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ERRATA. 

Vol.  L,  page  20B,  liQ«  3,  read  "Ramodhto"  iiutead  o/^^miiniBdin," 

♦*  3G 1,  litMJ  1 4,  rcW  **  t^  nth  century"  inttead  of  "  twelfth  century." 

**  582,  line  26,  4ifi4  a/hr  the  wardM  "few  huts"  the  wards  "This  was  the 

Ait«  of  tbo  rekbrated  town  of  Dlbaasak." 
Vol  ii.,  page  621,  line  fj,  j 

•♦  63<)»  lines  Ift,  25,  and  30,  (        .      •  .    .     .    ^ 

034.  line  2  from  bottom,  \  '""^  jV  '^"^  ^f/^' 
••  eH7/lme6  '*  ) 
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CHAPTEB  Lm 

,  • 

DEPARTUBE  FOB  TDfBU  KTU. — THE  HILLY  KOBTHWSSTEBN  PBOV- 
TSCES  OF  BO'BNU. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a  period  when  the 
piDspects  of  the  mission  just  b^gan  to  brighten,  induced  me  to  re- 
Irnquiah  my  original  plan  of  once  more  trjdng  my  fortune  in  Ka- 
nem  and  on  the  N.E.  shores  of  Tsad,  as  an  undertaking  too  dan- 
gerous for  me  in  my  isolated  position,  and  the  results  of  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  great,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  small  force,  in  a  disturbed  country,  in  comparison  with 
the  dangers  that  accompanied  it  Besides,  such  was  tiie  character 
of  the  horde  of  the  Welad  SUman  and  their  mode  of  war&re,  that, 
after  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government  for 
my  proceedings,  and  being  authorized  by  them  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  mission  as  at  first  projected,  I  could  scarcely  venture 
to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a  lawless  set  of  people.  I 
therefore  determined  to  direct  my  whole  attention  toward  the 
west,  in  order  to  explore  the  countries  situated  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  great  western  river,  the  Fsa,  or  the  so-called  Niger, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  pow- 
erful ruler  of  the  empire  of  S6kot6,  and  to  obtain  ftill  permission 
for  myself  or  other  Europeans  to  visit  the  southeastern  provinces 
of  his  empire,  especially  A'damawa,  which  I  had  been  prevented 
from  fidly  exploring  by  the  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  governor 
of  that  province  to  grant  such  a  permission  without  the  sanction 
of  his  liege  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  signed 
by  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu  and  his  vizier  on  the  last  of  August,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  all  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I  had 
as  yet  visited,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  information 
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vhich  I  bad  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince^* I  had  forwarded  borne  in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing 
at  the  same  time  the  request  to  H.  M.'s  consul  at  Tripoli  to  send 
me,  by  a  special  courier  to  Zmder,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
poad  which  I  hod  before  me  was  long,  leading  through  the  teni- 
tories  of  a  great  many  different  chiefe,  and  partly  even  of  power- 
ful princes;  and  as  soon  as  I  should  have  left  Zfnder  behind  me, 
I  could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum  of  money  which 
I  had  received  on  my  return  from  Bagfrmi  being  almost  all  spent 
in  paying  the  debts  which  we  had  incurred  when  left  without 
means,  A  sum  of  400  doUars,  besides  a  box  containing  choice 
English  ironware!;  had  been  some  time  before  consigned  to  a  Tebli 
of  the  name  of  ATimed  Haj  'All  Bfllama ;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
at  once  with  the  carayroi  with  which  he  had  left  Fezzan,  as  he 
ought  to  have  doncj  he  staid  behind  in  his  native  town  Bilma  to 
odebrale  a  marriage.  The  caravan,  with  about  twenty  horses  and 
a  hundred  camels^  arrived,  on  the  lOih  of  November,  without 
bringing  me  any  tiling  except  the  proof  of  such  reckless  conduct; 
and  as  I  could  not  afibrd  to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting  for  this 
parcelj  I  left  orders  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Zfnder  as  soon 
m  it  should  arrive,  but  never  received  it 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which  wta  had  re- 
ceived being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  give  away  a  great  portion  even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise, 
or  presents,  in  order  to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a  period 
had  displayed  their  ha^iritalily  toward  us,  and  rendered  us  serv- 
ices almost  witliout  the  sUghtest  recompense;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  only  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances  I  could 
think  of  undertakdng  a  journey  to  the  west  with  the  means  then 
at  my  disposal,  But^  very  luckily,  a  handsome  sum  of  money 
was  on  the  road  to  Zmder;  I  also  expected  to  receive  at  that 
place  a  few  new  instruments,  as  the  greater  part  of  my  thermom- 
eters were  broken,  and  I  had  no  instrument  left  for  making  hyp- 
sometrical  observations. 

An  inroad  on  a  hirge  scale  of  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  or  Kin- 
din,  as  they  are  called  in  B6mu,  under  their  chie^  Mtisa,  into  the 
province  of  Murdy<5j  through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zfnder,  delay- 

*  Thu  iff  tha  map  which  wm  published  by  Mr.  Petermann  in  the  accoimt  of  the 
firogra^  of  the  Estpcdirion  t^j  Central  Africa,  adding  from  Mr.  Richardson^s  and 
Mr.  C>^pnveg*s  jonraalsj  which  I  had  sent  home,  an  outline  of  those  districts  visited 
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ed  my  departure  for  a  considerable  time.  This  mroad  of  the 
hordes  of  the  desert  claimed  a  greater  interest  than  usual,  espe- 
cially when  considered  in  connection  with  the  facts  which  I  have 
set  forth  on  a  former  occasion,*  the  Tawarek  or  Berbers  having 
or^inally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settled  population  of 
B<5niu.  These  D^gera  of  Miisa,  who  appear  to  have  occupied 
these  tracts  at  a  former  period,  had  evidently  formed  the  firm  in- 
tention of  settling  again  in  the  fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  Mu- 
my6,  which  are  so  &vorable  to  the  breeding  of  camels  that  even 
when  the  country  wbs  in  the  hands  of  the  B6mu  people  they  used 
to  send  their  herds  there. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  delays,  the  road  to  the  west  be- 
came open,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  a  private  audience,  none  but  the  vizier  being  present  I 
then  found  reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  fix)m  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  the  chiefi  of  the  Fdlbe  or  Fellata,  there 
were  no  grounds  of  suspicion  remaining  between  us,  although  they 
made  it  a  point  that  I  should  avoid  going  by  Ean6 ;  and  even 
when  I  rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with  them  after  my  suc- 
cessful return  firom  Timbuktli,  they  found  nothing  to  object,  as  I 
assured  them  that  I  might  be  more  useful  to  them  as  a  faithfhl 
fiiend  in  my  own  country  than  by  remaining  with  them  in  B6mu. 
At  that  time  I  thought  that  her  majesty's  government  would  be 
induced  to  send  a  consul  to  B6mu,  and,  in  consequence,  I  raised 
their  expectations  on  that  point.  But  matters  in  B6mu  greatly 
changed  during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  interregnum  of  the  usuper  'Abd  e'  Eahman,  and 
the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  vizier,  the  state  of  affairs  there 
assumed  a  less  settled  aspect  I  concluded  my  leave-taking  by 
requesting  my  kind  hosts,  once  more,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  Edrfe  Alaw6ma,  the  most  celebrated  B6mu  king,  to  the 
British  government,  as  I  was  sure  that,  in  their  desire  to  elucidate 
the  history  and  geography  of  these  regions,  this  would  be  an  ac- 
cq)table  present 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in  my  enterprise, 
admiriug  the  confidence  which  I  expressed,  that  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  iu  Timbiiktu,  of  whom  I  had  formed  an  opinion  merely 
from  hearsay,  would  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  ftdl  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  did  not  &iil  to  represent  to  them  that^  if  the  English 
•  See  ToL  11.,  p.  28. 
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should  succeed  in  opening  these  great  high  roads  of  the  interior 
for  peaceful  intercourse,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  even  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  those  articles 
which  they  were  in  want  of  fixMU  the  regions  of  Western  Afiica, 
such  as  kola  nuts  and  gold,  with  much  less  expense  and  greater 
security ;  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  endeavor  to  derive  a 
profit  even  from  tiiis  my  enterprise.  The  sheikh,  who  had  form- 
ed the  intention  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  Mekka,  wanted  me 
to  procure  for  him  some  gold  in  Timbuktu;  but^  uncertain  as 
were  my  prospects,  and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I  could 
not  guarantee  such  a  result,  which  my  character  as  a  messenger 
of  the  British  government  would  scarcely  allow.  The  sheikh 
sent  me  two  very  fine  camels  as  a  present,  which  stood  the  feitigue 
of  the  journey  marvelously,  one  of  them  only  succumbing  on  my 
return  journey,  three  days  from  Ktikawa,  when,  seeing  that  it  was 
unable  to  proceed,  I  gave  it  as  a  present  to  a  native  m'allem. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  I  fixed  my  departure  for  the  25th  of 
November,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  caravan  of  the 
Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zfnder,  and  which,  though  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  security,  would  have  ex- 
posed me  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Thursday^  Novembex  25^  1852.  It  was  half  past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  left  the  town  of  Ktikawa,  which  for  upward  of  twenty 
months  I  had  regarded  as  my  head-quarters,  and  as  a  place  upon 
which,  in  any  emergency,  I  might  safely  fidl  back  upon ;  for  al- 
though I  even  then  expected  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  return 
to  this  place  once  more,  and  even  of  my  own  free  will  made  my 
plans  accordingly,  yet  I  was  convinced  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
proceedings,  I  should  not  be  able  to  derive  any  fiarther  aid  fix)m 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu;  and  I  like- 
wise fully  understood  that  circumstances  might  oblige  me  to  make 
my  return  by  the  western  coast  For  I  never  formed  such  a  scheme 
voluntarily,  as  I  regarded  it  of  much  greater  importance  for  the 
government,  in  whose  service  I  had  the  honor  to  be  employed,  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  great  river  from  Timbuktu  downward, 
than  to  attempt,  if  I  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place, 
to  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I  was  fuUy 
aware  that,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  going, 
.  I  should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river,  on  account  of  its  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  tribes  of  Tawarek,  whom  I 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  before  I  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
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a  powerful  chief  in  thoBe  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well  aware  from 
my  own  experience  how  &r  man  generally  remains  in  anear  of 
his  projects,  in  my  letter  to  government  I  represented  my  princi- 
pal object  as  only  to  reach  the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Say,  while  all 
beyond  that  was  extremely  nncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  individnals.    First, 
Mohammed  el  GatnSni,  the  same  fisdthM  young  lad  who  had  ac- 
companied me  as  a  servant  all  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  Kukawa, 
and  whom,  on  my  starting  for  A^damawa,  I  had  sent  home,  very 
reluctantly,  with  my  dispatches  and  with  the  late  Mr.  Bichardson's 
^ects,  on  condition  that,  after  having  staid  some  time  with  his 
wife  and  children,  he  should  return.    He  had  lately  come  back 
with  the  same  caravan  which  had  brought  me  the  fresh  supplies. 
Faithfiil  to  my  promise,  I  had  mounted  him  on  horseback,  and 
made  him  my  chief  servant,  with  a  salary  of  four  Spanish  dollars 
per  month,  and  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  besides  in  the  event  of 
my  enterprise  being  successfully  terminated    My  second  servant, 
and  the  one  upon  whom,  next  to  Mohammed,  I  relied  most,  was 
'Abd-AUahi,  or,  rather,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  this  country, 
Abd- All^hi,  a  young  Shuwa  from  K6tok6,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  on  my  journey  to  Bagfrmi,  and  who,  never  hav- 
ing been  in  a  similar  situation,  and  not  having  dealt  before  with 
Europeans,  at  first  had  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especial** 
ly  as  he  was  laid  up  with  the  small-pox  for  forty  days  during  my 
stay  in  that  country.    He  was  a  young  man  of  very  pleasing  man- 
ners and  straightforward  character,  and,  as  a  good  and  pious  Mos- 
lim,  formed  a  useftil  link  between  myself  and  the  Mohammedans ; 
but  he  was  sometimes  extremely  whimsical,  and,  afi«r  having  writ- 
ten out  his  contract  for  my  whole  journey  to  the  west  and  back,  I 
had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making  him  adhere  to  his  own  stipu- 
lations.   I  had  unbounded  control  over  my  men,  because  I  agreed 
wifli  them  that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of  their  salary 
on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successful  return  to  Hausa. 
Abd-Allahi  was  likewise  mounted  on  horseback,  but  had  only  a 
salary  of  two  dollars,  and  a  present  of  twenty  dollars.    Then  came 
Mohammed  ben  Almied,  the  fellow  of  whom  I  have  already  spo- 
ken on  my  journey  to  Kanem,  and  who,  though  a  person  of  very 
indiflferent  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  very  self-conceited  on 
account  of  his  Islam,  was  yet  valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while 
he,  on  Ids  part,  having  been  left  by  his  ooimtrymen  and  co-relig- 
ionists in  a  very  destitute  situation,  became  attached  to  myself. 
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I  had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service,  one  a  brother  of  Moham- 
med el  GratnSni,  who  was  only  to  accompany  me  as  fer  as  Zinder ; 
the  other  an  Arab  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Sliman 
el  Feijani,  a  fine,  strong  man^  who  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
band  of  the  Welad  Sliman  in  Kanem,  and  who  might  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  from  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
and  his  bodily  strength ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  desert 
ed  me  in  a  rather  shameful  manner  a  little  beyond  Katsena. 

Besides  these  freemen,  I  had  in  my  service  two  liberated  slaves, 
D^rregu,  a  Haiisa  boy,  and  Albbega,  a  Marghf  lad,  who  had  been 


A^bega. 


D^rregiL 


set  free  by  the  late  Mr.  Overweg,  the  same  young  lads  whom,  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  I  brought  to  this  country,  where  they  prom- 
ised to  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  extremely  useful  to  me,  although  AT^bega  not  unfrequently 
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found  some  other  object  more  interesting  than  my  camels,  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  which,  in  consequence,  he  lost  re- 
peatedly. 

In  addition  to  these  servants,  I  had  attached  to  my  person 
another  man  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who  was  to  serve  as  a  me- 
diator between  me  and  the  natives ;  this  was  the  Mdjebr£  *AU  el 
A'geren,  a  native  of  Jalo,  the  small  commercial  place  near  Aiijila, 
which  has  recently  been  visited  and  described  by  the  Abb^  Ham- 
ilton. He  had  traveled  for  many  years  in  Negroland,  and  had  trav- 
ersed in  various  directions  the  region  inclosed  between  S6kot6, 
Eand,  Baudii,  Zariya,  and  G6nja.  But  for  the  present,  on  my 
outset  from  B6mu,  I  had  not  made  any  fixed  arrangements  with 
this  man;  but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying  me  beyond  S6- 
kot6,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and  a  monthly  salary  of  nine  dol- 
lais,  besides  being  permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  accoimt  Such 
an  arrangement^  although  rather  expensive  to  me,  considering  the 
means  at  my  dispo&l,  was  of  very  great  importance  if  the  man 
did  his  duty,  he  being  able,  in  his  almost  independent  situation, 
to  render  me  extraordinary  assistance  in  overcoming  many  diffi- 
culties; but,  as  an  Arab,  I  only  put  full  confidence  in  him  as  long 
as  circumstances  were  propitious,  while  his  wavering  character  as 
soon  as  dangers  began  to  surround  me  did  not  put  me  in  any 
way  out  of  countenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a  soK5alled  shertf,  from  Fas, 
who  was  going  as  far  as  Zfnder,  and  who  had  likewise  attached 
himself  to  my  small  party,  composed  the  band  with  which  I  cheer- 
fully set  out  on  my  journey  toward  the  west  on  the  25th  of  No- 
yember,  being  accompanied  out  of  the  town  by  the  Haj  Edris, 
whom  I  have  had  fi'equent  occasion  to  mention.  In  order  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness,  and  to  be  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
precaution  to  secure  Ml  success  to  my  enterprise,  I  followed  my 
old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  day  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  finom  the  gate,  near  the  second'hamlet  of  K^alflu- 
wa,  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  baiire,  when  I  felt  unbounded  delight 
in  finding  myself  once  more  in  the  open  country,  after  a  residence  of 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  town,  where  I  had  but  little  bodily  exer- 
cise. Indulging  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  upon  which  I  was  then  embarking,  I  stretched  my- 
self out  at  fiill  length  on  my  noble  Kon-skin,  which  formed  my 
general  couch  during  the  day,  and  which  was  dehghtfully  cool. 

Friday^  Novefmber  26^.  This  was  one  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps 
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the  very  coldest  night  which  I  experienced  in  the  whole  of  my 
jonmeys  since  entering  the  fertile  plains  of  Negroland,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  morning,  a  little  before  sunrise,  showing  only  9^ 
Fahr.  above  the  freezing  point.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  fax  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  sea  (which  is  wanner  in  winter 
than  the  ierrafirmd)^  forms,  with  regard  to  the  cold  season,  an  in- 
sulated cool  space  in  the  tropical  regions  in  opposition  to  the  warm 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  We  were  aU  greatly  affected  by  the  cold ; 
but  it  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  invigorating  our  frames  after 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate  of  Kiikawa.  We  did  not 
set  out,  however,  before  the  sun  had  begun  to  impart  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  more  genial  character,  when  we  proceeded  on  our 
jotimey  westward.  The  country  which  I  traversed,  passing  by 
the  frequented  weU  of  Besh^r,  although  already  known  to  me  from 
previous  travels,  now  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what 
it  had  done  on  my  first  journey  from  Kan6  to  Kiikawa,  those 
bleak  and  dreary  hollows  of  black  argillaceous  soil  being  now 
changed  into  the  richest  corn-fields,  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  masakuwa,  while  the  fields  of  small  millet  {Pennisetum) 
stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamped  near  the  well  Sdwa-buwa,  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
others,  Kabubfya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rising  ground  toward 
the  north,  from  whence  the  busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  animated  spectacle,  more  especially 
coming  after  and  contrasted  with  the  duU  life  of  the  capital  The 
well  measured  fift:een  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  on  the  alert  for  gain  that  they  thought  it  right  to  sell  us  the 
precious  element  for  watering  our  camels.  My  whole  party  were 
in  the  best  spirits,  cheerftil  and  full  of  expectation  of  the  novelties, 
both  in  human  life  and  nature,  that  were  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
unknown  regione  in  the  fiur  west  In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  cold,  which  had  so  much  affected  us  the  preceding  night, 
we  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  which,  with  great 
exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close  to  our  tent,  and 
thus  enjoyed  a  very  moderate  degree  of  temperature  in  our  open 
encampment 

Saturday^  November  27(h.  I  now  entered  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  well-cultivated  fields,  and  its  extensive  forests  of 
middle-sized  mimosas,  which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herds 
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of  cainels  oonstitating  the  wealth  of  this  AMcan  tribe,  who  in  for- 
mer times,  before  the  B<5mu  dynasty  was  driven  away  fix)m  its 
ancient  capital  Njfmiye  by  the  rival  fiunily  of  the  Bnldla,*  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  pasture-grounds  of  Eanem.  Having  thus 
traversed  the  district  called  W6dom&,  we  encamped  about  noon, 
at  a  short  distance  from  a  well  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  belong- 
ing to  a  district  called  Gagada.  •  The  well  was  twenty-five  fethoms 
deep,  and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  from  different  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  maldng  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to  see  whether 
my  people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a  great  part  of  the  security  of 
a  traveler  in  these  regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  exercised  by 
night,  I  succeeded  in  carrying  away  secretly  the  arms  from  all  my 
people,  even  from  the  warlike  Ferjani  Arab,  which  caused  great 
amusement  and  hubbub  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
enabled  me  to  teach  them  a  usefiil  lesson  of  being  more  careful 
for  the  ftiture.  • 

November  2%th.  Having  taken  an  early  break&st — an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  this  cold  weather,  when  the  appetite  even  of  the 
European  traveler  in  these  regions  is  greatly  sharpened,  we  found 
very  acceptable— we  pursued  our  journey,  passing  through  the 
district  of  Garanda,  with  deep  sandy  soil,  and  rich  in  com,  cat- 
tle, and  camels.  A  great  proportion  of  the  population  consisted 
of  Shuwa^  or  native  Arabs,  who  had  immigrated  from  the  east. 
As  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  the  trees  gradually  assumed  a 
richer  character,  phdnly  indicating  that  we  werc  approaching  a 
more  fiivored  district  There  was  the  ngilisi,  or  hamdd,  a  tree 
very  oonunon  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Negroland,  with 
its  small  leaves  bursting  forth  from  its  branches;  the  karage, 
or  gawo,  now  appearing  as  a  small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  fer- 
tiher  on  spreading  out  witii  a  large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ced- 
ing to  the  'ard^  or  tamarind-tree;  and  tiie  k6ma,  which,  ex- 
tending over  tiie  whole  of  these  immense  regions,  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  almost  every  where  the  same  namcf  The  underwood 
was  formed  by  the  kalgo  and  g6nda  bush,  which  latter,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  bear  here  that  delicious  fruit  which  has  so  fre- 
quently served  to  refresh  my  failing  energies  during  my  marches 
•through  other  districts ;  and,  cold  as  had  been  the  night,  the  sun 
even  now  was  very  powerftd  during  the  midday  hours,  there  be- 
mg  a  difference  of  40°. 

•  See  vol.  iL,  p.  81.  t  See  voL  iL,  p.  489,  note. 
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We  encamped  after  a  marcli  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  by 
mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  direction  for  a  southwesterly  one, 
near  the  well  called  Kagza,*  and  were  verjr  hospitably  and  kindly 
treated  by  a  patriotic  old  man,  a  citizen  of  the  old  capital  or  bimi 
of  Ghasr-^gomo,  who,  when  that  splendid  town  was  taken  by  the 
FiSlbe  or  Fellata  in  the  year  1809,  had  fled  to  Waday,  and  had  lived 
there  several  years  among  the  Welad  Eashid,  waiting  for  better 
times.  This  good  man  described  to  me,  with  a  deep  feeling  o5f  sor- 
row, the  taking  of  that  large  and  wealthy  town,  xmder  the  command 
of  the  Ftilbe  chie&  Mala-Bida,  Mukhtar,  and  Ha.Tmfma,  when  the 
king,  with  his  whole  host  of  courtiers  and  his  numerous  army,  fled 
through  the  eastern  gate  while  the  enemy  was  entering  the  west- 
em  one,  and  the  populous  place  was  delivered  up  to  all  the  hor- 
rors accompanying  tite  sacking  of  a  town.  What  with  the  pleas- 
ant character  of  the  country  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  our 
host,  I  should  have  enjoyed  my  open  encampment  extremely  if  I 
had  not  been  suffering  all  this  time  feij  severely  from  sore  legs, 
ever  since  my  return  frx)m  Bagfrmi,  when  I  had  to  cross  so  many 
rivers,  and  was  so  frequently  wet  through.+ 

Monday,  November  29ih.  Pursuing  still  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, our  march  led  us  through  a  district  called  B^danf,  in  regard 
to  which  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (the  g^ro,  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  "bagga"  on  the 
fields)  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  straggling  hamlets  left 
the  impression  of  ease  and  comfort  But  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  track  among  the  number  of  small  footpaths  di- 
verging in  every  direction ;  and  in  avoiding  the  northern  route, 
which  we  knew  would  lead  us  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by  mistake,  chosen  a  too 
southerly  path,  which,  if  pursued,  would  liave  led  us  to  Giijeba. 
While  traversing  this  fertile  district,  we  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
peated descents  which  we  had  to  make,  and  which  convinced  us 
that  these  sandy  swells  constitute  a  perfect  separation  between  the 
komadugu  and  the  Tsad  on  this  side.  The  district  of  E^danl  was 
followed  by  another  called  Kangalla,  and,  after  a  short  tract  of  for- 
est, a  third  one,  of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  argil- 
laceous soil,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  Eddanl    We  en- 

*  The  depth  of  the  well  measured  twenty-two  fathoms. 

t  This  is  a  complaint  to  which  almost  eveiy  European  in  these  climes  is  exposed, 
and  from  which  Clapperton  suffered  very  sererelj.  I  found  the  best  remedy  to  be 
mal-kadefia  butter,  which  is  reiy  cooling;  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bdmn  it  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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camped  at  length  near  a  group  of  three  wells,  where,  once  a  week, 
a  small  market  is  held  In  the  adjacent  hollow  a  pond  is  formed  in 
the  rainy  season.    The  wells  were  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

Tuesday^  November  ZQtk.  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
to^ky,  in  a  nortfiwesterly  direction,  seemed  to  be  rich  in  pasture- 
grounds  and  cattle.  It  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Tebu  of  the  tribe  of  the  Daza,  or  rather  Bulguda,  who  in  former 
times,  having  been  driven  £ix>m  A'gadem,  B^lkashl  Farri,  and 
Saw  by  the  Tawarek,  had  found  refuge  in  this  district,  where  they 
preserve  their  nomadic  habits  to  some  extent,  and  by  no  means 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  country.  Having  been  warned 
that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be  had,  we  encamped  a  little 
outside  the  track,  near  the  fiuming  village  of  (j6gor6,  where  the 
women  were  busy  threshing  or  pounding  their  com,  which  was 
lying  in  large  heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about.  They 
wae  dieerful  E^antiri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during  the 
time  of  the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over  return  to  their  village, 
Dunmarruwa.  The  ground  hereabout  was  full  of  ants,  and  we 
had  to  take  all  possible  care  in  order  to  protect  our  luggage 
against  the  attacks  of  this  voracious  insect 

Wi^nesday,  Becentber  IsL  We  now  approached  the  komadugu 
of  Bomu,  presenting,  with  its  network  of  channels  and  thick  for- 
ests, a  difficult  passage  affcer  the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of 
trees  began  to  appear,  and  droves  of  Guinea-fowl  enlivened  the 
landscape.  In  order  to  give  the  camels  a  good  feed  on  the  rich 
vegetation  produced  in  this  favorable  locality,  we  made  even  a. 
shorter  march  than  usual,  encamping  near  a  dead  branch  of  the 
river,  which  is  called  Kultigu  Gussum,  S.B.  fix)m  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Muggobl,  which  in  former  times,  during  the  glorious  pe- 
riod of  the  B6mu  empire,  constituted  one  of  the  chief  celebrities 
and  attractions  of  the  country,  but  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only  to  interrupt  the 
communication  between  the  western  and  eastern  provinces.  Al- 
Iiued  by  the  pleasing  character  of  the  place,  I  stretched  myself 
oat  in  ike  shade  of  a  group  of  majestic  tamarind-trees,  while  the 
man  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  as  a  guide  from  the  village  where 
we  had  passed  the  night,  gave  me  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  Koyam,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  region  east  of  the  komadugu,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  native  tribe  of  the  S6.  He  told  me  that  the  Kfye,  or,  as  the 
name  is  generally  pronounced  in  B6mu,  the  E^ay  (the  tribe  which 
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I  have  mentioned  in  my  historical  accoimt  of  B6mn),*  originally 
formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koyam,  together  witii  whom  the 
Magoni  and  the  Farferd  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  dan  bearing  the  title  of  Fiigo.  The  Temagheri,  of 
whom  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  the  Ngalaga,  frac- 
tions of  both  of  whom  are  settled  here,  he  described  as  Eomembti. 
But,  besides  these  tribes,  a  great  proportion  of  Tebti  have  mixed 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since  the 
time  of  the  king  Edris  Alaw6ma,  who  forced  the  Tebu  settled  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Kanem  to  emigrate  into  B6mu.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  wide-spread  nation,  my  informant  described 
the  Tura  (whose  chief  is  called  Dfrkemi,  being  a  native  of  Dfrki), 
the  DiSbiri  or  Dfbbfri  (also  spoken  of  by  me  on  a  former  occasion), 
the  TJ'nguma,  and  the  Kaguwi.  The  Jetko  or  Jotko,  who  live 
along  the  komadugu,  west  from  the  town  of  Y6,  he  described  to 
me  as  identical  with  the  Kel^ti,  the  very  tribe  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  historian  of  Edris  Alaw6ma.  Thus  we  find  in 
this  district  a  very  interesting  group  of  fractions  of  former  tribes 
who  have  here  taken  refuge  from  the  destructive  power  of  a  larger 
empire. 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  was  bor- 
dered all  around  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  trees  belonging 
principally  to  the  species  called  karage  and  baggardwa.  Farther 
on  dtim  palms  became  numerous ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting 
to  me,  as  I  had  visited  this  district,  only  a  few  miles  farther  north, 
during  the  dry  season.  Gxdnea-fowl  were  so  numerous  that  one 
could  hardly  move  a  step  without  disturbing  a  group  of  these  lazy 
birds,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  travel- 
er in  these  regions.  A  sportsman  would  find  in  these  swampy 
forests  not  less  interesting  objects  for  his  pursuits  than  the  bota- 
nist ;  for  elephants,  several  species  of  antelopes,  even  including 
the  oryx  or  t^tel,  nay,  as  it  would  seem,  even  the  large  addax^  the 
wild  hog,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  water-fowl,  Guinea-fowl, 
and  partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his  attention,  while  occa- 
sional encounters  with  monkeys  would  cause  him  some  diversion 
and  amusement. 

At  present  the  water  was  decreasing  rapidly  ;t  but  this  part 

♦  See  vol.  iL,  p.  29. 

t  Compare  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  the  rising  and  decreas- 
ing of  this  rirer  in  voL  ti,  p.  576. 
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had  been  entirely  dry  at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Overweg  had  visited  it,  and  the  conclusion  then  drawn  by 
him^  that  the  river  inundates  its  banks  in  November,  was  entirely 
con&med  by  my  own  experience.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cul- 
tivation along  this  luxuriant  border,  and  even  a  little  cotton  was 
grown ;  but  a  veiy  large  amount  of  the  latter  article  might  be  ob- 
tained here  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry.  Besides  a  village 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  inhabited  by  Koyam,  and  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a  hamlet, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  cottages,  inhabited  by  Fulbe,  or  Fellata, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega,  the  same  tribe  whom  we  have  met  in 
A'damawa.  They  seemed  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a  contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fer- 
tile but  at  present  almost  desolate  region.  But,  unfortunately, 
tiiey  have  been  induced,  by  their  dose  contact  with  the  Elanuri, 
to  give  up  the  nice  manner  of  preparing  tiieir  milk,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  Pdlbe  in  other  provinces ;  and  even  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  the  women  offered  us  their  ware  could  not  induce 
me  to  purchase  of  them  their  imclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which 
is  prepared  by  means  of  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality,  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  harboring  immense  swarms  of  musquitoes,  and 
our  night's  rest,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  disturbed. 

Thursday^  December^  2d.  Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the 
nature  of  a  swamp  or  kultigu  was  more  apparent  at  present  than 
that  of  a  branch  of  the  river),  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  B6mu  empire, 
Ghasr-^ggomo,  which,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  was 
bxdlt  by  the  King  'All  Ghajid^ni,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  the  dynasty  had  been  driven  fiom  its  ancient  seats 
in  B^anem,  and,  afl»r  a  desperate  struggle  between  unsettled  ele- 
ments, began  to  concentrate  itself  under  the  powerftQ  rule  of  this 
mighty  king.  The  site  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  it  has  been  called  by  them  by  the  half- Arabic 
name  of  Bimi-Kadfm,  the  "  old  capital,"  even  the  B6mu  people 
in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the  name  .bimi  or  bumi. 
The  town  had  nearly  a  regular  oval  shape,  but,  notwithstanding 
the  great  exaggerations  of  former  Arab  informants,  who  have  as- 
serted that  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Eahira)  in  size, 
and  was  a  day's  march  across,  was  littie  more  than  six  English 

•  VoL  iL,  p.  689. 
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miles  in  circumference,  being  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall  with 
six  or  seven*  gates,  which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  a 
small  ridge,  and  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the  town  was 
conquered  by  the  Pdlbe  or  Fellata,  the  attack  was  made  from  two 
different  sides,  viz.,  the  southwest  and  northwest,  where  the  lower 


part  of  the  wall  had  been  dug  away.  The  interior  of  the  town 
exhibits  very  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  baked  bricks ;  and  in  the  present  capital  not  the  small- 
est approach  is  made  to  this  more  solid  mode  of  architecture-f 
The  dimensions  of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  al- 
though nothing  but  the  ground-plan  of  large  empty  areas  can  be 
made  out  at  present,  while  the  very  small  dimensions  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  five  aisles,  seem  to  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
none  but  the  people  intimately  connected  with  the  court  used  to 
attend  the  service,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time;  and  it 

*  The  intelligent  Arab  Ben  'AU,  in  the  interesting  account  which  he  gave  to 
Lncas  (Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.  L,  p.  148),  distinctly  states  the 
number  of  the  gates  as  seven ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
taking  of  the  place  by  the  Ftflbe,  mention  is  only  made  of  two  gates,  and  it  is  still 
evident,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  western  and  the  eastern  gates  were  the  only 
large  ones. 

t  It  most  be  this  circamstance  (which  to  the  natives  themselves,  in  the  degener> 
ate  age  of  the  later  kings,  appeared  as  a  miracle)  which  caused  the  report  that  in 
Ghtobanf  and  Qhasr-^gomo  there  were  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Christians. 
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serves,  moreover,  clearly  to  establish  the  &ct  that  even  in  former 
times,  when  the  empire  was  most  flourishing,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  m&lres^,  or  college,  attached  to  the  mosque.  The  fact  is, 
that  although  B6ma  at  all  times  has  had  some  learned  men,  study 
has  always,  been  a  private  a&air  among  a  few  individuals,  encour- 
aged by  some  distinguished  men  who  had  visited  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia. Taking  into  consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  empire 
during  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertility  and  wealth  of 
some  of  its  provinces,  which  caused  gold  dust  at  that  time  to  be 
brought  to  market  here  in  considerable  quantity,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  this  capital  contained  a  great  deal  of  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, and  even  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  much  more  so 
than  is  at  present  found  in  this  country;  and  it  is  certainly  a  spec- 
ulation not  devoid  of  interest  to  imagine,  in  this  town  of  Negro- 
land,  a  splendid  court,  with  a  considerable  number  of  learned  and 
inteUigent  men  gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a  priest 
writing  down  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  master,  and  thus 
securing  them  from  oblivion.  Pity  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
lus  work  might  Mi  into  the  hands  of  people  from  quite  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  so  different  a  stage  of  dvUization,  lan- 
guage, and  learning!  else  he  would  certainly  not  have  Med  to 
have  given  to  posterity  a  more  distinct  clew  to  the  chronology  of 
the  history  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although  thickly 
oveqgrown  with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of  trees,  while  the  wall 
is  closely  heromed  in  by  a  dense  forest;  and  when  I  entered  the 
ruios,  I  found  them  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  couple  of  tall  ostriches, 
the  only  present  possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground;  but  on 
the  southwest  comer,  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  there  was  a 
gm^H  hamlet. 

The  way  in  which  the  komadugu,  assisted  probably  by  artifi- 
cial means,  spreads  over  this  whole  region,  is  yeTy  remarkable. 
The  passage  of  the  country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  cov- 
ered as  it  is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  very  large  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
of  Zdngirl,  where  the  river  could  be  most  easily  crossed.  I  my- 
self went,  on  this  occasion,  as  &r  southwest  as  Zaraima,  a  village 
lying  on  a  steep  bank  near  a  very  strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
river,  which,  a  little  above,  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  two  princi- 
pal branches,  the  one  coming  from  the  country  of  Bedde,  and  the 
other  more  from  the  south ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  cir- 
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cuit  we  made,  we  had  to  ford  several  veiy  extensive  backwaters, 
stretching  out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amid  a  thick  belt 
of  the  rankest  vegetation,  before  we  reached  the  real  channel, 
which  wound  along  in  a  meandering  course  inclosed  between 
sandy  banks  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its 
rich  vegetation,  presenting  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  for- 
est in  this  part  is  full  of  t^tel,  or  Antehpe  oryx,  and  of  the  large 
antelope  called  "kargum."  The  few  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
^although  they  do  not  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  com,  can  not  suffer 
much  from  femine,  so  rich  is  the  supply  of  the  forest  as  well  as  of 
the  water.  Our  evening's  repast,  after  we  had  encamped  near 
Z^ngirf,  was  seasoned  by  some  excellent  fish  from  the  river. 
However,  I  must  observe  here  that  the  Kantiri  in  general  are  not 
such  good  hunters  as  the  Hausa  people,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  numerous  parties  or  hunting 
clubs,  who  on  certam  days  go  out  into  the  forest 

Friday  J  December  8d.  Having  made  a  good  march  the  previous 
day,  we  were  obliged,  before  attempting  the  passage  of  ike  river 
with  our  numerous  beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them  a 
day's  repose;  and  I  spent  it  most  agreeably  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  from  our  encampment  Hav- 
ing seen  this  valley  in  the  dry  season,  and  read  so  many  theories 
with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Niger  on  one  side  and  the 
Tsad  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at 
the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  frill  of  water,  and  at  its 
very  highest  point ;  and  I  could  only  wish  that  Captain  William 
Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  noble  stream  in  its  present' 
state,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  his 
theory  of  this  river  running  from  the  Tsad  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  Bdnuw6.  Though  the  current  was  not  very 
strong,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept 
along  as  a  considerable  river  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  breadth  toward  the  Tsad,  changing  its  course  fi^m  a  direc- 
tion E.  12''  S.  to  N.  35°  E.  While  the  bank  on  this  side  formed  a 
steep  sandy  slope,  the  opposite  one  was  flat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  reeds  of  different  species,  and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose,  there  being  no  traffic  whatever  on  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  homely  travelers,  a  man  and  woman, 
who  in  the  simple  native  style  were  crossing  the  river,  riding  on 
a  pair  of  yoked  calabashes,  and  immerged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
middle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their  little  clothing  inside 
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those  very  vessels  which  supported  them  above  the  water ;  bat, 
notwithstonding  their  energetic  labor,  they  were  carried  down  by 
the  force  of  the  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  Besides  these 
two  human  beings,  the  river  at  present  was  only  enlivened  by  one 
solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  b<5ja  or  ked^bu-biinibe),  • 
who,  like  a  king  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves.  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  the  inhabitants,  who  belong 
to  the  Tebti-Z^nghi,*  making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  demands,t 
till  I  satisfied  them  with  a  dollar ;  and  we  ourselves,  camels,  horses, 
and  luggage,  crossed  without  an  accident,  each  camel  being  drawn 
by  a  man  mounted  on  a  pair  of  calabashes,  while  another  man 
mounted  the  animal  dose  to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although  des- 
titute of  grand  features,  was  highly  interesting,  and  has  been  rep- 
resented as  correctly  as  possible  in  the  plate  opposite.  The  riv- 
er proved  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  and  about  120 
yards  broad ;  but  there  was  a  still  smaller  creek  behind,  about  five 
feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion ;  but  our  difficulties  now 
commenced,  the  path  being  extremely  winding,  deeply  hollowed 
out,  and  full  of  water,  and  leading  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest ;  and  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  bottles  of  the 
most  valuable  medicine,  a  couple  of  boxes  being  thrown  firom  the 
back  of  the  camel.  The  forest  extended  only  to  the  border  which 
is  reached  by  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  we  emerged 
upon  open  country,  and,  leaving  the  town  of  Nghunituwa  (where 
Mr.  Richardson  died)  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  we  encamp- 
ed a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Alaiine,  which 
I  had  also  passed  on  my  former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of  Manga  which  is 
governed  by  Kash^Ua  Belal ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character 
of  this  tract  from  the  province  of  Koyam,  which  we  had  just  left 
behind,  was  remarkable,  the  country  being  undulated  in  downs 
of  red  sand,  femous  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts  and  beans, 
both  of  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  miUet  and  beans  are  generally  sown  on  the  same 

*  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  the  ford  has  been  called  after  this  tribe ;  but  the 
oame  Zenghiri  also  occurs  in  other  localities. 

t  These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  but  cloves.  I,  however,  sncceeded  in 
bojing  a  sheep  from  them  for  eight  g£bag^  at  the  rate  of  eight  dr'a  each. 
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field^  the  latter  ripeniiig  later,  and  constituting  the  richest  pasture 
for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  negro  millet  {Pennisetum  typh&i- 
deum)  IE  the  species  almost  exclusively  coiltivated  in  the  country 
of  Manga,  sorghum  not  being  adapted  for  this  dry  ground. 
,  The  same  difl'erence  was  to  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  native  dwellings,  the  corn-stacks,  which  impart  so  decided  a 
character  of  peace  and  repose  to  the  villages  of  Hausa,  but  which 
are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  whole  of  B6mu  Proper,  here  again 
making  their  appearance.  The  Manga  call  them  "  s^be"  or  "  gusi." 
The  cottages  themgelves,  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  cleanline^ss,  piesented  rather  a  cheerftd  aspect,  the  thatch 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  and  enlivened  by  the  creepers  of 
VBJious  cuciirbitacea,  but  especially  the  fevorite  kob^wa  or  Melo- 
fepf).  The  same  difference  which  was  exhibited  in  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  appeared  also  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  the  Kaniiri  horseman  or  the  Koyam  cam- 
el-breeder being  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga  footman^  with  his 
leathern  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  battle-axe,  while  the 
more  slender  Manga  girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  from  under  her 
black  veil,  with  which  she  bash&lly  hid  her  face,  had  succeeded 
to  the  Burnu  femule,  with  her  square  figure,  her  broad  features, 
and  her  open  and  ill-covered  breast  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that>  although  the  Manga  evidentiy  form  a  very  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  the  B6mu  nation,  their  name  as  such 
does  not  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the  empire,  and  we  therefore 
can  only  presume  that  tiiey  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of 
tribes. 

Having  passed  the  important  place  of  Kadag&rruwa  and  some 
other  villages,  we  encamped  on  the  5th  near  the  extensive  village 
Mammari,  where  the  governor  of  the  province  at  that  time  re- 
sided.* 

Monday  J  Decejnher  6th.  A  small  water-course  joining  the  koina- 
dugu  Waiibe  from  the  north,  separates  the  province  of  Kash^la 
Belal  from  another  part  of  Manga,  placed  under  a  special  officer, 

^  To  tkk  pnmnt^  altboagh  I  do  not  know  by  what  particular  name  it  is  caUed 
hv  the  lUJtWc^^  beloug  the  following  places,  besides  Mtomari  or  MdmmoU :  Katf- 
kenwH  (a  InrRe  ploice),  Gabilgonfm  (touched  at  by  me  on  my  former  route)  at  a 
short  liiMUncfi  to  the  S.  K.,  Tafiydri  E.,  Eerfbifdduwa,  Main^  Nay,  Mammed  Ka- 
nifri»  M'Adi  KiHI^^nuxif  K&ri  ngimduwi  to  the  N.,  E^riwl^  DifgguU,  Gifdderam, 
Kgak>liy%  Kajlmma^  Ala  tine,  Nghurtftuwa,  Bam.  The  place  Sh^gori,  although 
diiuated  within  the  boimdaries  of  this  proTince,  forms  a  separate  domain  of  Mala 
Tbrim* 
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who  has  his  residence  in  Borzaii.  Close  on  the  western  side  of 
this  water-oonrse,  which  is  only  about  thirty  yards  across,  the 
Manga,  at  the  time  (in  the  year  1845)  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inroad  of  Waday,  the  whole  empire  of  B6mu  seemed  to  be  fidling 
to  ruin,  fortified  a  large  place  in  order  to  vindicate  their  nationsJ 
independence  against  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  having  been 
beaten  by  'Abd  e'  Eahman,  the  sheikh's  brother,  the  town  was 
easUy  taken  by  another  k6kana  or  officer,  of  the  name  of  Haj  Su- 
dani It  is  csJled  Maikonomarf-kura,  the  Lai^e  Maikonomak,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  &om  a  smaller  place  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  dwellings,  but  was 
nevertheless  distinguished  &om  its  more  thriving  neighbor  by  a 
Lu^r  supply  of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a  fine  herd  of  cattle, 
weU-filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  while  the  neighboring 
province,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  appeared  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  recent  exactions  and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  having  even  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  The 
country,  however,  which  we  traversed  on  our  march  to  Borzari 
was  not  remarkable  in  any  way  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  al- 
though the  former  part  of  our  march  led  through  a  well-cultivated 
and  populous  district ;  and  the  heat  reflected,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  fix>m  the  bleak  soil,  clad  only  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  although  it  was  the  month  of  De- 
cember. Thus  I  passed  the  walled  town  of  Gr^mari*  without 
feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  cattle  just  assembled  near 
the  wall,  to  make  a  halt,  the  ground  here  becoming  excessively 
barren  and  hot.  On  reaching  the  town  of  Borz&ri,  I  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade;  my 
heavy  luggage  and  my  numerous  party  rendering  quarters  inside 
the  town  rather  inconvenient.  The  governor,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
small  present,  treated  me  very  hospitably,  sending  me  a  heifer,  a 
higd  provision  of  rice,  several  dishes  of  prepared  food,  and  two 
large  bowls  of  milk.  This  excellent  man,  whose  name  is^Kash** 
flla  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  province,  had  to  regu- 

*  I  will  here  mention,  as  an  instance  how  careful  travelers,  eren  those  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  country  through  which  they  travel,  must 
be  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  that  when  first  passing  this  town  I  asked  a 
man  its  name,  and,  not  having  distinctly  heard  what  he  said,  I  asked  another  per- 
son who  stood  by,  and  he  said  *'mannaw<ji.^'  Supposing  at  the  time  that  this  was 
the  name  of  the  place,  I  wrote  it  down,  but  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant 
nothing  but  ''he  does  not  want  to  speak,"  or  "refuses  to  answer,"  and  I  then 
learned  on  farther  inquiry  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Gr^maii. 
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late  the  whole  intercourse  along  this  road,  being  instructed  at  the 
time  especially  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  horses  fix)ni  the  Bor- 
nu  territory  into  tie  Hausa  states. 

The  town^  which  is  surrounded  with  a  low  crenulated  wall  and 
a  ditch  in  good  repair,  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  built,  and 
may  contain  from  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  no  great 
industry  to  be  seen,  nor  is  there  a  good  market  The  wells  meas- 
ure ten  fathoms  in  depth. 

Our  Llirect  road  from  this  point  would  have  led  straight  to  Zur- 
rfkulo ;  but  an  officer  of  the  name  of  A^dama,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Zmder,  having  joined  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  a 
more  southerly  road,  by  way  of  Donari,  which  constituted  his  es- 
tate; and  I  was  very  glad  afterward  that  I  did  so,  as  this  road 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  territory 
of  Bedde,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  touched  at. 

Titesdaif,  December  7th.  The  first  part  of  our  march  led  through 
a  more  dreiiry  tract  of  country,  which  was  neither  very  picturesque, 
nor  exhibited  any  great  signs  of  industry  among  the  natives;  but 
aft^r  a  stretch  of  a  little  more  than  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing tamarind-trees  announced  a  more  fertile  district,  and  a  few 
hundred  yar^ls  farther  on  we  reached  the  border  of  one  of  the 
great  swampy  creeks  connected  with  the  southwestern  branch  of 
the  komidugu,  and  intersecting  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  we 
had  now  entered.  We  kept  close  along  its  border,  which  was 
adorned  by  fiDc,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Ddcldeger,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bedde,  and  at  that 
time  foraiing  prui;  of  the  estate  of  Mala  Ibram.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  suiall  mound  close  ;to  the  swamp  or  jungle,  for  the 
water  is  so  thickly  covered  with  forest  that  no  portion  of  the 
aqueous  element  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what  the  E^aniiri 
call  an  ngdljain  {that  is  to  say,  a  swampy  shallow  creek  or  back- 
water^ haying  little  or  no  inclination)  than  a  kuliigu;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connection  with  the  great  komadugu  of 
Bomu.  The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot  Gojagwa,*  and,  farther  on, 
Maje.  They  aro  pagans,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  leather 
apr^in  or  fimo  round  their  loins,t  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ka- 

*  I  utitio«t  i^tisTJOct  that  this  is  the  water  of  which  Mr.  Hatchinson,  when  in 
Aahaziti  heard  a.  rcfxnrt  from  the  natives  under  the  name  **  koomonda  Gaignina.*' 
CBowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  213.) 

+  Whflt  Koellc  rulfttes  (Kaniiri  Proverbs,  p.  82,  text;  p.  211,  transl.)  on  the  au. 
thoritr  of  lib  informant,  that  the  Bedde,  or  Bode,  as  he  writes,  wear  wide  shirts, 
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auii,  who  are  living  among  them,  and  who  cultivate  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  swamp  are  very  well 
suited,  and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose 
if  the  country  were  inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  closely  related  to 
the  Manga,  but,  as  &r  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are 
much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily  development,  being  not  at  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  stature;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  places  in  the  border  district,  who  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  their  masters,  the  B6mu  people,  are  more  de- 
generate than  those  in  the  interior,  who,  protected  by  the  several 
branches  of  the  komadugu  and  the  swamps  and  forests  connected 
with  them,  keep  up.  a  spirit  of  national  independence,  possessing 
even  a  considerable  number  of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  which  they 
ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  same  barbaric  manner 
as  the  Musgu. 

Wednesday^  December  Stk.  The  district  which  we  traversed  in 
the  morning  was  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  kiika  or 
monkey-bread-trees,  the  first  one  we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves, 
though  ftill  of  firuit ;  but  gradually,  as  we  approached  a  more  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water,  they  became  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
rich  foliage,  and  we  here  met  several  small  parties  laden  with  bas- 
kets, of  an  elongated  shape,  full  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  tree, 
which,  as  *'  kalu  ktlka,"  constitute  the  most  common  vegetable  of 
the  natives.  Besides  the  kuka,  large  karage  and  k6ma  or  jujube- 
trees  {Zizyphus\  and  now  and  then  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  though 
not  of  such  great  aize  as  I  was  wont  to  see,  adorned  the  landscape. 

We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp,  at  present  dry,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  fine  fig-trees  and  gerredh  of  such  luxuriant  growth 
that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  by 
talha-trees,  when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  cultivated 
ground,  and  were  here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  pretty  sheet  of 
open  water,  breaking  forth  fix)m  the  forest  on  our  left,  and  divid- 
ing into  two  branches,  which  receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde 
call  it  Thaba-kenama.  The  water  is  full  of  fish,  which  is  dried  by 
the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its  natural  form,  or  pounded  and 
formed  into  baUs,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export.  We 
met  a  good  many  people  laden  with  it 

It  was  here  that,  while  admiring  this  river-like  dieet  of  water, 

"kflgo,"  berides  the  fantS,  of  conne  (as  U  the  case  also  with  the  MarghQ  can  only 
We  reference  to  those  among  them  who  hare  adopted  Islto. 
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I  recognized,  among  a  troop  of  native  travelers,  my  Mend  the 
sherff  Mohammed  Ben  A'hmed,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and  useftdly  spent  during  my  stay 
in  Yola,  and  for  the  route  firom  Mozambique  to  the  Lake  Nyanja, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Nyassi.  I  for  a  moment  hoped  that 
it  might  be  ray  fate,  in  the  company  of  this  man,  to  penetrate 
through  the  large  belt  of  the  unknown  equatorial  region  of  this 
continent  toward  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as  he  was  now  on  his 
way  from  Zinder  to  Kiikawa,  we  had  only  a  few  moments  allow- 
ed for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compliments,  when  we 
separated  in  opposite  directions,  never  to  meet  again — ^my  fate  car- 
rying rae  westward,  while  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  effects 
of  the  climate  of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  turning  a  Uttle  more  southward  from 
our  w^terly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  G&hiya,  once  a 
strong  place  and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a 
state  of  great  decay,  although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the 
groups  of  conical  huts  being  separated  by  fences  of  matting  into 
several  quarters*  Here  we  encamped  on  the  north  side,  near  a 
fine  tamarind-tree,  where  millet  was  grown  to  a  great  extent 
The  south  and  west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive  swamp 
or  swampy  water-course  fed  by  the  komadugu,  and,  with  its  dense 
forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack firom  their  enennes.  All  the  towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated 
in  similar  positions,  and  hence  the  precarious  allegiance  of  the 
people  (who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of  B6mu. 
The  inhal:)itants  of  G&hiya,*  indeed,  have  very  thievish  propensi- 
ties; and  as  we  had  neglected  to  fire  a  few  shots  in  the  evening, 
a  couple  of  daring  men  succeeded,  during  the  night,  in  carrying 
away  the  woolen  blanket  in  which  my  companion  the  M^jebri 
merchant  'All  el  A'geren  was  sleeping  at  the  side  of  his  horse. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  hardihood  and  experience,  he  was 
dragged  or  carried  along  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  he  was 
forced  to  let  go  his  blanket;  and,  threatening  him  with  their 
spear  in  case  he  shoidd  cry  out,  they  managed  this  affair  so  clev- 
erly and  with  such  ilispatch,  that  they  were  off  in  the  dark  before 

*  The  bfllftma,  or  major,  of  this  town,  who  has  subjected  himself  to  the  anthority 
of  BiknUf  bears  the  title  **  Mai  'OmAr  B^ddema."  Fitlti,  the  residence  of  the  chief 
Ba|i7«be  orr  Babudji,  and  ibe  chief  town  of  Bedde,  lies  a  short  day's  march  from 
here  S.S.W.  I  have  mora  materials  of  itineraries  traversing  this  region,  bat  they 
KtB  tflo  iadistintt  with  rci^iird  to  direction  to  be  nsed  for  a  topographical  sketch  of 
the  countix* 
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we  were  up  to  pursue  them.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  daring  rascals 
escaped  with  their  spoil ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  fisurther  dep- 
redations of  this  kind,  we  fired  several  shots,  and  with  a  large  ac- 
cordion, upon  which  I  played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  frightened 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  thought  every  moment  we 
were  about  to  ransack  the  town. 

Thursday^  December  9ih.  Keeping  along  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  the  swamp,  through  a  fine  country  where  the  tamarind  and 
monkey-bread-tree  were  often  interlaced,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  these  species  of  trees,  we  reached, 
after  a  mareh  of  about  three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is 
girt  and  defended  by  the  swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the 
wall  being  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its  pinnacles,  if  pin- 
nacles they  may  be  called,  as  represented  in  the  accompanjring 
wood-cut.     The  inhabitants,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  leather  apron. 


>^.«»***- 


were  busy  carrying  clay  from  the  adjacent  swamp,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I  observed  the  first  rfmi,  or  silk-cotton-tree, 
which  in  B6mu  Proper  is  entirely  wanting ;  and  as  we  proceeded 
through  the  fine  open  country,  numerous  species  of  trees  which 
are  peculiar  to  Hausa  became  visible,  and  seemed  to  greet  me  as 
old  acquaintances.    I  was  heartily  gjad  that  I  had  left  the  monot- 
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onous  plains  of  B6mu  once  more  behind  me,  and  had  reached  the 
more  fkvored  and  diversified  districts  of  this  fine  country.  Small 
channels  intersected  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  inmiense 
fishing-baskets  were  lying  in  some  of  them,  apparently  in  order 
to  catch  the  fish  which,  during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  are 
carried  down  by  the  river.  But  the  great  humidity  of  this  dis- 
trict made  it  swarm  with  ants,  whose  immense  and  thickly-scat- 
tered hills,  together  with  the  diim  bush,  filled  out  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  larger  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Having  then  crossed  a  tract  of  denser  forest,  we  entered  upon 
deep  sandy  soil,  where  the  kiika  became  the  sole  tree,  excluding 
almost  every  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tamarinds, 
for  whose  company,  as  I  have  observed,  the  monkey-bread-tree 
seems  to  have  a  decided  predilection. 

Thus  we  reached  Donari,  formerly  a  considerable  place  of  the 
Manga,  and  surrounded  witii  a  low  rampart  of  esyth,  but  at  pres- 
ent greatly  reduced,  the  inhabited  quarter  occupying  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a  good  many  cat- 
tle were  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic 
monkey-bread-trees  which  mark  the  place,  aflforded  a  cheerful 
sight  This  was  the  residence  of  the  B6mu  officer  A'dama,  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Borzari,  and  who  the  previous  day  had 
gone  on  in  advance  to  pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once  made 
it  a  rule  to  encamp  in  the  open  country,  I  preferred  the  large 
though  leafless  trunk  of  a  kuka  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east- 
em  gate  to  a  cool  shed  inside  the  town ;  and  the  heat  was  by  no 
means  oppressive,  a  cool  wind  blowing  the  whole  day. 

December  lOth.  We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  monkey-bread- 
tree  for  that  of  the  diim  palm,  by  giving  to  our  course  a  north- 
westerly direction  toward  Zurrfkulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of 
diim  palms  and  the  residence  of  the  hospitable  Kashdlla  S'aid,* 
passing  at  some  distance  on  our  way  a  comfortable  and  populous 
little  place,  surrounded  with  a  stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive 
name  of  Kechidiiniya,  "  the  sweetness  of  the  world,"  where  a  little 
market  was  held,  to  which  people  were  flocking  fix)m  all  sides, 
male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground-nuts,  grain,  earthen  pots, 
young  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  Zurxlkulo  I  fell  into  my  former  route,  which  I  had  followed 

♦  His  proTince  comprises  the  foUowing  villages :  Chando,  Gfro,  Ghasnnail,  Kel- 
leii,  Gabchiri,  Bilaljawa,  Nkibtfda,  Lawandi,  Dalail,  Keri-zem^n,  Kibi,  Gr^ma 
Dalaxi. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  in  March,  1851,  and,  crossing  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  komadugo,  which  at  present  was  two  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  following  ahnost  the  same  road,  encamped  the 
next  daj  in  Shech^n,  the  first  village  of  the  district  of  Bundi. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MOTTNTAINOUS  TERRITOBY  OP  MU'NIYO',  AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

December  12^.  In  Shech^ri  I  left  my  former  route,  which  would 
have  taken  me  to  Biindi  and  Maahena,  and  followed  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  toward  the  mountainous  province  of  Muniy6,  which  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  unknown.  Passing 
through  the  district  of  Chej^ssemo,  to  which  Shech^ri  belongs, 
we  entered  a  forest  where  the  kusulu  or  magaria,*  with  its  small 
berries,  was  veiy  common,  the  ground  being  covered  with  tall  jun- 
gle. We  then  reached  the  town  of  Ngarruwa,  surrounded  with 
a  day  wall  in  decay,  and  here  watered  our  animals.  The  wells 
were  ten  fiithoms  deep;  and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  were  busy 
drawing  water  from  two  other  richer  wella  situated  on  the  nordi 
side  of  the  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented  by  numbers  of 
people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest  into  the  town,  in  nets  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dum  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  oxen. 
Farther  on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated;  and  leaving 
a  rocky  moimd  called  Miva,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
northwestern  hilly  portion  of  the  Manga  country  on  our  right,  we 
reached,  after  a  good  march  of  altogether  about  twenty-two  miles, 
the  rich  well  of  Berb^ruwa,  a  small  miserable  hamlet  which  lies 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  well,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a  fethom  in  depth,  was 
surrounded  by  six  fine  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  and  afforded  quite  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  The  well  is  important  as  a  station  for  travelers,  while  the 
hamlet  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  cow  or  goat  It 
still  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ghaladuna,  who  about  thirty 
years  ago  had  a  caravan  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  Arabs  exterm- 
inated in  this  neighborhood,  when  Muknf,  the  then  ruler  of  Fez- 
zan  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the  time,  penetrated 
as  &r  as  the  Komadugu  Watibe.  Sheikh  ^Omar  also,  when  on  his 
*  See  what  I  have  said  about  this  tree  in  roL  i.,  p.  404. 
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expedition  against  ^nder,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebellioufi 
governor  of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibram),  encamped  on  this  spot 
The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  well  was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to:day  for  the  small  territory  of  Auy6k  or  Nki- 
zam,  the  situation  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously given  by  former  travelers,  I  learned  that  it  is  situated  be- 
tween Khad^ja  and  Qxtiomel,  and  that  it  comprises  the  following 
places:  Tashina,  U'nik,  Shagat6,  Shfbiyay,  Belangu,  Badda,  B6- 
meri,  S6ngolom,  Meleb^tiye,  and  U'mari. 

Monday^  December  18^.  A  band  of  petty  native  traders,  or  dan- 
garunfii,  who  carried  their  merchandise  on  their  heads,  here  joined 
our  party.  Their  merchandise  consisted  of  cotton,  which  they 
had  bought  inDfggera,  and  were  carrying  to  Sull^ri,  the  market 
of  M\iniy6,  where  cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding  onward,  we 
met  another  party  of  native  traders  from  Cheltigiwa,  laden  with 
earthenware.  In  the  forest  which  we  then  entered,  with  undula- 
ting ground,  the  karage  was  the  predominant  tree.  Farther  on 
the  road  divided ;  and  while  I  took  the  western  one,  which  led  me 
to  Yamiya,  my  people,  mistaking  a  sign  which  some  other  per- 
sons had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  made  by  myself,  took  the  east- 
erly one  to  Chelugiwa,  where  M^le,  the  lord  of  this  little  estate, 
resided,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  joined  by  my  party. 

The  well  (which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  district,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  mount,  where  the  moisture  collects)  in  the 
afternoon  presented  an  interesting  scene,  a  herd  of  120  head  of 
fine  cattle  being  watered  here ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  Fellata,  or  Fulbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hir- 
l^ge.  The  well  measured  two  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  80°  at  1.20  P.M.,  while  that  of  the  air 
was84^ 

Tuesday^  December  14^.  Afker  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
through  a  fine  country,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  adorned  here  and  there  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  we 
reached  SuUdri,  a  considerable  place,  consisting  of  several  detached 
hamlets,  where  the  most  important  market  in  the  territory  of  Mu- 
niy6  is  held  every  Friday.  The  place  contains  about  5000  inhab- 
itants, and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  herd  of 
cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  although  dtim  bush  or 
ngille,  with  its  obstructing  roots,  renders  a  great  portion  of  the 
soU  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all  is  raised, 
^80  that  this  forms  an  important  article  of  importation.    Toward 
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the  aontlx  lies  another  place,  called  Beggeraii,  and  to  the  south- 
west a  third  one,  called  Diignra.  Granitic  eminences  dotted  the 
whole  countiy ;  but  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  al- 
low me  to  distinguish  clearly  the  more  distant  hills. 

Proceeding  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  this  hilly 
comitiy,  and  leaving  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  a  higher  em- 
inence, at  the  western  foot  of  which  the  village  of  New  Biine  is 
situated,  we  descended  considerably  into  a  hollow  of  clayey  soil 
of  a  most  peculiar  character.  For  all  of  a  sudden  an  isolated  date 
palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  the  unwonted  as- 
pect of  a  tall  slender  g6nda,  or  Erica  Papaya^  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, the  intermediate  ground  being  occupied  by  a  rich  plantation 
of  cotton.  Suddenly  a  large  "  sirge"  or  lake  of  natron  of  snowy 
whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  height  which  towers 
over  Bune,  approached  on  our  right,  the  rich  vegetation  which 
girded  its  border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a  veiy  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  "  sirge ;"  for  the  whole 
sur&ce  of  the  basin,  which  did  not  at  preserPt  contain  a  drop  of 
water,  was  formed  of  natron,  while  people  were  busy  digging 
saltpetre,  from  pits  about  six  feet  deep  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  on  its  veiy  border.  A  short  distance  off,  fresh  water  is 
to  be  found  close  under  the  surface,  giving  life  to  the  vegetation, 
which  bears  a  character  so  entirely  new  in  this  district;  andlgazed 
with  delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which  presented  such  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6mu.  Wide- 
spreading  tamarind-trees  shaded  large  tracts  of  ground,  while  de- 
tached date  palms,  few  and  &r  between,  raised  their  feathery  fo- 
liage like  a  fitn  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  was 
clothed,  besides,  with  "retem,"  or  broom,  and  dum  bush,  with  the 
Tomaris^  gaUtca,  or  "  tarfe,"  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  other  spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  from  th^  clayey  soil  on  a  sandy  bottom,  we  reached 
the  western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old  Bune,  which  is  built  in  a 
rec^s  of  the  rocky  cliflfe  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount.  But 
the  village,  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation 
of  NewBiine  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  which  is  important  only 
as  the  residence  of  Yeguddi,  the  eldest  son  of  Miiniyoma,  had  been 
abnost  destroyed  some  time  before  by  a  great  coiiagration,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clay  dwelling  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the.  diffe.  It  was  just  rebuilding — only  the  ddndal,  or 
principal  street,  being  as  yet  fit  for  habitation,  while  the  rest  of 
the  place  wore  a  very  cheerless  aspect. 
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Betuniingj  tht3Tefore,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come,  I  chose  my  camping-ground  on  an  eminence 
at  the  side  of  the  path,  shaded  by  a  majestic  tamarind-tree,  and  af- 
fording an  open  prospect  over  ihe  characteristic  landscape  in  the 
liottom  of  the  irregular  vale.  Here  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
enjoyiog  this  pleasant  panorama,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  which 
h^  been  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  now  been  suf- 
fcring  for  the  last  two  months  from  sore  legs,  which  did  not  allow 
me  to  rove  about  at  pleasure,  otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  ac- 
companied my  companion  *Alf  el  A'geren  on  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Baaha  Bu-Khaliim,  a  relative  of  that  Bii-KJialdm  who  accompa- 
.  nied  DcnUam  and  Clapperton.  At  this  time  he  was  residing  in 
New  Eune,  wlicre  he  had  lately  lost,  by  another  conflagration,  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property,  including  eight  female  slaves,  who 
were  burned  to  death  while  fettered  in  a  hut  As  conflagrations 
are  very  commoa  all  over  Negroland,  especially  in  the  dry  season, 
a  traveler  must  be  extremely  careftd  in  confiding  his  property  to 
riiese  frail  dwellings,  and  he  would  do  well  to  avoid  them  en- 
tirely. 

Wednesday,  DGcember  15ih,  A  cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew 
in  the  morning,  made  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  open  and  elevated 
encampment,  so  that  it  was  rather  late  when  we  set  out,  changing 
now  our  course  entirely  from  a  northwesterly  into  a  north-north- 
easterly directioa.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog.  The  country,  after  we  had  passed  the  mountain  B6ro, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  village  B6rmarl,  became  rather  moimt- 
ainous.  The  path  wound  along  through  a  succession  of  irregular 
glens  and  dells,  surrounded  by  several  more  or  less  detached  rocky 
eminences,  all  of  which  were  clothed  with  bush.  The  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  which  consisted  mostly  of  sand,  seemed  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivalion  of  sorghum.  We  passed  a  large  store  of  grain, 
where  the  people  were  busy  pounding  or  threshing  the  harvested 
ooriL 

In  many  plajcea,  however,  the  ground  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous boles  of  the  fenek  or  Megalotis;  and  at  tunes  day  took  the 
place  of  the  Bandy  soil.  Numerous  herds  of  camels  enlivened  the 
landscape,  all  of  which  belonged,  not  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
eouBtry,  but  to  the  Tawarek,  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
people  of  Musa^  who  had  lately  made  a  foray  on  a  grand  scale 
into  this  very  province. 

We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles, 
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near  the  second  well  of  Siiwa-Kol<511uwa,  whicli  was  two  fathoms 
in  depth,  and,  unlike  the  first  well,  contained  a  good  quantity  of 
water. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  cheerftil,  homely  character,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  hills, 
and  enlivened  by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  toward 
evening  gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered ;  and  the  character 
of  peace  and  repose  which  it  exhibited  induced  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it 

Among  the  animals  there  were  some  excellent  she-camels,  which, 
as  evening  advanced,  were  crying  and  eagerly  looking  out  for 
their  young  ones,  that  had  been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  off;  and  the  feasting  in  my  little  encampment  continued 
almost  the  whole  night  long. 

Thursday^  December  16^.  With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  xieach  the  capital  of  this  little 
hilly  country,  which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  con- 
siderable length,  projecting  fix>m  the  heart  of  Negroland  toward 
the  border  of  the  desert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a 
tolerably  well-arranged  government,  in  contrast  to  the  turbulent 
districts  of  nomadic  encampments.  Our  direction  meanwhile  re- 
mained the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day,  being  mostly  a  north- 
easterly one.  The  situation  of  this  province,  as  laid  down  fix)m 
my  route  upon  the  map,  seems  very  remarkable ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  empire  of  Bomu,  the  whole  country  between  this  advanced 
spur  and  Kanem  formed  populous  provinces  subjected  to  the  same 
government,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that,  the  Berbers  or  Tawarek  having  politically  separated  en- 
tirely firom  the  Kanuri,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  these  northern 
provinces  has  been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  while  the  energetic 
rulers  of  the  province  of  Muniy6  have  not  only  succeeded  in  de- 
fending their  little  territory,  but  have  even  extended  it  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  encroaching  little  by  little  upon  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Diggera,  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion.* 

The  country  in  general  preserved  the  same  character  as  on  the 
previous  day,  the  narrow  vales  and  glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic 
eminences  being  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  small  hamlets, 

•  VoL  L,  p.  472. 
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in  some  of  which  the  huts  approaxjhed  the  architecture  usual  in 
Kanem.  Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the  road,  with  pack- 
oxen,  over  the  backs  of  which  large  baskets  were  thrown  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  network;  they  were  returning  from  the  capital,  hav- 
ing delivered  their  quota  of  the  *ashur  or  "kungona  maibe."  The 
system  of  tax-paying  in  these  western  provinces  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  usual  in  B6mu  Proper,  as  I  shall  soon  have  another  op- 
portunity of  relating. 

After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date  palm  an- 
nounced a  different  region,  and  a  little  farther  on  we  entered  the 
valley  of  Tiingur^,  running  from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  plantation  of  cotton,  besides  a  grove  of  about  two  hundred 
date  pahns.  Having  traversed  this  valley  where  the  road  leads 
to  Bflla  M'allem  Gargebe,  we  entered  a  thicket  of  mimosas,  while 
the  eminences  assumed  a  rounder  shape.  The  country  then  be- 
came gradually  more  open,  scarcely  a  single  tree  being  met  with, 
and  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Gtire,  situated  at  the  southern 
foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  when  we  began 
to  descend  considerably  along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expan- 
sive plain  laid  out  in  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I  chose  my  camp- 
ing-ground in  a  small  recess  qf  the  sandy  downs  which  border  the 
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south  side  of  a  concavity  or  dell  surrounding  the  town  on  this 
side,  and  laid  out  in  small  kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  governor,  I  did  not  like  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters inside  the  place. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  Yusuf  Muknf,  the  late 
Mr.  Bichardson's  interpreter,  who  at  present  had  turned  merchant, 
and,  having  sold  several  articles  to  Muniy6ma,  the  governor  of 
the  country,  had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  payment 
He  was  very  amiable  on  this  occasion,  and  apparently  was  not  in- 
disposed to  accompany  me  to  S6koto,  if  I  had  chosen  to  make 
him  an  offer ;  but  I  knew  his  character  too  well,  and  feared  rather 
than  liked  him.  He  gave  me  a  £uthful  account  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Mtiniy 6ma,  who,  he  said,  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
1500  horsemen,  and  from  8000  to  10,000  archers,  while  his  reve- 
nues amounted  to  30,000,000  of  shells,  equivalent,  according  to 
the  standard  of  this  place,  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars,  besides  a 
large  tribute  in  com,  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  or  *ashur,  which,  in 
an  the  provinces  of  B6mu  northwest  of  the  komadugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  IMlbe  or  Fellata,  belongs  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in  Kukawa.  Each  fuU- 
grown  male  inhabitant  of  the  province  has  to  pay  annually  1000 
shells  for  himself  and,  if  he  possess  cattle,  for  every  pack-ox  1000 
shells  more,  and  for  every  slave  2000. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this  governor ;  but 
I  learned,  on  fitrther  inquiry,  that  they  only  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  this  year,  when  the  revenues  of  Ids  province  were  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  inroad  of  the  Tawarek,  of  which  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore. As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  life,  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  recently  bought  a  horse  of  Tarkiye  breed  for  700,000  shells, 
a  very  high  price  in  this  country,  equal  to  about  £50  sterling. 

Friday,  December  17th.  Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the 
governor,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  visit;  and,  while  waiting  in  the 
inner  court-yard,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and 
well-omamented  style  of  building  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and 
which  almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  frail  architectural  monuments 
of  the  capital.  I  was  then  conducted  into  a  stately  but  rather 
sombre  audience-hall,  where  the  governor  was  sitting  on  a  divan 
of  day,  dad  in  a  blue  bemus,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.   Having  exchanged 
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with  him  the  usual  compliments,  I  told  him  that,  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
on  his  way  fix)m  the  north  to  Kiikawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire, 
before  leaving  B6mu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  as  the  most  noble,  powerftd,  and  intelligent  governor  of  the 
country,  it  being  our  earnest  wish  to  be  on  fidendly  terms  with  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  more  especially  with  those  so  remarkably 
distinguished  as  was  his  femily.  He  received  my  address  witli 
great  kindness,  and  appeared  much  flattered  by  it. 

The  number  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation  with  the  governor, 
the  darkness  of  the  place  not  allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  fea- 
tures. I  had,  however,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  al- 
most European  cast  of  countenance  when  I  paid  him  another  visit 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  firing  my  six-barreled  revolver 
before  his  eyes.  On  this  occasion  he  did  me  the  honor  of  putting 
on  the  white  helali  bemiis  which  had  constituted  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly,  as  most 
noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the  common  chief  values 
more  highly  a  dress  of  showy  colors.  The  white  half-silk  bemus 
looked  very  well,  especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a  red  doth 
kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  Koso,  Muniy6ma  being,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  nothing  but  a  general  tide, 
meaning  the  governor  of  Muniy6,  which,  in  the  old  division  of 
the  vast  empire  of  Bomu,  formed  part  of  the  Yerf .  In  the  pres- 
ent reduced  state  of  the  kingdom  of  B6mu,  he  was  the  most  pow- 
erful and  respectable  of  the  governors,  and  by  his  personal  dig- 
nity had  more  the  appearance  of  a  prince  than  almost  any  other 
chief  whom  I  saw  in  Negroland.  Besides  making  himself  respect- 
ed by  his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing a  sort  of  mystery  round  his  daily  life,  which  enhanced  his  au- 
thority. The  people  assured  me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eat- 
ing; but,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even  his 
femily  harbored  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which  un- 
dermines the  well-being  of  so  many  princely  households  baaed  on 
polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and, 
unfortunately,  died  shortly  afterward,  in  the  year  1864.  He  had 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  several  occasions.    It  was  he 

*  See  Tol.  L,  p.  555,  note. 
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who  had  transferred  the  seat  of  goyemment  of  this  province  fiom 
Bune  to  Gilre,  having  conquered  (or  probably  only  reconquered) 
this  territory  firom  the  Dfggera,  the  Tawarek  tribe  formerly  scat- 
tered over  a  great  part  of  Hausa.  But,  notwithstanding  his  own 
energetic  character,  he  had  manifested  his  faithfiilness  to  his  sov- 
ereign lord  in  Kukawa  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of  the  Waday, 
when  Serld  Ibram,  the  governor  of  Zlnder,  not  only  declared  him- 
self independent,  but  even  demanded  homage  from  the  neighbor- 
ing vassals  of  the  B6mu  empire,  and,  when  such  was  denied  h\m^ 
marched  against  Muniy6ma,  but  was  beaten  near  the  town  of 
Wushek.  Such  &ithfd  adherence  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Kanemiyfn  in  Ktikawa  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  man,  as  the 
ruling  &inily  of  Miiniy 6ma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  an  ancestor  of  K6so,  of  the  name  of  S6rriy6,  who 
once  conquered  the  strong  town  of  Daura,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Hausa  states. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  more  noble  disposition  which  certainly 
distinguished  this  man  frt)m  most  of  his  colleagues,  here  also  the 
misery  coimected  with  the  horrors  of  slave-hunting  and  the  slave-' 
trade  was  very  palpable ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  was  just  then  about  to  undertake  a  foray  against  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Dfggera,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  behaved  in 
a  friendly  manner  toward  the  Tawarek  during  their  recent  in- 
road, and  he  begged  me  very  urgently  to  stay  until  his  return 
fix)m  the  foray.  But  as  I  did  not  want  any  thing  from  him,  and 
as  the  road  before  me  was  a  long  one,  I  preferred  pursuing  my 
journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain  information  from  him, 
and  from  the  principal  men  in  his  company,  respecting  those  lo- 
caUties  of  the  province  which  most  deserved  my  attention. 

K6so  departed,  with  his  troop  in  several  small  detachments, 
about  noon  on  the  18th,  the  signal  for  starting  not  being  made 
with  a  drum,  as  is  usual  in  B6mu,  but  with  an  iron  instrument 
which  dates  from  the  old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Musgu.  It  was  also  very  characteristic  that  during  his  absence 
the  Ueutenant  governorship  was  exercised  by  the  magira,  or  the 
mother  of  the  governor,  who  was  said  to  have  ruled  on  former 
occasions  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  punishing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had  remained  behind.  Before 
setting  out,  however,  on  his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  present,  which,  although  it  was  not  a  first-rate  one,  and  was 
kno(ied  up  before  I  reached  Katsena,  nevertheless  proved  of 
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some  use  for  a  few  days.  I  prestune  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion  to  have  given  me  a  better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had 
only  been  frustrated  by  some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a 
widi  to  purchase  from  me  a  pair  of  Arab  pistols ;  but,  although  I 
possessed  three  beautifiiUy-omamented  pairs,  I  wanted  them  my- 
self as  presents  for  other  chiefe  on  my  £ia,rther  march,  and  there- 
fore could  not  gratify  his  wish.  During  my  stay  here  he  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous  dishes  of  pre- 
pared food,  two  fat  sheep  as  a  present. 

Giire,  the  present  residence  of  Muniy6ma,  lies  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is  separated  by  irregular  ground 
into  several  detached  portions,  containing  altogether  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more 
spacious,  and  its  circumference  had  only  been  lessened  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival,  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  security.  But 
it  is  only  surrounded  with  a  single,  and  in  some  places  a  double 
fence  or  stockade,  the  southwestern  comer,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  an  attack,  being  protected  in  a  curious  way  by  a  labyrinth  of 
fences,  including  a  number  of  cotton-grounds  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens.* But  although  in  this  manner  the  town  is  only  very  in- 
sufficiently protected  against  a  serious  attack,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  advantage  of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads,  where 
they  might  certainly  retire  in  such  a  case. 

Sunday  J  December  19th.  I  left  Giire,  continuing  my  march  toward 
Zfnder,  not  along  the  most  direct  road,  but  with  the  intention  of 

*  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  more  important  Tillages  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Mifniyd :  Giire,  the  present  capital,  conquered  from  the  Diggera  by  Kdso. 
the  present  governor ;  Bifne,  the  old  capital ;  New  Biine ;  SuUeri,  the  chief  market- 
place;  Wiishek ;  Gibana;  Sangtfya;  Mdza;  Gert^gen^;  M^amnf;  M&stattf;  Kel^ 
no ;  Kizimmana ;  Dellakdri ;  B<$bit,  W.  of  Old  Bilne ;  Bfmi-n-G£mmachak  or  Ch^ 
chega,  the  oldest  possession  of  the  Miiniydmas ;  Gibo,  inhabited  besides  by  Manga, 
also  by  Kanifri  and  FtQbe;  Bratdwa;  Kdlori;  two  places  called  Gediyd;  E^Ebara; 
Fasif;  Chl^amo;  M^ii;  Ngi^marf;  Berddri;  Wddo;  Dnd^meif;  Teb£l;  De- 
rfkwa;  Ealalfwa;  Chando;  Wnrme;  Mifeoda;  Fos^m  ghana;  Berm^^i;  three 
places  called  Eadaldbbnwa ;  two  places  Mija ;  Changa,  with  a  market  every  Wed- 
nesday; Hogdmarf;  Glnuwa;  Umdrarf;  Maiganarf;  Falim;  three  places  KokSi- 
Inwa;  Doniri;  G^;  Onjol;  Wonji;  Aladiiri;  Grdmarf;  U'dawa;  Koigdim 
Bftawa;  Kifrerf;  Wdririm;  Shdddiga;  Ngamda;  BoggostCwa;  Sh£;  Br^da 
Garekkhf;  Uidax^;  Gerg^riwlK;  Sassnd^;  GisiM',  Maya;  lAgaori;  Shdt 
Aiira;  Ganikta;  Maye;  Eelle;  Aidambd;  Feribn;  Hngad^bnwa;  two  places 
Felllkdarf;  Y^nuneif;  Diigerf;  Btfgn;  Ngdliwib;  Tdrmuwa;  Gnrdgudil;  U'rowa; 
Girmwa;  Farram;  Hosomawiro;  Shishnwa;  Kangirruwa;  Bdbot;  M*allem 
Midori;  Daifrdnwa;  Derfgawa;  Gajimbo;  Wirimf;  Gsjdnmii;  Inydm;  Tb^- 
ruwa;  BTallemrf;  Karbo;  Arfwanl;  Dfni,  and  others. 
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visiting  those  localities  whicli  were  likely  to  present  tlie  most  in- 
teresting features.  I  therefore  kept  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passing  thiougli  a  mountainons  district,  and  &rther  on  through 
more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Wiishek,  a  place 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  peculiarly  interesting.  The 
situation  of  the  place  has  something  (as  the  plate  a  few  pages  far- 
ther on,  as  well  as  the  woodcut,  will  show)  very  peculiar  about  it 
—a  mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  cultivation  and  desolation, 
of  iadustry  and  neglect,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  barren  tract, 
while  on  the  side  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small 
dells  and  hollows ;  and  thus,  besides  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  several 
small  groves  of  date-trees  are  produced.  The  largest  of  these 
groves,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  town,  contains  about  800  trees, 
while  a  little  ferther  east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing 
about  200  palms,  and,  joining  the  former  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, widens  to  a  more  open  grpund  richly  overgrown  with  tama- 
rind-trees, which  are  entwined  with  creepers  and  clad  with  herb- 
age. This  grove,  which  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  place,  exhibits  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  Several  ponds  are 
formed  bere,  and  abundance  of  water  is  foimd  in  holes  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Groing  round  this  depression,  I  entered  the  town  from  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  here  found  a  large  open  space  laid  out  in 
fields  of  wheat,  kitchen  gardens,  with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds, 
aQ  iQ  different  stages  of  cultivation :  most  of  the  beds  where  wheat 
was  grown  were  just  being  laid  out,  the  clods  of  dry  earth  being 
broken  and  the  ground  irrigated,  while  in  other  places  the  green 
stalks  of  the  crop  were  already  shooting  forth.  The  onions  were 
very  closely  packed  together.  Every  where  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ment was  close  at  hand,  and  palm-trees  were  shooting  up  in  sev- 
eral detached  clusters ;  but  large  mounds  of  rubbish  prevented  my 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  bb 
the  village  is  separated  into  four  detached  portions  lying  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  fix>m  each  other,  and  forming  altogether  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three  miles,  with  a  population  of  from  8000 
to  9000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a 
light  fence.  The  principal  cluster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a  small 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  house  of  the  head  man 
or  mayor,  built  of  clay,  and  having  quite  a  commanding  position, 
while  at  the  northeastern  foot  of  the  hill  a  very  picturesque  date 
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Wn'SHSK. 

1.  Principal  hamlet  snrrounding  th«  dwelling  of  the  bilhuna,  which  is  sitnatod  on  an  c 

1.  Beveral  smaller  dusters  of  huts.  8, 4.  Shallow  vales  with  palm-trees. 

6.  Small  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  sandy  soil,  also  with  palm-trees. 

6.  Another  group  of  palm-trees  on  the  border  of  a  small  brook  formed  by  a  sooroe  of  living  water. 

grove  spreads  out  in  a  hollow.  The  ground  being  uneven,  the 
dwellings,  like  those  in  Gure,  are  mostly  situated  in  hollows,  and 
the  court-yards  present  a  new  and  characteristic  feature ;  for,  al- 
though the  cottages  themselves  are  built  of  reed  and  stalks  of 
Negro  com,  the  corn-stacks,  far  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over  Hausa,  ap- 
proach closely  that  solid  style  of  building  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  Musgu  country,  being  built  of  clay,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet. 

Wtishek  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
the  whole  western  part  of  B6mu ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  market 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  pro- 
vided myself  here  with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for 
me,  as  I  had  only  free  servants  at  my  disposal,  who  would  by  no 
means  undertake  the  pounding  and  preparing  of  the  native  com, 
while  a  preparation  of  wheat,  such  as  mohamsa,  can  be  always 
kept  ready ;  but  the  market  of  Wiishek  is  only  held  every  Wed- 
nesday. In  the  whole  of  this  country,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
kdngona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  gabaga,  form  the  stand- 
ard currency  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  is 
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aot  designated  by  the  Kantiii  word  "  mlye"  or  "  y^ro,"*  nor  with 
the  common  Hausa  word  ^'  dari,"  but  by  the  name  ^*  zango,"  which 
is  used  only  in  the  western  parts  of  Hausa  and  in  S6koto. 

I  had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  southeastern  hamlet,  which  is 
Ate  sm^est  of  the  four,  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the 
place,  not  being  aware  of  its  extent,  and  from  here  I  made,  in  the 
afternoon,  a  sketch  of  the  mountain  range  toward  the  south,  and 
the  dry  shelving  level  bordered  by  the  strip  of  green  verdure  with 
the  pdm-trees  in  the  foreground,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposita  In  the  evening  I  was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of 
the  two  bfllama  who  govern  the  town,  and  I  had  the  satis&ction 
of  making  a  "  tailor  to  his  majesty  Miiniydma,"  who  was  residing 
heie,  very  happy  by  the  present  of  a  few  large  darning-needles  for 
sewing  the  libbedi  or  wadded  dress  for  the  soldiers. 

Mondayj  December  20A.  On  leaving  Wiishek,  we  directed  our 
cooxse  by  the  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  south-southwest, 
cioesing  several  hollows,  one  of  which  presented  a  very  luxuriant 
cotlon-ground  carefully  fenced  in  by  the  euphorhiojoea^  here  called 
magara,  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion.  The  coun- 
try in  general  consisted  of  a  broken  sandy  level  clothed  with  tall 
reeds.  Leaving,  then,  a  small  village  of  the  name  of  6^y6  in  a 
recess  of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  undulating  plain,  the  prairie 
of  Nogo,  open  toward  the  west,  but  bounded  on  the  east  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  low  hills,  and  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
broom,  to  which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and  far- 
ther on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  large  clusters  of  "  abisga,"  or  Capparis  sodcUa.  Only  here 
and  there  traces  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was 
very  powerfiil ;  and  as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a 
while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the  mountain 
chain  on  our  left ;  and  in  a  recess  or  amphitheatre  which  is  formed 
by  the  eminences,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  Gabata,  the  old  residence 
of  the  Mdniydma,  but  at  present  exhibitiag  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  unsightly  ruins,  encompassed  toward  the  road  side  by  a  wall 
built  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present  entirely  in  decay, 
while  in  the  very  angle  of  the  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
a  stone  dwelling  is  seen,  where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times, 

^  The  Kantfri,  in  order  to  express  "one  hundred, "  have  relinqiiished  the  expres- 
skm  of  their  native  idiom,  and  generally  make  nse  of  the  Arab  term  "  mfje." 
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for  every  ruler  of  the  countay,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  remain  in  retirement  for  seven  days.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  visit  tliia  spot ;  but  the  present  governor  had  urgentiy  request- 
ed me  to  abstain  from  such  a  profane  undertaking,  the  place  be- 
ings as  he  saidj  haunted  by  spirits ;  and  my  sudden  indisposition 
prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  design.  The  natives  say 
that  there  are  c^ves  leading  from  the  stone  dwelling  into  the  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  mountain  slope,  which  is  beau- 
tifully variedj  and  having  on  our  right  a  fine  grove  of  magnificent 
trees  and  cxiltivated  fields,  we  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  well  situated  in  the  recess  of  the  mountains,  but  had 
great  difficulty  in  choosing  a  spot  tolerably  fixje  fix)m  ants.  Here 
I  felt  so  weak  that  I  did  not  care  either  about  the  ruins  of  Gabata 
or  any  thing  else  but  the  most  profound  repose. 

Tu£sdmj^  Deccmhr  2\st,  The  night  was  very  cold  and  disagree- 
abkj  a  heavy  northeasterly  gale  not  only  bringing  cold,  but  like- 
wise covering  us  with  clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Penniseium 
disikfiumj  and  we  started  in  a  condition  any  thing  but  cheerful. 
The  mountain  chain  on  our  left  now  receded,  and  the  country  ex- 
hibited a  rich  abundance  of  timber  and  herbage,  the  forest  being 
i^reeably  broken  hj  a  large  extent  of  stubble-fields  where  nullet 
and  beans  were  grown ;  and  distinguished  among  the  cultivated 
grounds  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  were 
the  fields  of  Chegchega  or  Gimmachak,  the  oldest  estate  of  the 
family  of  Munijoma,  which  we  had  on  our  lefli.*  In  the  inter- 
vening tracts  of  R>rest  the  tim-el-barka  or  k^go  {Mmosa  Nilotica) 
was  very  common,  but  it  was  at  present  leafless.  Grranite  pro- 
trudes now  and  then ;  and  fexther  on  the  whole  country  became 
clothed  with  retem  or  broom. 

Cloee  to  the  village  of  Baratawa  we  crossed  a  narrow  but  beau- 
tifUl  and  regiJar  vale,  adorned  with  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I 
ever  saw,  which  were  not  only  developing  their  domelike  umbra- 
geous crowns  in  fiill  splendor,  but  which  were  the  more  beautiful 
as  the  fruit  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Close  to  the  well  a  group 
of  slender  ddm  palms  were  starting  forth,  with  their  light  fenlike 
foliage,  in  singular  contrast  to  the  domelike  crowns  of  dark  green 
foliage  which  adorned  the  tamarind-trees.  This  beautiful  tree 
farther  on  also  remained  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  landscape ; 
butj  besides  this,  the  k6mor  or  baiire  also,  and  other  species,  were 

"  I  Eim  fl^  litUe  TiuceTtain;  at  present,  whether  this  is  the  old  residence,  or  the 
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observed,  and  the  £m  palm  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Cattle 
and  camels  enlivened  the  country,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  field,  and  was  dotted  with  numerous  corn-stacks. 

I  had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  this  day  to  reach  the 
natron  lake  of  Kel^no ;  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and,  although  I  reached  the  first  hamlet,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Keldno,  I  was  obliged  to  encamp  without  being 
able  to  reach  the  lake.  There  had  been  in  former  times  a  large 
place  of  the  same  name  hereabout;  but  the  inhabitants  had  dis- 
persed, and  settled  in  small  detached  hamlets.  Close  to  our  en- 
campment there  was  a  pond  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable 
depA,  which  seemed  never  to  dry  up.  It  was  densely  overgrown 
with  tall  papyrus  and  mel&.  The  core  of  the  root  of  this  rush 
was  used  by  my  young  Shtiwa  companion  to  allay  his  hunger, 
but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  palatable ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treat- 
ed hospitably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet.  The  baure,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  kdmor,  have  generally  a  very  stunted  and 
extremely  poor  appearance  in  this  district,  and  nothing  at  all  like 
that  magnificent  specimen  which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  approach 
to  Sudan,  in  the  valley  of  B6ghel. 

Wednesday,  December  22d.  The  night  was  very  cold,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  coldest  which  I  experienced  on  my  whole  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer being  only  8°  above  fireezing  point;  but  nevertheless, 
there  being  no  wind,  the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  serv- 
ants were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  much  colder  the  day  before, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  22°  more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I  sent  the 
greater  part  of  my  people,  together  with  the  camels,  straight  on 
to  Badamtini,  while  I  took  only  my  two  body-guards,  the  Gatr6ni 
and  the  Shiiwa,  with  me.  The  country  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  on  the  previous  day ;  but  there  was  less  cultivation, 
and  the  diim  palm  gradually  became  predominant  In  one  place 
there  were  two  isolated  del^  palms.  Several  specimens  of  the 
Kafilia  were  also  observed.  The  level  was  broken  by  numerous 
hollows,  the  bottom  being  mostly  covered  with  rank  grass,  and 
now  and  then  even  containing  water.  In  front  of  us,  three  de- 
tached eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from  north  to  south, 
the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the  westerti  foot  of  the  central 
eminence,  not  fej*  from  a  village  called  Magajiri.  When  we  had 
passed  this  village,  which  was  full  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in 
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large  piles,  partly  sewn  into  "takrufa,"  or  matting  coverings,  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  natron  lake,  lying  before  ns  in  the  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminence,  with  its  snow-white  snrfece  girt 
aU  round  by  a  green  border  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sky 
was  far  from  clear,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  this  season ;  and  a 
high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept  cotton- 
groimdsy  which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by  kitchen  gardens,  where 
deraba  or  Chrchorus  olitorius  was  grown,  the  cultivated  ground 
being  broken  by  diim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  ver- 
dant and  fertile  strip,  we  reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we 
hesitated  some  time  whether  or  not  we  should  venture  upon  its 
surface ;  for  the  crust  of  natron  was  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  underneath  consisting  of  black  boggy  soil, 
from  which  the  substance  separates  continually  afresh.  However, 
I  learned  that,  while  the  efilorescence  at  present  consisted  of  only 
small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time  of  the  biggela,  that 
ia  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  larger  pieces  are  obtained 
here,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake  Tsad 
— ^the  kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called  "  bok- 
tor/'  while  the  other  quaUty  is  called  "  kilbu  tsarafti."  A  large 
provision  of  natron,  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  piles 
about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  protected  by  a 
kyer  of  reedSj  was  stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  basin,  which  is  called  "  abge"  by 
tte  inhabitants,  was  one  mile  and  a  hal£ 

I  here  changed  my  course  in  order  to  join  my  people,  who  had 
gone  on  straiglit  to  Badamiini.  The  country  at  first  was  agreea- 
bly diversified  and  undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned 
with  diim  palms  and  fig-trees ;  and  cultivation  was  seen  to  a  great 
extent,  belonging  to  villages  of  the  territory  of  Gushi,*  which  we 
left  on  one  si^le.  Presently  the  country  became  more  open,  and 
Buddenly  I  saw  before  me  a  small  blue  lake,  bounded  toward  the 
east  by  an  emiiii*nce  of  considerable  altitude,  and  toward  the  north 
by  a  risbg  ground,  on  the  slope  of  which  a  place  of  considerable 
extent  was  stn-tching  out. 

Coming  from  the  monotonous  country  of  B6mu,  the  interest  of 

this  locality  wae  greatly  enhanced ;  and  the  nearer  I  approached, 

• 

*  Tbi^  territory  loraprisea  the  following  villages :  Faiilkaia,  GkSreM,  Matai^wa, 
l^Mnuulii^  Kacht^iard,  Yika,  and  B^a.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  al- 
mdj  bcbng  to  cho  Hansa  race,  or,  as  the  Kaniiri  say,  *<  AYoniL" 
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die  moie  peculiar  did  its  features  appear  to  me;  for  I  now  discov- 
ered that  the  lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round  by 
the  freshest  border  of  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  this  region  of  Negroland. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  joining  our  camels  and  people,  who 
had  pursued  the  direct  road  from  Kel^no ;  for,  having  appointed 
as  the  spot  where  we  were  to  meet  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
town  of  Gadabtini,  or  Badamuni,  toward  the  lake,  we  found  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and  we  there- 
fore had  to  ride  backward  and  forward  before  we  fixed  upon  a 
place  for  our  encampment,  at  the  western  end  of  this  small  luxu- 
riant oasis.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  only  a  fidnt  idea  of  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  this  locality ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  I  made  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  whole  place,  as 
weD  as  my  isolated  situation  and  the  means  at  my  disposal 
vould  allow,  the  result  of  which  is  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  stretching 
out  in  a  westeasterly  direction,  and  surroimded  On  the  west,  north, 
and  south  sides  by  hills  rising  fix)m  100  to  200  feet,  but  bordered 
toward  the  east  by  Mount  Shedfka,  which  rises  to  about  500  or 
600  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In  this  vale  wa- 
ter is  found  gushing  out  from  the  ground  in  rich,  copious  springs, 
and  feeds  two  lakes  after  irrigating  a  considerable  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground,  where,  besides  sorghum  and  millet,  cotton,  pepper, 
indigo,  and  onions  are  grown.  These  lakes  are  united  by  a  nar- 
row channel  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tallest  reeds,  but,  not- 
withstanding their  junction,  are  quite  of  a  diffisrent  nature,  the 
westernmost  containing  fresh  water,  while  that  of  the  eastern  lake 
is  (juite  brackish,  and  ftdl  of  natron.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  region  that  all  the  chains  of  hills  and  mountains 
stretch  from  northeast  to  southwest,  this  being  also  the  direction 
of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  itself  hes  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  downs,  while  a  small- 
er hamlet  borders  the  gardens  on  the  southwest  side.  The  plan- 
tations are  very  carefully  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called 
magara,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  former  occasions;  and  besides 
ktika  or  monkey-bread-trees,  and  k6ma,  or  nebek,  a  few  date- 
palms  contributed  greatly  to  enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey- 
biead-trees,  however,  were  all  of  small  size,  and  of  remarkably 

YoL.  m.— E 
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1.  RIch««t  Pdoreb  at  the  south wppt*rn  bonJf  t  of  Ihe  |ilHiiUtl«i, 

ft.  Op«m  Hiiimr^  In  the  TlU&ge,  &dr>niF>d  with  &  luxumnt  '^kiir^gt'"~hiee. 

S.  Antitfacr  deb  taufce  tn  tha  northern  va]&  4  M&rkct-pUce. 

slender  growtJi^  such  as  I  had  not  before  observed^  while  the  pub- 
lic place  or  *'  fage"  of  the  smaller  village  was  adorned  by  a  karage- 
tree  of  so  rich  a  growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if  not  in  height,  at 
least  ill  the  exuberance  of  its  foUage,  tiic  fiDCSt  trees  of  this  species 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  Miisgu  country. 
I  began  my  survey  of  this  intercatiiig  locality  on  the  south  side, 
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following  first  the  narrow  path  which  separates  the  southern  vil- 
lage from  the  plantation,  and  visiting  again  the  principal  sooice, 
the  rich  volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges,  had 
already  excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the  previous  day. 

This  lowCT  village  can  not  be  very  healthy,  both  on  account  of 
its  exuberant  vegetation,  and  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds ;  but  its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  Keeping,  then,  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
plantation,  I  reached  tiie  eastern  edge  of  the  western  lake,  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus  and  mel^  while,  in  the  nar- 
row space  left  between  the  pltoitation  and  the  lake,  the  baiire  and 
the  gawasd  are  the  common  trees. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  veiy  remarkable, 
as  this  tree,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  this  whole  region; 
aad  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the 
village,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Wumd,  which  has  thence 
received  its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  lakes,  while  in  the  water  itself  where  it  first  becomes 
brackish,  another  kind  of  weed  was  seen,  called  "kumba,"  the  core 
of  which  is  likewise  eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  mel^.  It  was  highly 
interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  my  young  Shtiwa  companion, 
who  was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  immediately  rec- 
ognized, fix)m  the  species  of  reeds,  the  nature  of  the  water  on  the 
border  of  which  they  grew,  as  this  mix^d  character  of  brackish 
and  sweet  water  is,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great  Central  African  lagoon.* 

I  found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
yards  broad,  and  at  present  fordable,  the  water  being  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  natron 
lake  fiom  that  exhibited  by  the  firesh- water  basin  was  remark- 
able in  the  extreme,  the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a  dark  blue 
color,  and  presenting  quite  a  smooth  surface,  while  that  of  the 
other  resembled  the  dark  green  color  of  the  sea,  and,  agitated  by 
the  strong  gale,  broke  splashing  and  foaming  on  the  shore  in 
mighty  billows,  so  that  my  two  companions,  the  Shiiwa  lad  and 
the  E^lusa  boy,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  this  excursion, 
were  quite  in  ecstasy;  having  never  before  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tacle.   It  would  have  been  a  fine  spot  for  a  water-party.    The 

*  See  what  I  hare  said  on  this  subject,  rol.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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surrounding  landscape,  with  Mount  Shedfka  in  the  east,  was  ex- 
tremely inviting,  although  the  weather  was  not  very  clear,  and 
had  been  exceedingly  foggy  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  nei- 
ther boat  nor  canoe,  although  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  is  said  always  to  preserve  about  the  same  level ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  its  waters  are  inhabited 
by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  expose  himself  to  their 
pranks,  either  by  swimming  or  in  a  boat 

The  brackish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely  firom  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  such  a 
quality ;  but  I  found  that  near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  in- 
dented, the  nature  of  the  water  in  the  different  creeks  was  very 
varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh,  while  in  a  neighboring  one  it  was 
not  at  all  drinkable ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  here  there  were 
sometimes  wells  of  the  sweetest  water  quite  close  to  the  border. 
Swarms  of  water-fowl,  of  the  species  called  "garmaka"  by  the 
Hausa  people,  and  "gub6ri"  by  the  Kaniiri,  together  witii  the 
black  rejfjia  and  the  small  sanderling,  enlivened  the  water's  edge, 
where  it  presented  a  sandy  beach. 

A  little  fiirther  on,  the  me\6s  and  kumba  were  succeeded  by  the 
tall  bulrush  called  "  bus,"  while  beyond  the  northeasterly  border 
of  the  lake  an  isolated  date  palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in 
other  respects  entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  sea-weed  being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the  biUows. 
Then  succeeded  a  cotton  plantation,  which  evidentiy  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  a  small  brook  formed  by  another  source 
of  fresh  water  which  joins  the  lake  fixjm  this  side.  From  the 
end  of  this  plantation,  where  the  natron  lake  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  kept  along  the  bank  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  till  I  again  reached  the  narrow  junction 
between  the  two  lakes.  Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult  to 
traverse,  on  account  of  an  outlying  branch  of  the  plantation  dose- 
ly  bordering  the  lake,  and  I  had  again  to  ascend  the  downs  from 
whence  I  had  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  beautiful  panorama  on  the 
previous  day.  I  thus  re-entered  the  principal  village  fix)m  the 
•northeast  side;  and  while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which 
intersects  the  market-place,  I  saw  with  delight  that  the  town  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by  a  narrow  but  very  rich  vale, 
meandering  along  and  clad  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation ;  and  I 
here  observed  another  spring,  which  broke  forth  with  almost  as 
powerful  a  stream  as  that  near  the  southern  quarter,  and  was  en- 
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livened  by  a  number  of  women  bnaily  employed  in  fetching  their 
supply  of  water. 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds  or  stalls ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  weaving  to  be  observed  in  the  place,  its 
whole  appearance  exhibiting  signs  of  industry.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, obtun  a  sheep,  or  even  as  much  as  a  fowl,  so  that  our  even- 
ing's repast  was  rather  poor ;  and  a  very  cold  easterly  wind  blow- 
ing direct  into  the  door  of  my  tent,  which  I  had  opened  toward 
Mount  Shedlka  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
lakes  and  the  plantation,  render^  it  still  more  cheerless.  The 
whole  of  the  irJiabitants  belong  to  the  Hausa  race,  and  the  gov- 
ernor himself  is  of  that  nation.*  He  is  in  a  certain  degree  de- 
poident  on  the  governor  of  Zlnder,  and  not  directly  on  the  sheikh; 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  degrading  manner  by  my  trooper, 
although  the  latter  was  a  mere  attendant  of  A^dama,  the  governor 
of  DonarL 

Friday^  DecenJ)er  2Ath.  I  made  an  interesting  day's  march  to 
Mfrriya,  another  locality  of  the  province  Demagherim,  greatly  fii- 
vored  by  nature.  The  first  part  of  our  road  was  rather  hilly,  or 
even  mountainous,  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting 
out  into  the  more  open  countiy  firom  S.E.,  and  formiag  in  the 
whole  district  a  weU-marked  boundary.  The  village  Handara, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  higher  mountain  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  which  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  two  miles, 
was  most  charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in  several  straggling 
groups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhibiting  a  &r  greater  ap- 
pearance of  prosperity  than  BadamiinL  It  was  highly  interesting 
to  take  a  peep  on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.    Poultry  was  here  in  great  abundance. 

While  descending  from  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  ra- 
vine enlivened  by  a  spring,  and  adorned  by  a  few  detached  groups 
of  date  and  del^  palms  spreading  their  feathery  foliage  by  the 
aide  of  the  dtim  pahns.  Leaving  then  a  cotton  plantation,  stretch- 
ing out  where  the  ravine  widened,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground, 
our  route  lying  now  through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times 
through  forest;  and,  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we 
crossed  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly  adorned  with  vegetation, 
and  bordered  toward  the  north  by  sandy  downs,  over  which  lies 

*  The  territoiy  under  his  command  comprues,  besides  Badamifn],  Tonr  ViUage^, 
all  situated  toward  the  north,  their  names  being  as  ibUows :  Jishwa,  Koiklbn,  Zer- 
w6f  and  Jigaw. 
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the  direct  route  to  Zfnder.  A  little  lower  down  this  valley  we 
passed  a  small  village  called  Potor6,  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a  few  date- 
trees  form  a  beautiM  fiinge  to  this  little  oasis ;  here,  also,  springs 
seemed  to  be  plentiftd,  and  large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached  the  wall  of  the  town 
of  Mirriya,  which  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  tamarind- 
trees.  This  town  had  been  once  a  large  place,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  western  province  of  B6mu.  But  when  the  town  of 
Zfnder  was  founded,  about  twenty -five  years  previously,  by  Slf- 
man,  the  father  of  the  present  governor  Ibram,  Mirriya  be^tn  to 
decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  territory  fell  into  a  certain  degree  of 
dependence  upon  the  governor  of  Zmder.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated  with  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs  which  ooze  forth  from 
the  sandy  downs ;  besides  a  few  date-trees,  a  group  of  slender, 
feathery-leaved  g6nda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave  it 
an  uncommonly  attractive  character.  Having  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for  some  time  another 
path,  I  had  to  wait  till  long  after  sunset  before  they  came  up,  and, 
while  resting  in  the  open  air,  received  a  visit  from  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who,  in  true  Hausa  feshion,  arrived  well  dressed  and 
mounted,  with  a  numerous  train  of  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
singing  men,  and  musicians. 

Saturday^  December  2bth.  This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  anival 
in  Zfnder,  an  important  station  for  me,  as  I  had  here  to  wait  for 
new  supplies,  without  which  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate 
any  great  distance  westward. 

The  country  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  larger  or  smaller  eminences  were  entirely  isolated, 
with  the  exception  of  those  near  Zfnder,  which  formed  more  reg- 
ular chains.  The  ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  the  rocks  being  entirely  of  sandstone,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  small  water-courses,  at  present  dry.  This  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  district  was  not  very  populous;  but  we 
passed  some  villages  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  weU  off,  as 
they  had  cattle  and  poultry. 

Pursuing  our  northwesterly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of 
Zfnder  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles  and  a  haU^  and,  wind- 
ing round  the  south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  rampart  of  earth  and  a  small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west 
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Passing  then  by  the  house  of  the  sheiif  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the 
vizier  of  Bomu,  we  reached  the  quarters  which  had  been  assigned 
to  ns,  and  which  consisted  of  two  clay  rooms.  Here  I  was  en- 
abled to  deposit  all  my  property  in  security,  no  place  in  the  whole 
of  Sudan  being  so  ill  &med,  on  account  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  Zinder. 

The  situation  of  Zfnder  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large 
mass  of  rock  starts  forth  fix>m  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side,  while  others  are  scattered  in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so 
that  a  rich  supply  of  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below  the  sur- 
£Gtce,  fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving  to  the 
vegetation  around  a  richer  character.  This  is  enhanced  especially 
by  several  groups  of  date  pahns,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or 
zang6,  belonging  to  the  Tawarek  chie&  who  command  the  salt- 
trade,  and  especially  one  which  belongs  to  Lusu,  and  another  to 
A'nnur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  The  larger  plan- 
tation, which  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  vizier  of  B6mu, 
had  recently  begun  to  the  south  of  the  town,  although  veiy  prom- 
ising, and  fall  of  vegetables  difficult  to  procure  in  this  country,  was 
too  young  to  contribute  any  thing  to  ike  general  character  of  the 
place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger  trees,  and  had  only  a  sin- 
gle pahn-tree  and  a  lime.  I  am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of  De- 
cember, 1853,  which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation,  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  state  from  which  he  called  it  fortii. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  and  its  environs 
will,  Ihope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  peculiar  character;  but  it  can 
give  not  the  feintest  notion  of  the  bustle  and  traffic  which  concen- 
trate in  this  place,  however  limited  they  may  be  when  compared 
with  those  of  European  cities.  Besides  some  indigo-dyeing,  there 
is  scarcely  any  industry  in  Zfnder ;  yet  its  commercial  importance 
has  of  late  become  so  great  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  "  tiie  Ghite  of  Sudan."  But,  of  course,  its  importance  is  only 
based  on  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  B6mu,  which  it  serves  to 
connect  more  directly  with  tiie  north,  along  the  western  route  by 
way  of  Ghat  and  Ghadames,  which  has  the  great  advantage  over 
the  eastern  or  Fezzan  route  that  even  smaller  caravans  can  proceed 
along  it  with  some  degree  of  security,  that  other  route  having  be- 
come extremely  unsafe.  It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for  the 
inhabitants,  the  salt-caravan  of  the  Kfl-owi  having  arrived  some 
time  previously,  and  all  the  hamlets  situated  around  the  town 
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1.  Residence  of  governor,  indoeed  by  mattlng-iroTk. 
9.  Houae  of  sherif  el  F.isL  8.  Market-pUoe. 


4.  My  own  qoAltefS. 


6.  Quarters  ballt  for  the  accommodation  of  stTangen. 
8.  "  StoU,**  or  plantation,  belonging  to  the  sher&f  el  FisL 

7.  Hamlet.  "  sangrS,'*  belonging  to  A'nnar,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-owi. 

8.  "  Zango**  belonging  to  LOsA,  the  chief  of  the  Kdl-acan^res. 

9.  "  Zang6"  belonging  to  some  other  chiefs  among  the  TairArek. 

being  foil  of  these  desert  traders,  who  during  their  leisure  hours 
endeavored  to  make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  music 
and  dancing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again  my 
friend,  the  old  chief  of  Tint^lust,  who,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  adopted  toward  him  by  Mr.  Richardson,  behaved 
rather  coolly  toward  me,  although  I  did  not  fail  to  make  him  a 
small  present 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  labors  and  re- 
searches in  regard  to  Bomu,  and  to  send  home  as  much  of  my 
journal  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  expose  it  to  any  risk,  I  staid 
most  of  the  time  in  my  quarters,  which  I  had  comfortably  fitted 
up  with  a  good  supply  of  "  sfggedi"  or  coarse  reed  mats,  taking 
only  now  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  a  ride  on  horseback  either 
round  the  town  or  into  the  large  well- wooded  valley  which  stretch- 
•es  along  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  to 
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the  N.E.  Once  I  took  a  longer  ride,  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  with  a  yale  at  its  foot, 
fringed  with  d6m  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1853, 1  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  Mohammed  el  *Akerdt,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion previously,*  a  valuable  consignment,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,t  which  were  packed  very  cleverly  in  two 
boxes  of  sugar,  so  that  scarcely  any  body  became  aware  that  I  had 
received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed  well  deserving  of  a 
present  equal  to  his  stipulated  salary ;  but  I  received  no  letters 
on  this  occasion.  I  had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here 
such  of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoiled  or  broken  by  new 
ones;  but  I  was  entirely  disappointed  in  this  respect,  and  hence, 
in  my  fiurther  journey,  my  observations  regarding  elevation  and 
temperature  are  rather  defective. 

I  then  finished  my  purchases,  amounting  altogether  to  the  value 
of  776,000  kurdl,  of  all  sorts  of  articles  which  I  expected  would 
be  useful  on  my  ferther  proceedings,  such  as  red  conmion  ber- 
nnses,  white  turbans,  looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  for  which  I  had  at  the  time  the  best  op- 
portunity of  purchasing,  as  all  Arab  and  European  merchandise, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  kaflGala,  was  rather  cheap.  Thus  I  pre- 
pared for  my  setting  out  for  the  west ;  for  although  I  would  glad- 
ly have  waited  a  few  days  longer,  in  order  to  receive  the  other 
parcel,  consistLng  of  a  box  with  English  ironware  and  four  hund- 
red dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for  me  by  way  of  Kukawa,  and 
which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  intrusted,  in  Fezzan,  to  a 
Tebu  merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise that  I  should  arrive  in  Katsena  before  the  G6berawa  set  out 
on  a  warlike  expedition  against  that  province,  for  which  they  were 
then  preparing  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  thus  that  the  parcel 
above-mentioned,  which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrangements,  was 
sent  after  me  to  Zlnder  by  the  vizier,  and  which  arrived  only  a 
few  days  after  I  had  left  that  place,  remained  there  in  the  hands 
of  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  and,  on  his  being  assassinated  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1854,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
slaves  of  the  usurper  *  Abd  e'  Bahman. 

*  See  voL  I.,  p.  166. 

t  Unfortanatelj,  they  were  not  all  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollars ;  bat  there  were 
among  the  number  forty  pieces  of  five  francs,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Turkish 
mejidije. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

DEPARTURE  PROM  ZI'NDER. — THE  BORDER  REGION  BETWEEN  THE 
BO'RNU  and  the  FULFU'LDE  empires.— SECOND  STAY  IN  KA'- 
TSENA. 

Sunday^  January  80/A,  1858.  I  left  the  capital  of  the  western- 
most province  of  the  B6mu  empire  in  the  best  spirits,  having  at 
length  succeeded,  during  my  prolonged  stay  there,  in  getting  rid 
of  the  disease  in  my  feet,  which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my 
return  from  Bagfrmi  to  Kiikawa.  I  had,  moreover,  strengthened 
my  little  caravan  by  two  very  excellent  campls,  which  I  had 
bought  here ;  and  I  was  now  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money,  stores,  and  presents,  the  total  value  of  which  exceeded  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  seemed  to  guarantee  success  to  my 
undertaking,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave  me 
confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  Fulbe,  my  first 
dealings  with  whom  had  not  been  very  promising.  However,  the 
road  before  me  was  any  thing  but  safe,  as  I  had  again  to  traverse 
with  my  valuable  property  that  border  district  intermediate  be- 
tween the  independent  Hausawa  and  the  Fulbe,  which  is  the  scene 
of  uninterrupted  warfare  and  violence,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  caravan  at  the  time ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  place  were  of  opinion  that  this  route,  by  way  of  Chiza- 
wa,  was  safer  than  that  by  Daura,  the  unscrupulous  governor  of 
the  latter  province,  under  cover  of  his  authority,  which  could  not 
be  withstood  with  a  high  hand,  being  apparently  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  the  highway  robbers  in  the  border  wilderness,  who,  by 
watchfulness  and  good  arms,  might  be  kept  at  a  respectful  distance. 
But  altogether  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate  circumstance  for  me, 
as  I  cherished  the  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town  of  Daura, 
which,  as  I  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have 
been  the  oldest  settlement;  of  the  Hausa  tribe,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  from  their  origin,  nearly  related  to  the  Berber  fenodly,  the 
Dlggera,  a  section  of  that  nation,  being  formerly  entirely  predom- 
inant in  the  territory  of  Daura.  At  that  time,  however,  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  on  my  return  from  the  west,  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  circumstances  prevented  me 
from  carrying  out  my  design. 
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The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  westward, 
besides  being  richly  studded  with  fixed  dwelling-places,  was  Ml 
of  parties  of  A'sbenawa  salt-traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  en- 
camped, and  having  their  merchandise  careftdly  protected  by 
fences  of  corn-stalks.  But,  although  these  people  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  animated  character  of  the  landscape,  yet  their  presence 
by  no  means  added  to  the  security  of  the  country,  and  altogether 
my  order  of  march  became  now  a  very  different  one  fix)m  what  it 
had  been.  Throughout  my  march  firom  Kiikawa  to  Zfnder,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  proceed  &r  in  advance 
of  the  camels,  with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I  used  to  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  had  set  in ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity  of  the  country,  it  now  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company 
with  my  luggage  train. 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  from  Zfnder,  was 
undulating,  with  ledges  or  small  ridges  and  isolated  masses  of 
granite  boulders  starting  forth  here  and  there ;  but  the  country 
graduaQy  improved,  especially  after  we  had  passed  a  pond  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a  concav- 
ity or  hollow,  and  fringed  with  wide-spreading  trees  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  were  shaded  by  a  few  diim 
pahns.  Thus  we  reached  the  village  of  Tfrmenf,  lying  at  the  bor- 
der of  a  shallow  vale,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  stockade. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  a  nxraierous  body  of  Ikazkezan,  mustering, 
besides  a  great  many  on  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  men  well  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their 
independent  spirit,  to  pursue  a  contraband  road  along  the  border 
district  between  Daura  and  Katsena,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any 
costoms  to  the  potentates  of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of 
Daura  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  dar- 
ing smugglers. 

Near  the  village  of  Dambeda  also,  which  we  reached  after  a 
march  of  two  miles  from  T^rmenf,  through  a  more  hilly  country, 
several  divisions  of  the  salt-caravan  were  encamped,  and  we  chose 
oxur  camping-ground  near  a  troop  of  native  traders,  or  fetaki. 
While  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  a  Tarki  or  Am6shagh,  mounted 
on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to  us,  apparently  astonished  at  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which  he  seemed  to  recognize  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but  he  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  rec- 
ognized myself,  for  he  was  no  other  than  Agha  Batiire;  the  son 
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of  Ibrahim,  from  Seliifiyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  foray  made 
against  us  at  the  time  of  entering  A'fr  or  A'sben,  by  the  border 
tribes  of  that  country. 

In  the  depression  of  the  plain  toward  the  south  from  our  en- 
campment, where  all  the  moisture  of  the  district  collected,  cotton 
was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  while  adjoining  the  village,  which 
lay  close  to  a  ridge  of  granite,  a  small  field  of  tobacco  was  to  be 
seen.  A  petty  market,  whidi  was  held  here,  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  grain,  poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  for- 
gotten to  lay  in  a  store  of  tiie  latter  article,  which  is  indispensable 
to  travelers  in  hot  countries. 

Monday^  Januairy  3l5<.  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
was  densely  inhabited,  but  it  was  rather  scantily  timbered,  the 
ground  being  dad  only  with  short  uuderwood;  detached  hills 
were  seen  now  and  then ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles, 
the  character  of  the  country  changed,  kalgo  appearing  more  fre- 
quently, while  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  sand.  Toward  the  south 
the  vegetation  was  richer,  several  Tawarek  hamlets  appearing  in 
the  distance.  Thus  we  reached  a  large  well,  aV>ut  thirteen  &thoms 
deep  and  richly  provided  with  water,  where  a  large  number  of 
Biizawe,  or  Tawarek  half-castes,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled ; 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  greater  proof  of  ingenuity 
which  I  here  observed,  a  young  bull  being  ^nployed  in  drawing 
up  the  water  in  a  large  leather  bag  containing  a  supply  sufficient 
for  two  horses,  this  being  the  only  time  during  my  travels  in  Ne- 
grolarid  that  I  observed  such  a  method  of  drawing  up  the  water, 
which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  weUs,  is  procured  by  the 
labor  of  man  alone.  The  young  bull  was  led  by  a  very  pretty 
Am6shagh  girl,  to  whom  I  made  a  present  of  a  tin  box  with  a 
looking-glass  in  it  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did  not 
Ml  to  thank  me  by  a  courtesy,  and  the  expression  of  an  amiable 
"  agaishdka,"  "  my  best  thanks."  In  the  whole  of  this  country  a 
custom  still  prevails,  dating  fix)m  the  period  of  the  strength  of  the 
B6mu  empire,  to  the  effect  that  the  horses  of  the  travelers  must 
be  watered  at  any  well  in  precedence  to  the  wants  of  the  natives 
themselves. 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was  one  of  life 
and  activity;  andtheinterest  of  the  scenery  was  fiirther  increased 
by  a  dense  grove  of  fine  tamarind-trees  which  spread  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  path.  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district  be- 
longs to  the  territory  of  Tumtdmma,  the  governor  of  which  is  a 
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vassal  of  Zfnder.    dose  to  Tamttiinina,  on  the  west,  lies  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Groigom. 

Leaving  the  principal  road  on  onr  right,  and  following  a  more 
sontherlj  one,  we  encamped  near  the  village  of  Gtimda,  which 
consisted  of  two  hamlets  inhabited  exdusivelj  by  Tawarek  slaves. 
But  the  territory  belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tmntdmma. 
A  troop  of  &taki,  or  native  traders,  were  encamped  near  us. 

Tuesday^  February  Ist.  The  sux&kceofthe  county  through  which 
onr  road  lay  was  broken  by  depressions  of  larger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent, where  the  dum  palm  flourished  in  great  numbers — ^a  tree 
which  is  very  common  in  the  territory  of  Tasawa,  which  we  en- 
tered a  short  time  before  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaso.  We 
had  here  descended  altogether,  most  probably,  a  couple  of  hund- 
red feet,  although  the  descent  was  not  r^ular,  and  was  broken 
by  an  occasional  ascent  The  road  was  weU  frequented  by  people 
coming  from  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to  advantage 
in  Zlnder. 

We  made  a  long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
passing  the  large  village  of  Shabare,  which  attracted  our  attention 
fiom  the  distance  by  tiie  beating  of  drums,  but  could  not  supply 
US  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  its  well  measuring  twenty- 
five  &thoms  in  depth,  and,  nevertheless,  being  almost  dry;  and 
thiis  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  Mafjirg(,  after  a  march  of  al- 
most twenty-five  nules.  The  village  is  named  from  a  iroughWc^ 
depression,  on  the  slope  of  which  it  is  sitoated,  and  which,  toward 
the  south,  contains  a  considerable  grove  of  dtim  palms.  We  en- 
camped dose  to  the  well,  which  is  fourteen  fiithoms  deep,  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  which  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, although  it  had  been  ransacked  two  years  before  by  the 
governor  of  Eatsena;  but,  in  these  regions,  dwelling-places  are 
as  easily  restored  as  they  are  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  no- 
torious for  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  had  to  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in  beans; 
and  we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels,  which  are  made  up 
in  amall  bundles,  and  called  "harawa"  by  the  Arabs,  affording 
most  excellent  food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday^  FArvary  2d.  Several  native  travelers  had  attached 
themselves  to  my  troop.    Among  them  was  an  abominable  slave- 
dealer  who  was  continually  beating  his  poor  victims.    I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  get  rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
*  '*  Jirgf '  means  boat,  as  well  as  a  large  trcragb  for  wateruig  the  cattle. 
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people,  being  bound  for  Tasawa,  which  I  was  to  leave  at  some 
distance  on  my  right.  While  my  people  were  loading  the  cainels, 
I  roved  about,  making  a  very  pleasant  promenade  along  the  vale, 
which  was  richly  adorned  with  diim  palms.  Having  set  out  at 
length,  keeping  a  little  too  much  toward  the  west,  and  crossing 
the  great  high  road  which  comes  fix)m  Tasawa,  we  passed  several 
villages  on  our  road,  while  diim  palms  and.  tamarind-trees  enliv- 
ened the  country  where  the  ground  was  not  cultivated,  but  espe- 
cially the  many  small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road,  we  en- 
camped near  a  village  (the  name  of  which,  by  accident,  I  did  not 
learn)  situated  in  a  large  vale  rich  in  dtim  palms,  and  encompass- 
ed on  the  east  side  by  a  regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable 
height.  Eice  was  cultivated  in  the  beds  beside  the  onions,  while 
wheat,  wiiich  is  generally  raised  in  this  way,  was  not  grown  at  alL 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there  is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  B6mu,  this  village  constituting,  I  think,  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  article  of  food,  which 
is  the  chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of  Kdbbi  and  along  the  Niger. 
The  wells  in  this  valley  were  only  three  feet  deep,  and  richly  pro- 
vided with  water;  and  the  whole  vale  was  altogether  remarkable. 

Thursday^  February  Sd.  The  dense  grove  of  diim  palms  through 
which  our  road  led  afforded  a  most  picturesque  spectacle  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  morning  sky,  and  reminded  me  of  the  extensive 
groves  of  palm-trees  which  I  had  seen  in  more  northern  climes, 
while  large  piles  of  the  fruit  of  the  fen  palm,  stored  up  by  the  na- 
tives, excited  the  fecetious  remarks  of  those  among  my  people 
who  were  natives  of  Fezzan ;  and  they  sneered  at  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  these  negroes,  who,  being  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
delicious  and  fer-femed  frmt  of  the  nobler  Phoenix,  were  reduced 
to  the  poor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree.  We  then  left 
the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its  wells  seven  fethoms  in 
depth,  at  the  side  of  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the  east.  The 
country  then  became  more  open ;  and  after  a  march  of  four  miles, 
we  reached  the  shallow  fiddama  of  Gkizawa,  and,  leaving  the  town 
at  a  short  distance  on  pur  right,  encamped  a  little  to  the  south,  not 
fer  from  a  fine  old  tamarind-tree. 

I  was  enjoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when  my  friend 
the  serkf-n-turawa,  whom,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hausa 
country,  I  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  African 
dandy,  came  up,  on  a  splendid  horse,  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
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me.  Tlie  petty  chief  oi  Gazawa  and  his  people  had  been  much 
afraid,  after  they  had  received  the  news  of  my  approach,  that  I 
might  take  another  road,  in  order  to  avoid  msddng  them  a  pres- 
ent, which  has  the  same  value  as  the  toll  in  a  European  country. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several  horsemen  in  or- 
der to  see  what  direction  I  had  pursued,  and  he  expressed  his  satis- 
facdon  that  I  had  come  to  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  "he  did  not  &il  to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  pas- 
sage through  the  country  I  had  not  given  them  any  thing  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerful  protection  of  Elafji,  which  I  enjoyed  at  that 
time.  This  was  very  true ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  here  to 
make  presents  to  four  different  persons,  although  I  only  remained 
half  a  day :  first,  this  little  officious  friend  of  mine ;  then  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  himself  together  with  his  liege  lord,  the  chief 
of  Maradi ;  and,  finally,  Sadfku,  the  former  Piillo  governor  of 
Katsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this  town. 

Having  satisfied  the  serkf-n-turawa,  I  wrapped  a  bemiis  and  a 
shawl  or  zub^ta  in  a  handkerchief  and  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  governor,  whose  name,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  Baffa,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  pleasant  old  fellow.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  present,  though  he  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  his  liege  lord,  the  prince  of  Maradi,  who  would  not 
&il  to  hear  of  my  having  passed  through  the  ooimtry,  would  de- 
mand something  for  himself;  and  he  advised  me,  therefore,  to  send 
to  that  chief  a  few  medicines. 

I  then  rode  .to  Sadfku,  the  son  of  the  &moos  M'aUem  'Omaro, 
or  Ghomaro,  who  had  been  eight  years  governor  of  Katsena,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  till,  having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of 
Ids  liege  lord,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  a^ 
endeavoring  to  make  hunself  independent^  he  was  deposed  by 
'AKju,  the  second  successor  of  Bello,  and  obliged  to  seek  safety 
among  the  enemies  of  his  nation.  Sadiku  was  a  stately  person, 
of  tall  figure,  a  serious^  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  high, 
powerftd  chest,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Negroland,  and  still 
less  among  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe.  However,  he  is  not  a  pure 
Polio,  being  the  o£&pring  of  a  B6mu  female  slave.  He  had  some- 
thing melancholy  about  him ;  and  this  was  very  natural,,  as;  he 
could  not  well  be  sincerely  beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was 
obliged  to  live,  and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a  relentless 
war  against  his  kinsmen.  Sad£ku's  house,  which  was  m  the  ut- 
most decay,  was  a  convincing  proof  either  that  he  waa  in  reality 
Vouin.— F 
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miserably  off,  or  that  he  felt  obliged  to  pretend  poverty  and  mis- 
ery. He  understood  Arabic  tolerably  well,  although  he  only 
spoke  very  little.  He  expressed  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence 
in  Maradi ;  but  having  heard  how  strictly  Europeans  adhere  to 
their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  never 
received  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Overweg  had 
promised  him ;  but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  not  the  &ult  of  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I  knew, 
had  forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  by  way  of  Zfnder,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  K\ikawa.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  copy  or  two  of 
the  New  Testament  with  me,  and  therefore  made  him  very  happy 
by  adding  this  book  to  the  other  little  presents  which  I  gave  him. 
When  I  left  the  company  of  this  man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
drink  of  fiira  with  Serkl-n-turawa — ^however,  not  as  a  proof  of 
sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a  means  of  begging  some  farther  things 
fix)m  me ;  and  I  was  glad  at  length  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
young  fellow. 

Friday^  Febnuxry  4th.  We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined 
here  at  Qazawa  by  two  small  parties  belonging  to  the  salt-caravan 
of  the  K^-owl,  when,  having  taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  reloaded  all  our  fire-arms,  we  commenced  our  march,  about 
half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  the  unsafe  wilder- 
ness which  intervenes  between  the  independent  Hausa  states  and 
that  of  the  Fiilbe.  The  forest  was  illumed  by  a  bright  moon- 
light; and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five  miles  beyond  the 
melancholy  site  of  Dankama,  very  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
1  had  halted  two  years  before.  We  were  all  greatly  fatigued ; 
and  a  soi-disant  sherff  from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it  seemed, 
belonging  to  the  Tajakant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my  cara- 
van in  Zfnder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my  company,  felt 
very  sickly.  He  had  suffered  already  a  great  deal  in  Zfnder,  and 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a 
severe  trial.  Not  being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health, 
as  there  was  no  water  here,  we  pursued  our  journey  soon  after 
midnight,  and  reached  the  well-known  walls  of  Katsena  after  a 
march  of  about  six  hours. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  I  pitched  my  tent  a  few 
himdred  yards  from  the  gate  (k6fe-n-samrf)  of  this  town,  by  the 
governor  of  which  I  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  en- 
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tering  this  country.  It  was  not  long  before  several  A'sbenawa 
people  belonging  to  A'nnnr,  followed  by  the  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernor, came  to  salute  me ;  and  after  a  little  while  I  was  joined  by 
my  old  tormentor,  the  Tawati  merchant  Bel-Gh^t  But  our  meet- 
ing this  time  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when  I 
Sist  saw  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  recognized  me,  and  heard  from 
me  that  I  was  come  to  fulfill  my  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Sultan  of  S6koto,  he  could  not  restrain  his  delight  and  excitement^ 
and  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  repeating  my  name  several 
times.  In  &ctj  his  whole  behavior  changed  from  this  moment; 
and  although  he  at  times  begged  a  few  things  from  me,  and  did 
not  prcxmre  me  very  generous  treatment  firom  the  governor,  yet) 
on  the  whole,  he  behaved  friendly  and  decently.  He  asked  me 
repeatedly  why  I  had  not  gone  to  Ean6;  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Kan6 ;  that,  in  confoimity  with  my  prom- 
ise, I  had  come  to  Eatsena,  and  that  here  I  should  make  tdl  my 
purchases,  in  order  to  undertake  the  journey  to  S6koto  from  this 
place  under  the  protection  of  its  governor,  Mohammed  Bello. 
Now  I  must  confess  that  I  had  another  motive  for  not  going  to 
Ean<$  besides  this;  for  the  Vizier  of  B6mu  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  I  should  not  go  to  Kan6,  as  my  journey  to  the  Fiilbe 
would  else  be  displeasing  to  himself  and  the  sheikh,  by  interfer- 
iDg  with  their  policy,  and  I  had  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to 
his  wishes,  although  I  foresaw  that  it  would  cause  me  a  heavy 
loss,  as  I  might  have  bought  all  the  articles  of  which  I  was  in 
want  at  a  &r  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central  market  of  Negro- 
land  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  Katsena. 

I  staid  outside  the  town  until  the  following  morning,  while  my 
quarters  in  the  town  were  preparing.  There  was  an  animated  in- 
tercourse along  my  place  of  encampment^  between  the  old  capital 
and  the  new  place  Wagdje,  whieh  the  governor  had  founded  two 
.  years  before;  and  I  received  the  compliments  of  several  active 
Fdlbe,  whose  expressive  coimtenances  bore  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  &ct  that  their  habit?  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of 
the  softer  manners  of  the  subjected  tribe,  although  such  an  amal- 
gamation has  already  begun  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  Hausa. 
The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the  town  was  spa- 
cious, but  rather  old,  andso  ftill  of  ants  that  I  was  obliged  to  tsJte 
the  greatest  care  to  protect  not  only  my  luggage,  but  my  person 
fiom  these  voracious  insects.  They  not  only  destroyed  eveiy 
thing  that  was  suspended  on  pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while  sitting 
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one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  clay  bank  in  my  room,  I  found, 
when  I  got  up,  a  large  hole  in  my  tobe,  these  clever  and  indus- 
trious miners  having  made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to 
the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  successftilly  constructed  their  cover- 
ed walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  my  diirt,  all  in  an  hour's  time, 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a  very  fine  blue  bemtSs, 
a  kaftan  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  small  pocket  pistol,  two  musUn  tur- 
bans, a  red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
The  eccentric  man  received  me  with  xmdisguised  pleasure  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but,  being  aware  that  I  had  a  tolerable  supply 
of  handsome  articles  with  me,  he  wanted  to  induce  me  to  sell  to 
him  all  the  fine  things  I  possessed ;  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  him,  once  for  all,  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  and  did  not 
engage  in  any  commerce.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  his  presents ;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  another  small 
pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay  here,  I  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  his  request  He  had  a  cover  made  for  the  pair,  and  used  to 
carry  them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  every  body 
by  firing  off  the  caps  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  fevorable  circumstance  for  me  that  the 
ghaladfma  of  S6koto  was  at  this  time  staying  here,  for  under  the 
protection  of  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Katsena  I  should 
scarcely  have  reached  the  residence  of  the  emfr  el  Mumenfn  in 
safety.  The  ghaladima,  who  was  the  inspector  of  Eatsena  as  well 
as  of  Zanfara,  had  collected  the  tribute  of  both  provinces,  and  was 
soon  to  start,  with  his  treasure  and  the  articles  he  had  purchased 
there,  on  his  home  journey,  so  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  time 
enough  for  sending  some  of  my  people  to  Ean6  to  make  there  the 
necessary  purchases;  but  circumstances  which  I  shall  soon  men- 
tion delayed  us  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  ample  op- 
portunity for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  ghaladfma  was  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  not  • 
very  intelligent,  certainly,  nor  generous,  but  good-natured  and  so- 
ciable. Bom  of  a  female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about  him  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Ptilbe,  being  tall  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  a  lai^  head,  broad  features,  and  tolerably  dark  com- 
plexion. 

I  made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place,  amounting 
altogether  to  1,808,000  shells,  employing  the  greatest  part  of  my 
cash  in  providing  myself  with  the  cotton  and  silk  manu&ctures 
of  Ean6  and  Ndpe,  in  order  to  pav^  my  way,  by  means  of  these 
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favorite  articles,  through  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger,  where  nothing  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  these  native 
manufactares.*  But,  as  I  afterward  found  out,  I  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  buying  the  Nupe  tobes  here,  at  least  20  per  cent 
dearer  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  in  Gando ;  but  this  I 
could  not  possibly  know  beforehand,  nor  was  it  my  previous  in- 
tention to  make  any  stay  in  that  place,  where  la^  parcels  of 
these  articles  Are  never  brought  into  the  market  I  also  added  to 
my  store  a  few  more  artides  of  Arab  manufacture,  there  having 
arrived,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  very  numerous  caravan  of  Ghadam- 
si  and  other  people  firom  the  north,  with  not  less  than  from  400  to 
500  camels,  but  without  bringing  me  even  a  single  line,  either  from 
my  friends  in  Europe  or  even  fix>m  those  in  Africa-  Having  like- 
wise arranged  with  *Ali  el  A'geren,  the  Mdjebrf  who  accompanied 
me  from  Kukawa,  buying  from  him  what  little  merchandise  he 
had,  and  taking  him  into  my  service  for  nine  dollars  a  month,  I 
prepared  every  thing  for  my  journey ;  and  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching.  On  the 
26th  of  February  evident  signs  were  observed  of  the  approach  of 
the  wet  season,  the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  being 
thickly  overcast  with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was  extremely 
damp,  just  as  after  a  shower.  Mounting  on  horseback  in  order  to 
observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the  "  damana,"  I  clearly  distin- 
guished that  it  was  raining  in  the  direction  of  Zariya  and  Ntipe, 
and  even  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  a  few  drops  fell.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  air  was 
most  delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  after  a  fall  of  rain,  and  summer 
lightning  was  flashing  through  the  southern  sky. 

*  I  bought  here  altogether  75  ttfrkedls  or  woman-elothfl,  which  form  the  nsnal 
standard  article  in  Timbiikta,  and  from  which  narrow  shirts  for  the  males  are  made; 
35  h]txk  tobes  of  EaD<5  manafactare ;  20  ditto  of  Nifpe  manufacture ;  20  silk  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions ;  232  black  shawls  for  covering  the  face,  as  the  best  presents  for 
tiie  Taw^iek.  I  also  bought  here,  besides,  four  very  good  cloth  bemilses  from  some 
Ttwii  traders  lately  arrived  from  their  country  with  horses,  and  some  other  little 
merchandise,  and  half  a  dosten  of  "hamsil,"  or  sword-hangings,  of  red  silk  of  Ftfs 
manufacture.  I  also  provided  myself  here  with  water-skins  and  kuUbu,  or  large 
skins  for  covering  the  luggage  for  the  whole  of  my  journey.  Ko  place  in  the  whole 
of  Negroland  is  so  famous  for  exodknt  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Kitsena; 
tnd  if  I  had  taken  a  larger  supply  of  these  articles  with  me  it  would  have  been  very 
profitable ;  but  of  course  these  leather  articles  require  a  great  deal  of  room.  I  also 
txraght  a  good  quantity  of  the  tobacco  of  Ktftsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation 
erea  in  TImbifktu,  whither  the  excellent  tobacco  from  WiSdf  KtC n  is  brought  in  con- 
aderable  quantity. 
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The  ghaladfma  was  also  very  anxious  to  be  gone ;  but  the  anny 
of  the  Odberawa  being  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition,  on  a  grand 
scale,  against  the  territory  of  the  FiUbe,  we  could  not  leave  the 
place  before  we  knew  eiLactly  what  direction  the  hostile  anny 
wotQd  take.  They  having  at  length  set  out  on  their  foray  on  the 
7th  of  March,  we  began  to  watch  their  movements  very  anxious- 
ly, each  of  these  two  powers — ^the  independent  pagans  as  well  as 
the  conquering  FtUben— having  in  their  pay  numbers  of  spies  in 
the  towns  of  their  enemies.  Only  two  days  before  the  G6berawa 
left  their  home  they  killed  Bu-Bakr,  the  chief  spy  whom*  'Alfyu, 
sultan  of  S6koto,  entertained  in  their  town. 

In  the  company  of  the  ghaladima  there  was  a  younger  brother 
of  his,  of  tiie  name  of  Al-hattu,  who  had  lost  the  better  portion  of 
the  character  of  a  free  man  by  a  mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  be- 
haved at  times  like  tiie  most  intolerable  beggar ;  but  he  proved 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man,  my  principal  acquaintance  during  my  stay  in 
Katsena  this  time  was  a  Tawati  of  the  name  of 'Abd  e'  Bahman,  a 
very  amiable  and  social  man,  and,  as  a  faki,  posses^ng  a  certain 
degree  of  learning.  He  had  been  a  great  Mend  of  the  Sultan 
Bello,  and  expatiated  with  tiie  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  quali- 
ties and  achievements  of  tills  distinguished  ruler  of  Negroland. 
He  also  gave  me  tiie  first  hints  of  some  of  tiie  most  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  geography  and  history  of  western  Negro- 
land,  and  called  my  attention  particularly  to  a  man  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  tiie  most  learned  of  tiie  present  generation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  S6koto,  and  from  whom,  he  assured  me,  I  should  not 
&il  to  obtain  Vhat  information  I  wanted.  This  man  was  'Abd  el 
Kader  dan  Tafl&i  (meaning  the  son  of  Mustapha),  on  whose  stores 
of  knowledge  I  drew  largely.  My  intercourse  with  'Abd  e'  Bah- 
man  was  occasionally  interrupted  by  an  amicable  tilt  at  our  re- 
spective creeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was 
endeavoring  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration  tiiat  in  matters  of  the  table  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  dish,  but  took  a  littie  fowl,  a  littie 
fish,  and  a  littie  roast  beef;  and  how  absurd,  he  argued,  was  it  to 
restrict  ourselves,  in  tiie  intercourse  witii  the.  other  sex,  to  only  one 
wife.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  Katsena  that  I  coUected 
most  of  the  information  which  I  have  communicated  on  a  foimer 
occasion  witii  regard  to  tiie  history  of  H^usa. 
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Besides  this  kind  of  occupation,  my  dealings  with  the  governor, 
and  an  occasional  ride  which  I  took  through  and  outside  the  town, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  my  very  small  stock  of  medicinal  knowledge,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  my  residence,  when  I  was  severely 
pestered  with  applications,  having  generally  from  100  to  200  pa- 
tients in  my  court-yard  every  morning.  The  people  even  brought 
me  sometimes  aniTn^la  to  cure ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
when  they  once  brought  me  a  horse  totally  blind,  which  they 
thought  I  was  able  to  restore  to  its  former  power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Katsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other  places  of 
Kegroland;  at  least  we  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  we  afterward 
fonnd  S6koto,  and  many  places  between  that  and  Timbuktu, 
much  dearer ;  but  the  character  of  dearth  in  Katsena  is  increased 
by  the  scarcity  of  shells  in  the  market,  which  form  the  standard 
currency,  and,  especially  after  I  had  circulated  a  couple  of  hund- 
red dollars,  I  was  often  obliged  to  change  a  dollar  for  2800  shells 
instead  of  2600. 

I  had  here  a  disagreeable  business  to  arrange ;  for  suddenly,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  there  arrived  our  old  creditor  Mohammed  e' 
S&ksi,  whose  claims  upon  us  I  thought  I  had  settled  long  ago  by 
giving  him  a  bill  upon  Fezzan,  besides  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
dollars  which  I  had  paid  him  on  the  spot;*  but,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, he  produced  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gttgliuffi,  her  maj- 
esty's agent  in  Miirzuk,  informed  him  that  I  was  to  pay  him  in 
Sudan. 

Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a  European  traveler  is  exposed  in 
these  couirtries  by  the  injudicious  arrangements  of  those  very  peo- 
ple whose  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  assist  him,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  his  friends  in  Europe  think  that  he  is  well  provided,  and 
that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand  without  obstacle. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  received  information  that  the  army 
of  Goberawa  had  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  former  town  of 
R6ma,  or  Buma,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  must  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  received  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  riches  which  I  was  carrying  with  me,  was 
endeavoring,  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  fix)m 
the  ghaladfma,  in  older  to  have  me  in  his  own  power;  and  his 
measures  were  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in  the 

•  Seo  vol.  ii.,  p.  576. 
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case  of  my  Arab  companion  'All  el  A'geren,  who,  although  a  man 
of  some  energy,  allowed  himself  too  ofken  to  be  frightened  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  people.  On  his  attempting  to  keep  me 
back,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  stay  behind,  but  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in  company  with  the 
ghaladlma,  whatever  might  happen.  I  had  the  more  reason  to  be- 
ware  of  the  governor,  as,  just  at  the  period  of  this  my  second  stay 
here,  when  he  knew  I  was  going  to  his  liege  lord,  I  had  had  an- 
other opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers.  For  the  sherli^  who,  as  I 
have  said,  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  Zfnder,  having 
died  here  of  dysentery  soon  after  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what 
little  property  he  had  left,  notwithstanding  that  person  had  placed 
himself  in  some  respects,  under  my  protection ;  and  although  he 
pretended  he  would  send  it  to  his  relatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  or  his  people  kept  it  back*  The  safety  of  the  property  of  any 
European  who  should  die  in  these  regions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  a  native  chief;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  provided  for  in  draughts  of  the  treaties 
which  we  took  with  us. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

JOURNEY  FROM  KA'TSENA  TO  SO'KOTO. 

Monday^  March  2\st.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we 
left ;  for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany  us  for  some  days' 
journey,  as  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  farther  on  he  was  to  send  a  numerous  escort  along 
with  us.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season  had 
not  yet  set  in  in  this  province,  many  of  the  trees  were  clad  already 
in  a  new  dress,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
more  fevored  season. 

The  hajilij  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of  March,  to 
put  out  new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young  firuit ;  and  the  dorowa  or 
Parkia  exhibited  its  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiftd  purple,  hang- 
ing down  to  a  great  length  fix)m  the  branches.  The  donSwa, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  whole  of  B6mu,  constitutes  h^re 
the  chief  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  from  the 
beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives  prepare  the  vegetable  cakes 
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called  "  dodowa,"  with  which  they  season  their  food*  Next  to 
this  tree  another  one,  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  called  here 
''  rdnhn,"  and  at  present  full  of  small  yellow  blossoms,  was  most 
common. 

The  first  day  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  three  miles, 
to  a  village  called  Kabakawa,  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  I  had  scarcely  dismV>unted,  under  a  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  invited  me,  urgently,  to  take  up  my  quarters  in- 
side the  village,  stating  that  the  neighborhood  was  not  quite  safe, 
as  the  G6berawa  had  carried  away  three  women  fix)m  this  very 
village  the  preceding  day.  I,  however,  preferred  my  tent  and 
the  open  air,  and  felt  very  little  inclinatit)n  to  confide  my  valu- 
able property,  on  which  depended  entirely  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise, to  the  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch  fire  at  any  moment ; 
for,  while  I  could  not  combat  against  nature,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  my  arms  and  in  my  watchftdness  not  to  be  afraid  of 
thieves  and  robbers.t 

In  the  afternoon  the  ghaladfma  came  out  of  the  hamlet,  and 
took  his  seat  under  a  neighboring  tree,  when  I  returned  his  visit 
of  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  open  with  him  and  his  com- 
panions a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse ;  for  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawless  governor  of  Katsena, 
who,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ples from  possessing  himself  of  my  riches ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so 
fiir  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  possessed  any  thing  of  value,  such  as 
pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I  should  give  them  to  him  rather 
than  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  for  that  he  himself  was  the  emfr  el 
Mumenfn ;  nay,  he  even  told  me  that  his  liege  lord  was  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  a  pistoL 

Tuesday^  March  22d,  Li  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  we  were 
obliged,  instead  of  following  a  westerly  direction,  to  keep  at  first 
directly  southward.  The  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was 
very  beautiftil.  The  dor6wa,  which  the  preceding  day  had  form- 
ed the  principal  ornament  of  the  landscape,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
day's  march  gave  place  entirely  to  other  trees,  such  as  tall  rimi  or 
bentang-tree,  the  ktika  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  the  del^b  pahn 
or  gigifia  {Borasstis  JlabeUi^ormi3f)\  but  beyond  the  village  of 

*  See  the  description  wliich  Clapperton  gires  of  the  manner  in  which  these  cakes 
ire  prepared.    (Denham  and  Clapperton's  Traveb,  iL  p.  125.) 
t  The  wells  here  were  eight  fathoms. 
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D6ka,  the  dor6wa,  which  is  the  principal  tree  of  the  provinces  of 
Katsena  and  Zarija,  again  came  prominently  forward,  while  the 
kad^fia  also,  or  butter-tree,  and  ihe  allfluba,  afforded  a  greater 
variety  to  the  vegetation.  The  allfluba  (which,  on  my  second 
stay  at  Kan6, 1  saw  in  foU  blossom)  bears  a  small  fruit,  which  the 
natives  eat,  but  which  I  never  tried  myself.  Even  the  dum  palm, 
with  its  fan-shaped  yellow-colored  foliage,  gave  occasionally  great- 
er relief  to  the  fresher  vegetation  aroimd.  The  country  was  pop- 
ulous and  well  cultivated,  and  extensive  tobacco-grounds  and  laige 
fields  of  yams  or  gwaza  were  seen,  both  objects  being  almost  a 
new  sight  to  me ;  for  tobacco,  which  I  had  been  so  much  surprised 
to  see  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  country  of  the  pagan 
Musgu,  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  B6mu,  with  the  exception  of 
Zfnder,  and  I  had  first  observed  it  largely  cultivated  near  the 
town  of  Katsena,  while  yams,  as  I  have  already  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  mention,  are  not  raised  at  all  in  Central  Negroland. 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting  the  landscape,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.  But  the  dis- 
trict of  Maje  especially,  which  we  traversed  after  a  march  of  about 
seven  miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  this  country.  Here,  also,  we  met  a  troop  of 
Itfsan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  through  a  more 
open  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  -extensive  cotton-grounds, 
large  plantations  of  indigo,  and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, or  dankali,  we  reached  the  village  called  Kulkada,  where 
the  governor  of  Katsena  had  taken  up  his  quarters;  but,  leaving 
this  outlaw  at  a  respectful  distance,  we  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  ghaladfma,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  for  quarters  in  a 
small  Tawarek  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward 
the  southeast — a  remarkable  resting-place  for  a  party  proceeding 
to  the  westward.  The  heat  was  very  great;  and  the  dor6wa-trees, 
with  their  scanty  acacia-like  foliage,  which,  besides  a  few  gonda- 
trees  {Oarica  Papaya)  and  a  solitary  ngabbore,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but  insufficient 
shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being  the  more  felt,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  rather  limited. 

I  was  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening,  not  only  by  the  ghala- 
dfma, who  sent  me  a  sheep,  but  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet^  who  came  to  visit  me  in  large  numbers.  I  learned  that 
they  were  Imghad,  natives  of  Tawar  Nwaijdiid,  the  village  which 
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I  passed  on  my  road  from  Tint^iist  to  A^gades,*  and  that  they 
had  8een  me  in  A'sben,  and  knew  all  about  my  afiEaiis.  They 
were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

Wednesday^  March  23(2.  I  had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  my 
camels  had  gone  in  advance,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  had 
been  sent  after  me  &om  E^atsena,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oag- 
lioffi,  her  majesty's  agent  in  Miirzuk,  a  mere  duplicate  of  a  letter 
abeady  received,  with  reference  to  the  sending  of  the  box  (which, 
however,  did  not  reach  me),  but  not  a  single  line  from  Europe. 
We  had  to  retrace  our  road  all  the  way  to  Kulkada,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  through  a  dense  forest, 
reached  the  walled  town  of  Kilray^  and,  not  being  aware  that  the 
country  on  the  other  side  was  more  open  and  offered  a  far  better 
camping-ground,  pitched  our  tent  on  that  side  whence  we  had 
come,  not  fer  from  the  market-place,  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
stalls  or  sheds.  A  market  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
bought  grain  and  onions,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  fevorite  fruit 
of  the  tamaxind-tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  from  6000 
to  7000  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings.  The  wall  was  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes  for  the  bowmen, 
and  it  was  even  strengthened  by  a  second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on 
the  outside.  The  town  has  three  gates.  The  wells  were  three 
fitthoms  in  depth. 

Thursday^  March  2ith.  The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  of  Kiiray^  seemed  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  district  which  we 
had  left  behind  us;  and  the  bentang-tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
fonner  pagan  inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth, 
while,  besides  the  dor6wa  and  the  butter-tree,  the  ngabbore  (or 
sycamore)  and  the  dtinnia  appeared  in  abundance.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  here  limited  to  sorghum  or  Indian  millet.  After  a  while 
the  ground  became  rather  tmdulating,  and  we  had  to  cross  several 
small  water-courses,  at  present  dry,  while  boulders  of  granite  pro- 
traded  here  and  there.  The  path  was  enlivened  by  the  several 
troops  of  horsemen  which  constituted  our  expeditionary  corps. 
There  was  first  the  governor  of  Katsena  himself,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  horse ;  then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron 
of  about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  D^mbo,  the  governor  of  Kazaure ;  and 
lastly  Kaura,  i^e  serk£-n-yaki,  or  commander-in-chief  of  Katsena, 
♦  See  vol.  I,  p.  818. 
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with  a  body  of  about  thirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  of- 
ficer, at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the  province 
of  Katsena,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  and  dis- 
grace of  Sadiku,  the  former  governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  might  Ml  to  his  share ;  but  he  had  been  sad- 
ly disappointed  in  his  expectations.  As  for  the  ghaladima,  he  had 
about  twenty  mounted  companions^  the  most  warlike  among  whom 
was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  'Omar,  or  Ghomaro, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Piillo  mother,  and,  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  office  of  ghaladima  than  his 
brother.  Most  of  these  troopers  were  very  fantastically  dressed, 
in  the  Hausa  &shion,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed on  a  former  occasion.  Some  of  the  horses  were  fine, 
strong  animals,  although  in  height  they  are  surpassed  by  the  B6r- 
nu  horses. 

We  watered  our  cattle  in  a  kiirremi  or  dry  water-course,  which 
contained  a  number  of  wells  from  one  fathom  to  a  fathom  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  was  beautifully  skirted  with  del^  palms,  while 
a  granite  mound  on  its  eastern  shore  rose  to  an  altitude  of  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet  I  ascended  it,  but  did  not  obtain  a  dis- 
tant view.  Near  this  water-course  the  cultivation  was  a  little  in- 
terrupted; but  farther  on  the  country  became  again  well  culti- 
vated, broken  here  and  there  by  some  underwood,  while  the  monk- 
ey-bread-tree, the  dum  palm,  great  numbers  of  a  species  of  acacia 
called  "arred,"  and  the  "merk^"  dotted  the  fields.  The  latter 
tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  bears  a  firuit 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is  said  to  pre- 
serve horses  fix)m  worms. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Kdrrefi,  or  Ktilfi,  and  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  very  considerable  outworks,  consisting  of 
moats,  which  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  up  in  fix)nt  of  their  town, 
besides  the  three-fold  wall,  and  the  double  moat  which  surroimd- 
ed  the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  opposite  wood-cut. 

The  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  only  three  years  be- 
fore, being  peopled  fix)m  the  remains  of  other  places  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  may  contain  fix)m  8000  to  9000  in- 
habitants, but  it  had  recently  suffered  from  a  conflagration.  The 
wall  was  full  of  loop-holes,  and  it  had  a  gate  on  each  side  except 
the  eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difficulty  through  the  moats, 
instead  of  taking*  up  our  quarters  inside  ihe  wall,  to  the  great 
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astomsbment  of  the  people  we  pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some 
distance  from  the  we^m  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which 
we  placed  in  our  fire-arms.  A  rocky  eminence,  such  as  are  met 
with  also  inside  the  town,  started  up  at  some  little  distance  from 
our  camping-ground ;  and  a  majestic  dorowa,  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  which  I  saw  on  my  journey,  shaded  the  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  attracted  a  number  of  people,  who  disturbed 
my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had  taken  a  northerly  road,  to  the 
town  of  Tsauri,  which  he  had  recently  founded,  and  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon. 


L  Outer  entrance,  leeding  into  •  lai^e  square  ■arronaded  with  a  double  moat,  and  oontaioinf 
fhiee  hnto  fbr  the  guard*. 
1  Seeond  entranee,  leading  from  this  outwork  thronch  the  outer  moat  which  surronnds  the  town. 
S.  Gate  leading  into  the  projecting  an^e  of  the  wall,  m>m  which  a  second  gate  leads  into  the  town. 
4.  Grudte  mounds  inside  the  town.  S.  Outer  moats  of  the  wall.  6.  Situation  of  my  tent 
T.  Granite  mount  outside  the  town.  8.  Open  pesturo'grounds. 

Friday^  MdrcJi  25th.  On  mounting  my  horse  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  my  inarch,  a  Pullo  came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  letter, 
which  he  begged  me  to  take  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Timbiiktu. 
This  showed  his  full  confidence  in  my  success,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  inspire  me  with  the  same  feeling.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
marched  out  their  bands  of  musicians,  who  played  a  farewell  to 
us;  and  the  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  their,  picturesque  at- 
tire, thronged  along  the  path  winding  between  the  granite  mounds 
which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.  Groups  of  del^  and  ddm 
pahns  towered,  with  their  fen -shaped  foliage,  over  the  whole 
seeneiy. 

We  had  now  entered  the  more  unsafe  border  country  between 
the  Mohammedans  and  pagans  while  changing  our  direction  from 
south  to  west,  and  the  cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although 
even  here  a  little  cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a  march  of  about 
ei^t  miles  we  traversed  the  site  of  a  deserted  town  called  Taka- 
bawa,  inclosed  between  rocky  cliffe  on  all  sides,  and  at  present 
changed  into  a  large  cotton-ground,  the  inhabitants  having  sought 
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refuge  in  the  more  rocky  district  toward  the  south.  But,  although 
the  destructive  influence  which  war  had  exgrcised  upon  this  prov- 
ince was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site  of  another  town  which  we 
passed  soon  afterward,  yet  the  country  was  not  quite  deserted,  and 
even  small  herds  of  cattle  were  observed  fitrther  on.  Meanwhile 
the  diim  palm  became  entirely  predominant,  and  rocky  cliffi  and 
eminences  continued  to  break  the  surfitce ;  but  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge,  which,  dotted  with  an  abundance  of  monkey-bread-trees, 
crossed  our  path,  the  country  became  more  level  and  open,  en- 
livened by  herds,  and  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  culti- 
vation. 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable  town  of  2i^kka, 
and  here  again  we  had  to  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  moats  which  started  off  firom  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  outwork, 
when  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of  two 
large  dor6wa-trees.  Even  here  I  did  not  choose  to  take  up  my 
quarters  inside  the  town,  which  was  full  of  people.  Besides  those 
detachments  which  had  come  along  with  us,  there  arrived  here 
also  an  auxiliary  troop  of  110  horse  from  Zariya,  together  with 
the  governor  of  U'mmadad  with  twenty  horsemen.  The  Kanawa, 
or  people  of  Kan6,  who  were  proceeding  to  S6koto,  had  contin- 
ued their  march  straight  to  U'mmadaii,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  that  place. 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  from  the  town,  who  came  to  so- 
licit my  medical  assistance,  I  received  also  a  visit  in  the  evening 
from  one  of  the  five  governors  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  title  of 
serkl-n-F^llanL  He  came  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  for  sale 
another  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  such  as  I  had  given  to  the  governor 
of  Kitsena ;  for  my  eccentric  friend  played  with  the  small  arms  I 
had  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
every  body,  so  that  the  rumor  of  my  possessing  such  articles  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Sudan,  and  even  Kadra  had 
pestered  me  greatly  on  this  account. 

In  the  town  of  Z^ka  resides  also  the  former  governor  of  the 
wealthy  town  or  district  of  Riima,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  but  destroyed  by  the  G6berawa  after  tiie  period 
of  his  travels ;  that  officer  stiU  bears  the  titie  of  serkf-n-Rtima. 
There  was  a  pond  of  dirty  water  near  our  encampment^  but  good 
drinkable  water  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  water-course  at  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  although  dry  at  present,  afforaed 
wells  at  very  little  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom. 
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Saiurday,  March  26th.  We  remaiiied  here  the  whole  forenoon, 
as  we  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  onr  jonmey  before  us; 
but,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  prepare  myself  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  exertion,  all  my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a  disagree- 
able business,  the  governor  of  Katsena  having  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing fiom  my  service,  in  the  most  disgracefiil  manner,  the  Fer- 
jani  Arab,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  whole  journey  to  Timbtiktu 
and  back,  and  whom  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  This  lad,  who  had 
accompanied  Ibrahim  Basra's  expedition  to  Syria,  and  an  expe- 
dition to  Kordofan,  and  who  had  afterward  resided  with  the  We- 
lad  Sliman  for  some  time  in  Kanem,  might  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me  in  case  of  emergency.  But,  as  it  was,  I  could  only  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  faithless  rogue  at  so  cheap 
a  rate ;  and  the  insidious  governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast 
of  his  conduct,  for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  well 
mounted  and  dressed  in  a  bemtis  by  his  new  master,  took  to  his 
heels,  and,  following  the  track  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  my  company,  succeeded  in  reaching  Zfnder,  and  from 
flienoe  returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions,  the  governor 
of  Katsena,  as  well  as  the  people  from  Kan6  and  Zariya,  who  were 
carrying  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  remaining  behind,  and 
only  an  escort  or  "r^kkia"  of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in  our 
company.  The  hostile  army  of  the  G6berawa  being  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, the  danger  of  the  road  fiurther  on  was  very  considerable ; 
and  the  Kanawa  and  Zozawa,  or  Zegdzegd,  of  whom  the  latter 
carried  2,000,000  shells,  500  tobes,  and  80  horses,  as  tribute,  were 
too  much  afraid  of  their  property  to  accompany  us.  There  had 
also  arrived  a  troop  of  about  100  fataki  with  asses  laden  entirely 
with  the  famous  dod6wa  cakes,  but  they  also  remained  behind. 

The  governor  himself,  however,  escorted  us,  for  a  mile  or  two, 
to  a  large  koranmia  called  Mejldi,  which  no  doubt  forms  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  koranmia  of  Biinka,  and  contains  several 
wells,  where  we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins  for 
a  night's  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of  onions  fringed 
the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  left  this  winding  water-course  we  entered  a  dense 
forest,  only  occasionally  broken  by  open  spots  covered  with  reed 
grass,  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  the  whole 
night,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  halt  just  in,  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.    I  had  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  gha- 
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ladima,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  my  fire- 
arms, sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to 
a  stand,  and  thus  managed  to  get  all  his  slaves  and  camels  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  I  could  only  proceed  very  slowly.  After  a  march 
of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  koramma,  we  entered  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  sort  of  vale,  inclosed  toward  the  north  and 
south  by  rocky  cMs,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  succu- 
lent herbage,  where  water  is  apparently  to  be  found  at  a  litde 
depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town  v>f  Monfya,  which  had  like- 
wise been  destroyed  by  the  Goberawa  three  years  previously. 
Their  army  had  even  encamped  here  the  previous  day ;  and  when 
our  companions  found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  which  indi- 
cated that  they  had  taken  an  easterly  direction,  all  the  people 
were  seized  with  fright,  and  the  intention  which  had  been,  enter- 
tained of  resting  here  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night  was  given  up, 
and  with  an  advanced  guard  of  twenty  horse,  and  a  guard  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiously  on. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  a  dense  forest,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Underwood.  We  marched  the  whole  nighty  and  emerged 
in  the  morning  into  open  cultivated  countiy.  We  then  passed 
several  small  hamlets,  and,  crossing  first  a  small  and  farther  on  a 
larger  water-course,  reached,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
siderable place  Biinka,  surrounded  by  a  day  wall  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  by  a  half  natural,  half  artificial  stockade  of 
dense  forest.  In  this  town,  the  governor  of  which  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ghaladfma  of  S6koto,  my  protector  had  taken 
quarters ;  but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I  here  also  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  and,  turning  round  the  town  on  the  south  side, 
along  a  very  winding  and  narrow  passage,  through  dense,  prickly 
imderwood,  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling  groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  industrious  and  so- 
ciable, and,  soon  after  we  had  encamped,  brought  me  several  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  such  as  good  strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly 
in  want  In  general,  a  traveler  can  not  procure  good  ropes  in 
these  countries,  and,  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  he  does 
well  to  provide  himself  with  this  article.  The  ropes  made  of 
ngiUe  or  the  diim  bush  last  only  a  few  days ;  and  those  made  of 
hides,  which  are  very  useftd  in  the  dry  season  for  tying  up  the 
legs  of  the  camels,  and  even  for  festening  the  luggage,  are  not  fit 
for  the  rainy  season.    We  also  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  tam- 
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arinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty  kurdf  each),  and 
a  little  milk.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  at  least  con- 
sisted of  A^sbenawa  settlers ;  and  they  informed  us  that  the  army 
of  the  Gdberawa  had  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  they  had 
driven  them  back. 

The  town  itself^  though  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
containing  a  population  of  about  6000.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east 
side  by  a  considerable  water-course,  at  present  dry,  but  containing 
excellent  water  close  imder  the  gravelly  surface,  and  forming  a 
place  of  resort  for  numbers  of  the  gray  species  of  monkey. 

The  approach,  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by  a  slight  fall 
of  rain. 

Mondat/j  March  26ik.  The  ghaladima,  whom  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure  for  the  next  day,  in- 
stead of  allowing  a  day  for  repose,  had  already  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance a  considerable  way,  when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  after 
left  on  our  right  a  large,  cheerftd-looking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splen- 
did trees,  and  enlivened  by  numbers  of  poultry.  Extensive  cul- 
tivated grounds  testified  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  A'sbenawa,  or  rather  to  a  mix- 
ed race  of  people.  Having  then  crossed  dense  imderwood,  where 
the  Mimosa  Niloiica^  here  called  "  eUni,"  was  standing  in  full  blos- 
som, while  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,  we  reached,  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile,  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  consid- 
erable town  of  Z^rmi.  The  water-course  of  Bunka  had  been  close 
on  our  left;,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  never-faQing  supply 
of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close  xmder  the  surface  of  the 
fine  gravel  which  composes  its  bed. 

Zyrmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but,  being  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe,  is  only  capable  of  preserving  its  exist- 
ence by  a  constant  struggle  with  G6ber  and  Maradi.  However, 
the  governor  of  this  town  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  visited  it 
on  his  journey  to  S<5koto,*  the  Fulbe  or  F<511ani  having  found  it 
more  conducive  to  their  policy  to  place  each  governor  of  a  walled 
town  in  this  province  under  the  direct  allegiance  of  S<5koto,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country  by  the  rebellion  of  a 
single  man.  Some  ninety  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  capital,  this  province  was  ahnost  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  of  Negroland ;  but  it  is  at  present  divided  into  a 
*  Clapperton,  Second  Expedition,  p.  150. 

Toum.— <J 
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number  of  petty  states,  each  of  whicli  follows  a  diflferent  policy ; 
hence  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  towns  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  dominion  of  Sokoto,  and  which  adhere  to  their  enemies,  the 
G6berawa.*  The  town  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  west- 
ern more  densely  than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  wall,  and  close  beyond  passes 
by  the  site  of  the  former  town  Dada;  but,  in  order  to  water  my 
Lcn'se,  I  descended  into  the  koramma,  which  was  here  encompass- 
ed by  banks  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  gradually-shelving 
slojms  of  which  were  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  onions 
were  cultivated.  Passing  then  a  tract  thickly  overgrown  with 
monkey-bread-trees,  we  traversed  a  straggling  village,  the  whole 
ap[>earance  of  which  left  a  feeling  of  peace  and  comfort  rather 
thiui  of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  which  prevails  in  this  country. 
But  every  thing  in  human  life  depends  on  habitude ;  and  these 
poor  people,  not  knowing  any  better,  bear  the  state  of  insecurity 
to  which  they  are  exposed  without  uneasiness. 

Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built;  and  the  western 
end  of  the  village  especially,  being  adorned  by  several  groups  of 
the  g6nda-tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance. 
Dyeing-pits  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zan- 
&m ;  and  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  met  our  view  close  beyond 
the  village. 

AVhen  we  again  reached  the  direct  road,  the  neighborhood  of 
our  Mends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a  very  strong  and  not  quite 
aromatic  smell,  which  proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the 
canivan  of  native  traders  (or  fataki)  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  our  troop  in  Z^kka,  leaving  their  more  cautious  brethren  be- 
hini  The  merchandise  of  these  small  traders  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  vegetable  cakes  called  dodowa,  which  I  have 
mentioned  repeatedly,  and  which  constitute  an  important  article 
of  trade,  as  the  dor6wa  or  Parhia^  from  the  fruit  of  which  those 
cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great  abundance  in  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  provinces  of  K^bi 
and  G6ber.  Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass-load, 
and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  S6koto  for  five  kurd£,  hav- 
ing been  bought  on  the  spot  for  one  urf ;  so  that  the  profit,  being 
not  less  than  500  per  cent.,  makes  this  conmierce  attractive  for 
poor  people,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  to  which  this 

*  For  farther  details  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix  I. ;  and  for  an  oatline  of  the 
history  of  ZlSnfara,  see  the  Chronological  Tables 
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road  is  at  present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these  petty 
merchants  bring  back  from  S6koto  generally  consists  of  the  salt 
ofFogha. 

Our  fiuiher  road  conducted  us  through  a  more  iligged  district, 
interaected  by  numerous  small  water-courses  with  very  rocky  beds, 
and  mostly  covered  with  dense  forest,  only  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  producing  even  a  little  cot- 
ton. Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Dtichi,  the  name  of  which, 
meaning  "the  rocks,"  served  well  to  indicate  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  place,  which  has  a  very  wild  and  romantic  appearance — a 

labyrinth  of  rocky  eminences  inter- 
sected by  a  small  ravine,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut :  the  dwellings, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  sev- 
eral groups,  can  scarcely  be  seen, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks. 
Several  groups  of  dum  palms  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  place. 
Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose  stones,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  spot  for  encamping,  and  at 
length,  having  traversed  the  whole  place,  pitched  our  tent  not  far 
from  the  western  gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a 
fine  tsamia  or  tamarind-tree,  and  close  to  a  small  group  of  huts. 
The  principal  hamlet  lies  nearer  the  east  side.  The  little  water- 
course contained  only  a  very  small  supply  of  water  under  the 
gravelly  surfece  of  the  bed ;  but  on  my  return  from  the  west  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a  foaming  brook  was  rushing 
along  it  The  interesting  character  of  the  scenery  induced  me,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down  for  a 
while  on  a  rock,  which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I  had  a  charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by  clear  moon- 
light, while  people  were  busily  anployed  the  whole  night  coUect- 
ing  the  small  supply  of  water  from  the  channel  for  their  next 
day's  wants. 

Tuesday,  March  29th.  In  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate 
it  may  be  called,  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  two  posts  which  en- 
compassed it  on  each  side  removed.  The  whole  country  round 
about  is  rocky,  with  only  a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that 
nothing  but  Indian  millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well 
in  rocky  ground.    But  the  country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable 
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variety  of  trees,  sucli  as  monkey-bread-trees,  most  of  which  had 
yoiing  leaves,  the  dordwa,  the  kadefia,  and  the  merkd  While 
crossing  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  people 
bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  heads,  which  they  were 
carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of  Badarawa.  This  cotton 
was  distinguished  by  its  snow-white  color,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
very  good  quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge  the  coimtry  became  more  open,  rich  in 
trees  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  having  passed  a  village,  we  turned 
round  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  walled  town  of  Sabon  Bimi, 
making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  dam- 
age to  the  fences  as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the  narrow 
lanes  of  an  open  suburb.  The  western  side  of  the  town  was  bor- 
dered by  a  koranmia  containing  a  considerable  sheet  of  stagnant 
water  of  very  bad  quality,  and  fringed  all  round  by  a  border  of 
kitchen  gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  The  governor  of 
Sab6n  Blmi,  like  that  of  Z^rmi,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  Emfr 
of  S6koto.    The  name  or  title  of  his  dominion  is  Bazay. 

From  hence,  along  a  path  filled  with  market  produce,  we  reach- 
ed the  walled  town  of  Badarawa,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns 
of  Zan&ra,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  border  of  tim- 
ber, affijrding  to  the  archers,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  natives, 
great  advantage  in  a  defense,  and  making  any  attack,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  strategetical  art  in  this  country,  very  difficult 
In  the  midst  of  this  dense  body  of  trees  there  was  a  very  consid- 
erable market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  cotton,*  which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  conmiodity, 
while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abundance.  A  great 
number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  market,  and  the  meat 
retailed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of 
firesh  butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland),  formed  in  large 
lumps,  cleanly  prepared,  and  swinuning  in  water:  they  were  sold 
for  600  kurdf  each.  Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a 
vegetable  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zan- 
fara,  the  smaller  ones  being  sold  for  one  urf,  the  larger  ones  for 
two  kurdf  each.  These  onions  are  mostly  cultivated  roimd  a 
large  tebki,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which,  even 
at  the  present  season,  was  still  of  considerable  size.  Instead  of 
entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the 

*  It  was  extensively  cnltiTated  in  this  prorince  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centniy.    (Leo  Africanns,  lib.  rii.,  c.  18.) 
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open  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  fix)m  the  waU;  for  I  was 
the  more  in  want  of  fresh  air,  as  I  was  suflfering  greatly  from 
headache.  The  consequence  was  that  I  could  not  even  indulge 
in  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  market,  but  had  recourse  to  my  com- 
mon medicine  of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much  from  a  foreign 
toe  as  from  our  proximity  to  a  considerable  hamlet  of  Tawarek, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Itfean,  who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns 
of  Zanfara.  While  endeavoring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and 
simple  diet,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  intelligent  and  well-behaved 
young  fiki,  M'aUem  Dadi,  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  gha- 
laduna,  and  whose  company  was  always  agreeable  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Zan&rawa  and  Uie  66berawa  had  regarded 
each  other  with  violent  hatred  from  ancient  times,  Babari,  the 
foimder  of  E^alawa,  or  Alkalawa,  the  former  capital  of  G6ber, 
having  based  the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  own  country  on 
the  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  Zanfiu^  ninety-seven  years 
previously.  Hence  the  people  of  Zanfiura  embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  the  religious  and  political  rising  of  the  Sheikh  'Othman 
against  his  liege  lord,  the  ruler  of  Gober.  I  learned  also  that  the 
same  amount  of  tribute,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  carried 
on  this  occasion  by  the  messengers  of  Zariya  to  the  emir  el  Mii- 
menin,  was  paid  fdmost  every  second  month,  while  from  Katsena 
it  was  very  difScult  to  obtain  a  regular  tribute,  the  governor  of 
that  town  generally  not  paying  more  than  400,000  kurdi  and  for- 
ty articles,  such  as  bemtises,  kaftans,  etc.,  annually.  It  was  only 
an  exceptional  case,  arising  from  the  exertions  of  the  ghaladfma, 
as  I  was  told  that  he  had  sent  this  year  800,000  shells,  besides  a 
hoise  of  Tarki  breed,  of  the  nominal  value  of  700,000  kurdf . 

Wednesday^  March  iOih.  Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  di- 
rect road,  I  myself  took  a  rather  roundabout  way,  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  tebki  from  which  the  town  is  supplied ;  and  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which 
it  exhibited  at  this  time  of  the  year  (shortly  before  the  setting  in  . 
of  the  rainy  season),  when  water  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  be- 
comes very  scanty.  The  ground  consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil, 
while  the  cultivation  along  the  path  was  scarcely  ijiterrupted ;  and 
in  passing  a  hamlet,  we  saw  the  inhabitants  maldng  the  first  prep- 
arations for  the  labors  of  the  field.  Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  fiaxther  on,  at  the 
village  of  Sungdrurd,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  keffi,  I 
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observed  the  first  rudu,  a  sort  of  light  hut  consisting  of  nothing 
but  a  thatched  roof  raised  upon  four 
poles  fix)m  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  inhab- 
itants, during  their  night's  rest,  against 
the  swarms  of  musquitoes  which  infest 
the  whole  region  along  the  swampy 
creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering 
these  elevated  bed-rooms  fix)m  below,  and 
shutting  the  entrance  behind  them,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 

ibP^-  cut. 

^dssP^*^^  Leaving,  then,  the  walled  town   of 

Klaturu  close  on  our  left,  we  entered  a  dense  forest  richly  inter- 
woven with  creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  a  large  koramma 
with  a  very  uneven  bottom,  affording  sufficient  proof  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  torrent  which  at  times  rushes  along  it  At  present 
it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  several  places, 
where  we  observed  a  large  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a  party 
of  Itisan,  just  being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  the 
border  of  the  koramma.  A  little  farther  on  the  torrent  had  swept 
away  and  undermiDed  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives 
on  the  road,  who,  although  Fiilbe  or  Fdllani  (that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  tribe),  and  themselves  apparently  Mo- 
hammedans, wore  nothing  but  a  leather  apron  round  their  loins. 

Thus  we  reached,  a  little  past  noon,  the  town  Sansanne  'Aisa, 
which  was  originally  a  mere  fortified  encampment  or  "  sansanne." 
•But  its-  advanced,  and,  in  some  respects,  isolated  position  as  an 
outlying  post  against  the  G6berawa  and  Mariyadawa  rendered  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  strong  enough  by  its  own  resources  to 
offer  a  long  resistance ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  walled 
town  of  considerable  importance,  so  that  travelers  generally  take 
this  roundabout  way,  with  a  strong  northerly  deviation.  Here 
also  the  wall  is  surrounded  with  a  dense  forest,  affording  a  sort 
of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself  of  its  confined 
and  cheerless  character,  I  resolved  even  here  to  encamp  outside, 
though  at  considerable  risk ;  and  I  went  to  the  well,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fathoms  in 
depth,  contained  a  rich  supply  of  excellent  water.    Here  a  small 
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caravan  of  people  firom  A'dar,  laden  witli  com  and  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  home,  were  encamped ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  an  open  spot,  close  to  some  light  cottages  of  Itlsan  settlers,  who 
inunediatelj  brought  me  a  little  finesh  cheese  as  a  specimen  of 
their  industry,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  a  present  which  I  made 
them  in  return  of  a  few  razors  and  looking-glasses.  These  Tawa- 
rek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  western  Sudan,  not  only  fre- 
quenting those  localities  occasionally  as  traders,  but  even  s6me- 
times  settled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  women  also 
did  not  fail  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  are  extreme- 
ly curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I  had  made  myself  comfortable,  I  received  a  visit  from 
the  ghaladima  of  the  town ;  he  brought  me  the  compliments  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a  man  of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody 
else  but  *Ali  Karamf ,  the  eldest  and  presumed  successor  of  'Alfyu, 
the  emir  el  Mumenin.  He  bears  the  pompous  title  of  serkl-n-G6- 
ber,  "  lord  of  G6ber,"  although  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Having  taken  his  leave,  the  messen- 
ger soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  ghaladima  of  Sokoto,  who  was  anxious  to  show  his  import- 
ance, bringing  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  which  I  acknowledged 
by  the  gift  of  a  fine  helali  bemiis,  besides  a  red  cap  and  turban ; 
and  the  governor  expressed  his  satisfection  at  my  present  by  send- 
ing me  also  com  for  my  horses,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  short  but  violent  tornado,  which  usually  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but  no  rain  fell,  and  we 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  with- 
out any  accident. 

Thursday^  March  ZlsL  "We  had  a  very  difficult  day's  march  be- 
fore us — ^the  passage  of  the  wilderness  of  Giindumi — which  can 
only  be  traversed  by  a  forced  march,  and  which,  even  upon  a  man 
of  Captain  Clapperton's  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the 
most  wearisome  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  his  life.  But, 
before  returning  into  our  westerly  direction,  we  had  first  to  follow 
a  northwesterly  path  leading  to  a  large  pond  or  tebki,  in  order  to 
provide  ourselves  with  water  for  the  journey.  It  was  still  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  water,  though  torn  up  and  agitated  by  numbers  of 
men  and  animals  that  had  preceded  our  party  from  the  town, 
and  we  were  therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  provided  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  clear  water  from  the  well  close  to  our 
place  of  encampment    The  pond  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest, 
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which  toward  its  outskirts  presented  a  cheerful  aspect,  enlivened 
by  a  great  number  of  sycamore-trees,  and  even  a  few  del6b  palms, 
but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and  cheerless  char- 
acter which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  extensive  forests  of 
Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered  our  animals 
and  fiUed  our  water-skins,  was  rather  inauspicious,  our  companions 
missing  their  way,  and  with  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who 
were  pursuing  the  right  track,  fiar  to  the  south,  till,  after  endeav- 
oring in  vain  to  make  our  way  through  an  impervious  thicket, 
and  afl^r  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  any  thing  but  agreeable  at 
the  be^ning  of  a  desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours,  we  at 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  a  PuUo  shepherd,  regained  the  right 
track.  We  then  pursued  our  march,  traveling,  without  any  halt, 
the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night  through  the  dense  forest,  leav- 
ing the  pond  called  tebki-n-Gundumi  at  some  distance  on  our  left, 
and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation  till  a  quarter  before 
eleven  the  next  morning,  when,  wearied  in  the  extreme,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  up,  we  were  met  by  some  horsemen,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  at  Gawasu  to  meet  us,  provided 
with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  stragglers  who  had  lag- 
ged behind  fix)m  fatigue  and  thirst  And  there  were  many  who 
needed  their  assistance — one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  ex- 
haustion in  the  course  of  the  night;  for  such  a  forced  maixjh  is 
the  more  fiitiguing  and  exhausting,  as  the  dangers  from  a  lurking 
enemy  make  tiie  greatest  possible  silence  and  quiet  indispensable, 
instead  of  the  spirits  being  kept  up  with  cheerful  songs,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  But  having  once  reached  the  cultivated  grounds, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles  and  a  half  more  we  arrived  at  the  first 
gawasti-trees,  which  surround  the  village,  which  is  named  after 
them,  "  Gawasii."  In  the  fields  or  "  karkara"  adjoining  this  vil- 
lage, 'Alfyu,  the  emir  el  Mtimenfn,  had  taken  up  his  camping- 
ground,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  G6ber  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived,  having  been  incessantly  march- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without  taking  into  account  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  ttom  the  town  to  the  pond,  for  I  had 
never  seen  my  horse  in  such  a  state  of  total  exhaustion,  while  my 
people  also  fell  down  immediately  they  arrived.  As  for  myseU*, 
kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  my  situation,  I  did  not  feel  much 
fatigued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  strong  enough  to  search,  without 
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delay,  through  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  in  order  to  select  the 
choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  S6koto,  who  was  to  set 
out  the  following  morning,  and  upon  whose  reception  depended  a 
good  deal  of  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  The  afternoon  wore 
on  without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  and  I 
scarcely  expected  that  I  should  see  him  that  day ;  but  suddenly, 
after  the  evening  prayer,  Alhattu  made  his  appearance  with  some 
messengers  of  the  chie^  not  in  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but 
first  to  give  me  a  proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and  bringing  me 
a  very  respectable  present,  consisting  of  an  ox,  four  fat  sheep,  and 
two  large  straw  sacks  or  takrufit  containing  about  four  himdred 
pounds  weight  of  rice,  with  an  intimation,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'Aliyn  wished  to  see  me,  but  that  I  was  not  now  to  take  my  pres- 
ent with  me.  I  therefore  prepared  myself  immediately ;  and  on 
going  to  the  sultan's  we  passed  by  the  ghaladima,  who  had  been 
lodged  in  a  court-yard  of  the  village,  and  who  accompanied  us. 

We  foimd  'Allyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  sitting  un- 
der a  tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-humor,  shak- 
ing hands  with  me,  and  begging  me  to  take  a  seat  just  in  front  of 
him.  Having  paid  my  comipliments  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  I  told  him  that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid 
him  a  visit  two  years  previously,  but  that  the  losses  which  we  had 
met  with  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey  had  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  my  design.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when 
he  himself  assured  me  that  at  the  right  time  he  had  received  the 
letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  through  the  Sultan  of  A'gades 
(informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we  could  not  then  go  directly 
to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and  that  from  that  moment  up  to 
the  present  time  he  had  followed  our  proceedings,  and  especially 
my  own,  with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at  tiie  time 
a  report  of  my  journey  to  A'damawa. 

I  then  informed  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him  my  compliments 
I  had  principally  two  objects  in  view,  one  of  which  was  that  he 
might  give  me  a  letter  of  franchise,  guaranteeing  to  all  British  mer- 
chants entire  security  for  themselves  and  their  property  in  visit- 
ing his  dominions  for  trading  purposes ;  and  the  second,  that  he 
might  allow  me  to  proceed  to  Timbuktu,  and  facihtate  my  jour- 
ney to  that  place  (which  was  greatly  obstructed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  rebeUion  of  the  province  of  Kebbi)  by  his  own  para- 
mount authority.    Without  reserve  he  acceded  to  both  my  re- 
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quests  in  the  most  cheerful  and  assuring  manner,  saying  that  it 
would  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  as  it  had  only  humane  objects  in  view,  and 
could  not  but  tend  to  draw  nations  together  that  were  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
feeling  way,  his  regret  with  regard  to  *Abd  Allah  (Captain  Clap- 
perton),  whose  name  I  had  incidentally  mentioned,  intimating  that 
the  then  state  of  war,  or  "  gaba,"  between  Bello  and  the  Sheikh  el 
Kaneml,  the  ruler  of  B6mu,  had  disturbed  their  amicable  relations 
with  that  eminent  officer,  whom  in  such  a  conjuncture  they  had 
not  felt  justified  in  allowing  to  proceed  on  his  errand  to  their  ene- 
my. In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
visitors  or  messengers,  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  I  took  this  opportunity  to  show  him  that  the  ruler 
of  B6mu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  of 
his  (^Alfyu's)  governors,  nevertheless  had  allowed  me,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  them  without  the 
slightest  obstacle.  He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observ- 
ing that  it  had  been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day  of 
my  arrival,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  I  was  heartily  welcome, 
and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he 
was  well  aware  could  not  fail  to  inspire  Europeans  with  some  dif- 
fidence in  the  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of  S6koto. 

With  a  mind  greatly  relieved  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this 
audience.  The  dusk  of  the  evening,  darkened  by  thick  thunder- 
clouds, with  the  thunder  rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up 
only  by  the  numerous  fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in 
the  fields  where  the  troops  had  encamped  under  the  trees,  gave  to 
the  place  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest,  making  me  fiilly  aware 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  my  situation.  The  thunder  continued 
rolling  all  night  long,  plainly  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  though  there  was  no  rain  at  the  time.  Meanwhile  I 
was  pondering  over  the  present  which  I  was  to  give  to  this  mighty 
potentate,  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  and  regard 
on  the  first  interview,  and  on  whose  friendship  and  protection  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  my  proceedings;  and 
thinking  that  what  I  had  selected  might  not  prove  sufficient  to 
answer  fully  his  expectation,  in  the  morning,  when  I  arose,  I  still 
added  a  few  things  more,  so  that  my  present  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  a  pair  of  pistols,  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
in  velvet  holsters;  a  rich  bemtis  (Arab  cloak  with  hood)  of  red 
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satin,  lined  with  yellow  satin ;  a  bemiis  of  yellow  cloth ;  a  bemns 
of  brown  cloth ;  a  white  helali  bemus  of  the  finest  quality ;  a  red 
cloth  kaflan  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  pair  of  red  cloth  trowsers ; 
a  Stambuli  carpet;  three  loaves  of  sugar;  three  turbans  and  a 
red  cap;  two  pairs  of  razors;  half  a  dozen  large  looking-glasses; 
cloves,  and  benzoin.* 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  handkerchiefe,  and 
taking  another  bemiis  of  red  cloth  with  me  for  the  ghaladima,  I 
proceeded  first  to  the  latter,  who  received  his  present  with  ac- 
knowledgments, and  surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with 
extreme  delight  and  satisfaction.  "We  then  went  together  to 
'AKyu,  and  found  him  in  a  room  built  of  reeds,  sitting  on  a  divan 
made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tukkuruwa,  and  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  I  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  this  chie^  for  on 
my  interview  the  preceding  night  it  had  been  so  dark  that  I  was 
not  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately.  I  found  him  a 
stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  round  fat  face,  exhibiting  evident- 
ly rather  the  features  of  his  mother,  a  Hausa  slave,  than  those  of 
his  father  Mohammed  Bello,  a  fi^e  and  noble  Pullo,  but  fiill  of 
cheerfiilness  and  good-humor.  His  dress  also  was  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  likewise  bore  evidence  of  the  pure  Pullo 
character  having  been  abandoned ;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarce- 
ly any  thing  else  but  a  tobe  of  grayish  color,  his  fece  was  uncover- 
ed, while  his  fether  Bello,  even  in  his  private  dwelling,  at  least 
before  a  stranger,  never  fiuled  to  cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  remarkable  kindness 
which  he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated  his 
full  consent  to  both  my  requests,  which  I  then  stated  more  expUc- 
itly,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  fi^anchise  might 
be  written  at  once,  before  his  setting  out  on  his  expedition.  This 
lie  agreed  to,  but  he  positively  refused  to  allow  me  to  proceed  on 
my  journey  before  his  return  fi-om  the  expedition,  which  he  said 
wotdd  not  be  long;  and,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the  etiquette 
of  these  Afirican  couils;  I  could  scarcely  expect  any  thing  else 
from  the  beginning.    He  then  surveyed  the  presents,  and  express- 

*  I  BiAj  «8  well  add,  that  the  richly-inoanted  pistols  which  chiefly  aided  me 
in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  chief,  as  well  as  another  pair  which  I 
afterward  gave  to  Khalfln,  the  ruler  of  Gando,  and  also  several  other  things,  were 
paid  for  with  my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  my  family  at  the 
nggestion  of  the  Cheralier  Bunsen,  as  well  as  two  hannonica,*one  of  which  I  gare 
to'Ahyn,  and  the  other  to  the  Sheikh  el  BakKy. 
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ed  his  satisfaction  repeatedly;  but  when  he  beheld  the  pistols, 
which  I  had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and,  pressing  my  hands  re- 
peatedly, he  said,  "  nag6de,  nag6de,  barka, '  Abd  el  Kerfm,  barka*^ 
— "  I  thank  you,  God  bless  you,  'Abd  el  Kerim,  God  bless  you." 
He  had  evidently  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  these  richly- 
mounted  pistols,  which  had  been  selected  in  Tripoli  by  the  con- 
noisseur eyes  of  Mr.  Warrington,  and  surveyed  the  present  on  all 
sides.  It  was  to  these  very  pistols  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  prince,  while  the  un- 
scrupulous governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  heard  some  report 
about  them,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  sell  them  to  himself  as 
his  liege  lord  would  not  only  not  value  them  at  all,  but  would 
even  be  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  my  tent  the  ghaladfma  arrived, 
bringing  me  from  his  master  100,000  kurd£  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  household  during  his  absence ;  and  I  had  afterward 
the  more  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  attention,  although 
the  sum  did  not  exceed  forty  Spanish  dollars,  as  I  became  aware, 
during  my  stay  in  Wiimo,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  into  kurdf .  I  then  satisfied  my 
friend  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  ghaladlma,  whose  be- 
havior certainly  was  far  from  disinterested,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me. 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside,  and  the  people 
busy  with  their  approaching  departure,  yet  I  received  visits  from 
several  people,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  Weled  Bashid  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  from  Timbuktu,  followed 
me  to  Kiikawa  in  the  company  of  his  countryman,  the  learned 
ATmied  Wadawi.  This  man,  having  left  his  tribe  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Bagirmi,  had  settled  in  this  place  many  years 
before,  and,  having  accompanied  several  expeditions  or  forays, 
gave  me  an  entertaining  description  of  the  courage  of  the  F^llaiii- 
n-S6koto,  although  he  had  some  little  disposition  to  slander,  and 
even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  which  I  shall  not  repeat 

Sunday^  April  3d  Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  fiunchise 
should  be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out,  I  sent  in  the  morning 
my  broker,  'All  el  A'geren,  with  a  pound  of  Tower-proof  gun- 
powder, to  the  prince,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  promise ;  and 
he  returned  after  a  while,  bringing  me  a  letter  signed  with  the 
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sultan's  seal,  which,  on  the  whole,  was  composed  in  very  hand- 
some terms,  stating  that  the  prince  had  granted  the  request  of 
commercial  security  for  English  merchants  and  travelers,  which  I, 
as  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England,  had  made  to  him.  But 
the  letter  not  specifying  any  conditions,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another  paper,  written  in  more  distinct  terms ;  and  although  'Alf • 
yu's  time  was,  of  course,  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  about  to  set 
out  with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied  with,  and  I 
declared  myself  satisfied.  I  was  well  aware  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  these  people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles 
in  which  European  governments  are  wont  to  conclude  commercial 
treaties.  In  r^ions  like  this,  however,  it  seems  almost  as  if  too 
much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  account  of  such  a  matter  of 
form  before  it  is  well  established  whether  merchants  will  really 
open  a  traffic  with  these  quarters;  for  as  soon  as,  upon  the  general 
condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really  established,  the  rulers 
of  those  countries  themselves  become  aware  that  some  more  def- 
inite arrangement  is  necessary,  while,  before  they  have  any  expe- 
rience of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles  in 
which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  any  one  who  may  have  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

The  sultan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the  afternoon,  to 
send  me  word  that  I  might  come  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  I 
wished  him,  with  all  my  heart,  success  in  his  expedition,  as  the 
success  of  my  own  undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  toward  the 
west,  partly  depended  upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies.  Giving 
vent  to  his  approval  of  my  wishes  by  repeating  that  important 
and  highly  significant  word,  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  "  Amm,  amfn,"  he  took  leave  of 
me  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the  troops  having  already 
gone  on  in  advance.  I  had  also  forwarded  a  present  to  Hamme- 
du,  the  son  of '  AtQai,  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello ; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it  until  after  his 
return  from  the  expedition.  The  ghaladfma  also,  who  was  to  ac- 
company the  sultan,  called  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I 
might  wind  roimd  his  head  a  turban  of  gaudy  colors,  such  as  I 
then  possessed,  as  an  omen  of  success. 

After  all  the  people  were  gone,  I  myself  could  not  think  of 
passing  another  night  in  this  desolate  place,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
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posed  to  the  attaxjks  of  men,  but  even  to  those  of  wild  beasts. 
Even  the  preceding  night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several  people, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  oflF  a  boy,  besides  severely 
lacerating  one  man,  who  was  obliged  to  return  home  without  be- 
ing able  to  accompany  the  army.  An  hour,  therefore,  after  the 
sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  ourselves  were  on  our  road  to 
Wum6,  the  common  residence  of  *Alfyu,  where  I  had  been  de- 
sired to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladlma;  but 
I  never  made  a  more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it  was,  the 
provisions  which  the  sultan  had  given  me  encumbering  us  great- 
ly, so  that  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Gawasii.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in  the  evening; 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  them 
in  the  dark,  having  been  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gateway, 
which  itself  was  wide  and  spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by 
a  wooden  door,  while  there  was  no  open  square  at  all  inside  the 
gate,  nor  even  a  straight  road  leading  up  from  thence  into  the  town, 
the  road  immediately  dividing  and  winding  dose  along  the  walL 


CHAPTEE  LVn. 

RESIDENCE  IN  WURNO. 

I  SHALL  prefece  the  particulars  of  my  residence  in  Wum6  with 
a  short  accoimt  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fdl- 
lani  in  this  quarter,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of 
Sdkoto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  deserves  the  ftdl  at- 
tention of  the  learned  European,  it  is  that  of  the  Fiilbe  {sing.  Ptil- 
lo),  or  Piila,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes;  F^ani  {sing. 
Bafifllanchi)  by  the  Hausa  people,  Fellata  by  the  Kantiri,  and  Ful- 
lan  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  appearance,  their  history,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  their  language,  they  present  numerous  anoma- 
lies to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  No  doubt  they 
are  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  African  tribes,  although  in  bod- 
ily development  they  can  not  be  said  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
specimens,  and  probably  are  surpassed  in  this  respdct  by  tiie  Jo- 
lof.  But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which  gives  their  chief 
expression  to  the  Fiilbe,  and  prevents  their  features  from  present- 
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ing  that  r^ularity  wliich  we  find  in  other  tribes,  while  the  spare 
diet  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart  to  their  limbs 
all  the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  most  of  them  be- 
ing distingaished  by  the  smaUness  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender 
growth  of  their  bodies.  But  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  which 
presents  various  contrasts  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  bodily  de- 
velopment, we  must  first  take  into  account  that  the  Fulbe,  as  a 
conquering  tribe,  sweeping  over  a  wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have 
absorbed  and  incorporated  with  themselves  different  and  quite  dis- 
tinct national  elements,  which  have  given  to  their  community  a 
rather  var3ring  and  undecided  character. 

Moreover,  besides  such  tribes  as  have  been  entirely  absorbed, 
and  whose  origin  has  even  been  referred  to  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  whole  nation,  there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedi- 
gree is  not  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  that  of  the 
Ftilbe,  nevertheless  are  so  intermingled  with  them  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with 
the  former  by  any  traveler  who  is  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  feet. 
Prominent  among  these  latter  are  the  Sissflbe,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, or  Syllebawa,  as- they  are  called  in  Hausa,  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  on  my  visit  to  S6koto,  and  who  are 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  nimierous  tribe  of  the  Wakor6  or 
"Wangarawa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Siisu  and  the  so-called  Man- 
dingoes  ;  and  while  that  portion  of  them  who  are  settled  in  Hausa 
have  entirely  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted,  be- 
sides the  Fulfiilde  language,  even  the  Hausa  dialect,  their  brethren 
in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma  use  their  own  idiom  at 
the  present  time  almost  exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes  who  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe  are  the  Tor6de 
or  Torunkawa,  who,  although  they  are  considered  as  the  most 
noble  portion  of  the  population  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  Fiilbe,  yet  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of  the 
Jolof  element  with  the  ruling  tribe,*  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  full  superiority  in  the 
amalgamation ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  Tor6de,  the  Jolof  have  entered  into  the  formation 

*  It  18,  however,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Saltan  BeUo*8  account,  in  a  pas- 
sage not  translated  bj  Silame,  the  original  idiom  of  the  Tdrode  was  the  Wakoro  or 
Wakor^,  which,  if  it  be  true,  woold  render  the  Tordde  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Sis- 
sflbe. 
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of  the  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Piilbe  or  Fiila  in  a  very  strong  pro- 
portion, although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present  are 
so  distinct,  especially  as  far  as  regards  grammatical  structure ;  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  that  A'hmed  Baba  (who,  by  occasional 
hints,  allows  us  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that 
tribe,  in  its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we  were  able 
to  obtain  before  we  became  acquainted  with  his  history  of  Sudan) 
intimates  distinctly  that  he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the 
great  stock  of  the  Fullan  or  Fulbe,*  although  at  the  present  time 
the  terms  "  Jolof"  and  "  PiiDo"  seem  to  be  used  in  opposition,  the 
one  meaning  a  person  of  black,  and  the  other  an  individual  of  red 
complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Tor6de  in  particular  which  causes  such 
a  great  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Fdlbe  community,  the  Tordde 
being  in  general  of  tall  stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features, 
and  of  very  black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that 
tribe  are  always  distinguished  by  a  tinge  of  red  or  copper  color. 

But  besides  the  Tordde,  who,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  cases  as 
well  in  Ftita  as  in  S6koto,  at  present  form  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
there  are  many  other  nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in 
this  great  conquering  nation,  and  which,  on  the  contraiy,  are  rather 
degraded.  The  most  interesting  among  these  latter,  at  least  in 
the  more  eastern  tracts  occupied  by  the  Fiilbe,  are  certainly  the 
Jawambe,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are  named  by  the  Hausa  people, 
Zoromawa.  This  tribe,  which  we  find  at  present  quite  absorbed 
by  the  FiSllani,  and,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Hausa  and  K^bi, 
reduced  to  the  occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we  still  find,  during 
the  period  of  the  A'skia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the  community  of  the  Fulbe  or  F^- 
lani,  as  a  tribe  by  themselves,  settled  to  the  S:E.  of  the  Great  Kiv- 
er,  where  it  enters  the  province  of  Masina;t  and  it  was  this  tribe 
which,  having  been  continually  persecuted  by  the  Songhay  during 
the  height  of  their  sway,  at  a  later  period,  when  that  empire  had 
been  laid  prostrate  by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributed  the 

*  He  says  of  the  Jolof  that  their  character  b  distiiigaiflhed  greatly  from  that  of 
the  other  Fullto  or  Fiilbe: 

See  Jonma]  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  Ix.,  p.  686. 
t  A'hmed  BiM  in  J.  L.  Q.  S.,  p.  550,  555,  and  elsewhere. 
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most  to  its  rain,  and  conquered  great  part  of  it,  partictdarlj  the 
most  fertile  provinces,  such  as  Bara  and  Karmina. 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe  of  the  Latibe 
on  the  Sen^al,  who,  in  general,  at  the  present  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  Ae  rank  of  carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod evidently  constituted  a  distinct  tribe.*  It  is  these  degraded 
tribes— viz.,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe, 
considered  in  general  as  weavers ;  the  Gtergasabe,  or  shoemakers ; 
the  Waflube,  or  tailors;  the  Wambaibe,  or  singing  men;  the 
Waulube,  or  beggars — ^who  impart  to  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe 
the  character  of  a  distinction  into  castes,  especially  as  all  of  them, 
in  the  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  PuUo  stock,  have  been  dirried 
back  to  one  common  progenitor  called  S6 ;  but  we  find  the  same 
degraded  fiumlies  among  the  Joloff 

The  absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially  the  Jolof  and 
Wakor6  hy  the  FulMIde  nation,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  un* 
questionable  and  immistakable  proof  that  the  march  of  conquest 
of  the  latter  proceeded  firom  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  has  been  the  generally  adopted  view  of  those  who 
have  touched  upon  the  subject    No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  tis, 

*  M.  Eicltwaldt,  from  the  account  ghren  of  them  by  rariotu  French  trarelerB^ 
mtkcB,  as  to  this  tribe,  the  following  interesting  statement,  regarding  them  as  gip- 
des :  **£n  effet,  les  ethnographes  consid^rent  habitnellement  lesLaob^  comme  nne 
branche  des  Foulahs :  mais  oe  fait  n*est  nollement  d^montr^  et  nous  arons  noos- 
mkags  connn  des  Toyagenrs  qui  affirmaient  qne  les  Laob&  poss^aient  nne  langne 
nationale  diff^firente  da  Eonlih.'*  (Jonmal  de  la  Soci^t^  Ethnologiqne,  1841,  yoL 
i.,  p.  62.) 

t  The  Pdlbe  in  general  diride  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their  stock  into  fonr 
groups  or  families,  bnt  they  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  division. 
I  will  here  give  one  which  is  commonly  assumed : 

1.  The  Jel,  comprising  the  following  sections:  the  Torobe;  Ultfrbe;  Ffttobe; 
Jdbtobe;  Sifdube;  U'rube;  Tar^Ow;  J^ube;  B^Bhe;  Sfmbirankdbe,  also  called 
Ndi^ga,  from  their  dwellis^-place;  Feroibe;  Nilkkobe;  Sfllube;  Sosdbe;  Tdnga- 
be ;  Waijobe.  Of  these  the  U'rube  are  again  sabdivided  into  five  sections :  the  U. 
Bifbe,  U.  Feroibe  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before  mentioned),  XT.  Dtfde,  XT.  Sikam, 
U.  Wagdbe.  The  J^ube,  again,  are  subdivided  into  three  sections :  the  J.  YonSn- 
ga,  J.  Haire,  and  J.  IfUsina. 

2.  The  Kai,  comprising  the  sections  of  the  Gnara  or  Gghara,  the  Sfndega,  and 
theBandjL 

3.  The  S6,  oomprinng  the  Jawtobe,  the  MStmhe  or  M^a>e,  Gergas^Ebe,  Waflube, 
Lailbe,  Wambaibe,  and  Waiflube. 

4.  The  Berl,  comprising  the  Siwflbe,  Jal^i,  Kombangk<$be,  and  K£ngirank6be. 
But  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  other  divisions  of  this  wide-spread  tribe, 

called  from  localities,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention  as  opportunity  occurs.  See  es- 
pecially Appendix  IL 

Vol.  m,— H 
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with  OUT  faint  knowledge  of  the  migration  of  tribes  in  general,  and 
of  African  tribes  in  particular,  to  explain  how  this  tribe  came  to 
settle  in  the  region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Senegal,  as  their 
type  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manner  from  the 
character  of  the  other  tribes  settled  in  that  neighborhood,  and  evi- 
dently bears  more  resemblance  to  some  nations  whose  dwelling- 
places  are  in  the  far  east,  such  as  the  Malays,  with  whom  M.  Eich- 
waldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypothetical  essay  on  the  Fiila,*  has 
endeavored  to  connect  them  by  way  of  Meroe.  I  myself  am  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of  the 
east;  but  this  refers  to  an  age  which,  for  us,  is  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  while  what  I  have  said  about  the  progress  of 
their  conquest  from  west  to  east  relates  to  historical  times,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downward.f  In 
this  respect  the  mission  of  two  religious  chie&  of  this  tribe  from 
Melle  (where  they  resided  at  the  time)  to  Bfri,  the  King  of  B6mu, 
who  ruled  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,^  is  of  the  highest  interest,,  as  it  shows  us 
at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early  period,  was  distinguished 
by  its  religious  learning,  and  gives  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
tribe  from  west  to  east  Some  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  tribe  eastward 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronological  tables ;  here  I  will  only 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  we  find  among 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  most  stanch  supporters  of  Moham- 
med el  Haj  A'skia  a  man  of  the  name  of  *A1£  Fulanu,  while  in 
"general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Songhay  dynasty,  which  was  be- 
gun by  that  great  ruler  of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe, 

*  Eichwaldt  in  Journal  de  la  Soci^td  Ethnologiqne,  1841,  rol. !.,  p.  2,  €f  weq. 
Among  all  the  argaments  broaght  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  (Hrder  to  show  a  re- 
lation of  the  Fiflbe  with  the  Malays,  there  is  none  of  any  consequence ;  and  all  his 
specimens  of  words  brought  forward  with  this  object  are  either  taken  from  bad 
sources  or  prove  nothing,  the  only  striking  similarities  in  the  language  of  these  two 
nations  being  the  words  for  fish  and  spear.  I  speak  here  of  a  special  and  direct  re- 
lationship of  the  Fiflbe  with  the  Malays,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  yes- 
tiges  of  the  general  relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  hare  lately  been 
pursued  and  demonstrated  with  such  industry  by  Mr.  Logan. 

t  There  may  be  some  remote  affinity  between  the  Fiflbe  and  the  South  African 
tribes,  but  this  refers  to  an  age  probably  not  later  than  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  idea  that  the  Fiflbe  proceeded  from  South  Africa  is  certainly  entirely  erro- 
neous. The  identity  of  a  few  numerals  in  the  Fulfiflde  and  Kaffir  languages  is  ca- 
rious, but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 

{  YoL  ii.,  p.  584,  under  B^ri  (Ibrahfm.) 
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the  conquering  tendency  of  which  could  not  but  become  apparent 
to  intelligent  rulers,  notmthstanding  the  humble  character  of 
"  berrordji,"  under  which  they  used  to  immigrate  and  settle  in  for- 
eign countries ;  and  this  is  the  acknowledged  reason  why  the  Ga- 
b^ro,  a  tribe  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
on  the  river  below  Gagho,  have  entirely  forgotten  their  Pulfulde 
idiom,  not  having  been  allowed,  for  a  certain  period,  to  use  it 
Wlietiber  it  be  true,  as  the  F^llani-n-Hausa  assert,  that  Kanta,  the 
founder  of  the  homonymous  dynasty  of  K^bi,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  originally  a  slave  of  a  party  of 
Fulbe  settled  in  the  country,  a  feet  which,  if  confirmed,  would 
prove  the  early  settlement  of  the  tribe  in  this  country,  I  am  un- 
able to  decide,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Fulbe  became  strong  enough,  in  the 
regions  on  the  east  side  of  the  I'sa  or  Kwara  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  the  ruler  of 
Danka,  or  Denga,  who,  according  to  Alimed  Baba,*  first  began  his 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  waste  the 
fertile  and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Ras  el  ma. 
It  is  thus  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Fiilbe  tribes  were  settled  in  several  places  of  Bagirmi.t 

But  just  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which 
they  were  scattered  were  these  people,  while  pursuing  only  their 
own  local  interest,  powerless  even  in  these  loosely-connected  and 
almost  crumbling  kingdoms  where  they  had  found  a  new  home, 
with  the  exception  of  Baghena,  where  they  appear  to  have  formed 
a  nudeus  of  greater  strength,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  impulse. 
A  new  epoch  for  this  wide-spread  tribe  did  not  open  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  when,  in  the  year  1802,  Bawa,  the  ruler 
of  Gober,  summoned  to  his  presence  the  Sheikh  'Othman,  together 
with  the  other  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  them 
on  accoimt  of  the  pretensions  which  they  were  beginning  to  put 
forward.  It  was  then  that  'Othman,  who,  being  settled  in  the 
village  Daghel,  performed  the  office  of  imam  to  his  countrymen, 
and  had  begun  to  give  them  a  new  religious  impulse,  which  raised 
them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
manner  ia  which  he,  the  great  Moslim,  was  treated  by  those  pa- 
gans, was  roused  to  the  attempt  of  making  himself  and  his  tribe 
independent  of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  coimtry,  and, 
*  Almied  lUSMi,  J.  L.  O.  S.,  vol.  yi.,  p.  060.  t  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  560. 
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having  assembled  his  countrymen,  who  now  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt; but  his  proceedings,  at  least  as  fer  as  regarded  G6ber  and 
the  capital  Alkalawa,  were  fer  from  proving  successful  at  the  be- 
ginning, he  being  vanquished  in  almost  every  encounter;  but  the 
fenatical  zeal  of  his  followers,  whom  he  continually  inspired  with 
fresh  energy  by  his  religious  songs,*  was  so  great  that  gradually 
he  overcame  aU  these  obstacles,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire,  being  greatly  assisted  in  his  ca- 
reer by  hia  brother  'Abd  Allald,  who,  although  his  senior,  had 
been  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  and  by  his  son  Mohammed 
Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Gando,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged for  a  long  time,  and  afterward  at  Sifawa,  till,  as  described 
by  Captain  Clapperton  in  the  excellent  and  concise  account  of  this 
strugglef  which  he  has  given  in  the  report  of  his  second  journey, 
'Othman  ended  his  life  in  a  sort  of  fenatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 

He  was  followed  by  Mohanmied  Bello,  who  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce more  order  into  the  empire  thus  consolidated,  and  who, 
on.  the  whole,  must  rank  high  among  the  African  princes,  being 
distinguished  not  less  by  his  great  love  of  learning  and  science 
than  by  his  warlike  spirit,  although  his  military  achievements 
were  fer  frx}m  being  always  successM.  But  ke  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune, after  enjoying  a  great  name  in  Europe  for  a  short  time  for 
the  kind  and  generous  spirit  in  which  he  received  Captain  Clap- 
perton on  his  first  journey,  to  incur  the  severest  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  that  same  enterprising 
traveler  on  his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a  distinguished 
ruler,  but  he  must  not  be  judged  according  to  European  ideas. 
He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less  against  the  native  tribes  anxious 
to  assert  their  independence,  than  against  his  great  rival,  Moham- 
med el  Kanemf,  the  King  of  B6mu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of  Clap- 
perton's  second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closely,  and,  having  sue- 
cessftdly  overrun  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Pulfulde  or  Pellata 
empire,  threatened  £an6.  Hence  this  political  position,  together 
witii  the  instigations  of  the  Arabs,  who  feared  for  their  commerce 
with  Negroland  if  the  road  from  tiie  south  should  be  opened,  will 
account  in  some  measure  for  his  treatment  of  the  English  traveler, 
who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu  with  too 
much  energy.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bello's  successor 

*  I  shall  commnnicate  his  principal  song  in  Appendix  III. 
^  CUpperton*8  Second  Joornej,  p.  203,  et  seq. 
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and  brother,  'Atfku,  who  ruled  from  the  year  1882  till  1837, 
would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  public  in  the 
example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and  generous  ruler  in 
those  distant  and  out-of-the-way  regions  if  his  career  had  become 
known  to  them ;  for  he  seems  to  have  fully  belied  the  expecta- 
tion of  "a  mean  prince,"^  which  he  raised  when  still  living  in  his 
retirement  as  a  jealous  king's  brother  without  power  and  influ- 
ence. But  his  reign  was  too  short  for  consolidating  sufficiently 
the  loosely-connected  empire,  although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  fiill 
security  is  said  to  have  reigned  The  spirit  of  independence  broke 
out  more  strongly  under  his  successor  * Allyu,  a  son  of  Bello  by  a 
female  slave,  who,  save  a  well-meaning  and  cheerful  disposition, 
does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  iather,  and,  least  of  all,  his  warlike  spirit;  and  hence  the  la- 
meatable  condition  in  which  I  found  this  extensive  kingdom,  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affidrs  will  assume  a  more  consoli- 
dated character  before  another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to 
*Aliyu.  Nevertheless,  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the  present 
time,  stUl  comprises  ihe  same  provinces  which  it  did  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  with  the  exception  of  Khaddja,  the  governor 
of  which  has  made  himself  independent ;  but  the  military  strength 
of  these  provinces,  especially  as  regards  cavaliy,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  revenue,  is  greatly  impaired,  although  the  latter,  col- 
lected from  all  the  provincesf  together,  certainly  exceeds  one 
hundred  millions  of  diells,  or  about  £10,000  sterling,  besides  an 
equal  value  in  slaves  and  native  cloth,  or  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce. The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if  the  distracted  state  of 
each  province  allowed  its  quota  to  be  withdrawn  from  thence, 
would  certainly  still  fonli  an  imposing  force,  viz.,  the  cavalry  of 
the  seat  of  government^  together  with  the  subjected  parts  of  K^- 
bi  and  Zan&ra,  about  5000 ;  the  cavalry  of  Kan6,  from  5000  to 
7000;  that  of  Baiichi,  from  1500  to  2000 ;  that  of  Z^gzeg,  8000 ; 
A'damawa,  2000;  Eatsena  and  M^w,  each  about  1000;  Eata* 
gam,  1200;  Marmar  and  Sh^ra,  each  500;  Bob^ru,  600;  Daura, 

*  This  18  the  term  which  Clapperton  uses  with  regard  to  him. 

t  There  are  inspectors  of  the  pronnces  residing  in  Sokoto  who  are  responsible 
for  the  tribate  being  duly  delivered.  *  Abdif,  the  son  of  Ged^o,  has  all  the  foUow- 
ing  prcmnces  tmder  his  inspection :  Hand,  Z^gzeg,  A'damawa,  HanUUrawa,  Simr 
bo  Deglmsa,  Kat^gnm,  Simho-Jji,  governed  by  Yer£ma  Almiedn.  The  ghaladi- 
ma  Almieda  has  only  E^tsena  nnder  his  inspection ;  the  migaji  inspects  Z^nfara ; 
Mod^lge],  Baifchi;  Ydron  Sambo,  KaUmt,  the  province  of  IMmbo;  Dennil  J<5di, 
XHartL 
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400;  KAzanre,  about  200.  But  we  have  seen  to  what  a  state 
Zanfara  is  at  present  reduced,  while  the  curious  manner  in  which 
K^bi  is  portioned  out  between  the  rulers  of  S6koto  and  Gando* 
can  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  at  the  very  centre  of  power;  and  as  for 
A^damawa,  there  are  still  so  many  hostile  elements  in  the  interior 
of  that  half-subdued  province,  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
fix)m  thence  a  particle  of  its  home  force ;  nay,  even  the  province 
of  Kan6  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  governor  of  Khad^ja,  that  the  ruler  of  that  proviQce  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  send  a  few  hundred  horsemen  to  join  the  army  of  his 
liege  lord.  We  have  seen  how  that  same  rebel  governor  of  E^- 
d^ja  repeatedly  defeated  a  numerous  host,  taken  from  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  we  shall  see  what  were  the  inglorious  iianoeuvrings  of  'Alfyu 
himself  when  he  led  out,  in  person,  his  army  against  the  enemy 
during  my  stay  in  Wum6,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
'  a  short  diary. 

MoTtday^  April  4^.  Having  entered  my  quarters  in  the  dark,  I 
had  no  idea  of  their  character,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
day  that  I  became  aware  of  it.  They  consisted,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  of  a  spacious  court-yard  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  clay  buildiDg,  which  comprised  two  apartments'  besides 
a  small  granary,  built  of  day,  but  which  was  covered  all  round 


A.- 

■f-i. 

o 

1.  Entnnee  hut  or  paxlor,  flmkhed  with  two  Mate  of  day  and  two  codcImi  of  tlM  mi 
i.  Beeond  Imt,  wfthoat  eoadiei.  8.  Open  ooiirt-7»rd,  uTorgrowu  with  grui. 

4.  Hot  for  my  chief  terraBt.      &  Clay  hall,  with  a  Btore-roon  at  the  back.      4^  Small 


•  See  Appendix  IV. 
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with  straw  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  fiom  violent  rains.  The  clay  hall  had  been  built  by  Alju, 
the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  ghdadfma, 
who  greatly  surpassed  the  latter  in  warlike  energy,  and  who  fell 
in  Zan&ra  during  that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  G6be- 
rawa,  the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Overweg  witnessed  during 
his  stay  in  Maradi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1851.  The 
principal  apartment  of  this  day  Wl,  supported  by  two  massive 
columns,  with  an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent 
abode  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  it  felt  very  cool 
and  pleasant;  but  it  was  rather  oppressive  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  air  outside  was  so  much  cooler.  But  in  the 
court-yard  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade,  all  the  trees  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  huts  consisting  of  reed,  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  great  conflagration  the  preceding  year,  a 
young  k6ma-tree,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  later  period,  only 
just  beginning  to  put  forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  court-yard,  also, 
was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political  situation.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself 
tolerably  comfortable,  was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to 
build  a  hut  for  my  servants,  and  a  shady  retreat  for  myself.  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  inake  wa- 
ter-tight, would  become  useless  with  the  first  considerable  fidl  <Jf 
rain ;  but  I  entertained  the  hope  that  before  that  time  I  should  be 
able  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a  market  held  here  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  although  the  great  market  of  S6koto,  which  is 
much  more  important,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of 
that  place,  still  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  at  large.  Sending,  there- 
fore, into  the  market,  in  order  to  supply  my  most  urgent  wants,  I 
foimd  that  com,  as  well  as  meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in 
Katsena,  100  shells  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of 
one  horse,  and  800  shells  buying  no  more  com  than  500  would 
have  done  in  Katsena,  whUe  an  ox  for  slaughtering  cost  7000 
shells ;  and  I  bought  two  miUring-goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  little  milk  for  my  tea,  for  2700  shells.  The  only  article 
which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The  market  is  held  on  a  nat- 
ural platform  spreading  out  in  front  of  the  northwestern  gate,  and 
Borrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch,  as,  in  the  present  weak  state 
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of  the  Fulbe,  the  market-people  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  town,  I 
visited  the  following  day,  in  company  with  my  fiiend  Alhatta, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  piesent  I  had  given  him  in  Ga- 
w«su,  and  in  expectation  of  more,  took  me  imder  his  special  pro- 
tection ;  but  in  crossing  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction  fix)in  our 
quarters,  I  was  surprised  at  its  neglected  and  dirty  appearance,  a 
small  ravine  which  intersects  tRe  town  forming  a  most  disgusting 
spectacle,  even  worse  than  the  most  filthy  places  of  any  of  the  de- 
serted capitals  of  Italy.  Emerging  then  by  the  western  gate  (the 
k6fa-n-sabuwa),  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Sokoto,  and 
which  was  just  being  repaired  by  the  people  of  the  ghaladlma,  in 
order  to  make  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  rainy 
season,  we  turned  northward  round  the  town.  In  fix>nt  of  each 
gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  there  is  a  group  of  wells,  each  with  a  litde  round  day  house, 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  well  has  his  usual  residence,  levying 
on  each  jar  of  water  a  small  contribution  of  five  shells ;  but  ihere 
are  also  a  great  number  of  wells  &cing  the  northwestern  gate^ 
close  to  the  market 

Leaving  a  small  fimn,  belonging  to  my  friend  *Abd  d  Kader, 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  on  our  left,  we  ;then  turned  round  to  the 
north,  into  the  road  which  leads  to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more 
the  "gulbi-n-rfma,"  which  takes  its  course  toward  S6koto,  exhib- 
iting a  very  uneven  bottom,  and  forming  several  pools  of  stagnant 
water.  Here  a  broad  plain  spread  out,  at  present  almost  bare  of 
vegetation,  where  my  poor  camels  searched  in  vain  for  pasture, 
putting  me  to  a  daily  e3q)ense  of  800  shells  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength  by  meand  of  "harawa,"  or  bean-straw,  which  fur- 
nishes the  most  nourishing  food  for  the  camd  in  these  regions, 
though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  the  horse. 
Having  thus  fed  my  camels  for  some  time,  I  sent  them  to  a  great- 
er distance,  in  the  direction  of  S6koto,  between  Dankdmu  and 
Gfda-n-manomf,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be  procured. 

After  the  luxuriant  v^etation  of  other  parts  of  Negroland,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  naked  appearance  of  the  countiy  aroimd  the 
capital,  only  a  few  ktika  or  monkey-bread-trees  being  seen;  but 
the  country  presented  a  very  different  aspect  on  my  return  jour- 
ney the  next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  G6ber  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  general  dryness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  es- 
teemed exceedingly  wdl*  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.    The  fix)n- 
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tiers  of  the  three  different  provinces  or  territories  (viz.,  Kebbi, 
G6ber,  and  A'dar)  join  in  this  comer ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that, 
while  Sokoto  is  regarded  as  lying  within  the  borders  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kebbi,  Wum6  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  conquered 
territory  of  the  province  of  G6ber ;  while  just  beyond  the  gulbi- 
n-riina,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  province  of  A'dar  or  Tadlar 
commences. 

But,  to  return  to  my  first  promenade  round  Wum6,  having 
surveyed  the  broad  dry  valley  of  the  gulbi,  we  turned  roimd  the 
precipitous  cliffs  over  which  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town, 
and,  having  skirted  for  a  while  a  small  branch  or  koramma,  which 
ferther  on  turns  away,  we  kept  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
and  re-entered  the  place  fix)m  the  southeastern  comer,  through  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  made  our  first  entrance.  Annexed  the 
reader  will  find  a  wood-cut  which  will  serve  to  show  its  situation 
much  better  than  any  description  could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  deserted,  and  on 


1.  Beddenee  of  Aliyo. 
1  Market-plMse. 

4  K.  Serki^-A'gftdea. 


.#% 


6.  E.  K^awa. 

6.  K.  MalekL 

7.  K.K6rremL 

8.  K.B^hA. 


I  MILL 


0.  K.  Rimft. 

10.  K.  GhaUdAmchL 

11.  Gida.n-Serki.ii.A'gadei. 
13.  Saborb. 
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the  7th  of  April,  Alhattu  and  *Omar,  or  Ghomaro,  the  two  broth- 
ers of  the  ghaladima,  with  numbers  of  other  people,  went  to  join 
the  expedition;  but  these  fighting  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
care  only  about  their  bodily  comfort,  and  for  a  few  "  gorfye"  or 
K61a  nuts  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  military  ac- 
coutrements. It  was  a  great  matter  with  these  warriors  that,  while 
the  old  gorfye  were  nearly  finished,  the  new  ones,  which  were 
just  then  brought  into  the  market,  were  sold  for  the  high  price 
of  120  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any  place  of  Negroland  did  I  ob- 
serve so  little  true  military  spirit  as  in  Wum6;  and  almost  all  the 
leading  men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  their  rule  in  these  quarters  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

Friday^  April  %1h.  It  waa  again  market-day,  and  I  made  sun- 
dry purchases,  including  a  small  ox,  for  almsgiving,  as  I  had 
made  it  a  rule,  in  every  large  town  where  I  staid  any  considera- 
ble time,  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.    I  was  astonished 
at  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  which  was  brought  into  the  market, 
and  which  showed  what  these  fine  vales  are  capable  of  producing, 
if  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed 
to  the  daily  incursions  of  a  relentless  enemy,  were  protected  by 
a  strong  government.    This  very  day  we  received  the  news  that 
the  rebellious  Kabawa,  or  natives  of  Kebbi,*  had  made  a  foray 
against  Sefifna,  a  town  situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  be- 
tween S6koto  and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  seats  of  the 
power  of  the  Fulbe  in  these  quarters.    The. neighboring  F^llani 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  had  prevented  the  enemy 
from  taking  it,  but  six  horses  had  been  carried  away.    Only  a 
few  days  later,  the  news  arrived  of  another  attack  having  been 
made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  town  of  Gando,  the  residence  of  Dy- 
ang-rdwa,  one  day's  distance  to  the  south  from  B£mi-n-Kebbi, 
although  this  time  they  were  less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  horses.    Meanwhile 
the  sultan  himself  with  his  sluggish  host  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
attacking  the  G6berawa,  who  already,  before  we  left  Katsena,  had 
taken  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  was  said  to  be  stationed  in 
Katuru.    He  had  been  joined  by  the  governor  of  Zariya  in  per- 
son, while  £lan6  had  sent  only  the  ghaladima  with  the  whole  of 
their  cavalry. 

*  The  national  name  EtfMwa  is  taken  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Kibi, 
which  was  fonnerly  in  nse  (exactly  like  the  form  Mill,  Malawa),  but  has  giren  pUce 
to  the  form  Kebbi,  which  la  thns  distinctly  written,  eyen  in  Arabic,  by  aathoTB  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
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From  Katuru,  *AKyu  with  his  army,  after  some  useless  delay, 
betook  himself  to  KiLim-n-Nam6da,  whence  we  received  news  on 
the  11th,  the  G6berawa  having  meanwhile  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion m  fix>nt  of  him,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer 
them  battle.    The  dread  of  these  effeminate  conquerors  for  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  G6berawa,  the  son  of  Yakuba,  is  ahnost  in- 
credible.   He  has  ruled  since  1836,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
roused  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  various  prov- 
inces to  a  struggle  for  their  national  and  religious  independence 
against  the  ruling  tribe.    This  dread  of  him  has  been  carried  so 
&r  that  they  have  quite  obliterated  his  real  name,  calling  him 
only  MayaJd,  or  "  the  warrior."    While  *Alfyu  was  stationed  at 
Eauri-n-Nam6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Dankarba,  the 
A'zena  made  an  attack  upon  Baya,  a  town  situated  at  a  day's  dis- 
tance £rom  the  former  place.     But  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country,  to  the  west  as  well  as  to  the  east,  was  most  deplorable; 
and  three  native  merchants,  of  the  Zoromawa  or  Zoghoran,  when 
speaking  about  my  projected  journey  toward  the  Niger,  and  be- 
yond that  river  westward,  told  me,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
"babo  hafia,"  "  there  is  no  road ;"  that  is  to  say,  "  the  country  is 
closed  to  you,  and  you  can  not  proceed  in  that  direction."    And 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage  and  enterprise 
among  the  natives — the  weakness  and  imwarlike  spirit  of  'Alf3ru 
—the  complete  nullity  of  Khalflu — ^the  vigor  of  ihe  young  and 
warlike  Madem^,  the  rebel  chief  of  Kebbi,  who,  starting  from  his 
residence  Argungo,  distant  only  a  couple  of  hours'  march  from 
that  of  Khalflu,  was  carrying  the  flame  of  destruction  in  every 
direction — the  revolted  province  of  Zab^rma,  with  an  equally 
young  and  energetic  ruler,  Datid,  the  son  of  Hammam  J^mma — 
the  province  of  D^ndina  in  open  revolt  and  cutting  off  dl  access 
to  the  river — all  these  circumstances  rendered  the  prospect  of  my 
accomplishing  this  journey  very  doubtful.    Moreover,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  Fulbe  dominions,  there  is  ev- 
idently a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  Sokoto  and 
Gando ;  and  here  we  find  the  spectacle  of  two  weak  powers  weak- 
ening each  other  still  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordially  in 
an  energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.    For  instance, 
the  young  chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present  caused  them  so  much 
trouble,  had  been  previously  a  prisoner  in  Wum6;  but  when 
Khalflu  wanted  to  take  his  life,  * Alfyu  procured  his  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a  splendid  chargerto  boot 
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But  a  European  will  acHeve  what  the  natives  of  the  cotuitiy 
themBelves  deem  impossible ;  and  my  fiiends  the  Zoromawa  m^*- 
chants,  who  wanted  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project^  had 
perhaps  their  own  private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  en- 
tertained the  hope  that,  in  case  of  my  being  prevented  from  pene- 
trating westward,  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  my  stock  here,  which 
I  now  kept  back  as  a  provision  for  the  road  before  me.  By  way 
of  consoling  them,  I  gave  them  a  parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind  called 
dankasawa,  which  I  found  useless  for  the  countries  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  in  exchange  for  some  shells  I  was  in  want  of  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  wldch  the  province  of  Kebbi  has  been  portioned  out 
between  the  tvyo  empires  of  Gando  and  S6koto.  I  also  compiled 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  country,  which  began  greatly  to 
attract  my  attention.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  preserve  my  health, 
I  took  a  ride  almost  every  day  out  of  the  town,  and  was,  in  par- 
ticular, much  interested  in  an  excursion  which  I  made  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  in  a  northerly  direction,  on  the  road  to  Salame, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  ihe  great  high  road  to  A'dar  and 
A'gades.  A  cheerftil  aspect  was  especially  exhibited  by  the 
village  of  Fachi,  stretching  out  to  a  considerable  length  firom 
east  to  west,  and  skirted  by  a  small  water-course,  which  inundates 
and  fertilizes  the  neighboring  grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  people  are  able  to  raise,  besides  two  species  of  yams, 
namely,  gwaza  and  r6go,  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Be- 
yond, a  wide  open  plain  spreads  out,  covered  with  the  plant "  kak- 
ma,"  which  looks  very  much  like  aghtil  {Hedysarum  AOiaggi). 
But  the  whole  of  this  groimd  so  near  the  capital  is  now  very  un- 
safe under  the  weak  rule  of  * Aliyu,  and  exposed  to  continual  in- 
roads of  the  energetic  Gdberawa ;  and  a  few  days  later  the  village 
of  Salame  itself  was  ransacked  by  the  enemy,  and  a  good  many 
slaves  carried  off  The  more  desperate  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  to  me  the  outward  show 
of  dominion  which  was  maintained ;  in  proof  of  this,  I  may  state 
that  the  very  day  we  received  the  news  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
general  mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the  provinces 
of  Ean6  and  Zariy a  entered  the  town. 

Wednesday,  April  20(h.  A  highly  interesting  and  delightfiil  in- 
terruption to  my  protracted  and  involuntary  stay  in  Wumo  was 
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caused  by  an  exclusion  which  I  made  to  S6koto.    The  first  part 

of  this  load  I  had  akeady  become  acquainted  with  on  a  former 

lide,  which  had  extended  af  &r  as  Dank^mu ;  but  at  that  period, 

being  more  intent  upon  inhaling  the  firesh  air  than  upon  laying 

down  the  country,  I  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  extensive 

cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going  on  in  this  valley,  while  on.  this 

occasion  the  features  of  the  country,  and,  in  particular,  this  branch 

of  cultivation,  formed  a  special  object  of  attraction  to  me.    For 

it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I  had 

seen  rice  cultivated  on  a  large  scale ;  and  as  we  were  winding 

along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills  to  the  southeast^  crossing  the 

various  small  channels  which  descend  fit)m  them  and  afterward 

join  the  greater  rivulet  which  we  saw  at  some  distance  on  our 

right,  the  country  became  dotted  with  small  villages,  or  "rug- 

ga,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  Piilbe,  some  of  them  of  historical 

renown,  such  as  Daggel,  the  village  where  ^Othman  the  Beform- 

er  had  his  usual  residence  before  he  rose  to  that  great  political 

importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.    But  such  is  the 

degraded  state  of  these  conquerors  at  the  present  time,  that  even 

this  village,  which,  if  they  had  the  slightest  ambition  or  feeling 

of  national  honbr,  ought  to  be  a  memorable  and  venerable  place 

to  them. for  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G6berawa,  and 

h^  almost  deserted 

It  is. at  Daghel  that  the  valley  attains  its  greatest  breadth;  but 
as  we  advjuaoed,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  was  narrower, 
till,  at  the  village  caUed  GKda-n-manomf,  it  became  greatly  con- 
tracted, shortly  after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  path  ascended  the  rocks.  It  is  the  same  path  along 
which  dapperton,  on  his  second  journey,  went  so  repeatedly  fi-om 
Sdkoto  to  Magariya,  but  which,  from  'the  scanty  information  ob- 
tained firom  his  papers  in  this  respect,  has  been  laid  down  so  very 
erroneously.  In  general,  I  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  zeal  and 
accuracy  (allowance  being  made  for  his  positions  of  longitude) 
with  which  this  eminent  and  successM  traveler,^ who  crossed 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Afiican  continent  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  has  laid  down  his  various  jour- 
neys. On  the  other  hand,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels, 
Major  Denham,  has  shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to 
distances  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various  routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of  "  r6go,"  which, 
when  attaining  a  certain  growth,  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty 
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o£  the  scenery ;  but  kuka  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only 
larger  vegetable  production  which  adorned  the  country  during  the 
first  part  of  our  ride,  sometimes  shooting  out  from  between  the 
very  blocks  of  sandstone  with  which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Far- 
ther on,  another  tree,  called  "  kadasf,"  and  a  few  small  tamarind- 
trees  also  appeared,  and  the  tops  of  the  ant-hills,  which  at  times 
form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned  with  the  fine  fresh-leaved 
l)ush  "s^rkeki."  The  ground,  which  consists  of  black  argilla- 
ceous soil,  "  laka"  or  "  ffrki,"  as  it  is  called  in  B6mu,  not  yet  fertil- 
ized by  the  rainy  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder,  while  the 
white  "kali  balbal6"  {Buphaga  Africana\  which  enhven  eveiy 
district  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are  conmion,  were  stalking 
about  in  the  fields,  looking  out  for  food.  But  cattle  at  the  present 
time  were  sought  for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no 
pasture,  and,  in  consequence,  were  driven  to  a  great  distance,  as  is 
the  general  custom  with  the  Fiilbe  or  F^ani  of  thfse  quarters, 
even  those  settled  in  the  province  of  Katsena  having  at  times  their 
herds  of  cattle  pasturing  in  the  &r-distant  grassy  and  healthy 
grounds  of  Zab^rma. 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  northeastemmost 
part  of  the  valley,  more  cotton  and  sorghum  were  observed  toward 
the  village  of  Gfda-n-manomf,  although  the  state  of  the  fields  did 
not  argue  a  great  deal  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  rather  obstructed  by  weeds  and  thorny  bushes.  But  far 
more  native  com  is  grown  on  the  other  side  of  Wum6,  so  that  it 
even  forms  ^  mercantile  speculation,  on  a  small  scale,  to  cany 
com  from  Wum6  to  S6koto ;  nay,  even  sheep  are  transported  in 
this  way  for  a  very  small  profit,  being  bought  in  Wum6  for  1200, 
or,  when  on  credit,  for  1400  shells,  and  sold  in  Sokoto  for  1600. 

Having  ascended  the  rismg  ground  close  beyond  a  source  of 
limpid  water  producing  a  narrow  spot  of  fresh  verdure,  the  rocky 
surface  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various  fiurmerB 
were  separated  fix)m  each  other  by  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  labors 
of  the  fields,  however,  had  not  yet  begun;  and  trees  also  here 
were  scanty,  a  small  mimosa  indicating  the  halfway  or  "marar- 
raba"  between  the  two  towns,  while  another  village  was  distin- 
guished by  a  single  del^  palm.  Having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  path,  from  whence  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  S6- 
koto,  we  descended  into  a  deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley,  adorn- 
ed by  fine  greeitfields  of  "r6go,"  and  bordered  by  hving  hedges 
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of  the  Nuxpurgans^  the  nut  being  still  green,  but  having  just 
attained  its  hH  size. 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamtima,  which  is  distinguished  on 
account  of  its  fertility  and  abundance  of  water,  but  for  this  same 
reason  is  rather  unhealthy,  and,  during  and  shortiy  after  the  rainy 
season,  becomes  quite  impassable  for  travelers.  Close  to  the 
source^  which  rushes  forth  firom  the  western  clifs,  a  small  market 
is  held,  where  traveleis  generally  make  a  short  halt ;  but  this  spot 
being  very  narrow,  and  affording  but  little  comfort  for  a  midday 
halt,  we  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  end  of  the  vale,  under  two  fine  diirremi-trees  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  path.  Here,  where  the  principal  vale  is  joined  by  a 
side  branch,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  col- 
lected, the  vegetation  is  especially  rich,  and  a  beautiful  limiin-tree 
foil  of  firuit  adorned  the  place,  b^des  young  offshoots  of  the  plan- 
tain. But  more  interesting  still  was  a  small  plantation  of  sugar 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present 
only  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  learned  that  this  piece  of  groimd  belonged  to  a 
man  who  not  only  cultivated,  but  even  prepared  sugar ;  but  I  did 
not  then  make  his  acquaintance,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  enjoying  our  cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a  very  mod- 
erate but  wholesome  African  luncheon,  consisting  of  a  few  onions 
boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  some  tamarind  fruit  and  a  little  but- 
ter, which  forms  a  very  refreshing  treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a 
tropical  climate ;  for  the  onions  hereabout  are  of  excellent  quality 
and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being  sold  for  ten  kurdf. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afl;emoon  we  fell  in  with  a  long  mar- 
riage procession,  consisting  of  a  bride  and  her  mother,  both  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  female 
servants  and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  fdmiture 
on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  that  this  interesting  procession 
caused  a  cheerful  intermezzo,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  was 
perceptible  at  a  village  on  our  right  Besides  k6ma,  there  were 
a  few  dum  and  del6b  palms,  and  the  fields  were  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  tamarind-trees,  but  of  small  growth. 

Proceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  we  reached  the  small 
rivulet  of  S6koto,  the  "  gulbi-n-Eaba"  or  "Biigga,"  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  its  upper  course,  where  I  fell  in  witii  it  on  my  return 
journey,  gulbi-n-Bakura.  Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a 
small  current  of  water,  but  only  about  ten  yards  wide  and  ten 
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inches  deep,  and  just  sufficient  for  us  to  water  our  horses.  The 
water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  man ;  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  shallow  wells  or  holes  are  dug  in  the  gravel  at  some  dis- 
tance fix)m  the  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor  people.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  fiom  otiier  quarters, 
although  such  a  presumption  is  very  often  fidse,  the  water  firom 
this  stream  being  merely  sold  to  them  under  a  more  pompons 
title. 

Ascending  then  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
bmlt,  and  which  rises  to  about  one  hundred  feet,  and  leaving  a 
spacious  "marina"  or  dyeing-place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  our 
left,  we  entered  the  walls  of  S6koto  by  the  k6&-n-rlmi;  and  al- 
though the  interior  did  not  at  present  exhibit  that  crowded  ap- 
pearance which  made  such  a  pleasing  impression  upon  Clapper- 
ton,  the  part  nearest  the  wall  being  rather  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  people  being  evidently  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty  and 
misery,  it  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  me,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  diim  palms  and  k6ma-trees  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

Orders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I  was  quartered  without 
delay  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladfina — ^a  clay  dwelling  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  full  of  white  ants,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  a 
"  gad6"  or  couch  of  reeds,  where  I  was  able  to  rest  myself  and  put 
away  my  small  effects,  without  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
insidious  attacks  of  these  voracious  insects.  Having  thus  made 
myself  comfortable,  my  first  visit  the  following  morning  was  to 
M6dibo  *Alf,  who  had  already  testified  his  jfriendship  for  me  by 
sending  me  a  fet  sheep  to  Wum6.  Differing  entirely  fix)m  the 
present  generation  of  beggars,  whose  ignoble  habits  make  a  long 
stay  in  Wum6  or  S6koto  intolerable,  he  is  a  cheerftd  old  man  of 
noble  demeanor,  and  with  pure  Ftilbe  features,  with  which  his 
middle  height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  corresponded. 
He  was  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  slurt  and  a  shawl 
of  the  same  color.  M6dibo  'All  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Eeformer  still  alive,  bemg  the  son  of  *Ali,  an  elder 
brother  of  'Othman  the  Jehadi,  and  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  seated  in  the  antechamber  of  his  house,  before  the 
door  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows  were  assembled ;  and 
he  received  me  with  unaffected  kindness.  I  immediately  saJuted 
him  as  an  old  fiiend  and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful  conversation,  after  which  I  delivered  to  him  my 
present)  consisting  of  a  helaU  bemtis,  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  a 
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high  red  cap  or  "  matri,"  a  small  flask  of  "  6ttar"  of  roses,  two  ra- 
zors, a  poTind  of  cloves,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  a  looking-glass ;  and 
he  was  particularly  delighted  with  some  of  these  articles,  which, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road  at  the  present  time,  are 
iniported  more  rarely  even  fix)m  Kan6.  In  fonner  times  a  great 
many  Arabs  used  to  visit  this  .place,  partly  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  present  from  the  sultan ;  but  the 
danger  of  ^e  communication  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
empire  is  so  great  that  not  a  single  Arab  merchant  visits  the 
town.  This  circumstance  can  not  fail  to  render  the  conquering 
tribe  more  favorably  disposed  toward  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  by  way  of  the  Niger.  At 
present  almost  the  whole  traflSc  in  foreign  merchandise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Ghat  and  A'gades,  especially  in  those  of 
Mohammed  B6ro,  my  friend  the  ftigger  of  A'gades,  who,  being  a 
native  of  A'dar,  and  having  a  numerous  host  of  full-grown  sons, 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  conmiercial  and  even  political 
affidrs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  respect- 
able man  in  the  town,  I  made  a  longer  promenade  through  its  in- 
terior, when  I  found  the  chief  quarter,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Bello,  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  decay.  No  doubt  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  especially  the  males,  had  join- 
ed the  expedition  of  *Aliyu  to  Zanfara ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  consists  of  Zoramawa  or  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are 
called  fiurther  westward,  Jawambe,  a  peculiar  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  about  which  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place,  mixed  here  with  the  Im6shagh  of  A'dar,  who  do  not  join 
the  army,  the  war  could  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place.  The  Zoromawa,  in  fact,  are 
the  artisans  of  the  town,  and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned  it  from  the 
Ehngedesfye. 

In  endeavoring  to  survey  the  town,  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 
market,  which  is  situated  at  its  northeastern  comer,  on  the  brink 
of  the  rugged  slope  which  descends  into  the  valley.  It  was  empty 
at  the  present  time,  only  a  few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for 
the  following  day,  when  the  great  market  was  to  be  held ;  and  the 
prospect  over  the  broad  flat  vaUey  to  the  north  and  northwest,  in 
Vol.  m.— I 
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the  direction  of  Diinday,  was  tminterrupted,  presenting  at  this 
season  a  scorched-up  savanna,  while  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  A  number  of  blind  women,  leaning 
on  their  staves  or  led  by  young  childreij,  were  seen  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  up  the  cliff,  affording  a  sad  proof  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation  of  the  town,  where  blindmess  is  very  frequent 
Turning  then  westward  from  the  market,  I  reached  the  hoTise 
of  the  late  king  '  Atiku,  where  at  present  his  son  Hamedu  resides, 
who  formerly  had  his  residence  at  Bakura,  till  that  place  was  taken 
by  the  G6berawa.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter 
adjacent  is  tolerably  well  inhabited — ^at  least,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  town ;  for  Hamedu  is  the  chief  of  the  Sissflbe  or  Sylle- 
bawa,*  who  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets  or  rugga  of  S6koto.  The  different  nationality  of 
these  Syllebawa,  causing  a  diversity  of  interests  and  pursuits,  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  ' Aliyu,  who  has  been  made 
sultan  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  T6robe,  does  not  like 
to  reside  at  S6koto  as  well  as  at  Wum6,  although  his  residence  at 
the  latter  place  is  greatly  needed  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  danger  from  the  Go- 
berawa,  who,  if  the  sultan  should  stay  in  S6koto,  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  open  villages  and  hamlets 
between  the  former  and  the  present  residence ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  Bello  built  the  town  of  Magariya  (the  site  of  which, 
a  little  to  the  northeast  of  the  latter,  I  have  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  Wum6. 

The  chie^  Hamedu,  was  at  present  absent;  but  I  have  men- 
tioned already  that  I  sent  him  a  present  immediately  on  my  arri- 
val in  Gawasu,  on  account  of  his  influential  position,  although  I 
thought  it  politic  afterward  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  excite  any  jealousy,  Hamedu  being  one 
of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very  nearest,  to  the  succession,  but  op- 
posed by  the  greater  part  of  tiie  present  courtiers.  Passing,  then, 
along  the  well-frequented  road  which  leads  out  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  k6fa-n-' Atflcu  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  country  which  I  was  to  traverse  on  my  road  to  Grando. 

*  I  shaU  say  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe,  who,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  Wikori^  have  been  swallowed  np  in  the  re- 
markable migration  and  conquest  of  the  Fiflbe  eastward ;  here  I  will  only  mention 
the  Tarions  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least  as  far  as  these  easteni 
qnarters  are  concerned.  These  are  the  Lobarbe,  Ldmbe,  Senfngbe,  Yirobe,  Warbe, 
Jakkdbe,  Waldrbe,  JaglUbe,  and  Jatibe. 
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It  was  an  open  level  tract,  at  present  without  many  signs  of 
vegetation ;  but  that  part  nearest  the  town  was  agreeably  enliven- 
ed by  a  thriving  suburb  extending  as  £Eur  as  the  k6&-n-Tar&mnia, 
and  buried  in  a  thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting 
altogether  a  more  animated  spectacle  than  the  interior  of  the  town 
itsd£  Keeping  along  the  machicolated  wall,  here  only  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  following  the 
path  between  it  and  the  suburb,  we  entered  the  town,  and  turned 
our  steps  to  the  house  of  the  gedado,  where  Captain  Clapperton 
dosed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  African  explorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  ^Abdti,  the  son  of  the 
gedado,  who,  although  not  very  energetic,  and  still  less  warlike, 
is  a  man  of  cheerfiil  disposition  and  good  principles,  having  too 
great  a  veneration  for  his  fether,  who  did  so  much  toward  em- 
bellishing and  adorning  this  town,  to  allow  his  residence  to  go  to 
rain.  The  old  gedado  had  long  outlived  his  master  Bello,  and 
if  I  had  proceeded  to  Sokoto  directly  from  A'gades,  I  should  still 
have  found  him  alive,  for  he  only  died  during  my  presence  in 
Kan6  in  February,  1851.  I  will  here  only  mention  that  it  was 
believed  for  a  moment  in  England  that  Clapperton  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison ;  but  the  amount  of  fatigue,  privations,  and  sick- 
ness to  which  this  most  eminent  of  African  travelers  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  Kan6,  from  the 
coast  as  fer  as  this  place,  explains  fully  how  he  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  shock  which  mental  disappointment 
exerdsed  upon  him ;  nay,  it  is  wonderftd  how  he  bore  up  so  long, 
if  his  own  hints  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health  are  taken 
into  account 

In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  M6dibo  *Alf,  and  the  mother  of 
AT>u,  the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother  of  the  present  ghaladlma, 
who  was  slain  by  the  G6berawa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this 
place,  treated  me  hospitably,  and  I  sent  a  present  to  S'afdu,  a 
younger  son  of  Bello,  who  resides  in  S6koto,  and  is  considered  as 
a  sort  of  mayor. 

Friday^  AprU  22d  It  was  the  great  market-day,  which  was  of 
some  importance  to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  send  there  a  sum  of  70,000  shells;  but  the 
market  did  not  become  well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded 
thither.  I  had  taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  town,  proceeding  through  the  k6fa-n-*  Atlku, 
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thence  along  the  wall,  toward  -the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town 
by  the  k6fa-n-*Ali  J4d\i,  where  the  whole  quarter  is  very  desolate, 
even  the  wall  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mosque,  built 
by  the  gedado  during  Clapperton's  stay  here,  fallen  entirely  to 
ruins.  But,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of  the  place, 
the  market  stiU  presented  a  very  interesting  sight,  the  numerous 
groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  being  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky 
slope,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  in  the  plate  opposita 
The  market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  supplied,  there 
being  about  thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  daugh- 
tering,  fifty  tak^rkere,  or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  articles  (this  being  the  most  celebrated  branch  of  manufcc- 
ture  in  S6koto),  especially  leather  bags,  cushions,  and  similar  ar- 
ticles, the  leather  dressed  and  prepared  here  being  very  soft  and 
beautiftd.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  bridles  for  sale,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  very  famous  throughout  aU  this  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  especially  a  large  quantity  of  iron  was  exposed 
for  sale,  the  iron  of  S6koto  being  of  excellent  quaUty  and  much 
sought  for,  while  that  of  Kan6  is  of  bad  quality.  A  good  many 
slaves  were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be 
supposed,  a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  being  sold  for 
83,000  shells ;  I  myself  bought  a  pony  for  80,000.  It  being  just 
about  the  period  whjsn  the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also, 
which  usually  form  a  small  addition  to  the  principal  merchandise 
of  those  traders  of  the  desert,  were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leath- 
er bag  for  some  2000  shells,  in  order  to  give  a  little  more  variety 
to  my  food  on  the  long  road  which  lay  before  me. 

April  2Sd.  I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the  k6fa-n- 
Dtinday  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  which  lies 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  gulbi-n-Rima  with  the  gulbi-n-Eaba, 
but  not  fer  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
siderable channel,  a  branch  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even 
at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  depth,  and  then,  keeping  away  from  the  village,  reached  the 
other  branch,  which  was  narrower,  but  more  richly  bordered  by 
bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the 
point  of  junction,  or  "  megan-gamu." 

The  whole  valley  here  foimed  one  uninterrupted  rice-field ;  and 
how  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  coimtry  from  what  it  exhib- 
ited on  my  home  journey,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
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Mowing  year  f  A  number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here,  at  the 
side  of  the  narrow  channel,  but  all  of  them  separated  into  two 
halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn  together  when  their  services  were 
required  for  the  rainy  season^  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  to 
the  poad  leading  to  the  village  of  Kor^,  where,  two  days  later,  a 
party  of  Kelgeres  made  a  foray ;  and^  returning  along  this  road 
toward  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  waD,  we  crossed  another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  forma  an  extensive  swamp.  Leaving  then  the 
k6fe-n-Kor6  on  our  right,  we  turned  round  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  wall,  and  ascended  toward  the  k6fa-n-Mark^,  which  has 
received  this  name  fix)m  a  tree  of  the  mark6  kind,  although  at 
present  none  are  to  be  seen  here.  Annexed  is  a  sketch  of  a 
ground-plan  of  the  town. 


Nariufc-pl 


80K0T0. 
9.  House  of  GedAdo,  at  pneent  'Abdii. 


Bt-plaoe. 
1  Bouse  of  Bello,  nov  of  'Aliju.  renr  mach  in  decay. 

4.  House  of  'At^o,  at  present  Hamedu,  and  dose  to  it  the  moeqae  Imilt  by  GedAdo,  now  in  roiaff. 
&.  K6iiMi-Koi^.  «.  K6&-n-I>6nda7.  7.  K6fm-n-Kmd^. 

5.  K6&-n.'Ali  JMn.  9.  K6fa.n-'Atika.  10.  Kofa-n-Taromnia. 
H.  K6iiMi-BimL                             IS.  KiSfia-n-Markd.  13.  Bubnrb. 

Altogether  my  visit  to  S6koto  formed  a  most  interesting  inter- 
mezzo to  my  involxmtary  stay  in  the  capital,  although  it  could  not 
&il  to  give  me  a  farther  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Fiflbe  a7er  these  regions ;  and  during  my  stay  here 
I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment,  as 
my  friend  M6dibo  'All  sent  me  every  day  a  large  basin  of  fiira, 
the  favorite  drink  of  ghussub  water,  two  dishes  of  hasty  pudding, 
and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having  given,  by  this  excursion  to  the 
former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  spirits,  I  returned  to  my  quar- 
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ters  inWurnd  on  the  24th,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  little 
more  than  four  hours ;  and  it  was  time  that  I  returned,  for  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  the  joyM  news  arrived  that  the  sultan 
had  reached  GandL  However,  he  did  not  enter  Wum6  till  the 
23d,  having  forwarded  a  message  to  me  the  preceding  evening 
from  Yan-serki,  in  the  territory  of  Eaba,  requesting  me  to  meet 
him  the  following  morning  outside  the  town.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  mounted  on  horseback  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found 
the  sultan  already  close  to  the  gate,  descaiding  the  rocky  path 
which  leads  fix)m  the  above-mentioned  place.  He  then  made  a 
halt  with  his  whole  suite,  and  saluted  me  in  the  kindest  manner, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  'Abd  el  Kerfm.  The  sultan  waa  follow- 
ed by  the  ghaladima;  and  I  here  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  'Abd  el  Kader  dan  Taffa  (Mustapha),  whom  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see,  in  order  to  obtain  fix)m  him  some  historical 
information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed  quietly,  return- 
ing to  their  various  quarters,  I  sent  him  a  present,  when  he  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  fiimished  me  immediately  with 
some  positive  data  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Asaki  or  A'skia,  the  rulers  of  Songhay,  which  he  had  per- 
fectly in  his  head,  and  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  historical  relation  of  the  western 
coxmtries  of  these  regions  with  that  of  Central  Negroland. 

April  29lh.  In  the  forenoon  I  went  to  'Aliyu,  in  order  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe  return  from  this  expedition, 
which,  although  not  very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  un- 
profitable, he  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  poor  little  hamlets 
of  the  rocky  district  of  Kotorkosh^,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
previously  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  enemy; 
but  even  this  insignificant  victory  he  had  only  achieved  through 
the  bravery  of  the  horsemen  from  E^atsena,  while  his  own  men 
had,  as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice.  As  long  as  the 
Fiilbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  G6berawa,  who  take  the  field 
every  year  and  offer  them  battle,  the  state  of  this  empire  will  be- 
come daily  worse  and  worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  indigenous  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  conquerors,  do  noth- 
ing but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  dealing  a  de- 
cided blow. 

Although  I  had  made  the  chief  a  very  respectable  present  on 
my  first  arrival,  I  thought  it  well  to  give  greater  impulse  to  his 
friendly  disposition  toward  me  by  adding  something  also  this  time, 
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presenting  him  with  a  cloth  waistcoat  and  several  smaller  articles, 
beside  a  musical  box,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleased ;  but,  unfortunately,  when,  anxious  to  impart  his 
delight  to  his  greatest  Mend  and  principal  minister,  ^Abdu,  the 
son  of  (jedado,  he  had  called  the  latter  to  witness  this  wonder,  the 
mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change  of  climate  and  the  jolting 
of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  play. 
I  may  observe  here  that  I  think  it  better  for  travelers  not  to  make 
such  presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily  get  out  of  order. 
The  sultan  fiiUy  granted  my  request  for  a  speedy  departure,  prom- 
ising also  to  assist  me  in  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  small 
*  r^kkia"  or  escort ;  and  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to  hasten  my 
proceedings,  as  the  following  day  brought  the  first  evident  proof 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a  present  to  the  ghaladlma  also,  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter, in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  musicid  box,  to 
satisfy  the  musical  taste  of  the  sultan  by  making  him  a  present  of 
one  of  the  harmonica  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  effect  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knoblecher  had  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  had  procured  for  me ;  but  I  succeeded  aft- 
erward in  repairing,  in  some  measure,  the  musical  box,  which 
caused  the  good-natured  chief  inexpressible  delight,  so  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  writing  for  me  a  commendatory  letter  to  his  nephew 
KhalQu,  the  chief  of  Gando.  But  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
away  from  this  place,  as  I  was  sorely  pestered  by  begging-parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wum6  and  S6koto  being  the  most  trouUesome 
beggars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them  there  being  also  many 
strangera  in  the  town,  especiaUy  the  K^geres,  who  had  brought 
the  salt 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my  house,  in  the 
company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  the  desert,  when  G6me,  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Kader,  from  A'gades,  who  had  late- 
ly been  dethroned  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  chief,  ATmied 
e'  Rufay,  called  upon  me,  and,  with  a  very  important  and  myste- 
rious air,  requested  me  to  give  him  a  private  audience.  After  I 
had  dismissed  my  other  visitors,  he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the 
kind  manner  in  which  his  brother  had  received  me,  and  finished 
by  urgently  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in  order  to  restore 
'Abd  el  Kider  to  his  former  dignity.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  that  I  had  very  little  influence  with  the  emfr  el 
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Miimenln,  and  that  I  was  afraid  my  intercession  would  have  little 
or  no  effect,  although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I  began  to  ac- 
quire more  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  proceedings,  aa  firom  a 
persuasion  of  the  influence  which  a  great  service  rendered  by  me 
to  this  man  would  have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I  should  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  means  of  reinstating  him  in 
his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance  there  was  also 
Khalflu  dan  Hassan,  one  of  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  royal 
power — Hassan  being  a  younger  brother  of  Bello— -a  young  man 
of  gentlemanly  manners,  but  not  of  a  very  generous  disposition, 
as  he  plainly  evinced  on  my  home  journey  the  following  year, 
when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  send  him,  after  my  safe  return 
home,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  exchange  for  a  black  shirt  scarcely  worth 
5000  shells,  or  two  dollars. 

All  this  time  I  had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a 
manuscript  work  which  had  given  me  the  first  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  western  portion  of  these  F^lani  dominions.  It  had 
been  composed  by  *Abd  Allahi,  the  brother  of  'Othman  the  Ee- 
former,  to  whom  the  western  portion  of  the  conquered  region  was 
awarded  as  his  share.  But,  altiiough  this  work,  tiie  title  of  which 
is  "  Tez^n  el  aurekat,"  contained,  besides  a  great  deal  of  theolog- 
ical matter,  some  important  historical  data,  it  did  not  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  obtain  the  work 
of  Bello,  entitied  "  Infik  el  misurl  fi  fet-ha  el  Tekruri,"  which  had 
been  earnestly  reconmiended  to  me  by  my  firiend  the  fajd  ^ Abd  el 
Kader  in  Katsena ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  into  my 
hands  till  a  few  days  before  I  left  this  place,  when  I  foimd  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any  geographical  or  his- 
torical importance,  were  identical  with  those  documents  brought 
back  by  Captain  Clapperton  on  his  first  journey,  and  which  have 
been  partly  translated  by  Mr.  Salame  in  the  appendix  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe ;  and  on  tiie  5th  of 
May  the  cattle  of  the  village  of  Salame  were  driven  off  by  tiie  peo- 
ple of  Ch^beri,  to  the  great  loss  of  my  firiend  'Abd  el  Kader  daii 
Taffa,  who  had  considerable  property  there ;  but  strongly  remind- 
ed of  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season  by  a  heavy  shower  which  fell 
on  the  6th,  driving  me  out  of  my  cool  shed,  I  urged  my  depart- 
ure, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  took  leave  of  'Alfyu  with  a 
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cheerful  spirit,  it  being  evident  to  me  not  only  that  he  entertain- 
ed not  the  slightest  mistrust  of  my  future  proceedings,  but  on  the 
contrary,  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as  he  found  that 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  establish  friendly 
rdations  with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  among  them. 
But  he  gave  me  repeatedly  to  understand  that  he  wished  me  not 
to  go  to  Hamdallahi,  to  present  my  compliments  to  their  country- 
men and  co-religionists  there  and  their  chief  or  his  successor,  we 
having  just  received  a  few  days  previously  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Shfldio  ATunedu,  while  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  going  to  Timbuktu,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh  El  Ba- 
kay,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  S6koto,  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  femily  of  F6diye. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


STATE  OP  INSECURITY  ALONG  THE  MOST  FREQUENTED   HIGH 

ROAD. — GANDO. 

Sunday^  May  %ih.  At  length  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  journey, 
which  now,  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  S6koto,  was  to  lead  me  into 
ahnost  unknown  regions,  never  trodden  by  European  foot. 

I  was  escorted  out  of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by  the  ghaladi- 
ma  with  six  horsemen,  and  then  pursued  my  former  track  to  S<5- 
koto,  the  character  of  which  was  but  little  changed,  on  account  of 
the  vegetation  having  only  just  begun  to  be  vivified  and  restored 
by  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The  little  stream  which 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  on  our  former  excursion, 
now  began  gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited  but 
few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I  found  here  on  my 
home  journey  the  next  year. 

I  was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladf  • 
ma,  and  was  treated  by  my  old  friends  M6dibo  *Ali  and  S'afd 
with  great  hospitality.  Although  most  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  season,  to  continue  my  journey  with  the  shortest  possible  de- 
lay, I  remained  here  the  four  following  days,  in  order  to  procure 
what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit  for  the  long  journey  before 
me,  but  principally  from  regard  to  the  interests  of  my  companion. 
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'  Alf  el  A'geren,  who  had  here  to  arrange  some  business ;  hence 
we  did  not  set  out  until  the  14th  of  May. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a  shower  the  preceding  aftemooa 
that  a  large  stream  broke  tirough  the  roof  of  my  dwelling,  and 
placed  my  whole  room  several  inches  xmder  water.  I  passed, 
therefore,  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  had  a  very  bad  headache.  Every  thing,  also,  was  ei- 
tremely  wet,  so  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  ready  our  cam- 
els, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  left  the  k6&-n  -  Taramnia, 
which,  though  the  widest  of  4he  gates  of  the  town,  did  not  allow 
my  two  largest  boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A  grandson  of  M6dibo  *Alf,  together  with  Sh^kho,  the  chief  of 
the  Zoromawa,  escorted  me  outside  the  town.  The  first  was  cer- 
tainly sincei*e ;  but  as  for  the  second,  I  could  not  expect  that  he 
was  in  earnest  in  wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking ;  for  the 
Zoromawa,  who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country,  viewed  my 
enterprise  with  a  great  deal  of  mistrust,  as  they  were  told  that  I 
wanted  to  open  an  intercourse  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which  is  only  bounded, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  by  a  low  chain 
of  hills,  and  scarcely  dotted  with  a  single  tree.  But  the  monot- 
onous country  at  present  was  not  quite  wistnting  in  signs  of  life, 
the  plentiful  fell  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  villages  which  were  scattered  about  with  suflS^cient  confi- 
dence to  trust  their  seed  to  the  ground.  Having  then  passed  a 
larger  village,  caJled  Kaffarawa,  we  crossed  a  considerable  de- 
pression or  hollow,  stretching  fix)m  S.  W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of  yams,  a  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi,  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent;  and  this  depression  was  soon  succeeded  by  others 
of  a  like  nature.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing  on 
the  intervening  pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  syca- 
mores and  monkey-bread  trees ;  and  this  continued  till  we  reached 
Bodinga,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  small  cluster  of  huts  ly- 
ing on  the  outside,  close  to  the  wall.  This  time  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  I  did  so  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  considerable  size  of  the  town,  and  the  state  of  decay 
and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at  present  relapsed. 

Sunday,  May  16th.  While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  who  is  a  son  of  M6dibo  *Ali,  of  the  name  of 
Mohammedu,  came  out  to  pay  me  his  compliments.    He  was  of 
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a  cheeifol  disposition,  and  had  treated  us  hospitably  the  preced- 
ing evening.  He  even  accompanied  me  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, till  we  left,  on  onr  right,  the  town  of  Si&wa  or  Shi&wa,  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Piillo  reformer  *Othman  dan 
F6diye,  but  at  present  almost  desolate  and  reduced  to  great  misery, 
presenting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Q^ndo, 
which  we  here  entered. 

The  ooxmtry  here,  as  weU  as  near  Bodlnga,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
very  parched ;  but  a  little  ferther  on  we  descended  into  a  depres- 
sion which,  having  been  already  fertilized  by  the  rain,  was  just 
being  sown.  Farther  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  wc 
watered  our  horses  at  a  rich  source  of  living  water  which  rushed 
out  from  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  a  small  hamlet  We  then  passed 
a  large  and  comfortable-looking  place  called  Dendi  (perhaps  after 
a  portion  of  that  tribe,  which  settled  here),  and  adorned  with  a  pro- 
fnsion  of  trees,  among  which  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia,  the  g6reba  or 
dum  pahn,  and  the  gigffia  or  del^  palm  were  most  conspicuous. 
Toward  the  southeast  side  it  was  bordered  by  a  depression  ftdl 
of  yams  and  fresh  herbage,  and  fringed  by  numbers  of  monkey- 
bread-trees.  Even  a  little  market-place  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my  people  that  they  would  fain  have 
spent  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all  pleased 
when  I  insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A  little  after  noon  we 
passed  a  pretty  village  with  a  small  dyeing-place.  Besides  corn- 
fields, where  the  crops  were  already  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
indigo  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  We  then  entered  upon 
rocky  ground,  and,  five  miles  farther  on,  reached  the  place  Shagali, 
separated  into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which 
made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  Here  we  were  rather  inhos- 
pitably received,  the  former  mayor  having  been  deposed,  and  a 
new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his  place. 

Monday^  May  16th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney, through  a  rather  hilly  country  broken  by  several  small  wa- 
ter-courses, ftill  of  cultivated  ground  and  fine  timber,  principally 
monkey-bread-trees,  which  now  exhibited  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance, as  they  were  clad  in  fresh  foliage.  We  passed  several  vil- 
lages, where  we  again  observed  some  signs  of  industry  in  the  shape 
of  dyeing,  and,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Shagali,  left  the 
considerable  place  Sefilna  (the  same  town  which  a  few  days  before 
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had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  our  left,  situated  on  a  small 
hilly  chain.  Here  we  entered  a  tract  of  country  at  present  deso- 
late, and  thickly  covered  with  underwood,  and  greatly  infested  by 
the  independent  inhabitants  of  Kebbi ;  but  it  was  only  of  small 
extent,  and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Sefiina,  we  entered,  by  a 
steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sala,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  considerable  sheet  of  water. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  walled  town  of  Sala,  the  dwell- 
ings of  which  were  almost  lost  in  the  most  splendid  vegetation, 
among  which  one  of  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  have  ever  seen  was 
greatly  distinguished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless  flights 
.of  birds,  which  were  gathering  fix)m  all  sides  to  pass  the  night 
here  in  cheerful  communion.  The  wider-spreading  foliage  of  the 
tamarind  and  monkey-bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diver- 
sified by  a  large  number  of  g6nda-trees,  or  Carica  Papaya^  while 
in  front  of  the  principal  gate  a  most  splendid  r£mi  or  bentang-tree 
was  starting  forth  as  a  proud  landmark,  pointing  out  to  the  travel- 
er the  site  of  the  gate.  The  camels,  who  suflFered  greatly  fix)m  thirst, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  were  sent  off  to  the  brook  of  living 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  place  where  we  had  descended  from  the  higher  ground. 

Tuesday,  May  17ih.  We  reached  Gando,  the  residence  of  an- 
other powerful  Pullo  prince  (as  powerfiil  as  that  of  S6koto),  after 
a  march  of  six  hours,  through  a  country  richly  provided  by  nature, 
and  partly,  at  least,  well  inhabited.  Hill  and  dale  alternated,  the 
depressions  and  cavities  offering  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  yams.  The  vegetable  kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger 
members  in  great  variety.  In  the  village  Babanfdi,  which  we 
passed  about  two  miles  fix)m  Sala,  we  observed  the  three  species 
of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negroland  in  the  same  locality, 
viz.,  the  diim,  the  date,  and  the  deldb  palm,  while,  near  a  swampy 
sheet  of  water  before  we  came  to  Masama,  I  caught  sight  of  ^e 
first  banana  or  ayaba-tree  that  I  had  seen  since  I  had  left  A^da- 
mawa,  with  the  exception  of  those  young  offshoots  which  I  had 
observed  in  Bamtima.  Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated 
at  the  border  of  a  deep  valley,  a  large  swamp  spread  out  covered 
with  rank  reed-grass ;  and  beyond  the  town  of  Masama  we  had  to 
cross  another  large  and  irregular  vaUey  or  &ddama,  where,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  ftill  of  alligators. 

The  towns  also  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  industry,  in 
their  dyeing-places ;  and  a  short  distance  from  our  halting-place 
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we  even  passed  large  hollows  about  two  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one 
in  particiilar  where  iron  had  been  dug  out.  Small  marketing  stalls 
in  some  places  lined  the  road,  and  the  town  of  Masama,  with  its 
straggling  suburbs,  presented  an  animated  spectacle ;  but  cattle 
were  greatly  wanting,  nothing  but  sheep  being  seen,  ba  all  the 
homed  cattle  had  been  carried  away  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Argdngo. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  the  people  had  been  led  to  choose  this  locaUty  as  the 
seat  of  a  large  empire,  commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly  chains  all 
around,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying wood-cut,  while  the  rifting 
groimd  would  have  oflfered  a  fiir  more 
suitable  locality.  But  the  situation  of  the 
town  is  on  a  par  with  the  character  of  its  do- 
minion— ^without  commanding  strength, 
^  and  quite  incapable  of  keeping  togeth- 
I  er  that  large  agglomeration  of  provinces 
'  which  have  gathere(J  around  it  Howev- 
er, for  a  provincial  town,  the  interior  is  very  pleasant  and  anima- 
te being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  ba- 
nana is  prominent. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters 
in  the  house  of  El  Kiassa,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  court ;  but  they 
weiie  extremely  narrow  and  unpleasant,  although  I  had  a  very 
good  clay  house  for  myself. 

Thus  I  had  entered  the  residence  of  another  very  important  Pullo 
chie^  whose  dominion  extended  several  hundred  miles  over  the 
oountiy  which  I  had  to  traverse,  and  whose  friendship  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  inclose 
both  banks  of  the  Niger,  while  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
koto  does  not  reach  the  principal  branch  at  all.  It  was  the  more 
un&vorable  that  the  present  ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom 
should  be  a  man  without  energy,  and  most  inaccessible  to  a  Euro- 
pean and  a  Christian.  His  name  is  KhalQu,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
'Abd  Allahi,*  the  brother  of  the  great  Eeformer  'Othman,  to  whom 

*  'Abd  AD^hi  died  20th  of  Moharrem,  1245  ;  and  Mohammed  died  4th  of  Ram- 
adh^  1250.  The  children  of 'Abd  Allahi  were  the  following :  Mohammed  Wani, 
Khalfln,  'Abd  el  Eidiri  Innehiiwa,  Halfra  or  Hadhiru  and  'Aliyu  (masuyiki),* 
'Abd  el  Kadiri  Ay,  Haasan,  'Abd  e'  Rahmani,  Aliil  Bakr  Maigufia,  Is-hltko,  Mam- 
man  Sambo  (maiy^ki).* 

*  Ma$7^  (pi  maauyuki)  mcaiu  commander-ia-chief. 
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that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave  the  western  part  of  his 
vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the  celebrated  Sultan  Bello  over 
the  eastern  portion.  Khalflu  succeeded  to  his  brother  Mohammed 
Wani  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  seclusion,  well  fitted  for  a  monk,  but  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  employing  one  of  his  brothers 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it 
.was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
reign,  he  had  employed  *Abd  el  Kadiri,  and  was  now  employing 
Haliru,  or,  as  the  name  is  written,  Hadhfru.  Even  by  Mohamme- 
dans he  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  except  on  Fridays.  It  appear- 
ed, fix)m  my  first  arrival,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would 
allow  me  to  see  his  holy  fiice ;  and  after  a  vain  struggle,  merely 
in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy  in  matters  of  form,  I  miglit 
not  frustrate  all  my  schemes  of  discovery,  I  agreed  at  length  to 
deliver  my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sultan,  in  his  palace, 
without  seeing  hinL  This  present  consisted  of  almost  the  same 
number  of  articles  as  I  had  given  to  the  emir  of  Sokoto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver-mounted  pistols.  I  gave  him  three  ber- 
niises,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  helali ;  a  haik  or  jerfd  of  the  finest  quality,  a  Stambtili  car- 
pet, two  entire  pieces  of  muslin,  a  red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar, 
three  phials  of  rose  oil,  a  pair  of  razors,  five  looking-glasses,  a 
pound  of  cloves,  and  another  of  benzoin. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer, 
who  had  no  other  interest  than  his  own  selfishness,  became  the  go- 
between  with  me  and  the  sultan,  and  found  ample  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  his 
own  interests,  in  the  thousand  embarrassments  which  he  caused 
me.  This  was  El  Bakay,  a  person  who  made  me  hate  his  very 
name,  though  it  afterward  became  so  dear  to  me  on  account  of 
ray  protector  in  Timbuktu  being  called  by  the  same.  However, 
he  also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  from  the  tribe  of  the 
Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  fiunily  of  the 
sheikh.  After  having  tried  his  fortune  in  several  other  places 
along  the  Niger,  especially  in  Zagha  and  Yflu,  he  had  at  length 
settled  down  here,  constituting  himself  a  sort  of  consul  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  the  miserable  state  into  which  affairs  were  plunged 
in  this  court,  soon  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  principal 
and  the  secondaiy  rulers;  for,  besides  Khalflu,  his  several  brothers 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  authority,  to  all  of  whom  I  had,  in  con- 
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seqaence,  to  make  suitable  presents  besides.  The  most  remark- 
able among  them  were  the  above-mentioned  Haliru  and  Bii-Bakr 
Maigufia,  the  latter  an  aBpiring  and  restless  man,  who  occasionally 
distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  great  violence,  and  to  whom,  in 
consequence,  I  had  to  make  a  more  respectable  present,  in  order 
to  insure  myself  against  any  predatory  proceedings  on  his  part. 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first  to  have  given 
great  satisfection ;  but  after  a  few  days,  matters  assumed  a  diflfer-. 
ent  aspect,  and  I  was  told  that  the  pistols  which  I  had  given  to 
'Aliyu  were  of  more  value  than  the  whole  of  the  presents  which 
Khalflu  had  received  from  me,  while  the  empire  of  the  latter  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  tract  of  country  than  that  of  the  former ;  and 
I  was  clearly  given  to  understand  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps,  unless  I  gave  much 
larger  presents.  After  a  protracted  and  serious  dispute  with  El 
Bakay  and  my  broker  *Alf  el  A'geren,  I  came  at  length  to  the 
determination  of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I  possessed,  and  then  at  length  I  had  some 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  although 
the  state  of  the  country  before  me  was  really  such  as  to  make 
progress  appear  very  difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtful 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  river.  After  much  trouble 
and  a  great  number  of  presents,  however,  which  I  had  to  give  to 
the  crafty  Arab,  I  managed  even  to  obtain  a  letter  of  franchise 
from  Khalflu  written  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  so  general  a  style 
that  it  had  not  much  the  character  externally  of  an  official  doc- 
ument, although  its  contents  were  altogether  very  satisfectory, 
guaranteeing  ftdl  security  to  any  Englishmen  visitiug  his  territo- 
ries, and  commanding  the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to  re- 
spect their  property  and  to  facilitate  their  proceedings. 

Besides  die  presents  to  be  given  to  all  these  people,  I  had  also 
to  make  a  fresh  sacrifice  to  my  Arab  'All  el  A'geren ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  arrangement  which  I  had  previously  made  with 
him,  when  he  saw  the  difficulties  I  was  in,  and  being  aware  that 
the  easy  part  of  my  journey  was  now  over,  he  threatened  to  leave 
me  if  I  <id  not  accept  the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me. 
I  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose,  during  my  stay  here,  my  best 
camel,  which  I  had  bought  from  the  governor  of  Katsena  for 
60,000  shells ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  another  animal 
&om  Bii  Bakr  Maiguna  at  the  price  he  demanded,  camels  here  be- 
ing very  scarce. 

Vol.  m.— K 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business,  which  oocaaLon- 
ally  cost  me  much  bitter  reflection,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  the  month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that 
of  June  having  set  in  with  violent  rains,  I  passed  the  time  duiing 
my  residence  in  this  place  not  quite  useleaaly,  especially  as  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  here,  from  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of 
Bokhari,  a  son  of  the  late  Mohammed  Wani,  a  copy  of  that  most 
valuable  historical  work  of  A'hmed  Baba,  to  which  my  Mend 
'Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  had  first  called  my  attention,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and  I  spent  three  or  four 
days  most  pleasantly  in  extracting  the  more  important  historical 
data  of  this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a  new  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger, 
whither  I  was  bending  my  steps,  exciting  in  me  a  fiur  more  lively 
interest  than  I  had  previously  felt  in  a  kingdom  the  great  power 
of  which,  in  former  times,  I  here  found  set  forth  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  outlines,  and  I  only  lamented  that  I  had  not  time  enough 
to  copy  the  whole. 

As  for  the  town  of  Qtuido  itself,  there  was  not  much  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  situation  of  the  place,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  did  not  admit  of  long  excursions;  moreover,  the  in- 
security of  the  neighborhood  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible, 
at  least  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  proceed  many  yards  from  the 
wall.  Several  times  during  my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching;  and  the  whole  political  state  of  the 
place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  disorder,  the  enemy  being 
established  in  several  strong  places  at  scarcely  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney distance,  Argungo  being  the  residence  of  Daud,  the  rebellious 
chief  of  the  independent  Kabawa.  A  nmnerous  foray  ("  yaki," 
or,  as  the  Ftilbe  say,  "konno")  left  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  but  returned  the  same  evening  amid  the  noisy  man- 
ifestations of  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  however,  only  given  an 
additional  proof  of  their  cowardly  disposition,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  even  dared  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  ransacking  the  town  of  Yara,  and  were  carrying  aU  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without  its  charms,  the 
whole  of  the  town  being  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  the 
broad  and  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pasture- 
grounds  of  fresh  succulent  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on  both 
sides  by  a  dense  border  of  exuberant  vegetation,  which  altogether 
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is  much  richer  in  this  place  than  either  S6koto  or  Wum6,  being 
sarpafised  only  by  the  fine  vegetable  ornament  of  Kbxl6.  The 
rains  are  extremely  plentiful  in  Gando,  causing  here  quite  an  ex- 
oeptional  state  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  have  partly  to  ascribe  the  &ct  that  very  fine  ba- 
nanas are  grown  here  in  considerable  quantity;  and  the  fruit  being 
just  lipe  at  the  time,  formed  a  veiy  pleasant  variation  to  my  usual 
food.  The  onion  of  Gando  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality, 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  neighboring  districts ;  and  it  is  well 
for  the  traveler,  in  whatever  direction  he  may  intend  to  go,  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  this  wholesome  article.  But  the  place  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  the  market  very  insignificant — ^a  fact  easily  to 
be  explained  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  provinces  around,  al- 
though the  situation  of  the  capital,  as  a  central  place  for  com- 
merce, is  rather  fiivorable.  But  the  town  of  J^a  has  not  yet 
loBt^  in  this  respect,  the  whole  of  its  former  importance,  and  is 
still  the  great  entrepdt  for  that  coarse  kind  of  colored  silk  which 
is  imported  firom  the  north,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  veiy 
inferior  character,  is  nevertheless  so  greatly  sought  after  by  the 
natives  for  adorning  their  leather- work.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  trade  which  is  carried  on  that  the  people  of 
Grando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry  to  supplying 
their  own  want  of  cotton  doth,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  their 
cotton  strips  are  of  fi^8^rate  quahty ;  their  dyeing,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  coarse,  and  they  seem  quite  unable  to  give  to  the 
dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  man- 
ufactures of  Ntlpe  and  Kan6 ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  cloth  of  G^an- 
do  is  in  great  demand  as  &r  as  Libtako. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its  title,  com- 
prises a  number  of  wealthy  provinces,  all  lying  along  that  great 
West- African  river  which  opens  such  an  easy  access  into  this  con- 
tinent or  on  its  branches,  although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  cap- 
ital for  any  length  of  time  would  suppose  that  it  holds  such  a 
pre-eminent  rank.  I  shall  give  some  farther  details  respecting 
these  provinces  in  the  Appendix  ;*  here  I  will  only  enumerate* 
them  by  name.  They  are,  the  western  half  of  Kebbi,  Mauri  or 
A'rewa,  Zab^rma,  D^ndina  (comprising  K^nga-koy  and  Zagha), 
a  great  part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo,  To- 
rode,  Yagha,  and  Libtako),  with  a  small  portion  of  Borgu  or  Bar- 
ba^  a  large  portion  of  Y6ruba,  with  the  capital  A16ri  or  Il(5rin, 

•  See  Appendix  VI. 
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and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Yatira  and 
Ntipe  or  Nyffi.  But  at  that  time  most  of  these  provinces  were 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  which  could  not  fail  to  impart 
to  the  capital  a  more  sombre  aspect  than  it  may  possess  in  general 


CHAPTER  LEL 


THE  PROVINCE    OF    KEBBI  AND  ITS  RIVER. — THE   SALT  VALLEY 
OF  FO'GHA. — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday^  June  4:ih.  At  length  I  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  my 
journey,  which  now  soon  promised  to  become  of  overwhelming 
interest,  as  I  was  approaching  that  grestt  African  river  which  has 
been  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and  individual  ambition  for 
HO  long  a  period.  There  had  been  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm 
during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  rain, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  delayed  my  setting  out 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  we 
at  length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the  kofii-n-J^ga, 
and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  crop  was  already  shooting 
forth.  Keeping  along  the  rocky  ground  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  side,  we  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  swamps  which  dur- 
ing the  rainy  fieason  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of  Kebbi, 
while  we  beheld  here  also  extensive  rice-grounds,  the  first  which 
I  saw  under  actual  cultivation.  But  the  guide,  who  was  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of 
Khalflu,  having  not  yet  arrived,  we  made  only  a  short  march  of 
about  six  miles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  comfortable  but 
lying  outside  the  walls  of  Kambasa,  which,  by  a  separate  wall,  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  swamp,  which  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  &ddama,  and  affords  excellent  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice.  The  governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending 
me  every  thing  that  was  wanted  for  a  good  African  dinner,  from 
a  sheep  down  to  a  bit  of  salt  and  a  few  cakes  of  doddwa,  and  I 
made  him  a  suitable  present  in  return.  During  the  night  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  musquitoes,  giving  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  we 
were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through  these  swampy  valleys. 

Sunday^  June  5th.  Another  storm  again  delayed  our  departure 
this  morning ;  and  being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season, 
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I  Lad  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  should  have  to  endure  on  my  long 
journey  to  Timbuktu.  In  consequence  of  the  rain,  it  was  again 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  could  start.  The  principal  road  leads 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  faddama,  by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  res- 
idence of  Chafo,  a  son  of  Eialflu ;  but  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  that  very  town  of 
Z6ro,  although  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  faddama,  at  pres- 
ent being  only  accessible  from  the  south;  and  it  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  swamp  close  to  Kambasa,  in  order  that  it 
might  afford  us  protection,  in  our  farther  progress  through  this 
unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  rebels  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  Thus  proceeding  along  the  south 
side  of  the  sheet  of  water  here,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  thickly 
ovei^rown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  papyrus,  we  reached,  after  a  little  less  than  two 
miles,  another  waUed  town,  likewise  called  K^ambasa,  a  civil  war 
having  broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town, 
and  a  portion  of  them  having  separated  from  the  original  tribe, 
and  settled  in  this  place.  "We  then  continued  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley,  tiU,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  smaU  branch  which  joins  the  chief  trunk  of  the  valley 
from  the  south,  and  opened  a  view  of  Mount  B6bye,  over  the  sad- 
dle of  which  the  road  leads  fix)m  Tambawel  to  J^ga,  the  great 
market-place  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  while  the  filddama, 
here  spreading  out  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  receded  behind  a  wall- 
ed town  called  Badda-badda.  A  track  fi^uented  by  the  elephant, 
of  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Almost  the  whole  cul- 
tivation along  this  fertile  but  swampy  valley  consisted  of  rice.  It 
was  about  1200  yards  broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  be- 
fore the  rains  had  set  in,  was  fiill  of  water.  A  couple  of  months 
later  it  inundates  its  low  borders,  and  almost  precluc^es  any  pas- 
sage, so  that,  on  my  home-journey  from  the  west,  I  was  obliged  to 
pursue  another  path.  The  crops  of  negro  com  were  here  already 
three  inches  high,  numbers  of  people  being  busily  employed  in  the 
labors  of  the  fields,  while  an  isolated  deldb  palm  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  prevailing  representatives  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  were  the  dor6wa  and  the  usefiil  kadefia-tree. 
The  pasture-grounds  were  full  of  cattle ;  and  every  thing  testified 
to  the  rich  nature  of  the  district,  which  is  still  very  populous.  Aft;er 
passing  another  waUed  town,  perched  on  the  high  border  of  the 
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Bwampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda-badda,  we 
reached  Gaiimach^,  at  present  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rath- 
er "rtimde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned  by  a 
few  specimens  of  the  butter-tree  and  the  dor6wa.  It  was  once  a 
large  walled  town ;  but  in  the  sanguinary  war  between  the  na- 
tive Kabawa  and  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  former. 

Having  crossed  here  ia  considerable  stream  of  running  water, 
which  testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  hadfellen  in  this  dis- 
trict, ve  passed,  on  our  left,  the  large  walled  town  of  Talba,  where 
the  beating  of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.  The  fields 
around  were  adorned  with  numbers  of  del^  palms. 

At  a  short  distance  fix)m  Talba  lies  Daube.  The  whole  of  this 
district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Elanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former 
centres  of  human  industry. 

An  obvious  illustration  of  this  desolation  was  afforded  by  the 
little  town  of  Yara,  which  we  reached  afiier  another  three  miles. 
We  had  left  the  fiiddama  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept 
along  rocky  ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy 
soiL  But  we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom  we  met  on 
our  road,  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching  ghazzia. 

This  pl)ace,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of  human  well- 
being,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwith- 
standing the.presence  of  the  expedition  which,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed above,  marched  out  firom  Gando  to  the  succor  of  their  country- 
men. The  aspect  of  the  place  was  doleful  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme,  corresponding  well  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves ;  and  while  traversing  the  half-ruined  village, 
which  &om  a  bustling  little  place  had  become  the  abode  of  death, 
I  almost  involuntarily  snatched  my  gun,  and  held  it  steadily  in  my 
hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  allied;  and 
we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  behind  us,  when,  in  a  widen- 
ing of  the  fiddama,  which  again  opened  on  our  right,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  most  luxuriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were  already 
ahnost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich  varie- 
ty of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dor6wa,  kad^,  and  kagim,  overtopped 
by  a  number  of  tall  del^  palms,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half 
ripe,  was  starting  forth  fix>m  under  the  feathery  foliage.    But  our 
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attention  was  soon  diverted  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  scenery  to 
a  point  of  greater  interest  to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a  soli- 
tary individual,  in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  palm-trees,  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing its  fruit  Now,  coupling  the  present  state  of  the  country  with 
the  news  we  had  just  received,  we  could  not  help  greatly  suspect- 
ing this  man  to  be  a  spy,  posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  give 
them  information  of  the  passers-by ;  and  I  had  the  greatest  diflBi- 
colty  in  preventing  my  Mdjebrf  Arab,  who,  when  there  was  no 
danger  for  himselJ^  always  mustered  a  great  amount  of  courage, 
frcHH  shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

Proceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  country,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  of  Gulumb^,  situated  close  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields 
cultivated  with  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  inclosed  between  the  fitddama 
on  one  side  and  the  wall  of  the  town  on  the  other,  and  the  g6nda, 
or  Erica  Papaya^  raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  virgin- 
like stem,  towered  proudly  over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.    The  town  was  walled,  of  considerable  size, 


and  densely  inhabited ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  people  were  in  such 
dread  of  the  enemy  that  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of  drums ; 
and  although,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  gate,  we  encamp- 
ed outside,  in  a  court-yard  situated  between  the  wall  and  the  border 
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of  the  fiddama,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a  few  shots,  in  order 
to  apprise  the  people  around  that  we  were  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  strength,  treated  us  in 
a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  only  disturbance  to  our  night's  rest 
was  caused  by  the  musquitoes,  which  harassed  us  greatly  and 
drove  most  of  my  people  into  the  rddu,  that  kind  of  raised  hut 
which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  forms  the 
most  essential  part  of  even  the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  province 
of  Kebbi 

Monday^  June  6th.  After  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  by  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a  beautiM  morning; 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  surveying  the  interesting  landscape, 
only  regretting  that  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  allow 
the  natives  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having  driven  thou- 
sands of  people  from  their  homes,  and  as  many  more  into  captivity. 
The  fields  on  this  side  of  the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where 
we  had  approached  it  the  day  before,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds. 
After  a  littie  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  passed,  on  our  left, 
a  farming  village  called  I'gen^,  after  its  master,  a  cheerful  Piillo  of 
advanced  age,  who  was  just  inspecting  the  labor  of  his  slaves  in 
the  fields.  The  crops  hereabouts  were  already  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground ;  and  a  little  fexther  on  they  reached  a  height  of 
two  feet.  Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent;  but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  th^  country, 
dearth  and  famine  every  where  prevailed. 

A  littie  farther  on  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  with  plenty  of  dordwa,  large  kadd,  and  sycamores. 
The  del6b  palms  had  ceased  just  beyond  I'gen^.  A  broad,  flat- 
topped  mountain,  called  Hamari,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies 
the  town  of  Z6ro,  broke  the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and  unsafe  district, 
I  was  greatly  delighted  when,  near  the  walled  town  of  Kardi,  I 
fell  in  with  a  solitary  and  courageous  pilgrim,  a  Jolof,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atiantic,  carrying  his  littie  luggage  on  his  head,  and 
seenungly  well  prepared  to  defend  it  with  his  double-barreled  gun 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  short  sword  hanging  at 
his  side,  while  his  shirt  was  tossed  gallantiy  up,  and  tied  over  tiie 
shoulder,  behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  enter- 
prising native  traveler,  I  could  not  forbear  making  him  a  small 
present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 
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The  walls  of  the  town  of  Kardi,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  slaves  of  Khalflu,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
supply  of  com  in  this  province,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick 
fence  of  thorny  bushes,  which,  in  these  regions,  afford  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  defense  of  any  town  by  furnishing  a  se- 
cure place  of  retreat  to  the  archers. 

The  green  bottom  of  the  wide  faddama  had  receded  to  a  great- 
er distance  on  our  right ;  but  we  joined  it  again  seven  miles  from 
Gulmnb^,  and  had  here  to  cross  it  beyond  a  couple  of  hamlets 
which,  lying  dose  together  and  called,  the  one  Hausawa,  and  the 
other  E^abawa,  gave  us  a  sUght  indication  as  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  where  the  Hausa  element,  as  the  more  civilized,  gradu- 
ally gained  the  upper  hand,  and  drove  the  native  element,  as  weU 
as  the  Songhay,  which  advanced  from  the  west,  into  the  back- 
gTOtmd.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to  us  a  view  of 
an  interesting  national  struggle.  The  fiddama  was  here  at  pres- 
ent dry ;  and  besides  yams  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated. 
We  then  traversed  a  wooded  tract  adorned  with  a  violet  liliacea 
and  with  the  bush  tsada  or  biddr,  the  delicious  cherry-like  finit 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and,  slightly  ascending, 
r^uied,  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  beautifiil  site  of  the 
former  more  extensive  waU  of  the  large  town  of  Bimi-n-KebbL 
It  was  founded  in  this  commanding  position  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the  rival  Songhay  empire  was  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  became  the  prey  of  foreigners  and  of  a  number 
of  small  tribes,  who  had  once  been  kept  in  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  subjection. 

Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a 
powerfiil  kingdom,  became  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade 
even  in  gold,  tiU  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  under  *Abd  Al- 
lahi,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1221,  when  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  ridns.  The  royal 
palace,  however  (the  ruins  of  which  1  visited),  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  extensive ;  but  this  in  part  may  be  attributed  to 
the  feet  that  a  great  portion  of  the  residence  consisted  of  straw 
huts  for  the  female  department  and  the  followers.*  The  walls  of 
the  present  town  are  almost  a  mile  distant  from  those  of  the  old 
one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with  a  descent  of  about 

*  Eilgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  mountain,  lies  southwest  from  here,  and  the 
town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  northeast  beyond  the  valley. 
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250  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the  large  green  valley  or  fiddama 
which  intersects  the  whole  of  Kebbi  fix)m  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  and 
is  at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  affording  the  richest 
ground  for  cultivation,  but  at  present  plunged  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  insecurity.  Even  then  it  was  Ml  of  cattle,  at  least  its 
southerly  part ;  but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  na- 
tives from  above  the  slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  countiy  on  the 
other  side,  the  lully  chaiiis  and  cones  of  which  are  clearly  seen, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  A^zena,  that  is  to  say,  those  native  inhabi^ 
ants  of  Kebbi  who,  since  the  death  of  the  more  energetic  '  Atflni, 
are  successfully  struggling  for  their  religious  and  political  inde- 
pendence. On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a  market  was  held, 
where  we  bought  some  necessaries  before  entering  the  town;  and 
I  willingly  lingered  a  few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a 
very  novel  sight,  increased  by  a  picturesque  spur  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape.  We  then  entered  the  town^ 
which  is  rather  thickly  inhabited^  but  is  &r  from  presenting  that 
cheerful  aspect  which  is  peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  those 
regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  I  myself  was  quartered 
in  an  excellent  hut,  belonging  to  a  newly-married  couple,  and 
poBsessiug  all  the  comforts  of  which  these  simple  dwellings  are 
capable — the  floor  and  walls  of  the  hut  being  neatly  polished, 
and  the  background  or  "nanne"  being  newly  sprinkled  with 
snow-white  sand;  but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  scarcely  afforded  space  for  my  horses  and  camels. 

There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  ^Othman  Lowel  and  '0th- 
m&n  Zaki ;  but  the  former  is  the  real  governor  of  the  place,  bear- 
ing the  pompous  but  rather  precarious  title  of  serki-n-Kebbi— for 
even  he,  at  the  present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority  that 
it  was  rather  out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connections  than  for 
his  real  power*  that  I  made  him  a  considerable  present  He  is 
a  man  of  simple  manners,  without  pretensions,  aiid  almost  blind. 
His  residence  was  distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The  other  great 
man,  'Othman  Zaki,  who  was  many  years  ago  governor  of  Ntipe, 
and  knew  Clapperton,  although  I  did  not  pay  him  a  visit,  showed 
his  friendship  for  me  by  very  hospitable  treatment  He  has  since 
returned  to  Nupe,  and  is  rebuilding  Rabba.  We  had  a  long  con- 
versation in  the  afternoon  with  the  more  respectable  inhabitants. 

*  For  a  statement  of  the  few  facts  which  hare  come  to  my  knowledge,  with  re- 
gard to  the  histoiy  of  this  kingdom,  see  Appendix. 
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on  tHe  subject  of  our  journey,  and  most  of  the  people  thought  that 
I  should  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Niger,  the  country  being  in 
such  a  turbulent  state ;  but  they  advised  me  to  address  myself  to 
the  governor  of  Zogfnua,  who  was  the  only  man,  they  said,  able 
to  assist  me  in  my  endeavors  to  traverse  that  part  of  tiie  countiy 
with  some  degree  of  security. 

Titesdayj  June  7th.  In  the  morning  we  left  the  town  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  son  of 'Othman,  a  person  of  manly  bearing  and  a  rather 
European  expression  of  countenance ;  and  traversing  the  fields, 
which  were  quite  dry  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cul- 
tivation, we  directed  our  march  straight  for  a  pass  in  the  mountain 
spur  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  is  called  Duko; 
but  we  found  it  too  narrow  for  our  heavily-laden  camels  to  pass 
through,  the  path  being  cut  into  the  sandstone  like  a  gutter,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the  southern  slope  of  the 
promontory.  We  thus  descended  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fid- 
dama;  but  having  traversed  a  richly-wooded  vale  with  a  variety 
of  trees,  such  as  dynnia,  madachi,  and  firesh  kad^  we  had  another 
mountain  spur  on  our  left,  while  on  our  right  the  exuberant  sa- 
vanna of  the  valley  became  visible.  The  place  was  enlivened  by 
cattle,  and  occasionally  by  a  sheet  of  water  at  times  fiinged  with 
a  rich  border  of  vegetation,  among  which  also  isolated  specimens 
of  the  del^  palm,  besides  dor6wa,  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  walled  town  of  K61a  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, commanding  the  whole  passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  governor  who  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Zarom6,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  seventy  musketeers  tmder  his  command ; 
so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  much  importance  in  this  turbulent 
country,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  and  we 
therefore  determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  here,  although  it  was 
still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a  large  house  or  palace,  but 
it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having  made  him  a  small  present,  I 
was  hospitably  treated  both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  who  sent 
me  an  excellent  goose,  which  afforded  a  very  pleasant  change  in 
my  diet  He  accompanied  me  the  following  morning  to  the  bound- 
ary of  his  little  territory. 

Oar  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  do- 
rowa-trees,  along  the  border  of  this  fertile  valley,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  on  both  sides  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  large 
walled  towns.    But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed, 
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such  as  the  towns  of  Kuka  (which  lies  about  three  hours  north- 
west) and  Ambursa ;  and  both  factions  are  continually  harassing 
each  other  by  predatory  expeditions.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  such,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  the  province  of 
Niipe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to  take  the  roundabout  way 
through  Zagha  and  Bunza,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  south  from  Zogfnna,  on  the  river  Gfndi,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  as  &r  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even  as  &r  as 
J^a.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  grazing  on  the  fine 
pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of  the  valley,  under  the  protection 
of  a  couple  of  hamlets  well  defended  by  a  stockade ;  but  the  herb* 
age  was  full  of  small  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed 
our  path  in  such  numbers  as  I  never  saw  before.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  border  of  the  territory  of  Jiigguru,  my  companion  returned 
to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  Juggurd  (surrounded  by  a  good 
many  monkey-bread-trees)  on  the  hills  to  our  left,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  five  miles  along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and 
only  once  crossing  a  romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town 
of  Diggi ;  and  here  I  had  the  satisfection  of  being  oflScially  re- 
ceived by  three  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zogfrma,  who  quite  unex- 
pectedly came  galloping  up  to  the  fix)nt  and  saluted  me,  wishing 
me  all  possible  success  on  my  dangerous  undertaking,  and  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  fether.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  splendidly  mounted 
upon  a  tall  gray  horse.  Pursuing  then  our  march  in  their  com- 
pany, we  immediately  entered  the  wide  fiddama  which  separated 
us  from  Zogfnna;  and  it  took  us  more  than  three  hours  to  cross 
this  shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  is  filled  with  water,  but  which  at  present  was  only  in- 
tersected by  two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  make  out,  at  this  spot,  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel of  the  gulbi:  and  yet,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  whole 
valley  is  flooded  by  a  river  of  considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  good  repair, 
impressed  me  as  being  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be.  We  were  led  immediately  to  our  quarters,  and  were  here 
treated  with  very  good  tiggera,  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk ; 
after  which  a  large  calabash  full  of  rice,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a 
heifer,  were  brought  me  as  a  present  Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor,  Hamed  Biirtu,  and  found 
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him  a  very  decent-looking  man  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  almost  Euiopean  features,  but  with  rather  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  residence  had  a  very  stately  appear- 
ance, and  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  its  style  of  architecture, 
which  approached  to  the  Gothic,  although  the  fine  and  well-orna- 
mented clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together  by  a  framework 
of  boards  and  branches.  Presenting  to  him  a  red  bemiis  of  mid- 
dling quality,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  pair  of  razors,  and  some  other 
trifles,  I  delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Khalilu  had  fur- 
nished me,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of  Gando  had 
given  me  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  conduct  me  safe  to  Fogha ; 
for  the  two  horsemen  whom  I  had  with  me,  one  from  Gando  and 
the  other  from  S6koto,  were  only  of  service  as  long  as  there  was 
any  thing  to  eat  and  while  there  was  no  great  danger.  He  re- 
ceived my  address  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of  them  leading  straight  on  through 
the  midst  of  the  forest  from  Zogirma  to  the  town  of  Kalliul.  This 
he  said  was  the  safest,  though  it  was  probably  too  difiicult  for  my 
heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he  added,  was  more  convenient 
but  very  unsafe.  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  find  trust  • 
worthy  men  to  escort  me. 

Zogmna  may  contain  firom  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  suffering  greatly  from  femine,  on  account  of  the 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  between  the 
Ptilbe  conquerors  of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the 
Dendi,  who,  favored  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  their 
oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  feel  dissatisfied  with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs 
of  hospitality  which  he  had  shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  own  wants,  although  we  had  some  difSculty  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  com.  I  was  very  sorry  that,  owing  to  the 
unfevorable  circumstances  of  the  whole  country,  I  was  prevented 
&om  visiting  the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south  fix)m 
Zogirma),  on  account  of  its  interesting  and  important  situation  as 
regards  the  intercourse  with  Niipe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi, 
where  it  is  still  navigable,  and  tie  number  of  del^  palms  which 
are  said  to  adorn  it.  There  was  also  residing  in  this  place  a  man 
whom  I  should  like  to  have  visited,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reported  to 
possess  a  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  province  of  Kebbi  to  tie  neighboring  countries. 
His  name  is  M'allem  Mahamddu. 
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Thursday^  Jurve  9ih.  We  were  to  start  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  allow  our  camels  some  rest  before  entering  the  luuBafe 
wilderness ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  news  suddenlj 
arrived  that  a  party  of  Tawarek,  with  about  forty  camels  beffldes 
bullocks  and  asses,  had  arrived  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Tilli 
on  their  way  to  Fogha,  thus  aflfording  us  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
ersing the  wilderness  with  some  degree  of  security.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  we  should  start  in  the  afternoon  by  way  of  Tilli, 
which  certainly  lay  greatly  out  of  our  road,  in  order  to  join  this 
party,  while  my  young  friend  A'bii  Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
governor,  rode  inmiediately  to  the  neighboring  town  to  induce 
those  people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sofBlcient  to  give 
me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ;  but  fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  character  that  I  preferred  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  other 
people,  both  of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most  re- 
spectable men,  one  of  them  having  been  till  lately  the  governor 
of  the  town  of  D^be,  which  was  now  deserted,  and  the  site  of 
which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road.  I  was*  heartily  glad  to  get  rid 
of  my  two  former  effeminate  companions,  Lowel,  the  servant  of 
the  Governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshlr,  an  attendant  of  the  ghaladuna 
in  S6koto,  as  they  had  been  of  scarcely  any  use  to  me  on  my  way 
hither,  except,  perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a  better  reception  &om 
the  governors  of  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  I  gladly  complied 
with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions,  by  giving  to  each  of 
them  a  new  black  "  litham"  or  "  rawani  bakf '  for  themselves,  a 
flask  of  rose  oil  for  their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shellfl  for  the 
expenses  of  their  households  during  their  absence. 

Eetuming  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western 
border  of  the  broad  fiddama,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  when  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  the  town  of 
Tilli,  which,  coming  fix)m  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Here  the  danger  from  the  epemy 
was  already  considered  so  great  that  the  gates  of  the  town  on  this 
side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a  very  narrow  passage  having  been 
left,  which  could  only  be  used  by  way  of  a  drawbridge  or  kadar- 
ku.  Having  here  learned  that  our  new  companions  were  already 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  had  encamped  at  the  very  border  of  the 
forest,  we  changed  our  direction  from  northeast  to  north we8t>  and 
after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighborhood. 

Friday^  June  10^.  When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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moming,  we  soon  left  the  cultiTated  grounds  and  entered  a  dense 
forest,  which  at  the  present  season  had  a  very  pleasant  appear- 
ance, all  the  trees  being  in  blossom  and  spreading  a  delightftil 
fragrance  around.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  we  passed  two  extensive  ponds,  which 
supplied  us  with  delicious  water.  But  on  our  return  journey,  in 
August,  1854,  the  water  of  these  same  ponds  had  acquired  such  a 
pernicious  character,  that  it  almost  poisoned  the  whole  of  my 
troop.  A  little  beyond  these  ponds  we  had  a  considerable  roc]^ 
declivity,  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  fix)m  the  top  of  which  we 
surveyed  the  extensive  forest  before  us.  To  our  disappointment, 
we  encamped  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  little  after  noon ;  but  a  short 
distance  &rther  on,  the  danger  would  have  become  so  imminent 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  pass  the  night  there.  Having 
theiefore  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  I  indulged 
with  great  delight  in  the  pleasure  of  an  open  encampment,  such 
as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  leaving  Gawasti,  the  dirty  huts  in 
which  I  had  lately  taken  up  my  quarters  having  literally  turned 
my  stomach.  But  I  had  to  enjoy  this  wild  encampment  rather 
longer  than  was  pleasant;  for  we  had  to  remain  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  my  friends  the  A'sbenawa 
losing,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  one  of  Aeir  camels,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  abandon.  This  involuntary  feat  of  mine  pro- 
cured me  a  name  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  that  when  I  safe- 
ly returned  the  following  year  from  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man  who 
had  spent  a  day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a  third  day ; 
for  when  we  were  getting  ready  our  luggagQ  early  in  the  moming 
of  the  12th,  a  very  violent  thunder-storm  broke  out,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  did  not  allow  us  to  start  until  a  late  hour.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  miles  through  a  very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on 
onr  right,  we  reached  the  site  of  Bimi-n-D^e,  a  beautiful  open 
spot  adorned  with  a  rich  abundance  of  dor6wa  besides  a  tolerable 
number  of  del^  palms,  while  beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation 
a  hilly  chain  approached  from  the  northeast.  Footprints  of  ele- 
phants were  here  observed  in  every  direction.  The  rich  character 
of  the  country  scarcely  allows  £he  traveler  to  suspect  that  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province  of  Mauri  or  A'rewa,  which  all 
my  authorities  represent  as  a  country  approaching  closely  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert 
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Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest,  which  occasionally  be- 
came so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass,  and  caused  re- 
peated delays,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  a 
large  depression  or  shallow  vale  coming  fix)m  the  northeast  frcMn 
the  province  of  Mauri,  and  therefore  called  Dallul  or  Bafi-n-Maoii 
(the  Vale  of  Mauri),  richly  clad  with  a  profiision  of  the  most  suc- 
culent herbage  and  with  numerous  del^b  palms,  besides  a  few 
specimens  of  the  dum  palm ;  and  having  halted  here  for  a  few 
minutes  near  a  well  and  the  site  of  a  former  Pullo  settlement  of 
the  name  of  Bana,  we  crossed  the  path  which  leads  from  Mauri  to 
Y^u,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  D^ndina.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, that  of  Mauri  and  Ddndina,  having  rebelled,  and  there  be- 
ing constant  intercourse  between  the  enemy  in  these  two  quarters 
along  this  track,  so  that  our  companions  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
when  fresh  footprints  of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However 
we  could  move  on  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  coUect  the  firuit  of  the  del^  palm, 
com  being  extremely  scanty  and  scarcely  to  be  got  in  this  region 
at  the  time.  Here  the  camel  which  I  had  received  fh)m  Khalflu 
in  a  present,  and  which  I  had  given  up  to  my  M^jebrl  compan- 
ion, went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludicrous  leaps,  and  kick- 
ing in  every  direction,  till  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

At  lengtih  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  fertile 
but  neglected  vale,  and  ascended  higher  ground,  which  separates 
the  dallul  Mauri  from  the  dallul  F6gha,*  and,  after  a  while,  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  hiUy  chain  bordering  the  east  side  of  the  lat- 
ter valley,  which  runs  from  N.  20°  E.  to  S.  20°  W.,  being  at  the 
broadest  part  about  1000  yards  across.  These  valleys  cettainly 
form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  quarter,  and,  by  their  shal- 
low character  and  the  total  want  of  a  current  in  the  water  here 
collected,  evidently  prove  the  little  inclination  which  the  country 
has  toward  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent  of  ground 
which  they  drain ;  and  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether,  even 
after  the  plentiful  rains  which  occasionally  fall  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  A'sben,the  water-courses  of  that  region  have  even 
the  slightest  connection  with  these  shallow  vales  which  join  the 
Niger. 

It  was  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly  fatigued  by 
our  long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually  descended  the  shelving 
*  Dallul  F^ha  joins  the  Niger  at  B£mi-n-D<5Ic,  one  day  and  a  half  from  G^a. 
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ground  into  the  valley  of  F6glia,  the  beautiftilly  sloping  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  dtim  palms,  but  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  del^  pahns.  Crossing  then  the  green  vale,  which 
was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and  only  presented  here  and  there  a 
broken  sheet  of  water,  we  reached  the  first  salt-manufacturing 
hamlet,  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  rubbish  of  almost  regu- 
larly quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty  feet  elevation,  not 
unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Assyria,  while  at  its  foot  a  shallow, 
dirty  pond  of  brackish  water  of  almost  black  color  spread  out,  the 
whole  scenery  forming  a  very  remarkable  ensemblej  of  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  fidr  representation  in  the  plate 
opposite. 

A  few  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they  looked  very 
sickly  and  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of  others  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions,  proving  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made  among 
them ;  for,  besides  the  &ct  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the 
cattle  in  these  regions  as  well  as  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  at  certain  periods,  the  conquering  tribe  settled  in  this 
quarter  having  had  to  sustain  a  long  siege  against  the  enemy,  most 
of  their  cattle,  being  cooped  up  in  the  town,  had  perished  for  want 
of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  inhabitants 
of  Kalliul  stood  their  ground ;  for  the  Piilbe  hereabouts  are  a  very 
warlike  race,  and  are  excellent  archers.  Several  of  them,  attract- 
ed by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  with  com,  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  rushed  past  us  on  horseback  as  we 
were  looking  out  for  a  place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quarters 
with  some  degree  of  sjrfety.  Leaving  two  other  salt-manufactur- 
ing hamlets  on.  our  left  side  equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  we  descended  at  length  from  a  higher  slope  crowned 
by  a  cluster  of  well-built  but  at  present  deserted  huts ;  and,  being 
informed  that  the  town  of  Kalliul,  or  Kaura,  was  still  some  dis- 
tance ofl^  and  fiur  out  of  our  road,  we  turned  into  one  of  these 
salt-hamlets,  which  was  the  fourth  on  this  side.  Here  we  were 
quartered  in  a  very  excellent  hut,  but  sufTered  greatiy  from  mus- 
quitoes  during  the  following  night. 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following  day,  and,  being 
aware  of  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this 
tract  of  country,  I  had  no  more  urgent  business  than  to  dispatch 
t?f  0  of  my  men  early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the  A's- 
benawa,  who  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  in  or- 
der to  endeavor  to  buy  from  them  as  much  com  as  they  were 
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able  to  spaie ;  but  my  servants  soon  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  distressed  inhabitants  had  taken  irom  the  &taki  or  native 
traders  all  their  com  by  force.  I  was  therefore  rather  badly  off^ 
but  nevertheless  was  prevented  from  pursuing  my  route  at  once, 
as  the  camels  wanted  some  repose.  The  site  of  our  hamlet  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  soon  set  out  for  a  stroll  around 
this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of  considerable  size, 
measuring  about  200  yards  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
with  an  elevation  of  50  feet  toward  tlyLbottom  of  the  vaUey,  and 
abput  20  toward  the  edge  of  the  ban5;  the  whole  of  this  mound 
bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  character,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  nothing  but  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  from  which  the  saline 
particles  had  been  extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  The  earth  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
vale,  and  put  into  large  funnels  made  of  straw  and  reeds,  when 
water  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  and  strained  through  the  funnels, 
after  which  it  is  caught  in  vessels  placed  underneath,  and  then 
boiled,  and  the  sediment  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  small  loa£ 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saUne  particles,  and  not 
the  rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  in 
other  places  there  is  no  doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  from  the  grass 
growing  in  such  localities ;  but  this  Can  only  be  done  by  burning, 
the  salt  being  extracted  from  the  ashes ;  and  no  such  process  is 
pursued  here.  The  salt  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  quite  fit 
for  cooking  purposes ;  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  bit- 
ter salt  of  Bflma,  although,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  to  the  beautiftd 
crystal  salt  of  Taoddnni,  of  which  I  here  saw  the  first  specimen 
with  some  Songhay  pilgrims,  who  had  left  Hombori  four  months 
previously  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  latter  the  valley  is  quite 
ftiU  of  water,  which  then  is  fi^h,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty  of 
fish,  the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable to  impregnate  so  large  a  body  of  water.  Even  at  present 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  element  had  already  col- 
lected, filling,  in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  so  that  the 
people  could  not  make  use  of  the  soil  from  the  valley  itself;  but 
they  had  stored  up  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  labors  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

The  Fulbe  call  these  places  sfle-ch611i.    It  is  only  the  salt  which 
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induces  the  inliabitants  to  remain  in  tliis  locality,  for  they  have 
been  harassed  extremely  by  their  energetic  enemy  the  D^ndi. 
The  town  of  KaUfnl  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose  chief  seat^ 
Yelu,  closely  borders  upon  their  territory ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
sad  circumstance  of  all  their  cattle  having  died,  these  people  had 
also  lost  the  whole  of  their  slaves,  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
had  run  away  in  a  body.  The  neighborhood,  even  at  the  present 
moment^  was  so  unsafe,  that  the  people  of  the  town  would  not  al- 
low me  to  stay  in  the  open  hamlet  where  I  was,  and  wanted  me  to 
come  to  them  behind  their  wall ;  but  fearing  longer  delay  I  de- 
clined, and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Y6ln*  the  principal  place  of  D^ndina,  the  country  of  the  D^n- 
di  (a  branch  of  the  Songhay,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  on  an- 
other occasion),  is  situated  only  about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower 
down  this  same  valley,  which  joins  the  Great  Eiver  at  the  town 
of  Ddle,  and  which  is  especially  inhabited  by  Songhay  people. 
Their  well-known  and  renowned  chief,  G6jida,  had  recently  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  younger  brother  of  his  of  the  name 
of  G6du,  who  kept  up  the  struggle  against  the  conquering  tribe 
with  considerable  energy,  and  probably,  if  he  had  been  better  pro- 
vided with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  countrymen,  by  driving  away  the  Fiilbe  from  the 
valley  of  F6gha,  and  thus  openiag  a  firee  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  north.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Elallful,  as  I  as- 
3ured  myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  entered  the 
town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep  well  together,  although  that 
little  commimity  is  ruled  by  four  petty  chiefe — Sefifna,  Manmaa 
Yfdi,  and  two  brothers  called  Mamma  Gunga  and  A'medu  Gunga. 
Even  on  the  present  occasion  of  my  journey  westward,  these  petty 
chiefe  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  made  each  of  them  a  small  present; 
but  none  of  them  was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest 

♦  For  the  other  places  of  D^ndina,  see  Appendix  V.  Here  I  will  only  enumer- 
ate a  few  Tillages  belonging  to  the  districts  which  we  passed  on  our  road  from  Zo- 
gfrxna,  and  lying  jnst  in  the  border  district  of  the  Songhay  and  H^nsa  territories. 
Close  to  JiSnjn  lie  the  following  places,  or  rather  hamlets,  at  present  greatly  re- 
duced :  Ear^kaMi,  *Abd  el  'Azi,  Jabore,  B^  Damana,  Gang^nge.  The  following 
places  are  said  to  lie  along  the  dallol  Fdgha,  but  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  their  sit- 
uation more  distinctly :  Riima,  Bdngn,  Ban£  Hamkiri,  Nyinsam^  Kif dam,  Ger- 
ginga,  and  Lifdn.  There  is  no  snch  town  as  **Bfmi-n-F<$gha,"  Fdgha  being  only 
the  name  of  the  valley;  but  not  far  from  Kallfal  there  is  another  town  called  B^nra. 
Most  of  the  Tillages  mentioned  are  inhabited  by  pagans. 
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provision  of  com,  although  they  all  evinced  their  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  Sefilna  (who,  by  wearing  a  miserable  sort  of  bemtis 
of  the  poorest  description,  seemed  to  vindicate  his  superiority  over 
his  brother  chiefe)  made  me  a  present  of  100  K61a  nuts,  which 
luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a  few  grains  of  com. 
Mamma  Yf  di,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  amiable  conduct,  and  understood  even  a  little 
Hausa,  Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  Fiilbe  here  speak  a 
single  word  of  that  language,  the  valley  of  F6gha  forming  the 
boundary  between  the  Hausa  and  the  Songhay  languages.  I  like- 
wise received  a  visit  from  two  sons  of  the  kadhi  or  alkali,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  *Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  of  very  gentlemanlike  bearing,  more  like  a  European 
in  his  countenance  than  a  native  of  Negroland,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my  interest  in  him. 

Tuesday,  June  lith.  My  two  warlike  companions  fix)m  Zogfr- 
ma,  who,  by  their  experience  and  energetic  conduct,  had  inspired 
me  with  almost  unbounded  confidence,  and  whom  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  attstched  to  me  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  re- 
turned home  the  moment  I  reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  find- 
ing their  only  safety  in  speed  and  secrecy,  and  cutting  straight 
across  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
used  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  here  another  escort,  but  all  in 
vain.  However,  Mamma  Yldi  having  promised  that  a  guide 
should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I  started  tolerably  early  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey  through  this  unsafe 
wildemess,  being  anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the  news  of 
my  proceedings  having  spread  through  the  neighborhood;  but 
instead  of  making  right  across  the  country,  I  was  first  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps  northward,  to  the  very  place  where  I  had  cross- 
ed the  valley  two  days  previously,  for,  Kalllul  being  any  thing 
but  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the  little  intercourse  which 
,  is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is  carried  on  along  the  direct  road, 
without  touching  at  this  place. 

A  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  fix)m  this  spot  a  rich  source 
of  excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from  the  rocky  ground,  and 
forms  a  large  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  i^ording  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  black,  muddy  water  which  covers  the 
remainder  of  the  sujfece.  Having  taken  in  here  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter, we  then  passed  several  other  salt-hamlets  or  sfle-chdUi,  and 
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emeiging  from  the  valley  ascended  the  higher  ground,  which  pre- 
sented open  pastures  with  only  a  little  underwood  scattered  in 
bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  g6nda  bush  and  the  poison- 
ous plant  damankadda,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  repeat- 
edly as  forming  an  ornament  of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  camel. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  the  view  over  the  valley  from 
this  undulating  ground  was  highly  interesting.  We  had  just  en- 
tered denser  forest,  when  my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompa- 
nied by  two  horsemen,  and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise, 
besides  a  good  provision  of  salt,  2000  kurdf,  or  shells,  which  I 
only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  my  servants.  He  also 
brought  me  a  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  £Eur  as  Garbo. 
We  therefore  pursued  our  march  cheerftdly,  but  experienced  re- 
peated delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest.  The  trees  were 
rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain  having  feUen  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  A  little  &rther  on  we  passed 
a  small  pond,  where  we  feU  in  with  a  party  of  Tawarek  half-castes 
from  Zaberma  or  Ch^ggazar,  who  were  carrying  the  salt  of  F6gha 
to  their  home  on  a  small  number  of  oxen  and  asses.  We  en- 
camped at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  near  an- 
other small  pond,  on  an  open  spot,  where  I  again  enjoyed  an  open 
encampment^  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  a  traveling  life. 

Wednesday^  June  15th.  Soon  after  starting,  we  had  to  descend 
a  rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  road,  from  time  to 
time,  enlivened  by  small  parties  of  travelers.  First  we  feU  in 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  from  Hamed- 
Allahi,  the  capital  of  the  western  empire  of  the  Fulbe,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  Jtinju,  and  who,  having  cherished  the  good  inten- 
tion of  performing  ^e  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  been  frightened 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  and  farther  on  we  met  another  par- 
ty of  travelers,  among  whom  was  a  Inmtuni,  that  is  to  say,  a  Moor, 
a  man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  limtuna,  who,  having  once  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Merabetfn  (Almoravides),  eare  at 
present  scattered  and  settled,  in  small  fragments,  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  stout  and  active  little  fellow, 
with  an  open  countenance,  and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka, 
mshed  inunediately  toward  me  to  salute  me,  asking  me  whether 
I  was  a  Turk  or  a  Christian.  I  presented  him  with  a  dollar,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a  short  note  (which  I  wrote  on  the  spot)  to 
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my  firiend  Haj  Beshfr,  in  Kiikawa^  wherein  I  informed  him  of 
my  whereabouts. 

Haying  then  passed  several  ponds,  among  which  the  tebki  Sa- 
gfndo  was  the  most  important,  and  made  another  rocky  desoent 
fix)m  the  top  of  which  we  overlooked  the  large  valley  or  dallul 
of  B6so,  and  having  turned  round  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached 
the  village  of  (Jarbo  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Garbo 
is  a  small  place,  half  deserted,  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  Ddndi  of  Tanda  having  made  a  foray  against  this  place  only 
two  days  previously,  and  carried  away  almost  all  the  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as  being  the 
last  Hausa  place  in  this  direction,  the  regions  to  the  west  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Songhay  and  Fiilbe.  A  day  wall,  which 
was  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  town,  had  just  been  begun 
but  left  half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us  with 
the  hope  that  we  might  be  able  here  to  supply  ourselves  with 
com ;  but  not  a  grain  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  therefore 
no  staying  in  this  place,  although  our  heavily  laden  camels  were 
rather  fatigued  after  the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

Thursday^  June  IQtk.  At  a  tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again 
on  the  march  through  the  fields,  where  the  firesh  crops  were  just 
shooting  up ;  but  a  little  farther  on  they  had  attained  already  to  a 
greater  height,  and  were  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also 
were  not  entirely  wanting,  and  gave  sufficient  proof  that,  under  a 
strong  government,  there  were  elements  enough  for  the  welfiuie 
of  the  people.  The  ground  here  is  broken  by  several  cavities  or 
hollows,  where  ponds  are  formed,  which  of  course  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  season.  Some  of  them,  although  of  considerable 
circumference,  contained  salt  water  of  a  blackish  color.  Thus, 
having  passed  a  firesh  swampy  depression,  where  diim  and  del^ 
palms  also  were  not  unfirequent,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  seven  miles,  a  forming  village  called  Lanad^ji,  where  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  corn-stacks  attracted  my  attention;  but 
although  built  of  clay  they  are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to 
the  nobler  style  of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Mtisgu 
country,  nor  to  those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  farther  on,  in 
the  country  of  Masina.  The  whole  cultivation  consists  here  of 
negro  millet,  to  the  exclusion  of  rice  and  sorghum.  Last  year's 
crop  had  here  also  been  very  scanty ;  and  we  endeavored  in  vain 
to  procure  a  supply.  We  had  then  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  or  rafi,  which  at  present  exhibited  only  separate  sheets  of 
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water,  wlule  on  my  return  journey  the  following  year,  later  in 
the  season,  it  was  almost  entirely  inundated.  But  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  took  up  our  quarters,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles, 
in  an  open  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  overhanging  a 
laige  sheet  of  water  which  is  overgrown  with  reeds ;  it  is  called 
Songho-sare,  meaning  probably  "  the  town  of  the  Songhay,"  but 
nevertheless  a  very  remarkable  name,  as  "sare"  is  not  a  Son- 
ghay, but  a  Mandingo  word.  Besides  Songhay  and  Fulbe,  it  was 
inhabited  by  serfe  belonging  to  the  people  of  Tamkala;  and, 
being  a  farming  village,  it  was  full  of  corn-stacks.  All  the  huts 
in  these  Songhay  villages  consist  merely  of  reeds ;  and  while  they 
are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which  throughout  are 
built  with  clay  walls,  they  are  better  ventilated  and  have  a  less 
offensive  smeU.  There  was  here  a  jovial  old  PuUo  farmer,  with 
a  cheerfol  countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of 
Mammaga,  who  behaved  very  hospitably  toward  me,  and,  besides 
milk  and  com,  even  made  me  a  present  of  a  sheep. 

Friday^  June  17th.  There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
night;  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  much  rain,  and  the  sky, 
not  having  been  lightened  by  a  discharge,  was  thickly  overcast 
when  we  set  out.  An  extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of 
sandy  soil  was  here  under  cultivation,  while  the  trees  at  first  were 
very  scanty;  but  gradually  the  coimtry  became  more  wooded, 
while  considerable  herds  of  cattle  gave  life  to  the  landscape.  Af- 
ter we  had  passed  another  pond  of  water,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  refresh  ourselves  near  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  the 
property  of  a  clan  of  Ftilbe,  called  Danan-koye,  the  original  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Songhay  nation  which  are 
called  Germabe;  and  proceeding  through  a  more  woody  country 
with  an  undulating  surface,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  another  fanning  village,  called  Tig6re:  for  my 
camels  were  in  want  of  rest,  and  I  was  too  weak  myself  to  resist 
the  wishes  of  my  servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  independent  fisurmers,  although  belonging  to  the  native  Son- 
ghay stock.  The  architecture  of  the  place  was  entirely  diflFerent 
from  that  of  Songho-sare  (which  is  more  of  a  slave  village),  con- 
sistmg  of  very  large  court-yards,  which  evidently  appeared  intend- 
ed for  a  rich  supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present  moment  no 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  the  huts  them- 
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selves,  although  consisting  entirely  of  reeds,  were  large  and  spa- 
cious. We  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  may- 
or of  the  hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a  jovial  or  hospitable  dispo- 
sition, besides  that  the  Songhay  in  general  are  among  the  most 
inhospitable  people  I  ever  met,  and,  in  their  present  degraded 
political  situation,  are  of  a  rather  sullen  character.  Moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet,  just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  as  they  had  received  the  news  that  Daudu, 
the  young  rebellious  chieftain  of  Zaberma,  or  Zerma,  was  about 
to  attack  AT)u  '1  Hassan,  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  with  a  strong 
force ;  and  this  ray  of  hope,  of  once  more  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had  conquered  their 
country,  could  not  fail  at  once  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  these 
people,  who  had  formerly  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the  Fiilbe, 
and  to  render  them  indisposed  to  honor  a  stranger  who  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief  of  Gando.  This  report  was  the  reason  of 
my  giving  up  my  intended  visit  to  the  town  of  Tamkala,  which 
lay  a  short  distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  toward  the 
north,  where  we  expected  to  find  a  supply  of  com. 

Saturday,  Ju7ie  18ih.  On  leaving  Tig6re,  we  passed  by  the  well, 
which  presented  a  busy  scene,  numbers  of  women  being  engaged 
in  drawing  water.  Although  situated  in  a  depression,  it  was 
twelve  fethoms  in  depth.  Farther  on  we  passed  another  well, 
which  had  even  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence,  to  prevent 
strangers  firom  using  it;  and  in  the  village  of  Tih6re,  which  we 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  eight  mUes,  the  well,  although  si^ 
uated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  measured  as  much  as  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  camels,  I 
was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  this  village; 
but  I  was  heartily  tied  of  these  short  marches,  for  the  hut  where 
I  was  lodged  was  in  very  bad  condition,  being  extremely  small 
and  dirty,  with  no  trees  to  afford  a  little  shade  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  Provisions  were  also  here  very  scanty ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  small  supply  of  com  for 
our  horses.  But  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  litde  sour 
milk,  there  being  a  tolerably  large  herd  of  catde  belonging  to 
Fulbe  cattle-breeders,  who  inhabit  a  sort  of  suburb  at  the  north- 
western end  of  the  village.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  suffer- 
ing from  drought,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  last  eight 
days ;  nor  did  a  thunder-storm,  which  in  the  afternoon  gathered 
fit)m  the  east,  bring  us  a  single  drop. 
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Sunday^  June  19th.  The  district,  also,  through  which  lay  the  first 
part  of  this  day's  march,  was  extremely  parched  and  sufFering  firom 
want  of  rain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet  been 
brought  under  cultivation ;  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
three  miles,  through  a  country  partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly 
covered  with  underwood,  we  entered  a  district  which  had  been 
more  fiivored  with  rain,  and  where  the  labors  of  the  field  had  be- 
gun. The  people  here  make  use  of  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  of 
a  different  shape  firom  what  I  observed  in  other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  each  other 
alternately ;  and  having  passed  a  fiurming-village  of  some  extent 
called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond, 
in  a  village  called  T6ndifii,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain 
a  hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazy,  or 
too  obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day:  prob- 
ably here  also  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  their  countrymen  in 
Zaberma  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a  miserable  one,  has  received  its 
name  fix>m  lying  at  the  conmiencement  of  a  rocky  district,  which 
extends  fix)m  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound  being  called 
"  t6ndi"  in  the  Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to  the 
Niger;  and  I  was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
the  next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western 
A&ica,  which  has  caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  myself  dis- 
covered. 

Mofnday^  June  20^.  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour;  and  after  a  inarch  of  a  little  less  than 
two  hours,  through  a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes, 
I  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
more,  during  which  I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle, 
I  reached  the  place  of  embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it  has  b^me 
contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side 
by  a  rocky  bank  of  fix)m  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the 
great  river  of  Western  Afiica  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear,  whether  Dhiuliba,  Mayo,  Eghirreu,  I'sa,  Kwara,  or 
Baki-n-ruwa,  means  nothing  but  "  the  river,"  and  which  therefore 
may  well  continue  to  be  called  the  Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about 
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three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town 
was  spreading  out^  the  low  rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  pic- 
turesquely overtopped  by  numbers  of  slender  diim  pabns. 

This  is  the  river-town,  or  "ford,"  the  name  Say  meaning,  in 
this  eastern  dialect,  "  the  river."  The  Ftilbe  call  it  Ghiitil,  which 
name  may  originally  have  been  applied  to  the  ford  at  the  island 
of  Oitilli.  The  banks  at  present  were  not  high ;  but  the  river,  as 
it  rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope. 

I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
river  scenery,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  There 
were  a  good  number  of  passengers,  Fdlbe  and  Songhay,  with 
asses  and  pack-oxen,  and  there  were  some  smaller  boats  in  readi- 
ness suitable  to  their  wants;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  rather 
canoes,  which  were  to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  the  middle,  consisting  of 
two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre. 
These  boats  are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  com  from 
the  town  of  Sfnder,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  the  town 
of  Say ;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  "  king  of  the 
waters,"  or  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  the  "  serki-n-jirgf,"  or 
"  lamido-lala,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Ftilbe,  or  "  hlybkoy,"  accord- 
ing to  his  title  in  the  Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  them 
was  able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels ;  and  the  water  was  kept  out 
much  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
native  craft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Negroland. 

My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident^  I  myself  follow^,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  filled  with  delight  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  noble  Uves.  A  little  nearer  the  western  bank,  a  short 
distance  below  the  spot  where  the  river  is  generally  crossed,  an 
isolated  rock  starts  forth  from  the  river,  rising  at  this  season  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  beyond  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  little  higher,  becomes  cover- 
ed by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  the  more  moment- 
ous to  me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it ;  for  my  former 
notion,  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Timbtiktu  only  by  way  of 
libtako,  had  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I  only  entertained  a 
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slight  hope  that  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  visit  that 
part  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and  Say.  From  the  very 
beginning  I  entertained  strong  doubia  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  western  coast;  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting 
to  survey  the  course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  where  it  has 
become  tolerably  well  known  by  the  labors  of  Mungo  Park  and 
B^n^  Cailli^  and  the  lower  portion  explored  by  the  Landers,  than 
to  cross  the  whole  extent  of  Central  Africa. 

Having  presented  myself  at  the  governor's  house,  I  soon  ob- 
tamed  quarters ;  but  they  were  not  at  aU  according  to  my  fancy, 
being  small  and  narrow.  The  town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is 
not  refreshed  by  a  single  current  of  air,  and  altogether  has  a  very 
oppressive  atmosphere.  The  huts  in  these  Songhay  places  are 
made  rather  for  women  than  for  men,  the  greater  part  of  such  hut 
being  occupied  by  the  female  apartment  or  the  aUdlla,  and  the 
bedstead  or  serir,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving  only  a  v«iy  small 
entrance,  and  obstructing  the  whole  interior  of  the  dwelling.  I 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  describing  the  town  of  A'gades,  to 
point  out  the  care  which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon  their 
matrimonial  couches;  and  I  was  obliged  first  of  all  to  take  down 
one  of  these  small  matting  bed-rooms  in  order  to  obtain  some 
little  ventilation  in  my  hut.  At  length  I  had  made  myself  some- 
what comfortable,  when  the  governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice 
m  the  husk,  and  two  others  of  millet,  but  no  refreshment  for  the 
moment,  though  I  stood  very  much  in  need  of  it,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  the  mas- 
ter of  the  harbor,  who  had  so  opportunely  supplied  me  with  the 
large  boats,  I  made  a  present  of  1000  shells.  Very  little  rain  had 
Men  as  yet  in  this  neighborhood ;  and  a  thunder-storm  which 
broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  us.  Indeed  the  air  in 
this  low  valley,  which  is  probably  at  a  level  of  about  850  feet, 
was  so  oppressive,  that  I  felt  at  times  almost  suffocated,  and  un- 
able to  breathe. 

The  following  morning  I  took  a  ride  round  the  place  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  tolerably  quadrangular, 
being  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  the 
side  toward  the  river  being  tmprotected.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  each  side  measuring  about  1400  yards ;  but  the  town  is  only 
thinly  inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of  which,  except  the  house  of 
the  governor,  consist  of  matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about 
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like  so  many  separate  hamlets.  It  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  a  wide  shallow  depression  or  vale  encompassed  by  dtim 
palms,  which  are  almost  the  only  trees  either  inside  or  outside  the 
town ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with 
water,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  town 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  various  quarters,  and  greatly 
contributing  to  its  imhealthiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an  unusual  height,  the  whole  town 
is  under  water,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a  market  held  every  day  in  the  eastern  part,  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  and  hence  the  town  has 
a  great  name  as  a  market-place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Siidan,  a  great  many  of  whom  here  supply  their  want  of  native 
manufectures,  especially  of  the  common  clothing  for  males  and 
females,  as  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing  is  greatly  neglected  in 
this  quarter,  cotton  being  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with  provisions,  there 
being -no  store  of  grain  whatever.  Every  thing  necessary  was 
brought  day  by  day  from  the  town  called  Sinder — ^the  same  place 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  about  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  here 
even  a  vestige  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  although  a  large  tract  of 
ground  on  this  low  island,  which,  toward  the  rainy  season,  be- 
comes partly  inundated,  is  particularly  suited  to  that  branch  of 
cultivation.  Not  even  onions  are  grown  in  the  place ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance  beforehand,  and 
had  provided  miyself  with  a  large  supply  of  this  useful  article  in 
Grando,  where  the  onions  are  excellent. 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I  wished,  and  feeling 
a  little  better,  on  the  Thursday  following  I  took  a  ride  along  the 
river  to  some  distance  below,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  bend,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this  island 
bore;  even  here  neither  rice-crops  nor  vegetables,  as  might  be 
expected  along  the  banks  of  so  noble  a  river,  being  seen.  The 
island,  which  during  the  highest  level  the  river  attains  becomes 
almost  inimdated,  bore  the  aspect  of  a  scorched  treeless  prairie ; 
and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding  a  cool  shade,  I  re- 
turned into  the  town,  being  cheerfully  saluted  by  all  the  people 
whom  I  met,  the  name  of  a  m6dibo  or  learned  man,  which  pre- 
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ceded  me,  gaining  me  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants.  While  pass- 
ing alon^  the  streets,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  certain  degree 
of  indiistry  displayed  in  small  handicrafts  and  in  the  character  of 
the  interior  of  the  households. 

Every  thing  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter,  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the  currency  of  the  market 
consists  of  shells ;  but  I  found  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to 
be  the  black  cloth  for  female  apparel  firom  Gando,  which  realized 
a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent,  while  the  E!an6  manufebctures  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  black  Ntipe  tobe,  of  common  manufac- 
tore,  bought  in  Gando  for  3300  sheUs^  here  fetched  5000,  while 
the  black  zenne,  manufactured  in  Gando  itself,  and  bought  there 
for  1050,  sold  here  for  2000.  Of  course  all  depends,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  intercourse  of  this  quarter 
with  Hausa;  and,  at  the  present  time,  almost  all  communication 
with  that  manufacturing  province  b£ng  interrupted,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  how  an  article  produced  in  Gundo  could  realize  such  a 
percentage  in  a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  firom  that  place— a 
state  of  thiags  which  can  not  form  the  general  rule.  At  any  rate. 
for  the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general.  Say  is  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  all  this  tract  of  the  river,  if  tiiey  ever  succeed  in 
crossing  the  rapids  which  obstruct  the  river  above  Babba  and 
espeasiSlj  between  BtSsa  and  Yatiri,  and  reaching  this  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  the  great  high  road  of  Western  Central  Afiica. 
The  traffic  of  tiie  natives  along  the  river  is  not  inconsiderable,  al- 
though even  this  branch  of  industry  has  naturally  suffered  greatiy 
firom  the  rebellious  state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  Zab^rma  and  D&idina;  so  that,  at  present,  boats  did 
not  go  &rther  down  the  river  than  EJrotashi,  an  important  place 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  river,  there  was  constant 
mteroourse  as  far  as  Kindaji,  with  which  place  I  made  myself  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  on  my  return  journey. 

About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  governor  of  the  town.  His  name  is  Albti  Bakr,  the  son  of  the 
fiu>&med  maUem  Mohammed  J^bbo.  I  found  him  a  tolerably 
cheerfiil  person,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  makes  a  lasting  impression,  and  he  bore  evident  signs 
of  having  been  bom  of  a  female  slave,  while  his  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  something  approaching  to  a  Jewish  character. 
He,  howev^,  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  I  was  not  only  the  first 
Vol.  m.— M 
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Christian  who  had  ever  visited  this  place,  which  Mungo  Park,  on 
his  ever-memorable  journey,  seems  to  have  passed  by  entirely  nn- 
noticed,  but  especially  as  I  had  come  at  a  time  when  the  whole  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  had  been  interrupted,  and  Arabs  as  well 
as  natives  were  all  afraid  of  visiting  it  Having  heard  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Europeans  over  the  Arabs,  both  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it  could  be 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  welfire  of  his  province, 
that  a  vessel  or  steamer  belonging  to  them  might  come  and  fill  his 
poor  market  with  luxuries ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise 
that  he  learned  that  I  did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
led  the  governor  to  think  that,  in  exposing  myself  to  such  great 
dangers,  I  could  not  but  have  a  very  mysterious  object  in  view; 
and  he  soon  became  alanned,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I  did  not 
proceed  on  my  journey.        • 

I  had  already  been  infor!ned  in  Gando  that  AT)u  Bakr,  two 
years  previously,  had  navigated  the  river  with  a  small  flotilla  of 
boats,  upward  as  far  as  Gagho  or  G6g6,  the  ancient  capital  of  Son- 
ghay,  and  collected  tribute  from  the  Fiilbe  or  Fdllani  settled  near 
that  place,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Tawarek  from  penetrating  any  farther.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition  on  the  river,  made  in  open  boats  whidi 
were  continually  filling  with  water,  the  governor  was  suffering 
very  severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 

Having  so  many  petty  chiefe  before  me,  and  seeing  that  this 
officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I  did  not  choose  to  give  him 
a  large  present;  but  on  my  return  the  following  year,  when  I  still 
had  something  left,  I  made  him  a  more  considerable  present  of  a 
bermis. 

Having  entered  a  new  countiy,  where  a  language  was  spoken 
(the  Songhay)  with  which  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  servants  was 
acquainted,  and  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as 
I  bid  to  apply  myself  to  the  Fulfulde,  the  language  of  the  con- 
quering tribe,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my  service  a 
native  of  the  countiy,  or  to  liberate  a  Songhay  slave ;  but  I  did 
not  succeed  at  this  time,  and,  in  consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at 
home  in  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
through  which  I  had  next  to  pass  as  I  had  done  formerly.  For 
Gurma,  although  originally  inhabited  by  quite  a  distinct  race,  has 
been  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Songhay  to  a  great  extent 
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CHAPTEE  LX. 

THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  GUBMA, 

Pridayj  June  24(ft.  I  now  left  the  Great  River  behind  me, 
which  formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known  regions  of 
Central  Negroland  and  the  totally  unexplored  countries  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  its  course ;  and  with  intense  interest  my 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  new  region  before  me.  How- 
ever, this  very  day  we  had  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  awaited 
us  on  our  march  during  the  rainy  season ;  for  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which  the  town  of  Say,  this  hot- 
bed of  fever,  is  situated  (with  its  dry  prairie  ground  almost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  and  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  specimens 
of  the  Asclepiadec^^  and  had  ascended  the  steep  rocky  bank  which 
borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and  irr^ular  western 
branch  of  the  river,  which,  being  encompassed  by  granite  boul- 
ders, was  at  present  dry,  when  a  dark  array  of  thunder-clouds 
came,  as  it  were,  marching  upon  us  from  the  southeast,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault  when  a  terri- 
ble thunder-storm  broke  out,  beginning  with  a  most  fearful  sand- 
wind,  which  enveloped  the  whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night,- 
and  made  progress  for  a  moment  quite  impossible.  After  a  while 
it  was  followed  by  a  violent  rain,  which  relieved  the  sand-storm, 
but  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  filling  our  path  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin, 
so  that  our  march  could  not  fail  to  be  very  uncomfortable. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon  in  a  farming  hamlet  called  Sanch^rgu,  where 
the  people  were  busily  employed  in  sowing ;  the  plentifiil  rain  of 
ttniay,  which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  having  rendered  the 
fields  fit  for  cultivation.  Afl«r  some  search,  we  obtained  two 
huts  of  round  shape,  which  were  situated  near  a  sheep-pen  in 
front  of  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor.  This  was  a  cheerful  and 
wealthy  old  man,  who  both  lodged  us  comfortably  and  treated  us 
hospitably.  While  my  people  were  drying  their  clothes  and  lug- 
gage, I  roved  about  a  little,  and  observed,  at  a  short  distance  west 
fix)m  the  hamlet,  a  small  rocky  watier-course,  with  pools  of  stag- 
nant water,  where  the  women  were  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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Saturday^  June  25^.  Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  we 
started  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march,  in  order  to  reach  in 
time  the  residence  of  Galaijo,  a  distinguished  chie^  of  whom  I  had 
heard  a  great  many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a  fine  morning  aft- 
er yesterday's  storm,  and  the  country  through  which  our  march 
lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times  presented  very  pleasant  vales  or  gleng, 
but  in  general  it  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  was  only  insufficiently 
inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  view  which  presented  itself  to  us 
of  the  country  before  us,  when,  after  a  inarch  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  haU^  we  reached  the  highest  point,  was  that  of  an  extensive 
wilderness,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being  entirely  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest  Bed  sandstone  was  apparently  the  chief 
component  of  this  hilly  country,  with  occasionally  a  black  tint, 
received  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron — ^in 
feet,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border  country  between 
Kebbi  and  G6ber.  Short  herbage  was*  springing  up  here  and 
th^re,  affording  but  scanty  food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing 
hereabouts. 

A  steep  rocky  declivity  brought  us  from  the  higher  level,  which 
was  covered  with  small  stones,  into  a  deep  valley.  But  we  had 
soon  to  ascend  again,  traversing  a  district  which  belonged  to  the 
village  of  Ndobiira,  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation ;  and  a 
dell,  which  we  passed  a  littie  ferther  on,  was  extremely  piclra^ 
esque.  But  the  country  hereabouts  does  not  in  general  seem  to 
be  very  fertile,  and,  besides,  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  pres- 
ent year  had  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops;  and  it 
was  this  very  unproductiveness  that  had  induced  the  chief  to 
leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Shirgu,  which  lay  a  little  more 
to  the  east,  and  to  found  a  new  dwelling-place  ferther  west 

This  place,  which  is  called  C]!hampag6re,  we  reached  at  noon, 
but  preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a  hiU  opposite  the  town, 
to  the  north,  which  was  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  well-wooded 
dell,  and  overlooked  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  town  itself 
is  inclosed  by  a  small  hiUy  chain  toward  the  south,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  wells,  seven  fethoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  day  wall ;  but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates 
had  been  finished  with  clay,  while  the  rest  of  the  town  was  still 
inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The  interior  of  the  place  looks  very  pe- 
culiar, and  quite  different  from  the  style  usual  in  Eebbi,  which  is^ 
chiefly  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  magazines  of 
com,  which  consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular  buildings,  raised  a 
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few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect  them  firom  the  ants. 
They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  the  walls  gradually  sloping  inward  toward  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut    They  have  no  opening  at 


the  bottom,  but  only  a  window-like  aperture  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  com  is  taken  in  and  out,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  dove-cots  of  Egypt  In  every  court-yard  there 
were  one  or  more  of  these  magazines ;  and  they  fer  surpassed,  in 
their  whole  appearance,  the  dwellings  themselves,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  consisted  of  low  huts,  the  whole  of  the  court-yards 
being  only  surrounded  by  a  firail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the 
aative  com,  while  in  many  yards,  one  half  of  the  circmnference 
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of  the  huts  themselves,  of  which  there  were  rarely  more  than  two, 
formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  chief. 
The  portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a  stately  appearance,  ag 
shown  in  the  preceding  wood-cut,  bearing  evident  testimony  to 
an  attempt  at  architectural  decoration;  but  the  spacious  court- 
yard inside,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  low  clay  wall,  full  of  rubbish 
and  poor  mean-looking  huts,  did  not  correspond  with  the  stately 
character  of  the  entrance.  However,  the  dwelling  itself  although 
simple,  is  not  so  mean,  and,  besides  two  spacious  clay  halls,  in- 
cludes some  very  airy  and  cool  corridors  built  entirely  of  wood. 
Having  been  first  received  by  Galaijo  in  one  of  the  clay  haUs,  I 
was  conducted  afterward  to  a  more  private  audience  in  one  of 
these  corridors;  and  here,  while  delivering  my  present,*  I  had  a 
fisdr  opportunity  of  surveying  the  exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  an  extremely  pleasant  and  almost  Eunv 
pean  expression  of  countenance,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  "wa^ 
dressed  very  simply,  in  a  light-blue  tobe,  with  a  white  shawl 
wound  round  his  face.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hambod^jo,  son  of  Pate, 
son  of  Hamed  Yella,  succeeded  his  fether — probably  the  very 
chief  who  treated  Mungo  Park  so  hospitably  during  his  stay  in 
Masina — ^in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1281.  He  was  then  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  Masina,  or  Melle,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Songhay  empire  by  Miilay  Himed  el  Dh^ebf,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  was  consequently  spUt  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  the  three  other  powerfiil  chiefs  of  that 
country  being  the  A'rdo  Masina,  the  A'rdo  Ffttogel,  and  G^ 
Hamma  Mana.  But  just  at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler, 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  Fiilbe  of  G6ber  began,  under 
the  Reformer  'Othman,  and,  instigated  by  their  example,  and  fired 
with  religious  zeal,  a  chief  went  forth  fix)m  them  in  order  to 
spread  Islam  among  that  section  of  the  Ftilbe  which  was  estab- 
lished along  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  This  man  was  Mo- 
hammed or  Hamed  Lebbo,  who,  arriving  in  the  country  of  Ma- 
sina in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1288  of  the  Hejra,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band,  formed  first  an  alliance  with  Gtdaijo,  who  him- 
self had  embraced  Islam ;  and  thus,  closely  allied,  they  spread 
their  conquests  over  the  neighboring  country.    But,  after  having 

*  The  present  consisted  of  a  red  cap,  half  a  piece  of  maslini  and  some  smaller 
articles. 
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suooeeded  in  establishing  a  strong  power,  Mohammed  Lebbo  de- 
manded homage  and  allegiance  firom  his  ally  Gkdaijo,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  brought  the  ensign,  or  tdta,  of  Islam  from 
Si&lwa,  the  place  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  where  the  Be- 
fonner  'Othman  dan  F6diye  resided  at  the  time,  together  with  hi? 
brother  *Abd  Allahi.  Upon  this,  Galaijo,  feeling  little  inclined  to 
cede  the  dominion  of  the  country  over  which  his  claims  had  been 
established  from  ancient  times,  entered  into  a  violent  struggle 
with  the  new-comer;  but  after  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  carried 
on  for  three  years,  he  was  obliged  togive  up  his  former  residence, 
Konari,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek  a  new  home 
ferther  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
ruler  of  Grando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  independent 
bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son  Almiedu,  by  whom  he  was  succeed- 
ed—those people,  being  borne  away  by  a  pure  reformatory  view 
of  their  religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  fiu:  as  to 
dispatch  a  message  to  their  kinsmen  in  S6koto  and  Gando,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  they  woidd  not  reduce  the  number  of  their  wives  to 
two,  and  renoimoe  their  wide  eflfeminate  dress,  they  would  pay 
them  a  hostile  visit;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  amicable  relation  whatever  subsisting  be- 
tween the  courts  of  S6koto  and  G^do  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Hamda- Allahi  on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Gando  therefore  granted  Galaijo  an  extensive  al- 
though not  very  fertile  district  in  his  territories,  where  he  has  now 
been  settled  for  almost  thirty  years.  .  Thus  we  find,  in  this  region, 
a  small  court  of  its  own,  and  a  whole  community  bearing  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  customs  of  the  people  around  them, 
but  having  faithfully  preserved  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
their  native  country,  Masina ;  for,  while  all  the  neighboring  Fiilbe 
are  rather  a  slender  race  of  men,  with  expressive  and  sharply-cut 
features,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  dress  in  white  colors,  we  find  here 
quite  the  reverse :  a  set  of  sturdy  men,  with  round,  open  counte- 
nances, and  long  black  curly  hair,  all  uniformly  clad  in  light  blue 
tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets.  I  was  utterly 
surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  vizier  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  lamido 
konno,  both  of  whom  reminded  me  of  Europeans.  The  old  chief, 
even  at  the  present  time,  keeps  up  a  continual  intercourse  witli 
Timbuktu^  where  his  eldest  son  was  at  the  time  studying,  and 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  until  some  time  after  my  arrival. 
Indeed,  the  town  of  Konari  is  still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  this  little 
colony,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  and  venerable  character  of 
the  chief  in  particular,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  him,  and,  in  consequence,  the  follow- 
ing day  presented  him  with  a  helali  bermis,  which  he  admired 
very  mudi,  and  was  as  grateful  for  as  his  reduced  fortune  allow- 
ed >iim  to  be ;  for,  besides  giving  me  a  present  of  a  heiier  and  a 
great  number  of  fowls,  he  provided  me  also  with  com,  of  whicli 
tiiere  was  a  great  dearth  in  the  place.  The  market  was  ^eiy 
small  and  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of  seven  stalls  or  shops, 
where  scarcely  a  single  sheep  or  ox  was  to  be  seen.  The  bitter 
species  of  ground-nuts,  or  gangala^  and  salt,  formed  almost  the  sole 
articles  for  sale.    Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentifiil. 

The  whole  of  this  country  belongs  to  Gurma — a  name  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
but  probably  was  given  to  it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still 
settied  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the 
region  on  the  opposite  or  soutiiem  side,  identical  with  the  name 
Ari-bfnda.  The  country,  at  least  the  northern  portions  of  it,  had 
gradually  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Songhay,  who,  as 
we  shall  see  on  my  home  journey,  have  preserved  in  this  quarter 
a  portion  of  their  national  strength  and  independence,  while  in 
tiie  recent  rising  of  the  Frilbe  the  chief  places  sJong  tibie  high  road 
had  been  occupied  by  the  latter ;  but  after  the  first  impulse  of  the 
reUgious  movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of  this  conquer- 
ing race  had  greatiy  decayed,  so  that  the  communication  along  this 
important  high  road  fix)m  the  west,  at  the  period  of  my  journey, 
was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  nay,  the  native  independent  chief 
of  B6jjo  had  totally  destroyed  tiie  considerable  settiement  of  Mar- 
teb6go  which  commanded  tiie  road ;  for,  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
along  the  high  road,  leaving  the  independence  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
interior  almost  undisturbed.  The  most  powerful  of  these  native 
chiefe  of  Grurma  are  tiiose  of  Belanga,  B6tu,  Bosiigu,  Bojjo,  Ma- 
chakwaU,  Nandu,  and  Mayanga.*  Of  these  tiie  chief  of  Belanga 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  most  powerfiil,  while  next  to  l^im  ranks 
that  of  Bdjjo ;  but  in  former  times  B6tu  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  country,  which  is  tiie  reason  why  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Hausa  people  "  filda-n-Gurma,"  "  the  palace  or  royal 

*  For  a  list  of  the  other  places  in  Garma,  and  some  itineraries  establishing  their 
position,  as  well  as  the  more  important  places  in  Mosi,  see  Appendix  V. 
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residence  of  Gxuioa."  The  name  Gurma,  however,  as  I  haye  said, 
seems  not  to  be  the  indigenous  name  either  of  the  conntiy  or  of 
the  people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a  certain  affinity 
to  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Mdsi  or  M6re,  and  Tombo. 

However,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not  the  only 
enemies  of  the  Fiilbe,  but,  besides  the  former,  there  are  also  the 
Songhaj,  who  have  enugrated  into  the  country  since  the  time  of 
their  predominance  along  the  Niger;  and  some  of  these  commu- 
nities are  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  present  conquerors, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Larba,  or  Laraba,  a  place  which  we 
had  to  pass  on  our  &rther  march.  Besides  tiie  latter  place,  the 
most  important  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district  are  said 
to  be  the  following:  T^ra  (the  residence  of  Hamma-Kasa),  Dar- 
ghol,  Grarmuwa,  Fambita,  close  to  the  river ;  and  not  &x  from  it,  to 
the  west,  Garii  (probably  identical  with  the  neighboring  town  of 
Slnder  of  that  name),  Elasani,  K6koio,  and  F6ni.*  We  shall  come 
into  contact  with  some  of  tiiese  Songhay  settlements  on  our  re- 
tnm  journey  along  the  Niger,  and  I  shall  then  say  more  about 
them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Larba  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  a 
day  longer  at  Champag6re  than  had  been  originally  my  intention, 
the  chief  begging  me  most  urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people 
who  were  going  to  Yagha  might  join  me ;  and  whUe  staying  here, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  tolerable  shower  of  rain,  which 
greatly  refreshed  this  parched  country  and  again  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  depression  between  the  hOl  on 
which  we  were  encamped  and  the  town  became  filled  with  water ; 
and  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
fiumi  where  we  had  established  ourselves,  an  energetic  weather- 
beaten  Piillo,  who  came  to  inspect  the  labors  of  the  fields,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  us  quietly  established  in  his 
homely  dwelling. 

TmSay^  June  28/A.  Our  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country,  well 
wooded  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  water-courses ;  and 
in  some  fevored  localities  a  good  crop  of  com  was  seen  standing 
in  the  fields.  Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being  so 
well  provided  -^frith  milk.  We  also  met  a  great  number  of  women 
on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Champag6re  with  their  supplies  of 

*  Ab  smaDer  places  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district,  the  foUowing  were  mentioned 
to  me:  Fonekdwa,  Dfbbilo,  L^e,  Dilmba,  and  B^i. 
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sour  milk.  But,  besides  the  small  dry  water-courses  just  mention- 
ed, we  had  also  to  cross  a  very  rapid  torrent,  wMch  is  called 
G6rebi,  and  is  said  to  come  from  the  direction  of  KulfiSIa,  a  very 
important  market-place  in  the  interior  of  M6si,  and  which  caused 
us  considerable  delay.  Before  we  entered  Champalawel,  also, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  half  an  hour  before  noon,  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  about  thirty  yards  broad,  about  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  neighboring  water-courses  I  am  not  quite  certain, 

Champalawel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  T6robe; 
but  it  was  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  state  of  decay,  and  almost 
deserted,  the  slight  remains  of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden 
in  a  dense  forest;  for  since  the  decease  of  Mo'azu  (a  celebrated 
chieftain  mentioned  also  in  other  accounts),  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this  place  has  greatly  de- 
clined. The  present  governor,  a  younger  brother  of  that  ener- 
getic chieftain,  himself  tolerably  advanced  in  years,  proved  to  be 
a  very  illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not  even  assign 
me  quarters  on  my  arrival,  so  that  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  a  miserable  little  hut  on  my  own  account, 
while  good  shelter  was  very  essential,  as  a  great  quantity  of  nun 
fell  in  the  afternoon.  However,  all  was  changed  when,  toward 
evening,  a  cousin  of  the  present  governor,  of  the  name  of 'Othman, 
arrived,  and  I  then  received  a  pitesent  of  two  sheep.  I  also  had 
the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an  Arab,  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Wakhshi,  a  near  relative  of  my  friend 
Bu-Bakr  el  Wakhshi,  the  Ghadamsi  merchant  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  narrative.  This 
man  was  then  on  his  return  ft'om  Gonja,  the  northern  tributary 
province  of  Asanti,  the  Giiro  caravan  having  been  induced,  by  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  abandon  its  direct  road  from  Yendi  to 
Komba  on  the  Niger,  in  favor  of  a  northerly  and  very  circuitous 
road  by  way  of  Yagha.*    But  I  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 

*  The  principal  statioiis  of  this  interesting  route,  at  a  yeiy  slow  rate,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, starting  from  Tendi : 

1  daj.    Eafia,  still  on  the  great  high  road  to  Komba. 
5  days.  Natdngo,  a  village  inhabited  bj  Dagdmba. 

5     **     Wdlawdla,  a  large  place  inhabited  partly  by  pagans,  partly  by  Moham- 
medans, and  dependent  on  YendL 
10     "      B^ri,  a  large  place  belonging  to  Mdsi. 

3    ''      Another  Mdsi  place,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  officer  of  the  chief  of 
Wdghodoghd,  to  whom  these  native  travelers  give  the  title  of  Yeifma. 
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corresponding  with  Europe  by  means  of  this  man.  The  letter 
which  I  gave  to  him,  and  which  I  had  already  written  in  Say, 
never  reached  its  destination,  for  El  Wakhshi  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease in  crossing  the  province  of  Niipe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  before  reaching  Kan6. 

Wednesday^  June  29^.  On  leaving  this  desolate  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  T6robe,  reduced  to  an  entangled  thicket,  we  passed 
the  encampment,  or  zango,  of  the  Ghiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  consisted  of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion with  branches  and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  individuals,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  of  asses, 
which  form  the  usual  beasts  of  burden  of  these  native  travelers. 
Scarcely  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we  had  again  to  cross  a  river 
which,  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  by  abundance  of 
rank  grass,  runs  at  tihis  spot  fipom  S.E.  to  N.W.,  with  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  and  at  times,  when  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen, 
forming  a  far  more  considerable  volimie  of  water. 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  was  adorned  here  and  there 
with  the  baobab-tree,  and  a  fine  leafy  tree  called  here  "hanina.'' 
But  we  made  only  a  short  march,  being  induced,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  road  before  us,  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a 
feiming  village,  situated  in  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  behind  a 
flat-topped  cone,  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  four  mile*^ 
from  Champalawel,  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  district 
no  com  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  the  last  year's  harvest 
having  foiled  entirely,  so  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  wants  at  Bosebango.  This  scarcity  is  increased  gener- 
afly  in  districts  where  only  one  species  of  com  is  grown,  all  the 
produce  here  being  reduced  to  millet ;  while,  where  various  grains 
are  raised,  which  ripen  at  different  seasons,  even  in  these  countries, 
dearth  can  not  prevail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
All  the  inhabitants,  including  even  the  head  man,  belonged  to  the 
native  Gurma  race.  All  the  cattle-breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fulbe,  who  regard  "  the  cow  as  the  most  useful  animal  in  crea- 
tion," "negge  ngombilri  ddya  f6  nafa;"  and,  there  being  no  such 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  no  milk  was  to  be  obtained.    The 

1  day.    S^ngn,  a  market-plnce,  residence  of  a  governor. 

I    "     Beliissa,  a  large  place  of  Mdsi,  to  be  mentioned  also  in  other  itineraries. 

7  days.  Libtifgn,  a  smaU  Gnrma  Tillage. 

Iday.    Y^ha. 
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dwelling  where  I  waa  lodged,  with  its  numerous  compartments 
and  court-yards,  presented  quite  a  labyrinth  of  itself.  Three  ser- 
vants of  Galaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had  attached  themselves 
to  my  troop,  and  I  supplied  each  of  them  here  with  ball  car- 
tridges, in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road. 

Thursday^  June  SOth,  We  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us, 
through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  separates  the  reduced  domin- 
ion of  the  chief  of  the  T6robe  from  the  territory  of  Yagha.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  tolerably  clear.  Corn-fields  now  and 
then  interrupted  the  dense  growth  of  talha-trees  and  prickly  un- 
derwood, while  occasionally  a  baobab  or  a  tamarind-tree  gave 
greater  variety  to  the  scenery.  About 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting- 
point,  we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  path, 
some  peculiarly  constructed  smelting-fiir- 
naces,  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  pro- 
ceeding is'  very  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated. On  the  ironstone  is  placed  a  large 
quantity  of  wood-ashes  till  the  metal  be- 
gins to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of 
three  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftir- 
nace,  received  in  the  basin. 

Close  behind  these  smelting-fumaces,  which  happened  to  be  the 
first  I  had  seen  in  Negroland,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
some  districts,  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  encampment,  or  zan- 
go,  of  native  traders,  or  fetaki,  in  a  spot  clothed  with  the  finest 
Poa,  and  adorned  with  large,  wide-spreading  trees.  Ascending 
then  a  little,  we  passed  the  village  of  Bangapdlle  on  our  left,  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence,  and  then  kept  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  latter,  while  on  our  right  a  dense  forest  spread 
out,  broken  by  a  rocky  ridge.  The  whole  wilderness  through 
which  our  way  led  was  in  general  very  dry,  and  did  not  possess 
any  fresh  pasture-grounds,  although  about  two  miles  beyond  Ban- 
gap^le  we  passed  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  with  numerous 
traces  of  the  elephant;  but  gradually  the  country  became  more 
rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encamped,  at  length,  on  the  site 
of  a  former  hamlet,  called  K6fe,  situated  on  a  rising  rocky  ground, 
close  to  a  depression,  with  water,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pasture 
interspersed  with  flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  but- 
terflies were  indulging.    Here  again  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
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were  extremely  npmerous;  but  by  far  more  inteiesting,  and  of 
much  higher  importance  to  me,  were  the  traces  of  the  rhinoceros, 
an  animal  which  at  present  seems  to  be  wanting  entirely  in  the 
regions  between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  the  Shari  toward  the 
cast  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly  disturbed ;  for  after  an 
alarm  in  the  evening,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  false, 
we  were  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered  our  situation, 
in  the  midst  of  a  low,  swampy  groimd,  veiy  uncomfortable  indeed. 
Friday^  July  Isi.  In  consequence  of  the  storm  we  started  rather 
late.  Qose  behind  our  encampment  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
swampy  ground,  which  we  might  have  passed  more  easily  the 
day  before.  We  were  therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  boggy 
groxmd  was  succeeded  by  sandy  soil,  which  became  intersected  by 
several  small  water-courses,  affording  a  channel  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment; but,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  it  was  again  succeed- 
ed by  a  considerable  pond,  which  we  had  to  avoid  by  a  long  cir- 
cuitous road.  Here,  also,  the  ground  was  marked  by  numerous 
footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  monkey-bread  or  baobab  trees 
were  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  changed,  the 
sorfiaoe  becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by  small  rocky  ridges ;  and 
here  the  danger  increased  on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  thfe  town 
of  Larba,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Ftilbe.  Only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  robbed  and  murdered  some  people  of  the  governor  of  the  T6- 
robe.  But,  well-armed  as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about 
being  aware  that  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  be  an  easy  affair, 
we  proceeded  without  any  accident;  and  having  twice  made  a 
considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a  little  after  three  o'clock,  the 
village  of  Bosebango,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stockade. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Karabe,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Larba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the  authority 
of  the  Fdlbe ;  however,  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
diaracter  of  their  allegiance  is  very  precarious.  The  mayor  of 
the  village,  being  a  man  of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
shirt,  lodged  me  in  his  own  quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
very  remarkable  household,  the  most  interesting  objects  being  his 
two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly  ornamented  with  copper 
lings  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  with  strings  of  beads  round  their 
necks,  but  having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at  which  I  was  more 
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surprised,  viz.,  a  thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under  lip,  like  that  worn 
by  the  Marghf ;  but  I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  the  nose-ring, 
which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  concluded  that  all  the  Son- 
ghay  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these  fiashionably- 
dressed  women,  with  their  dirty  old  partner,  would  have  formed  a 
highly  interesting  subject  for  illustrating  the  customs  of  these 
people. 

Having  rested  a  while,  for  I  felt  greatly  exhausted  after  my  sick- 
ly state  in  Say,  I  roved  a  little  about  the  place  (which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  well- wooded  eminence),  and  collected  several  specimens 
of  minerals,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown 
away  by  my  people.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  predominant, 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  granite  occasionally  appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  River  Sirba  runs  only 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  we  endeavored  in  the  evening 
to  arrange  with  the  inhabitants  to  assist  us  in  crossing  this  sheet 
of  water,  where  there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking,  with  tie  na- 
tives about  this  river,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  them  that  they 
consider  the  water  unwholesome,  and  more  particularly  so  for 
horses,  while  even  the  herbage  which  grows  close  to  the  border  is 
regarded  as  extremely  deleterious  to  the  cattle;  but  the  people 
themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from  the  river.  They 
do  not  carry  the  water  in  single  pitchers  on  their  heads,  which  is 
the  general  custom  in  Negroland,  but  use  a  simple  pair  of  yokes, 
from  which  a  couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a 
pitcher  is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany. 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bangap^le  there  seemed  to  be  great  scarcity  of 
com,  here  it  appeared  to  be  in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening 
comfortably,  although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  the 
horses,  as  a  niunber  of  horse-stealers  were  hovering  about  the 
place. 

Saturday^  July  2c?.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  we 
came  to  the  River  Sfrba,  which  here  forms  a  bend  fix)m  N.W.  to 
N.E.,  between  banks  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a 
little  anxiety,  as  it  was  nearly  seventy  yards  wide,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  depth  in  tibie  midie.  We  had,  moreover,  to 
cross  it  merely  on  bundles  of  reeds,  which  we  had  to  tie  together 
ourselves.  At  length,  after  much  controversy,  we  succeeded  in 
arranging  with  the  natives,  for  2000  shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing. 
While  the  large  bundles  which  were  to  constitute  our  fiail  feny 
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were  being  tied  together,  the  head  man  of  the  village  and  a  great 
number  of  the  natives  were  sitting  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  The  men  were  formed  into  interesting  groups,  with  fea^ 
ares  full  of  expression,  but  approaching  somewhat  to  effeminacy, 
their  hair  being  plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over 
their  cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  short  blue  shirts,  and  long  wide  trowsers  of  the 
same  color.  Almost  all  of  them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
which  they  smoked  incessantly.  The  women  were  of  rather  short 
stature,  and  of  not  very  symmetrical  forms,  with  naked  legs  and 
breasts.  Their  necks  and  ears  were  richly  ornamented  with 
strings  of  beads;  but  they  also  were  destitute  of  the  nose-ring, 
which  I  had  supposed  common  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimmers,  and  carried  the  small  articles 
across  the  river  in  large  calabashes ;  but  we  ourselves  and  the 
heavier  luggage  had  to  cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  about 
two  hours  we  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with  our 
whole  troop.  A  little  after  twelve  o'dock  we  left  the  opposite 
bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen  of  the  S;f  llebawa,  who,  at  no 
great  distance  from  this  spot,  have  a  large  settlement  called  Diitu- 
wel;  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the 
swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water-courses,  which 
descended  in  deep  ravines  firom  a  small  rocky  chain  toward  the 
QortL  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  we  pitched  our  tents 
a  little  beyond  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  free  from  trees ;  and  I  en- 
joyed our  resting-place  extremely,  for,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  felt  greatly  fatigued. 

Sunday,  July  Sd.  We  continued  our  march  through  the  forest, 
which  here  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  soon  passed  a  cone 
on  our  right,  on  the  oflfehoots  of  which,  as  would  appear  from 
the  quantities  of  stones  scattered  about,  a  hamlet  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  former  times.  Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces  of  a 
fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about  in  every  direction.  Bank 
grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with  blue  Oruci/eroBj  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  the  dense  growth  of  trees  (but  there  were  none 
of  large  size,  and  less  of  the  bush  called  "  tsada''  than  I  had  seen 
the  previous  day),  besides  a  few  isolated  monkey-bread-trees.  I 
ohsCTved  also  that  the  people  were  here  diggmg  up  the  same  root 
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whicli  I  had  noticed  on  my  jonmey  to  A'damawa.  The  foot- 
prints of  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous;  and 
a  little  fiirther  on  we  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of  the  latter  spedes, 
indulging  iu  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pasture-grounds,  which 
here  grows  without  any  use  to  man. 

Having  then  gone  round  a  considerable  pond  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  we  entered  upon  more  undulating  groiind, 
adorned  with  larger  trees,  where,  besides  the  monkey-bread-tree, 
the  dor6wa  was  predominant;  and  a  little  beyond  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Bund6re  had  been  situated  in 
former  times,  we  reached  the  modem  village  of  that  name,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  A  dyeing-place,  <5ontaining  finom 
eight  to  ten  pits,  beside  a  large  basin  for  making  up  the  mixture, 
presented  some  signs  of  industry  and  civilization ;  at  a  short  dis^ 
tance  fron^  our  quarters,  also,  a  blacksmith  was  living.  This  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  territory  of  Yagha,  and  the  huts  presented  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  being  built  almost  entirely  of  staUv 
and  matting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is  plastered 
with  clay,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine  feet.  The  roof  is  not 
formed  of  slender  boughs  and  branches,  but  of  large  poles. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  com  that  evening,  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  here  the  following  day.  No  millet  is  cultivated  in  this 
place,  all  the  com  consisting  of  sorghum.  The  people  would  not 
take  any  thing  but  shells,  and  refused  cotton  strips.  Sixty  of  the 
former  bought  a  ftill  measure  of  a  common  drinking-bowl,  or 
"  gerra,"  of  com ;  and  for  1500  shells  we  procured  a  lean  sheep. 

Tuesday^  July  6th.  The  country  which  we  traversed  on  leaving 
B\md6re  was  well  adorned  with  trees,  especially  the  tanuaind, 
and  bore  evident  signs  of  extensive  cultivation,  even  indigo  and 
cotton  being  observed  by  the  side  of  a  pond ;  but  the  forest  soon 
became  so  dense  that  our  progress  was  very  difficult,  and  the 
amiida,  a  LUiaoea  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  so  plenti- 
ful in  some  places,  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  rich  carpet,  exhib- 
iting quite  an  unwonted  and  cheerful  aspect,  for  in  general  this 
quarter  of  Africa  is  rather  poor  in  flowers.  We  had  just  passed 
a  very  dense  jungle  of  tall  reed-grass  interspersed  with  blue  and 
yellow  flowers,  when  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hovered  over  ns 
all  the  morning,  broke  out,  and  soon  changed  the  whole  forest 
into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had  to  cross  three  pow- 
erful torrents,  all  running  towiurd  the  southeast,  and  probably  dis- 
charging  themselves  into  the  Sirba. 
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Completely  drenched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the  water,  we 
reached  the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
entering  it,  on  account  of  the  dense  forest  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. At  length  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of 
thomy  bushes,  and,  having  obtained  quarters,  were  able  to  dry 
our  clothes ;  but  the  damp  was  excessive,  and  the  second-best  of 
my  servants,  the  young  Shuwa  lad  'Abd  Allahi,  was  this  very 
day  attacked  by  the  Guinea- worm,  which  laid  him  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at  times  rendered  him 
the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  well  built,  but  it 
was  so  completely  obstructed  by  numbers  of  oom-jars  of  clay 
that  scarcely  any  room  was  left  for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bad,  and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food  for  a  European  traveler  in 
these  regions  during  the  rainy  season,  we  obtained  also  a  couple 
of  fowls. 

TTafoiesdby,  July  6ih.  Our  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through 
onderwood,  which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  dense  forest,  the 
view  being  bounded  toward  the  right  by  heights.  Among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  there  was  soon  conspicuous  that  large  beautiful 
tree,  a  species  of  acacia,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shawi  and  Ma- 
kari  can  korgam,  and  from  which  they  build  most  of  their  boats, 
while  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter  is  made  from  its  core.  It  grew 
here  to  an  altitude  of  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  feet,  with  a 
wide-spreading  crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage.  It  is  here 
called  "  mur,"  at  least  by  the  Arabs ;  its  native  Songhay  name  I 
did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Among  the  underwood,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  bush 
here  called  "kirche,"  with  its  small,  white,  edible  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pleasant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  but,  from  its 
veiy  sweet  taste,  soon  becomes  unpalatable ;  there  was,  besides, 
the  "mekh^t,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
much  liked  by  the  natives,  but  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  vnlder- 
ness  was  interrupted  by  a  village  of  considerable  size,  called  Gon- 
gungo,  surrounded  by  a  living  fence  of  bushes,  and  exhibiting  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mais,  while  a  single  diim 
palm  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the  sun  broke  through  the 
douda,  spreading  life  over,  and  enhancing  the  cheerfiil  aspect  o^ 
the  landscape. 
Forest  again  succeeded,  intersected  by  a  small  rivulet  which 
Vol.  m.— N 
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had  inundated  the  district  to  some  extent;  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  Gongungo  we  had  to  cross  swampy  meadow-grounds, 
where  my  Hausa  Pullo,  a  native  of  Zab^rma,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  in  Champagore,  called  my  attention  to  a  plant 
named  here  "yangara-bubflri,"  which  is  said  to  keep  flies  from 
open  wounds,  especially  fix)m  those  of  the  camel ;  it  probably 
contains  a  sort  of  slight  poison.  Having  crossed  a  short  tract  of 
rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  protmded 
through  the  sur&ce,  we  entered  a  more,  populous  district,  with 
several  villages  right  and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay  soaked  with 
water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and,  being  recently  trav- 
ersed by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached,  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of  Sebba,  which,  though  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  Ydjha,  has  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 
indicate  the  capital  of  even  a  small  province.  The  governor  was 
sitting  in  front  of  his  house,  close  to  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  congregation  of  people,  and  was  reading  and  interpreting 
to  them  some  passages  from  the  Kuran.  Having  sent  two  of  my 
servants  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters,  and  was  lodged  in 
an  excellent  hut,  which  I  shall  here  describe. 

The  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  be- 


L  Jod6ide,  a  cUj  teat  of  semidreoUr  ihape,  raised  about  a  foot,  on  each  tide  of  the  door. 

i.  Lf  ggere,  two  rouod  shallow  holes  in  the  floor,  measuring  about  dght  Inobei  In  diameter,  to 
plaee  the  dishes  during  dinner,  in  order  to  prevent  them  ftrom  being  upset 

8.  Kos^ndi,  a  half-oral-shaped  place,  surrounded  by  a  sUgfat  clay  rampart,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  for  containing  luggage,  etc 

4  Hnxgal,  a  sort  of  clay  bank,  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  In  height,  and  nther 
n^TOw.  S.  Three  **  benbel,*'  or  Urgeniiaed  day  Jars,  for  containing  com. 

«.  Six  smaUer  "  benbd,**  caUed  *'  mabbirgel  benbel.** 

7.  HoUnirde,  the  oooklng-placei  consisting  of  four  stones,  or  rather  day  mounds,  protected  sgsinit 
anygust  of  windbY  a  slight  waU  toward  the  side  of  the  door,  while  its  piivaeyis  already  suiBdeatlr 
guaranteed  by  the  large  clay  Jars. 

8.  Two  morable  seats,  or  Joddrde,  one  of  round,  the  other  of  an  obloog  shape,  both  made  of  wood. 

9.  KfkimAtka,  or  middle  pole,  for  supportfaig  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
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ing  ten  feet  high  to  the  beginning  of  the  roof,  but  consisting  mere- 
ly of  matting,  which  was  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pole  in  the  middle.  The  hut  was  full  of  larger  or 
smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was  apparently  intended  for  a  consid- 
erable household.  The  wood-cut  above  will  give  a  full  idea  of 
the  comfort  which  an  Afirican  household  in  this  region  possesses. 
Besides  the  immovable  articles,  if  we  exclude  the  two  smaller 
seats  of  wood  which  were  movable,  only  very  few  utensils  had 
been  left  in  the  hut  by  the  industrious  landlady,  the  couch,  and 
even  the  dishes  having  been  taken  away.  But  suspended  from 
the  loof  was  the  "pflgure,"  or  basket  for  smaller  luggage,  which 
contained  at  the  time,  besides  the  komcha,  the  pitt6rke,  or  small 
stick  for  weaving,  and  the  febaru,  a  small  leather  portfolio  for 
writing.  The  accompanying  view,  though  it  exhibits  the  hut 
rather  in  an  inverted  manner,  will  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of 
its  character. 


The  clay  being  excellently  polished,  and  the  hut  of  recent  con- 
struction, left  a  very  pleasant  impression ;  but,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  human  life,  all  this  finery  covered  nothing  but  misery,  and 
I  discovered  the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  .this  beau- 
tifiil  hut  was  one  entire  nest  of  ants,  which  had  in  one  day  made 
great  havoc  with  the  whole  of  my  luggage. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor, 
who  is  not  without  power,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to  sacrifice 
to  him  a  bemus  of  inferior  quality,  besides  some  smaller  articles. 
He  was  a  fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at  once  indi- 
cated his  origin  from  the  black  stock  of  the  Fiilbe  or  the  T6robe. 
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Sitting  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  he  received  me  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised me  that  I  should  have  no  difl&culiy  in  my  ferther  progress. 
Considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  he  treated  me  hospitably 
on  the  whole,  sending  me  the  next  day  a  yonng  heifer,  besides  a 
great  many  dishes  of  prepared  food. 

The  name  of  the  principality  is  Yagha,*  dating  fix)m  the  time 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Fiilbe ;  but  the  governor  s 
private  name  is  Sajo  ben  Ibrahfma. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place  is  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  resembles  rather  a  wUdemess  than  a  town: 
but  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  having  a  thick  covert  of  beautifal 
trees  nourished  by  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  place  contains 
scarcely  200  huts,  and  nothing  like  a  market  is  to  be  found.  The 
difficulty  of  our  obtaining  supplies  was  the  greater,  as,  contrary  to 
our  expectation  and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but 
shells  had  currency  in  the  place ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  that,  by  means  of  the  cotton  strips  with  which  we  had 
provided  ourselves,  we  obtained  a  small  supply  of  butter  and 
com,  four  dr'a  being  reckoned  here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while 
in  the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  cot- 
ton strips.  The  most  abundant  article  I  found  here  was  milk, 
which  was  the  best  I  had  ever  yet  tasted  in  Negroland,  and  it 
gave  me  a  fair,  but  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  might  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  Fulbe  fiirther  west.  We  also  bought  a 
small  quantity  of  com  from  the  women,  in  exchange  for  some 
looking-glasses  and  cloves.  All  the  com  here  consists  of  sor- 
ghum ;  and  seventy  shells,  at  the  time,  would  just  buy  sufficient 
com  for  a  horse  for  one  day,  which  is  a  very  high  price  indeed 
for  Negroland. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in 
order  to  give  the  camels  some  rest,  as  they  were  suffering  greatly 
fix)m  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  and  on  account  of  the  holiday 
of  the  "  fotr,"  which  fell  on  the  8th.  If  I  had  known  the  charac- 
ter of  the  province  of  Libtako  better,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
pmdent  to  make  even  a  longer  stay  here :  and  I  would  advise  any 
fixture  traveler  to  do  so,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  a  sufficient 

*  The  places  belonging  to  the  proTinoe  of  Ti^ha  are  the  following :  Denga, 
Gongdngo,  Ges^ngn,  SlDsirga,  Ndta,  D6ri  (snmamed  DembCni,  in  order  to  disdfi- 
gnlsh  it  from  Ddri  or  Ddre  in  Libtiko),  Sebba,  Namantiign,  Kankanfogn,  HdgB< 
Hnmdre,  Kibo. 
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supply  of  shells  with  him,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  himself 
quite  comfortable  in  Yagha. 

Music  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  important  and  joy- 
M  day  soon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  of  the  men  went 
out  in  the  morning  in  order  to  say  their  prayers  at  about  a  mile's 
distance  from  the  town.  All  the  Fiilbe  were  dressed  in  snow- 
white  shirts,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  their  creed;  but  some 
of  them  wore  dark-blue  trowsers.  There  were  about  forty  horses 
with  the  party,  which  probably  was  all  that  the  townspeople 
oould  muster. 

Having  had  to  sustain  here  a  slight  religious  attack  fix)m  the 
kadhi,  who  wanted  to  represent  me  as  a  sorcerer,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  small  present  to  each  of  the  holiday  people,  as  a 
kind  of  s^dega,  or  alms.  The  holiday  also  disturbed  me  in  com- 
piliag  a  small  vocabulary  of  the  Gurma  language,  called  by  the 
Fdlbe  Gurman-k6be,  which  I  had  begun,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


PBOVINCE   OF  LIBTA'KO. — SOUTHEASTEBN   LIMIT  OP  THE  BANGE 
OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

Saturday,  July  9ih.  We  left  Sebba,  the  capital  of  the  wilderness 
— bfrni-n-daji,  as  I  called  it, — passing  through  a  district  where  for- 
est and  cultivated  grotmd  alternated.  The  slaves  were  busy  in 
the  fields  rooting  up  the  weeds  fix)m  among  the  crops ;  but,  after 
a  inarch  of  about  four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  considerable 
water,  which  is  here  called  Yali,  and  about  whose  course  I  am 
not  able  to  give  distinct  information.  It  is  said  to  come  fix)m 
M6fii,  and  to  join  the  river  Sfrba  not  far  irom  Bosebango ;  but  the 
latter  statement  is  incredible.  The  water  being  not  less  than  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  at  least  four  hundred 
yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became  wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed  a  more  rocky  appearance  —  mica 
slate,  granite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  the  granite  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  large  boulders.  The  vegetation  also  assumed  here  a  more 
varied  aspect^  besides  tamarind-trees,  madachi  and  kad^  predom- 
inating; and  altogether  the  forest  exhibited  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
character,  especially  as  the  sun  had  at  length  broken  through  the 
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clouds  which  had  obscured  its  rays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
After  a  march  altogether  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Namantiigu,  which  still  belongs  to  the  province  of  Yagfaa, 
the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met  a  short  time  before  on  the  road 
as  he  was  going  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of  several  groups 
which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  groimd,  lying  straggling  about 
in  the  fields;  but  the  huts  themselves  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
one  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  to  breathe.  Nothing  is  more  unhealthy  for  a 
European  than  these  abodes  of  stench  and  filth ;  but  during  the 
rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  these  dirty 
dwellings,  especially  if  he  has  valuable  property  in  his  possession. 

Namantiigu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Songhay  empire,*  was  a  rather  eventful 
place  for  my  whole  subsequent  proceedings,  as  I  here  met  an 
Arab  from  ^e  west,  in  whose  company  I  was  safely  to  enter  the 
town  of  Timbuktu.  He  called  himself  Sheikho,  though  this  was 
not  originally  his  proper  name ;  and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any 
mistake,  I  will  in  ftiture  call  him  (from  his  &ther  and  the  name 
of  his  birth-place)  Weled  A'mmer  Walati.  He  was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fellow;  and  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in 
the  ferther  course  of  my  journey  to  advert  to  his  doings.  Being 
originally  a  native  of  Walata,  he  had  emigrated  to  Timbuktu, 
whence  he  had  roved  about  a  great  deal  among  the  Tawarek  as 
well  as  among  the  Fulbe,  and  was  at  present  on  his  way  from 
Belanga,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefe  of  Gurma. 
He  had  a  good  quantity  of  the  broad  gabaga,  or  cotton  strips,  of 
M6si  with  him,  which  form  the  staple  currency  in  the  whole  tract 
of  country  from  Libtako  to  Timbilktu,  ten  dr*a  being  reckoned 
equal  to  one  hundred  shells.  Besides  Arabic,  he  spoke  Fulftilde, 
Songhay,  Mosi,  and  Bambara  fluently,  and  Temashight,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tawarek,  almost  as  well,  and  altogether  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  whom  I  met  on  my  journey,  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  he  caused  me  and  the  tricks  he  played  me.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  middle  size  and  of  rather  slender  growth,  and 
with  very  fine  expressive  features.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
black  gown,  with  a  black  shawl  wound  round  his  head ;  and  his 
whole  appearance,  as  he  was  moving  along  at  a  solemn  thoughtftil 
pace,  frequently  reminded  me  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition. 
*  See  the  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  yolame.  ^ 
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However,  his  real  character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  was 
of  course  unknown  to  me,  and  I  was  delighted  at  having  found 
such  a  man,  as  he  held  out  to  me  the  fairest  prospects  of  reaching 
Timbuktu.  But  although  I  convinced  myself  that  this  man  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  make  a  bargain  with  him 
immediately,  but  we  agreed  that  I  should  arrange  with  him  in 
D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  to  settle  his  own  business. 

The  village  of  Namantugu  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Fdlbe,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the  purest  white,  even  the  little 
children  wearing  round  their  heads  a  large  turban  of  white  cotton 
strips;  but  this  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  festival  hav- 
ing been  held  the  previous  day.  A  great  deal  of  rain  had  Mien 
hereabouts ;  and  cotton  appeared  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent 

&inday,  July  10th.  Our  road  on  leaving  Namantugu  led  through 
a  deep  dayey  soil  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  which  was  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation.  A  wealthy  fem- 
ily  of  Fiilbe,  fisither,  mother,  son,  and  daughter,  aU  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  by  servants  and  by  a  numerous  herd 
of  cattle,  were  pursuing  the  same  path ;  and  their  company  was 
rather  agreeable  to  us,  as  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  through 
which  they  showed  us  the  way.  It  is  delightful  for  a  traveler  to 
meet  with  these  nomadic  setdera,  after  the  disgust  he  has  felt  at 
the  degraded  character  of  their  countrymen  in  Wumo.  We  had 
here  entered  a  region  full  of  water,  the  soil  presenting  very  little 
inclination  to  afford  it  the  means  of  flowing  offi  Farther  on  also, 
where  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  dweUing-place,  we  had  to 
cross  several  channels  of  running  water,  and  encamped  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
dose  beyond  another  water-course ;  for  we  were  not  aware  that 
about  two  miles  ferther  on  there  was  a  far  more  favorable  place 
for  encamping,  viz.,  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Tump^nga. 

The  site  of  this  place  we  passed  early  the  next  morning.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Jihadi,  the  town  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  Ftilbe  and  pagans  indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  re- 
ligious ferment  caused  by  that  reformer,  a  bloody  feud  broke  out 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  vanquished  and  fled  to  Ndba,  the  powerful  Gurma  domain 
at  some  distance  toward  the  south,  while  the  former  founded  the 
towi^of  D6re.    Two  dyeing-places  bore  testimony  to  the  fiict  that 
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a  certain  degree  of  industry  had  formerly  prevailed  in  this  place, 
which,  like  so  many  other  human  abodes  in  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan countries  has  been  reduced  to  desolation  in  consequence 
of  religious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large  boulders,  while 
monkey-bread-trees  were  in  great  abundance ;  but  gradually  the 
country  became  more  open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  soil 
hard  and  barren.  This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  farther 
on  we  had  to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by 
fine  pasture-grounds ;  then  followed  another  very  barren  and  open 
tract,  till,  after  a  march  of  almost  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  K6ria,  situated  beyond  a  broad  sandy  water-course,  at 
present  dry.  The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here  so  great  that  I 
was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  people  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  order  to  procure  a  little  grass  for  the  horses.  The  head 
man  of  the  village  received  us  very  inhospitably,  reftising  us  quar- 
ters in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by  force  I 
could  procure  an  open  yard  where  to  pitch  my  tent  However, 
he  soon  changed  his  behavior  entirely.  It  so  happened  that  a 
thunder-storm,  with  the  blackest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  portended  a  heavy  fell  of  raui,  twice  passed  over  our 
heads  without  bringing  these  famished  people  a  single  drop; 
whereupon  all  of  them  assured  the  inljospitable  mayor  that  it  was 
a  divine  punishment  for  his  niggardly  and  unrighteous  conduct 
toward  me.  Frightened,  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried  lus 
hospitality  so  fex  as  even  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  young  heifer. 
But  the  first  advances  toward  a  fiiendly  intercourse  were  made  by 
an  old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  whefe  we  had 
encamped,  she  bringing  me,  as  a  token  of  good-wiH,  a  dish  of 
weU-cooked  paste,  which  probably  constituted  her  whole  supper. 

Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  few  dtim  palms  at  the  border  of  the  chan- 
nel, while  the  whole  neighborhood  was  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

Tuesday^  July  12th.  A  short  march  of  a  little  less  than  six  miles, 
in  company  with  the  son  of  the  old  governor,  brought  us  fipom 
here  to  D6re.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  bore  at  the 
time  the  character  of  extreme  drought  and  barrenness;  and  nu- 
merous flocks  of  gazelles  (quite  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Negroland  through  which  I  had  passed)  were 
roving  about  over  this  immense  plain,  which  was  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  monkey-bread- 
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trees.    In  the  distance,  toward  the  south,  two  small  eminences 
bounded  the  horizon. 

The  lenmant  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  in  a  most  emaciated  con- 
dition, was  scattered  in  the  barren  fields,  licking  the  soil,  which 
is  here  foil  of  natron.  The  seed  had  already  been  sown,  but  the 
crops  had  scarcely  started  forth  fix)m  the  ground,  and  were  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  rain.  Huts  were  occasionally  seen  for  the 
first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun, 
without  aflfording  the  least  shade,  they  presented  rather  a  dismal 
aspect  But  this  immense  plain,  which  at  the  present  season  was 
only  very  slightly  broken,  about  half  way,  by  a  shallow  strip  of 
green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders,  supplies  abundant 
food  for  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  for  which  Libtako  is  remarkable. 

Dore  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libtako;  but  its  ap- 
pearance caused  us  the  utmost,  disappointment,  presenting  as  it 
did  immistakable  signs  of  misery  and  decay,  the  wall  by  which 
it  had  been  fi^nnerly  aurrouiided  being  nothing  but  a  disgusting 
heap  of  rubbish,  while  the  whole  place  exhibited  the  utmost  neg- 
lect But  through  the  kind  interference  of  a  messenger  of  Gralaijo, 
who  was  most  opportunely  here  at  the  time,  I  was  lodged  in  an 
excellent  and  spacious  hut,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  htde  dirty  nook  which  formed  my  quarters  in  Namantiigu. 
The  place  is  said  to  abound  in  thieves,  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as  if  is  not  only  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  natives  fix)m  the  differ- 
ent tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  even 
several  Bomu  people  have  settled  here  since  the  inroad  of  Waday. 
Dore  is  principally  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Arabs  of 
A'zawad,  the  district  to  the  north  of  Timbuktu,  who  bring  to  this 
market  the  salt  of  Tadd^nni  in  great  quantities,  and  occasionally 
even  reside  here  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  generally  come  direct 
from  A'zawad  without  touching  at  Timbuktu,  proceeding  by  way 
of  G^ho  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  once  the 
great  gold-market  of  the  western  part  of  Negroland),  or  still  more 
direct,  by  T6saye,  the  point  where  the  river  greatly  contracts  be- 
fore it  changes  firom  an  easterly  to  a  southeasterly  course.  Some 
of  them  are  very  wealthy  people,  one  individual  having  as  many 
as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among  other  important  information, 
I  received  fix)m  them  the  news  that  Hamed  Weled  Habfb,  the 
sheikh  of  A'rawan,  who,  from  the  account  of  Cailli^,*  is  generally 
*  Cailli^  "Trarela  to  Timbuctoo,"  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  (English  Tenion.) 
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regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of  Major  Laing,  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years ;  and 
I  regarded  this  piece  of  news  as  a  very  aui^idous  omen  for  the 
success  of  my  undertaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th,  a  circumstance  not  quite  indif* 
ferent  to  me,  as  I  was  led  to  expect  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  of  my  arrival  not  only  into  the  heart  of  tiie  desert,  but  also 
to  Timbuktu,  and  thus  augment  the  difficulties  of  my  joumey. 
There  were,  however,  also  a  good  many  individuals  who  wanted 
to  pass  themselves  off  for  Arabs  without  having  any  claim  to  such 
a  descent.  Besides  the  Arabs,  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Man- 
dingoes,  especially  finom  Miniana  and  Wassulo,  the  inhabitants  of 
M6si,  and  the  people  of  G*a6,  Gagho,  or  G6g6,  frequent  this  mar- 
ket-place in  considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  principally  the  Wan- 
garawa who  impart  to  this  town  its  importance,  supplying  it  with 
a  small  quantity,  of  white  K61a  nuts,  for  which  the  consumption 
here  seems  not  to  be  very  great,  besides  wod'a  (shells),  or  "  cbAie,'' 
as  the  Fiilbe  call  them,  which  are  evidently  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  more  probably,  fix)m  the  river  Nullez,* 
but  they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The  people  of  M^si 
bring  chiefly  their  fine  donkeys,  which  are  greatiy  sought  after: 
and  a  numerous  body  of  people  of  the  sheikh  A^hmedu,  of  Ham- 
da- Allahi,  had  left  a  few  days  before  with  a  number  of  asses  which 
they  had  bought  here.  Besides  asses,  the  people  of  M6si  supply 
this  market  witii  gabaga,  or  ^'  tari,"  as  the  Arabs  near  Timbtiktu 
call  them,  cotton  being  extremely  cheap  in  their  country,  so  that 
in  the  great  market-places  of  that  cotmtiy,  especially  in  Kulffla, 
an  indigo-colored  shirt  is  not  worth  more  than  fix)m  700  to  800 
shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Soiighay  empire, 
and  the  people  thereabouts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  bring 
chiefly  butter  and  com  to  market;  and  it  was  highly  interesting 
to  me  to  be  here  brought  into  direct  communication  with  that 
place,  which,  although  once  the  most  celebrated  and  renowned  in 
all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so  completely  obliterated,  that  its 
geographical  position  has  given  rise  to  the  most  contrary  opinions 
among  the  learned  geographers  of  our  age. 

*  I  mhj  as  weU  state  in  this  place,  that  both  in  Ddre  and  in  Tunbilktn  bargains 
ore  made  according  to  the  full  hundred,  or  the  miye  sala-mtye,  while  in  all  the 
markets  of  Bimbara  a  fictitious  hundred,  the  mfje  *ajemfye,  being  in  reality  eighty, 
forms  the  standard. 
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Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market,  and  these  it  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  order  to  supply  my  wants  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  my  tdrkedis  for  2500  to  8000  shells  each,  while  in  the 
town  of  Say  they  had  realized  4000,  and,  as  I  afterward  found, 
fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbuktu.  Sometimes  I  was  not  able 
to  dispose  either  of  my  turkedls  or  my  tobes,  even  at  the  lowest 
price ;  while  others,  that  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling,  were 
returned  to  me  as  defective.  I  was  at  considerable  expense  for 
my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone  (*  All  providing  for  the 
other  two)  costing  me  every  day  400  shells  for  the  com  with  which 
I  was  forced  to  feed  them  exclusively. 

Almost  all  the  com  which  is  brought  into  the  market  consists 
of  negro  millet,  or  Pennisetum  typhmdeum^  while  Indian  millet,  or 
soighum,  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities;  and  I  was  repeat- 
edly prevented  firom  buying,  because  I  was  not  possessed  of  what 
the  people  wanted.  Thus  when,  on  the  18th,  a  caravan  of  Tawa- 
rek  serfe  with  oxen  arrived  bringing  com  firam  G6g6,  they  re- 
fused to  accept  any  thing  I  could  oflfer  them,  viz.,  shirts,  zenne, 
and  gabaga ;  and  the  day  before  I  started  there  was  no  com  at  all 
to  be  got,  as  no  Tarki  had  arrived.  Not  the  smallest  particle  of 
rice  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  could  not  but  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  procure  a  smaU  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of  do- 
d6wa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a  littie  more  endurable. 
This  formed  my  usual  supper.  In  the  morning  I  usually  break- 
fifited  on  tiggera,  or  cold  paste,  witii  sour  milk ;  the  latter  being 
excellent  and  very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was 
to  be  found  in  abundance. 

Butj  besides  the  ^reat  difficulty  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants 
during  my  residence  in  the  place,  I  had  still  more  trouble  in  ob- 
taining the  currency  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass 
on  my  journey  to  Timbtiktu ;  this  is  the  "  fitrawel,"  or  "  femwal," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cotton  cloth 
sewn  together  fiom  a  number  of  pieces,  and  supposed  to  measure 
thirty-two  dr'a,  though  in  reality  the  measure  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  price  of  each  femwal  is  generally  800  shells;  but 
during  my  stay  it  rose  to  400. 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village,  on  the  bleak 
open  ground  which  extends  to  the  south ;  but  there  were  very 
rarely  more  than  500  people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as 
200  assembled.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  hvi|^g  in  these  regions,  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
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ness  is  transacted  in  this  place ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  stran- 
gers who  visit  it,  ready-cooked  pudding,  tfggeia,  and  sour  milk 
are  oflfered  for  sale  throughout  tiie  whole  day.  Besides  salt,  oo^ 
ton  strips,  dyed  cloth,  K61a  nuts,  com,  and  asses,  some  copper 
manu£actured  chiefly  into  large  drinking-vessels  is  also  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  people  of  M68i.  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  manu&cture  the  copper  vessels  themselves,  but  bring  them 
from  AsantL  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, to  a  large  extent;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  on  observing 
that  some  of  the  young  girls  wore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair 
a  very  remarkable  ornament  made  of  that  metal,  representing  a 
warrior  on  horseback  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe 
in  hid  mouth ;  for,  with  the  Songhay  people,  smoking,  althongh 
forbidden  by  the  present  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  former 
territory  of  their  empire,  the  fanatical  prince  of  Hamda^Allahi,  ia, 
next  to  dancing,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  their  existence.  Whether 
these  small  horsemen  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form 
an  ornament  without  meaning,  or  are  intended  as  auspicious  omens 
as  to  their  future  husbands,  I  can  not  say;  and  I  must  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  not  being  able  in  this  part  of  my  journey,  which 
was  more  beset  by  dangers,  to  enter  fully  into  the  private  life  of 
the  people. 

Altogether,  D6re,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
the  whole  province,  libtako,  appeared  to  me  an  extremely  dry 
and  uncomfortable  place.  However,  this  seemed  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  prevailing  that  year ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  this  month  (July), 
that  we  had  a  moderate  fiJl  of  rain,  when  nature  as  well  as  man 
appeared  a  little  refreshed-  The  name  which  the  Tawarek,  a£: 
well  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad,  give  to  this  place,  namely  W^ndu. 
or  Wfnde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another  character,  as  the  word 
means  pond  or  lake;  but,  in  reality,  a  very  extensive  sheet  of 
water  is  annually  formed  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
although  during  my  stay  the  extensive  depression  was  dry;  and 
I  even  have  groimd  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  very 
often,  through  a  very  considerable  backwater,  directly  connected 
with  the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  the  present 
moment  worse  than  its  material  condition.  The  disorder  and  an- 
archy were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment at  all.    There  were  so  many  different  &ctions  that  one  par- 
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alyzed  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  misery 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  There 
was  a  titular  governor  of  the  place  called  I^brahima ;  but  his  mild 
disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him  scarcely  any  power  at 
aU,  and  I  had  to  make  my  peace  with  aU  parties, as  well  as  I  could. 
The  most  energetic  and  influential  among  the  aspirants  to  power 
seemed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name  of  Hamed 
'Aisa.  Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  B61ko,  and  £irther,  a  man  of  the  name  of  El  Jeladi,  who 
troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a  charm,  by  the  se- 
cret influence  of  which  I  might  procure  him  the  government  of 
the  place. 

libtako  is  situated  between  many  different  tribes,  with  the  seats 
of  the  Tawarek  close  to  the  north,  from  whence  these  restless  peo- 
ple are  continually  pushing  on ;  and  this  situation  necessarily  im- 
bues the  inhabitants  with  a  warlike  spirit.  In  former  times,  es- 
pecially, they  were  renowned  for  their  valor,  and  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  the  breed  of  their  horses ;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a 
time,  all  the  horses  had  been  sent  to  a  great  distance,  where  they 
were  likely  to  find  better  pastures.  At  present,  there  being  so 
many  &ction3  and  no  strong  government  whatever,  and  the  su- 
premacy exercised  by  their  liege  lord  in  Gando  being  a  perfect 
nullity,  no  certain  line  of  policy  can  be  pursued,  and  they  are  one 
day  on  good  terms  with  the  Tawarek,  while  the  next  day  some 
serious  fighting  takes  place ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  on  the 
16th  a  party  of  these  people,  who  supplied  the  market  with  the 
article  which  all  the  people  were  in  want  of,  were  plundered  of 
the  whole  of  their  property.  Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Yagha,  so  nearly  related  to  themselves  by  origin  and 
interest,  there  were  serious  dissensions ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the 
place  the  latter  drove  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village 
of  .K6ria.  The  province  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  vil- 
lages,* and,  if  well  governed,  would  be  of  great  importance,  es- 

*  The  names  of  the  smaU  towns  and  vUIages  fonning  this  province  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Done,  Kdria,  Katinga,  W^ndo,  D^ni,  D^ngadd,  Sdlgo,  Jtoga,  M^mmashdi 
Bafad^  P^nl,  Bimde,  Babirke,  Torddi,  Pnl^  G^mbetf,  Bedingel,  three  yiUages 
of  the  name  of  Deb^re,  Btonra,  Fadambika,  G^a,  EiSla,  Bombtifa,  KAcher4, 
E6ide,  I^bn,  Bor^  Benbenjiingo,  Eollangel-plittid^,  N^ba,  BeresKngo,  FiUgn, 
Billi,  Chompingn  (probably  identical  with  Kampingn),  U'reg^adi,  Gnrm^e,  U'rel- 
angiwu,  Tika,  Kilfnke,  TflLutH,  XJ'riltaso,  U'ro-Bellabe,  Bangatflte,  Tobijagha, 
Dsnkfodi,  Begontigi,  Eifri. 
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pecially  as  forming  the  western  province  of  the  empire  of  Gando 
where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Masiaa,  or  Hamda- Allahi 

I  was  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to  my  new  companion  El 
Walati,  who  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  making  so  long  a  stay  in 
this  place,  while  my  exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  it  was 
asserted,  a  fidr  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  were  growing  weaker  every  day  fix>m  want 
of  good  feeding.    The  clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
very  important  person  in  Timbtiktu  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  under  whose  especial  protection  I  intended 
to  place  myself  at  times  had  the  power  of  raising  my  spirits  by 
the  interesting  information  which  he  was  able  to  give  me.     Now 
and  then,  for  instance,  he  described  the  great  mercantile  impor- 
tance of  Sansandi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  chief,  whose  fieune  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  confidence 
in  my  undertaking  this  journey  to  the  west,  and  through  whose 
influence  the  former  mercantile  importance  of  Timbtiktu  had  not 
only  been  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  interest  had  accrued  to  it 
as  being  the  seat  of  a  religious  chief  of  high  authority,  who  exer- 
cised an  influence  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Pope  of  Eome  over 
a  very  large  tract  of  country,  and  extending  even  over  the  pagan 
tribes  around,  into  the  very  heart  of  M6si,  that  country  which,  as 
we  shall  see  more  distinctly  farther  on,  &om  a  remote  age  has 
been  the  champion  of  paganism  against  Islam.    But^  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  conduct  of  my  companion  was  so  little  straightforward 
as  to  fill  me  with  serious  fears.    Nevertheless,  I  here  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a  fine  black  tobe  and  a  black 
shawl,  and  stipulating  to  reward  him  on  my  safe  arrival  in  Tim- 
buktu with  a  present  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  white  helali  bemtis, 
besides  buying  him  here  a  horse  for  the  price  of  another  tobe, 
three  tdrkedf,  and  a  black  shawl.    On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I 
was  too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  fascinating  manners  to  become 
fully  aware  of  his  intriguing  character;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  it  was  so,  or  I  might  not  have  trusted  myself  into  his  hands. 
However,  by  degrees,  I  became  heartily  tired  of  the  long  delay 
which  he,  together  with  'All  el  A'geren,  forced  upon  me.    I  had 
long  prepared  every  thing  for  my  outset,  and  on  the  20th  I  fin- 
ished a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  her  majesty's  consul  at  Trip- 
oli, and  inclosed  it  under  cover  to  my  friend  *Abd  el  Evader  dan 
TafFa,  in  S6koto,  and  decided  on  intrusting  it  to  the  care  of  Da- 
h6me,  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Gando,  and  who 
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was  to  retom  home  from  this  place,-  beyond  which  he  enjoyed  no 
authority ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  took  so  little  care  of  the  parcel 
on  his  journey,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  great  many  swollen  rivers, 
that  the  outer  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the  learned 
PuDo,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a  letter  in  a  writing  which 
he  did  not  understand,  left  it  with  the  bearer,  with  whom  I  found 
it  on  my  return  to  Gando,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 
He  had  worn  it  as  a  sort  of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I  expected 
that  it  had  long  reached  Europe  and  informed  my  friends  of  my 
latest  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


UNSETTLED  PROVINCES  OBSTBUCTED  BY  NATURE  AND  INFESTED 
BY  MAN. — ^ABIBI'NDA. — ^HO'MBORI. 

Thursday^  July  21si.  At  length  I  set  out  on  the  last  and  most 
dangerous  stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbdktu,  thinking  at  the  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twen- 
ty days;  but  I  underrated  the  distance,  such  a  very  different  po- 
rtion having  been  assigned  to  that  mysterious  place  by  geogra- 
phers ;  and  I  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  this 
journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the  delays  which  would  be 
caused  me  by  the  character  of  the  new  companion  whom  I  had 
attached  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  D6re,  a  great  many  armed 
people  accompanied  me,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  their 
conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt 
and  send  them  about  their  business,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  not  long  before,  had  robbed  and  killed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  wealthy  sherf^  whom  they  pretended  to  escort  on  his  way 
fiom  Sansandi.  Just  in  crossing  the  shallow  concavity  where 
every  year  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  formed,  which  often 
assumes  the  dimensions  of  an  immense  lake,  and  even  now  was 
covered  with  fine  fresh  tur^  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  M6si 
traders  from  Btissumo,  their  asses  heavily  laden  with  immense 
bundles  of  tari,  or  cotton  strips,  and  with  K61a  nuts.  Farther  on, 
where  a  litde  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread 
or  baobab  tree  became  predominant.  Altogether,  the  whole  prov- 
ince seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  state ;  and  the  village  Danand^, 
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which  we  passed  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  bore  evident 
traces  of  having  suflfered  from  the  eflfects  of  war.  The  monotony 
of  the  country  was  pleasingly  broken  by  a  small  rivulet,  which 
we  crossed  a  few  yards  beyond  the  village,  and  which  was  border- 
ed by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  "  mur"  kind,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion  as  affording  excellent  timber  for  boat- 
building. The  baobab-trees,  also,  were  here  greatly  distinguished, 
both  by  their  size  and  their  fine  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  day  in  Wiilu,  a  village  situated 
beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  w^ndu,'" 
overgrown  by  the  finest  trees.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Tawa- 
rek  slaves,  who  are  trilingries,  speaking  Temashight  as  well  as 
Songhay  and  Fulfulde;  but  tibeir  huts  were  veiy  miserable  in- 
deed, and  of  musquitoes  there  was  no  end,  and  we  had  likewise 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  supply  of  com.  The  hut  in  which  I 
took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  built,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-fiill  of  simple  furniture,  such  as  lai^ge 
jars,  pots,  dishes,  saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, that  I  could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself,  while  the  pro- 
prietor, when  he  returned  from  the  fields  and  found  a  stranger 
quartered  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious  that  he 
did  not  stir  from  the  door.  However,  the  west  side  of  the  village 
being  bordered  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or  tebki,  richly  adorned 
with  trees  and  herbage,  I  did  not  remain  long  in  my  close  quar- 
ters, but  hastened  toward  this  green  open  spot,  which  was  deli- 
cious in  the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a  legion  of  musquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  litde  hamlet  the  more  as  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day,  for  we  received  a 
credible  report  that  El  Khatlr,  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Tawarek  chie&,  intended  making  ja  foray  against  this  place, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  But  a 
thimder-storm  which  broke  out  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  relieved  us,  most  providen- 
tially, of  all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling  the  many  water- 
courses which  intersect  this  region  to  such  a  degree  that  they  be- 
came impassable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hamlet 
where  we  were  encamped  there  is  a  considerable  suburb  of  Fulbe 
cattle-breeders,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  many  of  them  paid  me 
a  visit 

Saturday,  July  2ScL  We  had  here  entered  a  district  which  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the 
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province  of  libtako ;  and  the  nature  of  which  caused  us  great  de- 
lay and  very  serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many  rivers 
and  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross.  During  the  first  part  of  our 
day*8  march  we  had  the  W^ndu  of  Wulu  for  a  long  time  on  our 
right,  but  having  crossed  without  much  difficulty  one  considerable 
branch  of  it  we  came  to  another  water  with  a  strong  current, 
which  caused  us  a  long  delay,  as  it  was  at  the  time  about  40() 
yards  across,  and  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the 
channel.  The  water  at  this  spot  has  a  southerly  course ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  greater  river  it  joins.^  For  several  miles  the 
upper  course  of  thia  same  water,  as  it  seemed,  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  on  our  right  Large  wide-spreading  '^  mur,"  tamarind, 
and  monkey-bread  trees  every  where  appeared,  and  we  could  see 
the  footsteps  of  a  great  number  of  elephants.  The  country  on  our 
left  was  undulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy  soil  clothed  almost  ex- 
dosively  with  the  kalgo,  with  its  ash-colored  leaves  and  its  long 
red  pods;  but  as  soon  as  the  river  receded  the  character  of  the 
landscape  also  changed,  the  surfiw^  becoming  rather  level,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  small  brushwood,  while  numerous  water-pools  spread 
out,  overgrown  with  kr^,  or  the  edible  Poo,  and  with  molukhfa. 
The  district  was  foil  of  buffialoes ;  but  it  was  also  much  infested 
by  a  dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly  tormented  our  animals, 
and  which  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negro- 
land.  We  encamped,  after  a  march  of  about  sixteen  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former  encampment  of  a 
Tawarek  horde,  where  kr^  wa3  springing  up  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ant abundance,  affiDrding  the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses  and  a 
cheeifol  .sight  to  ourselves;  but  we  had  here  to  sustain  a  very 
heavy  rain,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  much  wind,  so  that  my  firedl  tent  offered  suf- 
ficient resistance ;  but  the  encampment  was  far  from  comfortable. 
The  rain  had  at  length  ceased;  but  we  had  scarcely  resigned 
ourselves  to  sleep,  when  a  troop  of  pilgrims  passing  by  at  this 
unusual  hour  of  the  night  roused  us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
ground  which  we  had  to  traverse  fisuther  on  was  of  a  rocky  na- 
ture, else  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  proceed  after 
the  last  night's  rain ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles 
we  came  to  a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  we  crossed 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  encamped  close  beyond  in  a  state  of 

*  I  shaU  resenre  a  few  farther  obBerratioiiB  on  this  subject  tiU  my  return  joume^r 
along  the  Niger. 

Vol.  m.— O 
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entire  exhaustion.  The  channel  of  the  torrent  itself  which  had 
spread  its  inundation  to  a  great  distance,  was  so  considerable,  be- 
ing at  the  deepest  spot  five  feet  and  a  half,  that  it  almost  swamped 
me  on  my  horse,  besides  wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place  where 
we  had  encamped  was  a  narrow  open  spot  in  the  forest ;  but  the 
ground  was  fiill  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly  troubled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  small  flies  which  penetrated  into  all  our 
clothes.  Fortunately  we  had  no  rain,  so  that  I  was  able  to  stay 
outside,  as  the  heat  in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day, 
also,  we  observed  numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

Monday^  July  25^.  We  rose  with  the  hope  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  an  early  hour  in  Ariblnda,  or  rather  the  chief  place  of  that 
district,  although  we  were  aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  an- 
other considerable  sheet  of  water ;  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed, 
for^  afl«r  a  march  of  about  three  miles  through  a  more  rugged 
tlistrict  with  black  and  red  granite  and  a  great  quantity  of  gneiss, 
we  reached  the  wide  inundations  of  a  river  called  Buggoma  by 
iny  companions,  which  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  cross.  Seeing 
that  we  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck  off  into  the  forest  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  in  order  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  sud- 
ilenly  we  fell  in  with  two  men  who  were  pasturing  a  couple  of 
iiases ;  but,  although  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  their 
Mends,  they  would  not  hear  us,  and  beating  their  shields  cried 
out  lustily  to  their  companions,  who  all  on  a  sudden  rushed  out 
in  every  direction  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  sur- 
rounded us.  There  were  fix)m  150  to  200  people,  all  tall  slender 
men,  half  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  poor  ragged  cloth  round  their 
loins,  and  another  rag  stiU  poorer  round  dieir  heads,  and  each 
armed  with  a  couple  of  spears  and  a  ragged  shield,  which  they 
brandished  over  their  heads  with  warlike  gesticulations.  The  af- 
fair seemed  rather  serioiis,  and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had 
such  a  clever  companion  as  the  Walati  with  me ;  for,  while  I  was 
jDointing  my  gun,  he  begged  me  to  ride  quietly  in  advance  straight 
upon  those  people,  and  at  the  same  time  cried  out  to  them  that  1 
was  a  sherif,  and  a  friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  to  whom  I  wa« 
carrying  a  number  of  books  from  the  east.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
♦Iropped  their  spears  and  thronged  around  me,  requesting  me  t<> 
give  them  my  blessing ;  and  the  circimastances  uiider  which  I  was 
{ilaced  obliged  me  to  comply  with  this  slight  request,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter  to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these 
dirty  heads. 
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On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  met  with  tliese  peo- 
ple ;  for  without  their  aid  and  information  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  least 
without  a  most  serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  travel  during  the  rainy  season  in  these 
regions;  else  they  would  not  wonder  that  poor  Dr.  Vojgel,  in  go- 
,  ing  at  that  time  of  the  year  from  Yakoba  to  Zariya,  lost  most  of 
his  instruments  and  all  his  collections  in  crossing  the  rivers. 

They  were  poor  people  from  G'a6,  or  G6g6,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  mixture,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  of  Songhay  and  Tawa- 
rek,  but  speaking  only  the  language  of  the  former;  but  I  found 
afterward  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gab^ro,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  in  the  following  volume.  They  had  visited  the  mar- 
ket of  Aribfnda,  and  were  at  present  on  their  way  to  D6re  and 
Libtako,  carrying  as  merchandise  on  a  couple  of  asses  and  bull 
oxen  nothing  but  cotton  strips,  or  "  tari,"  rice,  and  a  few  mats, 
of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  three  as  a  present  Hav- 
ing received  my  blessing,  and  the  tumult  having  quieted  down, 
they  (inducted  us  to  a  place  where  they  declared  the  water  to  be 
fordable.  But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little  confi- 
dence; and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  My 
people  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  luggage,  even  the  heaviest, 
across  the  swamp,  which  was  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  camels 
being  scarcely  able  to  make  their  way,  even  unloaded ;  and  I  my- 
self had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  my  horse  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had  happened  to  me  on  a  former  occa- 
aon  on  my  journey  to  Kanem.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  my 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry  me  over,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot;  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  Walati,  who  thought  that  my  dignity,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  native  travelers,  absolutely  required  me  to  remain 
on  horseback.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals  got 
wet  through  in  a  most  miserable  way,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extricating  my  horse  from  the  bog,  in  which  it  was 
lying  for  some  minutes  as  if  dead. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  again  set 
out  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ;  but  we  had  first  to  re- 
turn along  the  water  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  direct  track.  "We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Aribinda  before  nightfall.  A  short  distance 
before  we  reached  our  d^tination,  the  whole  character  of  the 
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country  changed,  granite  mounds  rising  on  our  right  and  lefk  to 
considerable  altitude,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  thioogh 
which  to  proceed,  the  beautifiilly  sweeping  slope  of  the  eminenoe 
on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with  bushes  and  enlivened 
by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range,  we 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the  lani6rde  or  residence  of  the  chief  of  , 
Ariblnda,  which  is  likewise  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic 
ridge,  part  of  the  huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the 


plain,  the  latter  forming  a  group  by  itself  which,  with  its  project- 
ing and  receding  walls,  formed  a  sort  of  defense,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut  Here  we  obtained  quarters  without 
delay,  two  of  my  people  having  gone  in  advance ;  but  they  were 
narrow,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared  to  us  the  more 
miserable  as  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell  during  our  stay  here.  The 
inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Songhay  race,  but  ^ere  are  also 
a  great  many  Tawarek,  or  rather  Tawarek  half-castes,  who  live 
here  peaceably,  though  in  general  the  Tawarek  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  are  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  war- 
fere  with  each  other,  the  fomier  always  pushing  more  and  more 
in  advance  and  threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  this  r^on 
'  of  Negroland.  The  people  supply  themselves  with  water  fix>m 
the  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  it  collects,  their  supply  for  the  dry 
season  being  deposited  in  a  cistern  of  large  size.  The  soil  in  the 
valley,  which  here  widens  into  a  considerable  plain,  is  very  fertile, 
and  does  not  require  much  rain ;  and  the  com  was  here  a  little 
cheaper  than  in  Libtako,  one  hundred  shells,  or  rather  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  that  sum,  for  shells  had  no  currency  in  the  place,  being 
sufficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse.  I  also  observed 
with  pleasure  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Aribinda*  seems  former- 
ly to  have  been  an  important  place,  or  rather  province,  and  the 
most  considerable  at  one  time  of  aJl  the  districts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  of  G6g6  designated  it  Hari- 
bfnda,  "the  place  beyond  the  water,"  which  name,  in  a  wider 
sense,  is  given  to  tiie  whole  country  on  the  south  of  the  I^sa,  or 
so-called  Niger,  as  an  equivalent  to  Gurma. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valuable  articles 
of  my  property  from  the  prying  eyes  of  my  clever  but  greedy 
Arab  companion ;  but  the  following  day,  as  I  was  obliged  to  dry 
some  of  my  luggage,  which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a 
peep  at  some  fine  bemuses  which  I  had  with  me,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  covetousness,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him  here  a 
handsome  present  Altogether  my  luggage  suffered  severely  from 
the  many  water-courses  which  we  had  to  cross  at  this  stage  of  my 
journey,  as  well  as  from  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  weather. 
I  also  made  some  presents  to  the  governor,  but  was  rather  aston- 
ished when,  on  setting  out,  he  begged  from  me  the  very  tobe  which 
I  was  then  wearing. 

Wednesday,  July  211h.  The  country  which  we  had  to  traverse 
was  diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  detached  cones,  but 
it  also  aflforded  many  localities  for  swampy  grounds,  very  difficult 
to  be  crossed.  In  some  places  beans  were  cultivated  besides  mil- 
let. We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  on  liie  site  of  a  former  village,  which  was 
richly  overgrown  with  the  most  succulent  herbage,  very  grateful 
both  to  horse  and  camel. 

Thursday y  July  2&ih.  "We  had  had  some  summer  lightning  in  the 
evening,  follow^  by  slight  rain  during  the  night ;  but  about  half 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm  broke 
out,  accompanied  by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  ren- 
dered us  extremely  uncomfortable.  My  friend  El  Walati,  being 
of  a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  was,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, laid  up  with  fever.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er it  was  not  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we  at 
length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  after  a  stretch  of  about 
ten  miles,  having  passed  a  very  extensive  and  deep  water,  reached 

*  There  are  only  three  more  Tillages  at  present  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ari- 
Mnda,  their  names  being  as  foUows :  Hdre,  U'ri,  and  Wtogar^. 
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the  Songhay  village  of  Ffliyo,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  obtain- 
ed most  indifferent  and  damp  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
village  is  built  of  clay,  with  elevated  tower-like  entrances  not  un- 
like the  granaries  in  Champagore.  It  consists  of  several  detached 
groups,' which  are  separated  by  corn-fields,  where  the  crops  were 
standing  moderately  high.  The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Songhay  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Fulbe^  who,  how- 
ever, have  themselves  ahnost  changed  their  national  character; 
and,  although  the  village  is  externally  subjected  to  the  Piillo  gov- 
ernor of  Gilg6ji,  or  Jilg6di,  nevertheless  the  people  have  a  very 
independent  demeanor,  and  hold  in  detestation  the  conquering 
tribe  of  the  Fulbe ;  even  their  carriage  bears  evident  testimony  to 
a  certain  feeling  of  liberty ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  smoking.  The 
women  wear  a  proftision  of  ornaments,  while  all  of  them  are,  be- 
sides, distinguished  by  a  copper  ring  round  the  wrist 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that  the  horses 
had  even  remained  without  food,  I  was  obhged  to  stay  here  the 
next  day  in  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  com,  which  I  effected 
with  the  farrawel  I  had  obtained  in  Libtako,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces  called  "  koria,"  or  "  fiurda,"  sewn  together.  All  the  grain 
hereabouts  consists  of  Negro  millet,  or,  as  the  Songhay  call  it, 
"  hdni."  The  governor  of  the  place,  who  had  treated  me  inhos- 
pitably the  first  evening,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  his  miser- 
ly conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment. 

Saturday^  July  SOth.  On  leaving  the  place,  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  its  castle-like  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  fine  crops 
of  com  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  while  a  rich  growth  of 
trees  embellished  the  district  to  the  south.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
and,  a  heavy  dew  having  feUen,  the  drops  of  wet  slipping  down 
fix)m  the  com  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  stm,  while,  the 
monkey-bread-trees  being  just  in  Ml  blossom,  the  white  bell-like 
flowers,  hanging  down  from  the  colossal  branches,  gave  a  remark- 
able relief  to  the  scenery.  It  was  through  such  a  country  that  our 
path  kept  along,  on  a  rising  ground,  when,  after  a  march  of  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  hamlets  built  of  matting, 
like  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  G6g6,  on  one  side,  we  reach- 
ed the  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  kasr,"  and  situated  on  the  sunmiit  of  a  small  hiU. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated  tower-like  shape 
like  those  of  Ffliyo,  nor  do  they  contain  an  upper  story.  They 
have  flat  roofe.    The  walls  consist  of  sun-dried  clay,  which  is  form- 
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ed  in  regular  lumps,  like  stones,  and  is  placed  in  uniform  layers, 
with  loose  clay  between.  Such  being  the  mode  of  construction, 
the  whole  of  tiie  houses  have  rather  a  miserable  appearance  from 
without,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  the 
hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the  destructive  effect  of  the  rainy  season 
became  more  apparent  in  the  midday  sun.  But  the  interior  of  the 
dwellings  is  not  so  bad,  and  some  of  them  ^_^_^ 
are  very  large  and  spacious,  as  the  accompa-  V»  I  I 
nying  ground-plan  of  the  quarters  where  I 
was  lodged  will  serve  to  show.  These  con 
sisted  of  a  very  spacious  ante-chamber,  or  se 


1 


a 


I 


gife,  forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  [ 
many  in  height,  I  myself  taking  up  the  part 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  my  people  that  on  the  left,  a  sort 
of  light  wall  being  formed  with  matting.  From  this  ante-cham- 
ber we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  court-yard,  which  gave  access 
to  a  number  of  apartments  where  several  fiunilies  were  hving. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have  vindicated 
their  liberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  against  the  rest- 
less  and  steadUy  advancing  Fulbe,  although  in  independence  they 
are  fer  behind  their  noble  brethren  in  Dargol  and  those  other 
places  lower  down  the  Niger.    The  indigenous  name  of  their  fem- 
ily  is  Bele^e,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  Kurminkobe, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  come  from  Zfshia,  near  T^ra.    The  no- 
bler among  them  do  not  disfigure  their  features  at  all  by  tattooing, 
or  "k6rto,"  while  some  of  them  make  an  incision  under  the  left 
eye,  from  the  nose  toward  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple three  separate  incisions — ^three  cuts  on  the  temple,  three  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek,  and  three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face.    All 
of  tkem  wear  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 
indigo-dyed  shirts.     Their  weapons  consist  almost  entirely  of 
spears.    Swords  are  very  rare ;  nor  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
constitute  the  principal  weapons  of  the  people  of  Dargol,  usual 
among  them.    The  exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  de- 
fending their  independence  are  greatly  favored  by  the  discord  and 
dissensions  which  prevail  among  the  Fiilbe,  Mahamudu,  one  of 
the  Fulbe  chiefe  of  Dalla,  having,  in  consequence  of  his  disputes 
with  the  Sheikh  ATimedu,  taken  refiige  with  the  pagan  natives 
of  Mdei,  from  whence  he  makes  continual  predatory  expeditions 
against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen  the  Fiilbe.     The  inhab- 
itants of  Tinge,  therefore,  males  as  well  as  females,  enjoy  their  lib- 
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erty.and  independence  in  smoking  the  whole  day  long,  and  danc- 
ing every  evening  when  it  is  not  raining,  an  amusement  which  al- 
ready, in  the  eleventh  oentuiy,  the  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bek- 
ri  did  not  fidl  to  remark  as  characteristie  of  these  people,*  while 
their  less  happy  brethren  in  Timbiiktu  and  Jimbilla  have  been 
deprived  of  these,  their  favorite  and  innocent  amnflementa,  by  the 
austere  laws  of  their  fismatical  oppressors. 

The  natives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating  the  ground  and 
in  weaving ;  and  these  habits  seemed  to  be  favored  by  Providence, 
so  that,  while  all  the  neighboring  districts  were  suffering  fix)m 
dearth  and  famine,  in  this  village  com  was  plenti&l,  especially 
negro  millet,  or  "h6nL"    Indian  millet,  "saba"  or  "hame,"  was 
rather  scarce.    But  the  com  was  still  in  seed,  and  not  pounded,  so 
that  we  were  obhged  to  stay  here  again  a  day  in  order  to  have  a 
supply  prepared  for  us.    We  bought  our  com  in  the  beginning 
for  the  farrawel  which  we  had  brought  fix)m  libtako,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  not  so  good  as  their  own  manufacture.   The  cotton  which  I  had 
brought  ftom  Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs,  but  it  did  not 
please  them  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strips.     My  En- 
glish darning-needles  were,  however,  very  acceptable,  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  coarse  texture  of  their  woolen 
shawls  and  blankets.    Fifty  of  them  fetched  here  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar ;  but  the  small  common  needles  were 
regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

I  employed  my  time,  as  fiw  as  the  rainy  weather  would  allow 
me,  in  taking  a  walk  through  the  country ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  found  that  the  ground  hereabouts,  particularly 
toward  the  west,  was  very  rocky,  the  com  being  sown  in  the  in- 
tervening patches  of  arable  soil.  On  a  rising  spot  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  village,  there  was  a  group  of  matting  huts,  which 
constituted  a  small  weaving  manufictory.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  was  situated  there  was  a  deep  pond  covered 
with  PisUa  Stratiotes,  like  the  ponds  in  the  interior  of  Kan6 ;  and 
it  was  from  here  that  I  was  particularly  strack  by  the  fort-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  village,  with  its  receding  and  projecting  angles, 
and  its  half-circular  bastion-like  walls  in  other  places,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  while  in  the  distance  the 
mountain  groups  formed  an  interesting  backgroimd.    However, 

*  El  Bekri,  '*  Description  de  I'Afriqae,"  Arabe  teste,  pabliBhed  by  Hacgatidn 
de  SUne,  p.  183. 
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we  had  here  such,  a  heavy  Ml  of  rain  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice another  day,  as  the  roads  were  rendered  totally  impassable. 
The  rain  which  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was 
of  such  violence  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  suf- 
fered more  or  leas ;  and  in  one  dwelling,  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, eleven  goats  were  killed,  while  the  inmates  themselves 
had  only  just  time  to  escape.  It  was  discovered  that  just  life 
enough  remained  in  these  poor  animals  in  order  to  enable  their 
owners  to  perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats, 
for  they  also  have  a  touch  of  Islam. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  my  journey  to  the  west  I  had  been 
verjr  anxious  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  seeing  that  all  was  in  vain,  I 
had  bwome  in  a  certain  degree  indiflferent  to  the  loss  of  time ;  but 
when  the  first  of  August  broke  upon  me  in  this  village  I  became 
deeply  concerned,  and  wrote  in  my  journal :  "  May  the  Almighty 
bless  this  month,  and  lighten  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  my 
way,  that  before  its  close  I  may  safely  reach  the  place  of  my  des- 
tinationl" 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  fipom  the  top  of  the  hill  tlie 
uninterrupted  sheet  of  water  which,  after  the  immense  quantity 
of  rain  that  had  fidlen,  was  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in 
the  plain ;  and  the  people  themselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  were  just  about  to  undergo  the  necessary  re* 
paiis,  were  standing  gazing  with  delight  upon  the  deluge  which 
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promised  to  them  a  very  rich  crop.  My  clever  Arab  from  the 
west  lay  almost  dead  with  fever;  but  the  head  man  of  the  town, 
whose  name  was  A'bu-Bakr,  a  man  of  very  stately  appearanoe, 
was  of  rather  a  communicative  disposition,  so  that  with  his  assist- 
ance I  was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  Songhay  language ;  and,  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  I  might  soon  have  mastered  the  language ;  but  unfortunately 
my  situation  became  too  unsettled  in  the  sequel  to  allow  of  a  quiet 
course  of  study ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  extremely 
poor  character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped  my  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Caillid  in  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Timbuktu  the  name  of  "  Kissiir,"  or,  as  he  writes,  "  Kissour," 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mistake,  "ki-s6*ri,"  or  rather  "ki- 
songhi,"  "  ki-songhay,"  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.  I 
here  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is  originally 
monosyllabic,  while  I  observed  likewise  that  the  language  spoken 
in  A'gades,  of  which  I  had  made  a  vocabidary,  though  evidently 
a  dialect  of  the  same  idiom,  had  been  affected  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  influence  of  the  Temashight,  or  Berber. 

Tuesday^  August  2d,  We  at  length  set  out  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney, which  now  became  ftill  of  danger,  as  we  had  to  traverse  the 
province  of  Dalla,  which  is  ruled  by  a  governor  in  direct  subjec- 
tion to  the  j&natical  chief  of  Masina  residing  in  Hamda-AUahi, 
who  would  never  allow  a  Christian  to  visit  his  territory.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Arab.  Just  at  that 
time  a  change  in  the  government  of  this  district  had  taken  place, 
a  young  inexperienced  lad  having  succeeded  to  the  former  ruler. 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  so  that  the  country  had  dried  up  a  litde  from  the  inun- 
dation of  the  last  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and  genial 
Thus  cheerfully  proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people  on 
their  way  to  the  town  with  fowls  and  milk ;  for  during  our  stay 
in  Tinge  the  communication  with  the  neighboring  places  had  been 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains.  ATju-BaJcr  escorted  me 
to  some  distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a  hearty  wish  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  undertaking,  and  begged  me  urgently  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a  northerly  direction  we  now  en- 
tered  a  province  where  the  popidation  of  the  Fiilbe  entirely  pre- 
vails, and  this  day  we  had  passed  several  encampments  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped  huts. 
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oonstracted  of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to  abound;  but  the  culti- 
ration  of  the  ground  was  rather  scanty,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  uniform,  and  without  any  interesting  features,  the  trees 
consisting  ahnost  exclusively  of  talha  and  hom^.  We  had  also* 
to  cross  a  river,  at  present  about  200  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
which  the  preceding  day  had  evidently  been  impassable  and  had 
carried  away  several  head  of  cattle,  a  fact  we  learned  fix)m  a  Piillo 
neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  was  cheerfully  stalk- 
ing before  his  cattle,  and  leading  them  along  merely  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  crossed  a 
swamp  and  left  a  larger  sheet  of  water  on  our  left,  we  reached  a 
miserable  hamlet  called  D^hi,  belonging  still  to  the  district  of 
Kfi^ne  (which  comprises  Filiyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups 
of  half-decayed  clay  dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Songhay  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  greatly  oppressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficidty  that  we  here  obtained  quarters ;  and 
we  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  dispute  with  the  landlord, 
on  account  of  the  many  dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would 
not  cede  their  place  to  us.  This  was  a  certain  proof  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  far  advanced  in  Islam,  as  the  Mohammedans  in  gen- 
eral are  averse  to  the  company  of  this  unclean  animal,  and  the 
Fulbe  very  rarely  make  use  of  dogs  even  for  watching  their  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle.  Most  of  these  dogs  were  of  black  color, 
and  almost  all  the  fowls  were  of  black  and  white  color.  I  here 
also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried  the  water  in  a  pair 
of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder,  as  I  had  remarked  already  in 
other  Songhay  places ;  but  here  also  they  did  not  wear  nose-rings. 

The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced  espe- 
cially sorghum ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  not 
been  a  favorable  one,  as  was  the  case  almost  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  dearth  was  prevailing. 

We  here  met  with  a  party  of  native  traders  fix)m  H6mbori, 
with  oxen  laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us  some  useftd  information 
with  regard  to  the  road  before  us.  It  had  been  a  point  of  great 
dispute  with  us  whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Negroland,  probably  already  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  place  by  El  Bekri,*  and  forming  the 

*  El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  1S57,  texte  arabe,  p.  179 ;  comp.  Cooley,  the  Negroland  of 
the  Arabs,  p.  89,  n.  73.— There  can  be  but  Uttle  doubt  that  by  this  ^Ijt  £j  j^ 
Hdmbori  b  meant ;  for  although  £1  Bekrf  made  a  gross  mistake  in  stating  that  this' 
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seat  of  a  governor  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the 
H6mbori-koy,  and  where  even  now  a  considerable  market  is  held ; 
but  after  mature  consideratioh  we  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  it 
on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  tiie  considerable  intercourse  of  peo- 
ple in  that  place,  and  the  many  Arabs  who  frequent  it,  the  danger 
of  my  true  character  being  there  discovered  was  the  greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  detennination  not  to  touch  at  H6mbori 
on  setting  out  the  following  day,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night 
owing  to  the  number  of  musquitoes,  we  preserved  an  entiielj 
northerly  direction.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round 
the  village,  consisting  of  Indian  and  negro  millet,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe.  But  I  here  met  again  that  great  annoyance  to  the 
husbandman,  the  black  worm  '^  halowes,''  my  old  acquaintance  in 
Bagirmi,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  the  whole  intervening  country, 
and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of  damage  to  the  crops.  The 
ground  was  rocky  in  many  places ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which  is  often  seen  shooting 
forth  from  between  the  very  rocks.  Farther  on  I  also  observed 
a  little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the  black  worm  was  succeeded 
by  large  heaps  of  the  small  red  wonn  which  I  had  first  observed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sfrba,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.  Gradually  the  road  became 
more  swampy,  while  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  detached 
mountains  of  H6mbori. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our  party,  riding 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  camels,  approached  the  town  of  Kubo, 
when,  being  observed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance 
created  a  great  alarm  in  the  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a 
hostile  troop  was  approaching ;  but  as  soon  as  they  beheld  our 
laden  camels  their  fears  ceased,  and  they  gave  us  quarters.  Ktibo 
is  the  first  place  of  the  district  called  T6ndi,  or  el  Hajri  (meaning 
the  mountainous  or  stony  district),  while  Ffliyo  and  Ddshi  belong 
to  the  district  called  Ksdne ;  but  in  a  political  respect  Ktibo  be- 
longs now  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  at  present  is  governed 
by  the  son  of  M6di  B61e ;  it  is  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  town  of  H6mbori,'^  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance.    The 

place  was  sitnated  west  of  Ghina,  whUe  in  reality  it  was  east,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  distance  of  nine  days  between  AmblUra  and  Kiikia* 
or  Kilgha,  agrees  exactly  with  that  between  Hombori  and  the  latter  place. 

*  A  peraon  starting  from  Kdbo  sleeps  the  first  night  in  the  forest,  halting  aboot 
'aser;  the  second  day,  before  noon,  he  reaches  Tdndeni^  probably  so  called  from 
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houses  are  usuallj  well  built,  and  consist  of  day,  the  greater  part 
of  tiiem  including  a  tolerably  large  court-yard.  Our  house  also 
was  spacious ;  but  on  account  of  my  heavy  luggage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  open  segffa,  or  ante-chamber,  which 
was  greasy  exposed  to  musquitoes.  In  &ont  of  my  quarters  there 
was  a  handsome  square  of  tolerably  regular  shape,  and  toward 
the  north  a  considerable  tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the 
path  into  the  fields:  for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  all  the  moisture  of  the  neighbourhood  col- 
lects here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  light  stockade  of  two  rows  of 
bushes,  and  round  about  the  place  there  are  several  ponds  of 
water.  Turtles  are  very  common  here,  and  the  soil  swarms  with 
ants.  The  place  was  tolerably  well  provided  with  com,  and  I 
bought  here  twenty  mudd  for  one  hundred  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton 
strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred  shells,  but  the  mudd  of 
Kubo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tfnge,  being  about  two  thirds  of  its 
size,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round  dish,  while  that  of  Tfnge  is  like 
a  pitcher.  The  daily  allowance  of  com  for  a  horse  cost  about  one 
hundred  shells. 

A  very  heavy  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  violent  rain, 
broke  out  in  the  evening;  and  the  clayey  soil  of  the  country 
which  we  had  to  traverse  obliged  me  to  stay  here  the  following 
day.  The  delay  caused  me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  the  news  of  my  journey  could  not  fidl  to  increase  its  diffi- 
culties, and  the  more  so  as  we  heard  here  the  impleasant  tidings 
that  the  Gbvemor  of  Dalla  himself  was  near,  and  that  most  prob- 
ably we  should  fall  in  with  him. 

Meanwhile  I  was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a  cousin  of  his  to 
decide  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  their  vil- 
lage; but  of  course  I  referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and 
they  started  off  to  join  him  near  the  viUage  of  Diina;  but  their 
absence  did  not ,  expose  us  to  inhospitelity,  as  we  were  very 
layishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes  of  Indian  com,  which,  how- 
ever, were  rendered  less  palatable  by  the  use  of  the  dod6wa- 
bo880,  or  the  adulterated  dod6wa ;  we  also  received  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  I  even  bought  a  few  fowls,  though  they  were  rather 
dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  ^hells  each — a  price  here  reckoned 
equal  to  two  darning-needles.  • 

being  gitoated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  and  the  third  day,  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  he  airiyes  at  Hdmbori. 
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Friday  J  August  6th.  There  had  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  duration  to  render  the  roads  impassable.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  indecision  with  my  companion  El  Walati  as  to  the 
route  which  we  should  pursue ;  and  while  it  almost  seemed  from 
our  northerly  direction  as  if  up  to  this  moment  he  had  intended 
to  take  me  to  Hombori,  notwithstanding  his  former  protestation5 
against  such  a  proceeding,  he  now  pretended  it  waa  necessary  that 
we  should  go  to  Diina,  and  we  accordingly  changed  our  course  to 
the  west,  or  rather  W.S. W.,  steering  about  like  a  vessel  with  con- 
trary winds. '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  aU  this  time  the  crafty 
Arab  himself  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  take, 
and  this  was  evidently  the  reason  of  his  great  delay,  as  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  me, 
and  taking  possession  of  my  property ;  but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
our  destination,  when  we  learned  how  providentially  we  had  es- 
caped all  his  wiles. 

At  the  western  end  of  tiie  village  of  Kubo  there  is  a  suburb  of 
Fiilbe  cattie-breeders,  consisting  of  about  sixty  large  huts  of  reed. 
As  soon  as  we  had  left  this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror- 
struck  at  observing  aU  the  paths  ftdl  of  those  small  red  worms 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  marching  in  unbroken  lines  to- 
ward the  village ;  even  my  servants  were  quite  surprised  at  such 
a  spectacle,  having  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  it,  and  they 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  astonishment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in  reiterated  exclamations  of 
"  WoUa,  wolla  1"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  this  cu- 
rious phenomenon,  but  it  seems  peculiar  to  tiiis  r^on.  Yet  the 
ground  was  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled  with  violets 
here  and  there,  the  surfece  being  undulating,  not  unlike  the  sandy 
downs  of  Kanem,  the  parallel  of  which  country,  namely  about  15° 
of  northern  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles, 
a  higher  point,  from  whence  we  had  a  view  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  underwood,  broken  only  now  and  tiien  by  a  baobab-tree,  while 
toward  the  north  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  range 
gave  to  the  landscape  a  very  singular  feature,  the  isolated  emi- 
nences of  the  range  (if  range  it  can  be  called)  starting  up  from  the 
plain  in  the  most  peculiar  forms,  as  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
will  show. 
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We  passed  the  site  of  a  former  place,  but  at  present  there  were 
only  nomadic  encampments  of  Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,,  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dwellings  in  a  hamlet  which  we  passed  a  little  fiirther  on  were 
of  a  very  irregular  description,  corresponding  to  the  corn-stacks 
which  we  had  left  on  one  side  a  little  before,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut    All  the  children  here,  even  those  of  the 


Fialbe,  were  quite  naked.  My  companion,  El  Walati,  wanted  to 
obtain  quarters  in  this  place ;  but  fortunately  the  huts  proved  too 
bad,  and  we  moved  on,  another  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a  little 
farther  on,  being  of  a  still  worse  description. 

On  passing  several  parties  of  Fiilbe  travelers  on  our  road,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  change  in  the  form  of  compliments,  the  mode  of 
saluting  having  been  the  last  few  days  **baraijo,"  but  to-day  w(^ 
met  some  parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known  compliment 
*'f6fo,"  a  word  which,  although  probably  of  western  origin,  has 
been  even  admitted  into  the  Hausa  language,  with  the  meaning  of 
general  well-wishing.  Thus  we  proceeded  cheerfully  onward,  hav- 
ing crossed  a  very  difficult  boggy  ground,  where  I  almost  lost  one 
of  my  camels,  till,  a  little  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  the  poor  village  of  Duna,  consisting  of  three  detached 
groups  of  huts,  one  of  which,  with  its  high  tower-like  granaries 
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with  a  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  presented  a  very  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. As  for  myself,  I  obtained  quarters  in  an  isolated  hut  of 
rather  indifferent  description. 


The  first  news  which  I  learned  here,  and  which  was  fer  firom 
being  agreeable,  was  that  the  governor  of  Dalla  with  his  camp  was 
at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  very  road  which  we  had  to  pursue 
the  following  day ;  and  as,  in  consequence,  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  endeavor  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  two  of  my  men  to  him  with  a  present,  while  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  the  rest  of  my  people.  But  as  this  gov- 
ernor was  a  vassal  of  the  chief  of  Hamda- Allahi,  who,  if  he  had 
heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  would  probably  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  my  way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed  me  to  proceed  at 
all,  I  was  not  without  great  anxiety,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night; 
and  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on  the 
news  of  a  distinguished  stranger  having  arrived,  and  who  com- 
pletely surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  was  far  from  agreeable. 
At  length  we  started,  traversing  a  district  of  red  sandy  soil,  and 
overgrown  with  scanty  herbage,  while  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  was  under  cultivation,  without,  however,  promising  a  rich 
harvest,  the  crops  being  rather  thin  and  of  poor  quality ;  and  we 
had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when  we  observed  such  eno^ 
mous  quantities  of  the  red  worm  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  not 
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even  near  Ktlbo,  foiming  large  heaps,  fix)ni  which  long  and  nn- 
broken  lines  were  seen  moving  eastward. 

After  a  march  of  two  miles,  we  reached  the  half-decayed  and 
deserted  village  called  Nyanga  Segga,  where  the  governor  of  Dal- 
la  was  encamped.  But,  as  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and 
all  his  people  had  mounted.  I  had  sent  El  Walati  and  'All  to 
present  my  compHments  to  him ;  but  when  I  was  pursuing  the 
right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came  up  to  me  requesting  me  to  give 
them  my  blessing ;  and  they  so  urgently  entreated  me  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  their  chief,  that  I  could  not 
resist  their  requ^t.  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  El  Walati  had  in 
some  way  or  other  compromised  himself  by  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct; and  when  I  approached  the  emfr,  who  was  very  simply 
dressed,  the  former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play, 
and  casting  a  wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  withdraw  in  such 
a  manner  as  greatly  to  increase  the  danger  of  my  situation.  Deem- 
ing it  better  not  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  this  man  tmder  such 
circumstances,  I  retreated  as  soon  as  I  had  complimented  the  chief, 
pursuing  my  track,  but  I  was  followed  by  several  horsemen  who 
were  rather  troublesome  than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  Dalla  is  said  to  be  more  powerful  than  even 
that  of  Gilg6ji,  with  whom  he  is  in  an  almost  continual  state  of 
feud,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  these  petty  chiefe,  although  they 
are  all  the  vassals  of  one  and  the  same  liege  lord.  This  man,  how- 
ever, was  to  become  of  remarkable  interest  to  me ;  for  I  was  soon 
to  meet  him  again  under  very  altered  circumstances,  when,  from 
being  an  object  of  fear  to  myself  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  my  pro- 
tection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  country  hereabout  presented  a  sandy  level  mostly  clad  with 
acadas,  and  especially  with  a  kind  called  ^rria.  About  eight  miles 
beyond  Nyanga  Segga  the  ground  became  swampy ;  and  after  a 
march  of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  Mund6ro, 
or  rather  their  site,  for  in  the  present  desolate  state  of  the  country 
they  were  not  under  cultivation  at  the  tim"e.  Here  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  deep  white  sand  adorned  with  large  baobab-trees,  while 
parallel  on  our  right  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  a  range  of 
sand-hills  stretched  along,  overtopped  in  the  distance  by  an  impos- 
ing cone  belonging  to  the  H6mbori  mountains.  Thus  reaching  at 
last  cultivated  ground,  where  the  crops,  however,  were  still  very 

scanty  and  in  a  neglected  state,  we  entered  a  little  after  two  o'clock 

the  deserted  village  of  Munddro,  which  till  recently  had  been  a 
TOL.  m.— P 
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considerable  town,  consisting  of  a  small  kasr-like  place,  of  dwellings 
built  of  clay  and  with  very  pointed  thatched  roofe,  similar  to  those 
represented  above,  and  an  open  suburb  of  spacious  cottages,  con- 
.  sisting  of  thatch-work  of  a  very  peculiar  shape  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut    With  the  exception  of  about  a  doz- 


en people  the  place  was  quite  deserted,  the  former  chie^  Mahamtidu, 
having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  governor  of  Dalla,  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of  M6si,  from  whence  he  carried  on  a 
continual  series  of  expeditions  against  his  kinsmen.  Fortunately, 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  trooper  of  the  governor  of  Dalla,  who 
took  great  care  in  supplying  us  with  necessaries.  All  the  huts 
were  very  spacious,  but  the  thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate 
workmanship,  and  the  humidity  which  entered  my  hut  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  when  we  experienced  a  violent  thunder-storm 
with  very  heavy  rain,  was  considerable ;  but  keeping  up  a  laige 
fire  during  the  whole  of  the  night  I  felt  tolerably  comfortable,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  hut  was  under  water. 

Sunday^  August  7th.  Taking  now  a  N.N.W.  course,  we  again 
approached  nearer  the  mountains  of  H6mbori,  which  for  several 
days  we  had  already  observed  in  the  distance  on  our  right;  but 
after  leaving  Kiibo,  owing  to  our  curious  zigzag  traveling,  we  had 
again  turned  off  from  them  entirely ;  and  when  we  left  the  village 
of  Mund6ro  it  seemed  even  as  if  we  were  almost  to  retrace  our 
steps,  for  we  followed  a  direction  a  little  E.  from  N.  while  ascend- 
ing through  cultivated  ground,  till  after  a  march  of  three  miles  we 
reached  the  highest  point  of  this  tract,  which  presented  to  us  a 
highly  interesting  view  of  the  mountains,  or  rather  the  detached 
eminences  of  the  H6mbori  range  (which  is  represented  on  page 
229),  isolated  cones  starting  forth  from  the  plain  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  fencifiil  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  descend  through  an  undulating  sandy  tract 
where  the  acacia  predominated,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
a  single  baobab-tree.    Having  passed  a  pond  of  stagnant  water 
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we  gradually  began  to  turn  a  little  westward  fix)m  N.,  the  country 
improving  till  we  reached  the  fields  of  I'say^,  or  I's^,  a  place  of 
some  importance,  consisting,  as  the  vil-  — ^ 

lages  in  this  neighborhood  generally 
do,  of  a  nucleus  of  clay  houses  remark- 
able only  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
tower-like  granaries,  and  a  suburb  of 
cottages  of  thatch-work,  but  of  the  most 
varied  shape,  several  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  wood-cut  on  the  follow- 
ing page ;  and  here  we  took  up  our 
quarters.  As  for  myself,  I  obtained  a 
large,  excellent  hut,  with  however  this 
great  defect — that  the  lower  part  of 
the  thatching  was  so  thin  and  frail  that 
a  heavy  shower  would  have  swamped 
the  whole,  but  for  a  small  channel 
which  was  carried  all  round  the  inner 
part  of  the  wall. 

I  felt  greatly  exhausted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  humidity  to 
which  I  was  exposed,  and  was  neither 
able  to  enjoy  the  hospitable  treatment 
which  was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get 
rest  at  night,  although  I  changed  my 
couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain 
some  repose.  But  as  we  remained 
here  the  following  day,  I  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  become  fuUy  acquaint- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  place ;  and  I  made  a  sketch  (which 
has  been  represented  in  the  plate  op- 
posite) of  the  village,  together  with  an 
extensive  pond  from  which  the  natives 
at  this  season  of  the  year  get  their  sup- 
ply of  water,  aid  the  picturesque  cas- 
tellated mountains  of  B[6mbori  in  the 
background. 

The  place  is  populous,  and  inhabited 
by  Songhay  and  Fiilbe  conjointly,  the  latter  of  whom  belong  to 
the  tribe  called  JdUobe,  and  are  in  possession  of  large  herds  of  cat- 
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tie  and  numerous  flocks,  while  the  native  Songhay  seem  to  be  poor 
and  rather  badly  oflF.  As  strict  Mohammedans  they  have  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silver  rings  on  their  little  finger,  which  they  fiancy 
obtains  favor  for  them  when  saying  their  prayers.  A  good  deal 
of  industry  was  apparent ;  but  com  was  very  dear,  although  cheap- 
er than  it  was  said  to  be  farther  on  where  no  com  was  to  be  ob- 
tained except  in  Ntiggera;  and  I  was  glad  to  buy  a  small  quantity 
of  grain,  the  mudd  for  four  dr'a  of  very  broad  cotton  strips,  while 
sixteen  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton  strips  were  esteemed  equal  to  ten  dr  a 
of  their  own.  Cowries,  or  "  ch6ie,"  had  no  currency  here,  except 
for  buying  sour  milk,  of  which  there  was  a  good  supply.  On  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  pools  which  surround  the  place,  it  was  in- 
fested by  musquitoes,  which  deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valu- 
able to  me — ^a  good  night's  rest 

Tuesday,  August  9ih.  There  were  two  roads  before  us  thiotigb 
the  unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where  at  present  there  are  no 
towns,  but  only  temporary  encampments  of  the  Tawarek  or  Im^Ss- 
hagh,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  to  a  considerable  extent — one  road  lead- 
ing in  a  more  northerly  direction  to  Laro,  and  the  other  in  a  north- 
westerly one  to  B6ne ;  and  although  the  guide  whom  we  had  tak- 
en with  us  &om  Mimd6ro  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find  in 
B<5ne  either  quarters  or  hospitality,  my  friend  El  Walati  for  some 
reason  or  other  preferred  the  latter  route,  and  we  had  to  make 
rather  a  long  day's  joumey  in  the  weakened  state  to  which  we 
ourselves  and  our  animalfl  were  reduced.  But  the  march  was 
highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  the  pic- 
turesque shape  of  the  several  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  moun- 
tains, through  the  midst  of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  fix)m  the  information  which  I  had  gathered  firom 
the  natives,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  chain, 
which  I  had  thought  far  more  elevated  and  continuous :  the  high- 
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est  elevation  which  some  of  the  cones  reach  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

In  the  beginning  the  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  uni- 
form, while  the  mountains,  covered  by  the  rising  ground  on  our 
right,  looked  like  mere  hills,  our  track  itself  lying  through  a  more 
level  country,  sometimes  covered  with  underwood,  and  at  others 
presenting  a  bleak  open  groimd,  or  "  n^ga ;"  but  the  interest  of 
this  scenery  increased  considerably  when  we  reached  the  western 
foot  of  a  broader  mound  which  had  already  attracted  our  attention 
the  day  before.  On  a  sloping  ground,  consisting  of  rubbish  and 
boulders,  there  rose  a  wall  of  steep  clif&  like  an  artificial  fortifica- 
tion, forming,  as  it  seemed,  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  top,  where 


there  are  said  to  be  three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  a  spirited  race  of 
natives,  who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindicate  their  independence 
against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the  Fiilbe.  We  even  ob- 
served on  the  slope  under  the  steep  cliffs,  where  there  are  several 
caverns,  some  people  pasturing  their  sheep,  while  fields  of  negro 
com  and  karas,  or  Oorchoms  olitoriiLS,  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
natives  sometimes  descend  even  into  the  very  plain  to  satisfy  their 
most  necessary  wants.  After  passing  this  moimd,  and  follovnng 
a  more  northwesterly  direction,  we  approached  another  mound, 
rising  from  the  plain  like  an  isolated  cone,  and,  vnth  its  steep,  nar- 
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row,  and  rugged  crest,  looking  exaxjtly  like  the  ruin  of  a  castle  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Leaving  this  mound,  together  with  the  path 
leading  to  the  Songhay  town  of  Laro  on  our  right,  we  approached 
the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated  mound,  which  stretched 
out  to  a  greatefr  length,  but  oflfered  in  its  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliffs  exactly  the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  towers.  Where 
the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the  top  of  the  off- 
shoots, the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  had  erected  a  small  chapel, 
or  rather  a  place  for  pagan  worship,  which  presented  a  yery  pe- 
culiar appearance.  Here  we  entered  a  sort  of  broad  defile,  formed 
between  this  castellated  mound  and  another  cone  toward  the  west, 
which,  although  of  considerable  elevation,  was  not  so  rugged,  and 
exhibited  a  less  picturesque  appearance. 

Greatly  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a  cool  breeze 
in  the  morning  was  followed  by  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  noon- 
day hours,  we  reached,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fiilbe  village  of  B6ne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mound; 
but,  although  I  had  sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  after  some  unavailing  dispute  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  outside  in  the  open  grassy  vale  between 
the  two  mountains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  are 
exclusively  Fulbe,  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter  their  dwellings, 
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at  least  not  for  a  night's  quarters.  They  however  treated  us  in 
the  evening  with  a  good  supply  of  milk,  while  they  also  informed 
us  that  a  large  encampment  of  that  section  of  the  Tawarek  which 
is  called  Iregenaten  was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  El  Walati  sup- 
posed, or  rather  pretended  to  suppose,  that  they  were  the  clan  of 
a  poweiM  chief  of  the  name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  this  chief  a  handsome  present,  in  or- 
der that  under  his  protection  we  might  proceed  safely  from  camp 
to  camp  till  we  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  for,  although  we 
might  have  traveled  by  a  more  southerly  road  turning  from  this 
point  westward  to  Niiggera,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  endeavor 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  dominion  of  the  Ftilbe,  in  order  not 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  certainly 
oould  not  but  be  hostile  to  my  intention  of  reaching  Timbuktu. 
And  it  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  this  veiy 
Nuggera,  a  hamlet  of  some  note,  as  being  the  residence  of  learning 
and  holiness,  was  the  point  from  which  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 

of  HarnilgL-Allahi  started. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

nCO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK  ENCAMPMENTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIGER. 
—LAKES  AND  BACKWATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 

TFetfeesc&iy,  August  lOtk.  In  conformity  with  our  project,  I  my- 
self with  El  Walati  and  two  of  my  people  on  horseback,  leaving 
my  luggage  behind  with  the  rest  of  my  servants,  started  in  the 
morning  for  the  camp  of  the  Tawarek,  having  provided  a  veiy 
handsome  present,  consisting  of  a  large  Ntipe  tobe,  a  red  cap,  a 
turkedi,  and  three  fine  "  haf "  or  "  litham,"  altogether  worth  about 
20,000  shells.  However,  we  had  only  proceeded  about  a  mile 
when  we  met  a  few  Tawarek  serfs,  who  informed  us  that  it  was 
not  Somki,  but  another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment  to 
this  place ;  and,  from  what  I  observed,  I  concluded  that  El  Wa- 
lati had  been  well  aware  of  this  before,  but  wanted  only  to  extort 
from  me  a  large  present.  Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab, 
I  had  to  use  great  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  betray- 
ing me  altogether,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bear  silently  any  little 
trick  which  he  might  play  me  in  order  to  enrich  himself,  as  long 
as  I  proceeded  onward  and  approached  the  object  of  my  arduous 
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undertaking.  We  therefore  moved  on,  and,  soon  leaving  the 
mountains  behind  us,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  through 
a  plain  covered  with  dense  imderwood,  reached  the  encampment 
of  the  Tawarek. 

This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  my  journey.  Having  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger  crossed  the  wide  open  countrr 
of  the  other  more  easterly  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  on  the  setting  out 
of  our  expedition,  and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  I  here 
once  more  entered  their  territory,  and  delivered  myself  up  into 
their  hands  without  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  single  powerful 
chief,  and  guided  solely  by  the  advice  of  that  crafty  man  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  get  from  me  as  much  as  possible.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  leather  tents  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  but 
it  evidently  belonged  to  a  chief  without  great  power,  as  seemed  tu 
be  apparent  from  the  total  absence  of  camels  and  horses.  How- 
ever, I  immediately  conceived  a  favorable  impression  of  the  mus- 
cular strength  and  dexterity  of  these  people;  for  when  we  ap- 
proached the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was  sitting  inside  upon  his 
couch  of  reeds,  he  with  a  single  jerk  jumped  out  and  suddenly 
stood  upright  before  us.  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  front, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  gymnastic  feat,  espe- 
cially taking  into  account  the  lowness  of  the  entrance,  as  in  jump- 
ing out  he  had  to  stoop  at  the  same  time.  Without  delay  a  small- 
er tent  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable. 

The  tents,  "  ^e"  (pi.  ^^nnan),  consist  of  a  large  round  piece  of 
leather  formed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  sheep-skins  cut  in 
quadrangular  pieces  and  sewed  together,  while  the  borders  of  the 
whole  are  left  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the  stalks 
which  describe  the  outward  circle  of  "the  tent  through  the  pro- 
jecting comers.  These  skins  are  spanned  over  three  pairs  of 
poles,  the  middle  pair  of  considerable  elevation,  the  remaining 
two  not  so  high,  and  one  of  them,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
being  forked,  as  represented  in  the  following  wood-cut,  although, 
as  far  as  I  have  become  aware,  the  middle  poles  are  not  alwap 
the  same,  in  some  tents  both  joining  at  the  top,  in  others  seeming 
to  stand  apart  The  whole  character  of  these  tents  will  be  still 
better  understood  from  the  plate  representing  the  Tawarek  en- 
campment at  Amal^e  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

In  such  a  tent  there  are  generally  two  couches,  or  divans,  called 
*  tesh^git,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
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firom  the  ground;  for  these  people  generally  choose  the  most 
swampy  places  for  their  encampments,  and  after  a  thunder-storm 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  They  are  also 
not  wanting  in  comforts ;  and  on  every  couch  there  is  a  leather 
pillow,  "  adaf6r,"  which  certainly  seems  very  essential,  as  it  would 
be  most  uncomfortable  to  rest  the  elbow  on  the  uneven  and  hard 
snrfece  of  these  reed  couches.  Almost  all  the  furniture  of  these 
simple  people,  besides  a  few  wooden  bowls  for  eating  and  drinking, 
consists  of  leather  bags  of  excellent  workmanship  and  sometimes 
very  tasteftilly  ornamented,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on  in  the  vol- 
mne.  In  these  they  stow  away  their  clothes  as  well  as  their  pro- 
visioiis,  and  during  the  night  they  surroimd  the  whole  tent  with 
very  neat  mattings  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  so  that  a  tent  of  this 
description  forms  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  first-rate  chiefs, 
he,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  us,  had 
a  very  noble  and  prepossessing  appearance,  being  rather  broad- 
shouldered,  stout,  and  well  knit,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance  and  a  feir  skin,  though  there  were  a  few  among  them 
who,  with  their  coarse  features  and  their  dark  skin,  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  deterioration  of  the  Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely 
made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we  were  treated  with  large 
quantities  of  jfresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a  fat  sheep  was  slaugh- 
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tered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  any  additional 
food,  these  people  living  almost  entirely  on  meat  and  milk. 

Of  course  I  had  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  my  new  ftienda, 
consisting  of  a  fine  black  tobe,  a  tiirkedf,  and  a  black  haram ;  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  my  friend  El  Walati  gave  them  these 
articles  as  a  present  from  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  as  his  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  wanted  not  only  their  protection, 
but  their  assistance,  too,  as  my  camels  were  so  weakened  by  the 
continual  humidity  to  which  they  were  exposed,  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  carry  my  luggage  any  ferther.  But,  besides,  as  we  had 
to  pass  the  seats  of  these  lawless  tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way 
as  well  as  possible  from  one  encampment  to  the  other,  so  that 
we  wanted  guides ;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged  that,  hiring  a 
couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this  place,  we  should  join  this  tribe  the 
following  morning,  when  they  would  take  us  on  our  way  to  the 
chie^  SomkL  The  moimtainous  district,  in  the  direction  of  Niig- 
gera,  had  the  following  appearance  at  its  termination. 


On  returning  from  this  encampment  to  B6ne,  being  misled  by 
by  a  man  who  professed  to  know  the  district,  which  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  swampy  ground,  we  fell  into  a  dangerous  bog,  and 
made  our  way  with  great  difficulty.  We  were  also  visited  by  a 
very  heavy  thunder-storm  in  the  evening,  which  swamped  the 
whole  country,  killed  one  of  my  camels,  and  rendered  our  night's 
rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  rain  our 
road  the  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the  Tawarek,  was  very  bad, 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  swamps;  but  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  scenery,  a  rich  cascade 
rushing  down  over  the  steep  cliffe  of  the  mountain  from  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  forming  at  the  bottom  a  powerfil 
torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a  fine  border  of  vegetation  in 
the  direction  of  B6ne.  The  poor  independent  inhabitants  of  that 
mountain  had  left  their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of 
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the  steep  cliffi,  and  were  busy,  after  the  fertilizing  rain,  with  the 
labors  of  the  field  in  their  limited  grounds,  clearing  them  of  the 
weeds.  The  crops  promised  well,  and  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
When  we  disturbed  these  poor  people  in  their  labors,  they  retired 
behind  the  safeguard  of  dieir  Cyclopean  rocks,  and  stared  at  us 
with  great  curiosity,  the  unusual  appearance  of  our  whole  train 
causing  them  a  great  deal  of  dismay ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavored  by  our  gestures  to  persuade  them  to  continue  their 
labors,  as  they  did  not  understand  us,  while  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  observe  that,  although  pagans,  they  were  decently  dad 
with  neat  aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loins. 

Having  at  length  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday,  we  pitched 
our  linen  tents,  whidi  greatly  attracted  their  attention,  at  some 
distance  from  their  leather  dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by 
numbers  of  the  fidr  sex,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by 
their  plumpness,  especially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called  '^  tebiil- 
lod^n,"  which  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  frighten  these  £ur  visitors  away,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
day's  thunder-storm,  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  emetic.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress  consisted 
throughout  of  a  short  shirt  with  short  open  sleeves,  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  only  a  few  young  lads,  sons  of 
the  chie^  wearing  also  here  in  the  encampment  blue-dyed  shirts, 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth  to  adorn  the  large  breast-pocket.  Their 
head-dress  was  likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a  whole  shawl, 
haram  or  tesilgemist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of  various  colors, 
blue,  red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed  kind  called  "  shaharfye,"  sewed 
together,  only  a  few  of  them  being  able  to  add  a  strip  of  red  cloth : 
for,  altogether,  these  Tawarek  are  very  fond  of  a  variety  of  col- 
ors, a  feature  already  observed  by  that  most  excellent  geographer 
El  Bekri,*  and  never  leave  the  manufactured  shirts  of  Niipe  and 
Hausa  as  they  receive  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
greatest  chiefit,  who  pride  themselves  in  possessing  a  whole  shirt 
of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy  character-  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  produced  countless  hosts  of  musquitoes,  and  to  the 
number  of  hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  repeatedly,  I  pass- 
ed a  restless  and  sleepl^  night 

Friday^  August  12lh.  I  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  my  crafty  Arab  companion  was  enabled  to  take  friU  advant- 
age of  my  dmgerous  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  be- 
*  £1  Bekrfs  "Description  de  rAfriqne  Septentrionale,*'  p.  118. 
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come  necessary  to  represent  me  to  these  simple  people  as  a  great 
sherif,  and  thus  to  excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  instigated  me  to  reward  their  treatment  in  a  gener- 
ous manner,  but  nevertheless  sold  my  presents  to  them  as  his  own 
property.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance  on 
my  part  to  bear  up  against  the  numerous  delays  in  this  part  of 
our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  many  tricks  played  upon  me  bj 
the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  to  prevent  at  least  hi^ 
proceeding  to  open  violence.  In  this  encampment  he  bartered 
the  horse  which  I  had  bought  for  him  at  Libtako,  for  seven  fat 
and  powerful  bulls,  which,  in  Timbuktu,  probably  might  fetch 
from  8000  to  10,000  sheUs  each.  This  business  being  at  length 
settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking  up,  we  proceeded 
onward.  The  men  were  mostly  mounted  on  horses  of  a  small 
unsightly  breed,  but  well  adapted  to  bear  fatigue,  while  the  wom- 
en were  sitting  astride  on  their  household  furniture,  which  was 
packed  on  oxen  and  asses. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  fiiends  encamped  about  a 
mile  f]X)m  their  former  resting-place,  or  "  amazagh,"  close  beyond 
an  extensive  meadow-water  which  caused  the  young  herbage  to 
spring  up  all  around,  and  ftdl  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent 
delay. 

Continuing,  then,  our  joximey  alone,  and  ascending  higher 
ground,  where  a  little  cultivation  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
slaves  of  the  nomadic  tribe  which  at  present  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  grounds,  and  passing  another  encampment,  we  reach- 
ed, after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were 
to  make  another  halt.  It  was  situated  in  an  open  tract  of  ground 
called  Imeggflel^,  adorned  only  by  a  few  stunted  talha-trees, 
while  at  some  distance  to  the  south  a  flat  vale  spread  out,  clothed 
with  a  greater  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording  rich  pasture 
to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  whole  tract  forms  a 
BOTt  of  irregular  valley,  bordered  toward  the  north  by  a  hilly 
chain  of  slight  elevation,  and  toward  the  west  by  a  cluster  of  flat- 
topped  cones. 

The  camp  was  governed  by  three  different  chiefe,  called  Sftina, 
Jawi,  and  Fer^fer^,  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  very  powerful 
frame.  Several  small  presents,  were  necessary  to  satisfy  them  all. 
Besides,  as  the  two  pack-oxen  which  I  had  hired  the  day  before 
were  to  return  from  this  place,  I  had  to  buy  here  two  animals 
myself;  and  I  had  great  difficulty,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
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day,  in  concluding  a  bargain :  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing one  bull,  with  a  tobe  worth  here  6000  shells,  and  a  tiirkedf  of 
inferior  quality  worth  2000 ;  and  a  second  one,  with  three  haf 
worth  4000,  together  with  a  tiirkedf  worth  8500.  This  was  not, 
however,  their  real  value,  but  the  price  fixed  by  El  Walati,  who 
had  himself  a  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  He  also  was  the 
sole  cause  of  my  being  detained  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  mare  which  he  had  brought  with  him  fix)m  Bulanga;  for 
horses  constitute  the  chief  article  of  trade  with  these  people,  and 
small  Fulbe  traders,  or  rather  Jawambe  or  Zoghoran,  visit  them 
continually,  bringing  horses  firom  Sofara  and  the  country  of  Biir- 
gu,  where  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about  80,000 
shells,  and  bartering  them  with  these  people  for  cattle,  and  the 
first  evening  of  our  arrival  a  numerous  troop  of  these  native 
traders  arrived.  It  was  here  that  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  Tawarek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which 
they  are  skillful  in  preparing. 

Sunday,  August  14^.  The  bargaining  being  at  length  conclud- 
ed, we  got  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pursue  our  journey,  when  a 
violent  thimder-storm,  gathering  from  the  north,  kept  us  back 
till  nearly  noon.  We  at  length  set  out;  but  the  recently-bought 
animals  were  so  intractable  that  "v^e  only  moved  on  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  We  had  first  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
in  order  to  cross  the  hilly  chain  which  separated  us  from  the  sandy 
downs  along  the  Niger;  and  had  then  to  descend  a  very  steep 
sandy  slope,  which  brought  us  into  an  irregular  valley,  with  the 
mountains  of  Dalla  forming  a  conspicuous  object  toward  the  west. 
Having  then  turned  round  a  mountain  spur,  which  stretched  out 
into  the  plain  on  our  right,  we  reached  the  encampment  of  B^^, 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-adak.  His 
exterior  had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  these  wild  tribes,  as  he  was  of 

Vol.  m.— Q 
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unwieldy  oorptdency,  and  of  a  rather  short  figure,  resembling  the 
fEunons  South-AMcan  chie^  Nang6ro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Galton 
and  Andersson.  He  received  ns,  however,  very  hospitably,  and 
proved  to  be  rather  an  intelligent  man;  but,  fortunately,  he  had 
not  sufficient  cleverness  to  discover  that  I  was  a  Christian,  al- 
though, from  the  very  first  moment  when  he  beheld  my  luggage, 
he  arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  was  not  what  my  com- 
panions represented  me  to  be,  namely,  a  sherff  fix>m  the  &r 
east;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  Uttle 
knowledge  which  I  possessed  of  his  language,  and  which  I  had 
not  quite  kept  back  before  him,  that  I  was  a  merchant,  either 
from  Ghadames  or  Morocco,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to 
hear  him  argue  this  ^int^  while  he  affirmed  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy,  and  with  an  oath,  that  I  was  a  Shilliih — a  Berber  6om 
the  north,  and  wanted  to  represent  myself  as  a  sherff,  in  order 
to  pass  through  his  tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  He,  as 
well  as  his  people,  became,  by  degrees,  rather  troublesome ;  but 
they  treated  us  well,  sending  us  two  prepared  sheep,  and  large 
dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an  abundance  of  butter,  but  without  salt 
The  chief  himself  is  said  to  consume  every  day  a  sheep,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  from  seven  cows,  in  this  respect  reminding  us  of 
the  Emperor  Vitellius. 

Monday,  August  15th.  I  presented  to  the  chief  a  first-rate  tur- 
kedl,  two  black  shawls,  and  a  red  cap ;  but  as  my  fine  horse  ex- 
cited his  cupidity,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,  and 
matters  appeared  for  some  time  rather  serioua  But  having  at 
length  proceeded  on  our  journey,  after  little  more  than  a  mile,  we 
ascended  from  the  rich  grassy  plain  upon  an  undulating  tract  of 
deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed  with  mimosa  and  herbage,  and  bro- 
ken now  and  then  by  a  depression  or  cavity  covered  with  the 
richest  species  of  grass,  called  "banga."  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  were  pasturing  here,  and  a  servant  of  Bfl^  who  accompa- 
nied us,  felt  no  compunction  in  seizing  the  fiittest  specimen  and 
slaughtering  it  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poison- 
ous euphorbia  became  very  conmion ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
water,  as  we  had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
a  long  march  over  the  sandy  downs  that  we  reached  a  pool  of 
stagnant  and  dirty  water.  A  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond, 
we  came  to  another  encampment  of  Tawarek.  Here,  fortunately, 
I  found  better  rest  than  at  B^^s,  only  a  few  people  being  present 
at  the  time.  The  chie^  too,  being  of  rather  a  subordinate  charac- 
ter, raised  his  pretensions  less  high. 
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On  account  of  their  d^aded  character,  and  their  low  condition 
in  the  scale  of  Tawarek  society,  these  people  were  not  even  allow* 
ed  to  wear  swords,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  free  and  noble 
Amoshagh,  but,  besides  their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a 
long  "t^lak,"  or  knife,  worn  at  the  left  arm.  All  the  Tawarek 
hereabouts  wear  short  narrow  shirts,  and  short  and  tightly-fitting 
trowsers ;  and  almost  all  of  them  wear  round  the  lower  and  up- 
per part  of  their  face  a  shawl  composed  of  strips  of  different  col- 
ors and  materials,  as  I  have  stated  above ;  only  the  chief  himself 
uses  a  black  tobe  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  color. 

These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  differently  from 
each  other.  Most  of  the  Tawarek,  like  the  Fiilbe  in  general,  drive 
them  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  commences,  in  order  to  milk  them,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  again  driven  out  till  evening ;  but  the  people  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  last  day's  encampment  pasture  their  cattle  during 
the  night,  and  fetch  them  home  early  in  the  morning  for  milking. 
We  had  a  fine  cool  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  refreshed  me  ex- 
tremely while  lying  in  front  of  my  tent ;  but  in  the  night  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out,  followed  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain. 
August  16th.  It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for  as  long  as 
my  friend  El  Walati  had  something  to  sell  there  was  no  chance  of 
traveling ;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost  Here  my  companion 
bartered  his  young  camel  for  sixty  sheep,  and  tiie  bai^ain  being 
at  length  concluded  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
But  before  setting  out  I  had  to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  encampment,  male  as  well  as  female.  Among  the 
latter  I  discovered  a  few  pretty  young  women,  particularly  one, 
who,  together  with  her  baby,  formed  a  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
her  beauty  being  enhanced  by  her  extreme  shjmess  in  approach- 
ing me ;  but  their  dress  was  very  poor  indeed,  consisting  of  coarse 
cotton  stufl^  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body  and  brought 
down  over  the  head.  All  the  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have 
the  left  side  of  their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  from  the  crop  on 
the  right  side  a  long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  the  road ;  but  our  march,  through 
a  ratiier  level  tract  of  country,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  six  miles,  having  crossed  a  basin  where  a 
large  sheet  of  water  had  collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters 
in  another  encampment  the  chief  of  which  was  stated  to  possess 
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authority,  so  that  I  had  once  more  to  give  presents  to  the  value 
of  nearly  10,000  shells,  besides  a  turkedi  and  "haf"  to  be  given 
to  the  man  belonging  to  B6i4,  who  had  served  us  as  a  guide.  I 
had  Ukewise  to  send  a  present  to  a  Tarki  chief  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  take  every  precaution  recommended  to  me  by  my  com- 
panion to  insure  my  safety,  although  I  felt  certain  that  he  himself 
appUed  the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that  my 
supplies  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  fair  prospect,  if  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  in 
Timbuktu  greatly  lightened  We  were  however  hospitably  treat- 
ed by  our  hosts,  and  were  even  regaled  witht  he  \mcommon  lux- 
ury of  a  large  dish  of  "megata,"  a  sort  of  maccaroni,  prepared 
fix)m  wheat  with  a  rich  seasoning  of  butter,  and  Eeuhous  since  the 
time  of  El  Bekri.  As  a  proof  that  we  were  approaching  Timbuk- 
tu, I  may  mention  that  the  people  of  this  encampment  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  a  sip  of  tea,  which  they  called  the  wa- 
ter of  Simsim,  fix)m  the  celebrated  well  of  that  name  in  Mekka. 
Another  of  my  camels  being  knocked  up,  I  here  exchanged  it  for 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  was  fit  for  carrying  burdens,  being  equal 
in  value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others ;  but  I  had  afterward  a  keen 
dispute  on  account  of  this  bargain,  the  camel  having  subsequently 
died. 

August  Vlth,  On  setting  out  fix)m  this  encampment,  we  kept  at 
first  a  little  more  westward,  thus  leaving  the  district  of  Bans^na, 
which  formerly  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  Tso,  a  brother  of 
Somki,  who  had  sent  a  messenger  the  preceding  day  in  order  to 
invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit.  The  district  through  which  we  pass- 
edis  called  Mfiita,  and  is  rich  in  iron-stone,  while  ruins  of  former 
smelting-places  are  seen  in  different  localities ;  but  it  was  extreme- 
ly barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native  soil,  called  "  ndga"  or 
"  hamraye,"  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a  hot  African  sun.  Farther 
on  the  soil  became  swampy,  and  bore  frequent  footprints  of  the 
elephant :  but  after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  while 
we  again  returned  into  a  northerly  direction,  we  entered  an  un- 
dulating sandy  tract  clothed  with  bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  again  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  Tawarek  amazagh. 
Here,  £^r  having  made  some  presents,  we  were  well  treated,  two 
sheep  being  slaughtered  for  us ;  but  we  passed  a  most  imcomfort- 
able  night,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  musquitoes  which  in- 
fested the  place. 
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Thursday,  August  18th.  We  at  length  made  a  tolerable  day's 
marcli  in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of  Bambara,  which  forms 
the  aouthemmost  of  the  fixed  settlements  of  the  Songhay  along 
the  creeks  and  backwaters  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  district  through  which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of  our 
march  formed  a  tolerable  level,  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gradudly  attained  such  a  height 
as  to  reach  the  rider  on  horseback.  At  times  also  the  poisonous 
euphorbia  predominated,  and  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles 
our  old  firiend  the  haj^ilij,  or  Balanites  cegyptiaca,  which  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  since  leaving  F6gha,  began  to  appear. 
But  fax  more  cheerful  than  the  sight  of  the  tree  was  the  view  of 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three 
miles  farther  on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of  the 
size  and  richness  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  here  call- 
ed D6 ;  but  in  its  farther  course  northward,  where  the  eye  could 
not  reach  the  border,  it  bears  the  particular  name  of  Sil^ddu,  and, 
at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  river. 

Having  then  passed  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  and 
emerged  fix)m  the  undulating  country,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Bambara,  situated  a  little  in  firont  of  a  chain  of  hills,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut    In  an  hour  more  we 


reached  the  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of  our  Arab  companion 
fired  a  salute  with  our  pistols,  whereupon  the  principal  individu- 
als made  their  appearance,  and  we  obtained  quarters  without 
fiirther  delay.  The  town  or  village  consists  partly  of  low  clay 
buildings,  partly  of  huts,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  dwell  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  latter,  using  the  clay  dwellings,  which 
generally  consist  of  low,  oblong,  and  flat-roofed  buildings,  as  store- 
rooms or  magazines  for  depositing  their  treasures ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  long  rolls  of  cotton  strips,  "  leppi,"  or  "  tari."  The  dwelling 
also  which  was  assigned  to  me  consisted  of  a  rather  low  dirty  hut. 
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which  was  any  thing  but  well  ventilated,  and  proved  almost  id- 
supportable  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  But  the  day  soil 
in  the  court-yard  was  too  hard  for  pitching  my  tent>  and  besides, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  expose  myself  in  this  manner  to  the  gaze 
of  inquisitive  and  curious  observers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  almost  aU  of  whom  are  Ftilbe,  and  on  account  of  their 
large  features  evidently  belong  to  the  section  of  the  Tor6de  ot 
Tdrobe,  are  ill-femed  as  "dhalemfn,"  or  evil-doers.  However, 
they  are  a  warlike  set,  and  had  succeeded  a  few  months  before  in 
driving  back  the  Awelimmiden,  who  had  made  a  foray  on  a  hu^ 
scale  against  the  place.  But  Bambara  is  important  in  an  econom- 
ical respect,  for  tiie  inhabitants,  besides  possessing  numerous  cat- 
tle, cultivate  a  large  extent  of  ground ;  even  many  of  the  people 
of  Timbtiktu  have  fields  here,  the  transport  of  the  grain  bdng 
easy  and  cheap  by  means  of  the  inmiense  inland  navigation  which 
is  formed  by  the  many  back-waters  and  branches  of  the  Niger. 
But  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  is  very  barren,  and  at  that 
time  especially,  when  no  rain  had  &llen  for  some  time,  looked 
extremely  dry,  so  that  the  cameb  had  to  be  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  find  pasturage.  Some  Tawarek  half-castes  are  also  set- 
tled in  the  place,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  every  evening  tilt  a 
very  late  hour. 

Bambara  is  called  Hudari  by  the  Tawarek  or  Lndshagh,  and 
Sukufara  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  the  Baman- 
6n,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  Benaber. 
Why  the  name  Bambara  has  attached  to  this  place  in  particular  I 
can  not  say,  but  probably  the  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Bam- 
bara, who  some  seventy  years  ago  conquered  all  this  country  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  retained  dominion  of  this  town  for  a  longer 
time  than  of  any  other  place  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Ftilbe,  or  Fullan,  as  well  as  the  Songhay  and 
Arabs,  call  the  place  only  by  the  latter  name. 

I  had  to-  stay  in  Bambara  several  days,  not  at  all  for  my  own 
comfort,  as  I  continually  ran  the  risk  of  being  recognized  and 
identified,  having  been  biown  as  a  Christian  at  the  short  distance 
of  a  few  days'  journey  fix)m  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  inter- 
course which  ia  kept  up  in  this  r^on  made  such  a  sudden  change 
of  character  possible,  for  as  yet  I  had  nobody  to  protect  me.  But 
my  friend  El  Walati,  whose  relation  with  tiie  inhabitants  of  this 
place  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  derived  the  sole  benefit  fiom 
our  stay.    He  had  married  here,  four  yeans  previously,  a  rich 
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wife,  and  had  absconded  with  all  her  property :  besides  having 
serionslj  offended  the  powerful  Tarki  chief  SomkL  Haying  thus 
made  himself  so  obnozious  to  them,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  enter  the  place  again,  if  he  had  not  foimd  an  opportunity  of 
eniiching  himself  at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of 
my  company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  all  these  circumstances,  while  I  had  to  bear  si- 
lently aU  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  my  only  object  being  to  reach 
safely  in  his  company  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  but  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  continually  wavering,  whether  it  was  not 
more  profitable  for  him  to  dehver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  FtQbe, 
as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  Dar-e'-Salam,  which  was  only 
thirty  miles  distant,  there  was  a  powerftd  governor,  nnder  the 
ruler  of  Maaina,  and  himself  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  who,  at 
the  first  intelligence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut  short 
all  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  fi^vorable  case,  would  have 
sent  me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and  nephew  in  Hamda-AllahL 

I  had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a  number  of 
people.  There  was  first  our  host  J6bbo,  who  had  given  us  quar- 
ters, and  who  treated  us  very  hospitably;  then,  the  son  of  the 
chief  or  emfr,  who  was  absent  in  Hamda- Allahi ;  next,  three 
kinsmen  of  the  latter,  who  were  represented  to  me  as  dhalemfn ; 
and  lastly,  three  Arabs  from  Timbuktu,  who  were  staying  here 
at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  I  had  to  secure  for 
some  reason  or  other.  One  of  the  latter  was  a  very  amiable  yotmg 
man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  son  of  the  learned 
kadhi  Mnstapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particular,  who  gave  me  some 
information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  Walati,  who,  on  his  part, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  fiivor  of  this  young  man,  by  persuading 
me  to  make  him  a  good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take 
chaig©  of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract  of 
country  from  Sarayamo  to  Kabara.  As  for  the  second  of  these 
Arabs,  he  belonged  to  the  small  tribe  of  the  Ansar,  or,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  Lansar,  that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which, 
on  acconnt  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Mohammed,  enjoyed 
every  where  and  at  all  times  great  influence,  but  which  is  at  pres- 
mt  reduced  to  a  very  small  fiwstion.  He  was  a  follower  of  Ham- 
madi,  the  rival  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay  in  Timbtiktu,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  such  a  hostile  disposition  toward  my  friend,  that  the  lat- 
ter represented  him  to  me  as  shameftilly  exiled  from  that  town, 
and  as  totally  disgraced.    Besides  these  presents  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  place,  I  had  also  to  reward  the  various  people  who 
had  accompanied  ns  from^the  Tawarek  encampments  in  order  to 
show  lis  the  road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  El  Walati.  But,  in  return  for  all  these  presents,  I  was  at 
least  treated  hospitably,  and,  for  these  countries,  even  sumptu- 
ously ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  rice  here,  wbich  consti- 
tuted the  chief  article  of  food,  was  of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I  received  a  visit  firom  two 
Tawarek  chiefe,  who,  owing  to  our  slow  progress,  had  heard  of 
me,  and  came  in  order  to  obtain  from  me  my  blessing,  but  more 
particularly  some  presents.  The  chief  of  them  was  a  very  re- 
spectable-looking man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  or  Hemahem^. 
with  large  open  features,  such  as  are  never  seen  among  the  Kdl- 
owf,  and  of  a  tall  stately  figure.  They  behaved  very  friendly 
toward  me,  and  one  of  them  even  embraced  me  very  cordially; 
but  the  scale  of  their  religious  erudition  was  not  very  consider- 
able, and  I  was  greatly  amused  when  El  Walati,  in  order  to  get 
back  fk>m  them  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  they  had  secretly  ab- 
stracted f]X)m  him,  suddenly  seized  one  of  my  books,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  "  Lander's  Journey,"  and,  on  threatening  them  with 
it  as  if  it  were  the  Kuran,  the  pouch  was  restored  without  delay. 

I  had  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey  respecting 
the  Mdhedf,  who  was  expected  soon  to  appear;  but  these  people 
here  were  uncommonly  anxious  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with 
this  expected  prophet,  who  was  to  come  from  the  East. 

They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already  filled  my  imagination 
for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  at  El  Walati's  most  urgent  request,  who 
did  not  fail  to  enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  I  prepared  a  considerable  present,  worth  altogether 
88,000  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  tcJce  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to  have  oome 
into  any  contact  with  this  chie^  as  the  direct  road  to  Timbuktu 
led  straight  fix)m  here,  without  touching  at  Sarayamo,  near  which 
place  Somki  had  formed  his  encampment ;  but  my  friend  repre- 
sented the  direct  road  from  here  to  Timbtlktu  as  leading  along 
the  encampments  of  several  powerful  chiefe,  whom  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  avoid ;  and  perhaps  he  was  right,  not  so  much 
from  the  reason  stated  as  on  account  of  the  water-communication 
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between  Sarayamo  and  Timbuktu  offering  a  great  advantage.  In 
conformity  with  these  circumstances,  on  the  third  day  of  our  stay 
here,  El  Walati  at  length  set  out  for  the  encampment  of  Somki, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  protection  to  enable  me  to  pass  safely 
through  his  territory ;  and  I  sent  along  with  him  my  faithful 
servant,  Mohanmied  el  Gatr6ni,  whom  I  had  just  cured  of  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery,  although  I  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
be  able  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  Tawarek.  They  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  third  day,  and  gave  me  in  the  mean  time  fiiU  leis- 
ure to  study  a  little  more  accurately  the  relations  of  this  place. 


CHAPTER  LXrV. 


THE  NET-WORK  OF   CREEKS,  BACKWATERS,  AND  LAKES  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  NIGER. — SARAYA'MO. — ^NAVIGATION  TO  KA'BABA. 

Ok  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bambara,  I  had  not  been  at 
all  aware  that  it  formed  a  most  important  point  of  my  journey,  it 
being  for  me,  as  proceeding  from  the  southeast,  what  that  cele- 
brated creek  three  days  west  from  Timbilktu  was  to  the  traveler 
from  the  north  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  on  this  account 
has  received  the  name  of  "  Raa  el  ma."  The  town  of  Bambara  is 
situated  on  a  branch  or  rather  a  dead  backwater  of  the  river, 
forming  a  very  shallow  bottom  of  considerable  breadth,  but  a  very 
irregular  border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but  little  water,  so 
that  the  communication  with  the  river  was  interrupted ;  but  about 
twenty  days  later  in  the  season,  for  about  four  or  five  months 
every  year,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats 
proceed  from  here  directly,  either  to  D£re  by  way  of  GaJaye  and 
Kafiinia,  or  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  D^lego  and  Sarayamo,  thus 
openiiig  a  considerable  export  of  com  toward  that  dependent  mar- 
ket-place, which  again  has  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  A'zawad,  and  the  neighboring  districts. 

This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  the  hilly 
chain  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  beyond  there  is  anoth- 
er branch,  which  joins  it  toward  the  south.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  water  at  present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes 
only  were  lying  here  under  repair,  each  of  them  being  provided 
with  two  low  chambers,  or  cabins,  vaulted  in  with  reeds  and  bushes, 
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as  I  sliall  describe  &rtlier  on.    Of  course,  when  tfads  basin  is  foil 
of  water,  and  navigated  by  numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  pre- 
sent quite  another  appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit  its 
shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but  increase  the  dullness  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  which  had  not  yet  been  fertilized  by  the 
rainy  season.    I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  that  only  one 
plentiM  shower  had  as  yet  fallen.    This  was  the  reason  that,  in- 
stigated by  the  absurd  rumor  which  had  preceded  me  that  my 
&vor  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had  some  influence 
upon  the  fall  of  rain,  aU  the  inhabitants,  although  MohanmiedaDBj 
assembled  on  the  second  day  of  El  Walati's  absence,  a^d,  headed 
by  the  emir,  came  to  me  in  procession,  and  soUdted  my  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf  for  a  good  shower  of  rain.     I  succeeded 
this  time  in  eluding  their  soUcitations  for  a  direct  prayer,  satisfy- 
ing them  by  expressing  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Almighty  would 
have  mercy  upon  them.    But  I  was  so  fevored,  that  there  was 
really  a  moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  ground,  although  the  air  did  not  become  mudi 
cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all  this  time,  and  sometimes  al- 
most insupportable  in  my  narrow  dirty  hut    I  remember  in  par- 
ticular one  miserable  night  which  I  spent  here,  when,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep,  I  wandered  about  all  night,  uid 
felt  totally  exhausted  in  the  morning.     Notwithstanding  the 
swarms  of  musquitoes,  I  afterward  preferred  sleeping  outside  my 
hut,  in  order  to  inhale  the  slight  refreshing  breeze  which  used  to 
spring  up  during  the  night    Unfortunately  I  had,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  long  before  broken  my  last  thermometer,  and  was  there- 
fore unable,  or  rather  believed  myself  unable,  to  measure  the  heat 
with  accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  the  greatest 
rate  we  had  experienced  in  Ktikawa.    The  whole  country  round 
about  the  village  is  very  bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  argil- 
laceous soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  sheets 
of  water,  and  scarcely  a  single  tree  offers  its  foliage  as  a  shelter 
£ix)m  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  had  also  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  trading 
relations  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are 
rather  poor;  for  although  a  daily  market  is  held,  it  is  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and,  besides  sour  milk  and  salt,  very  little  is  to  be 
found.  Even  Indian  com  is  not  brought  regularly  into  the  mar- 
ket, although  so  much  agriculture  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  had  to  buy  my  supply  from  strangers  who  by  chance 
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were  passing  througli  the  place,  whfle  for  one  of  my  oxen  I  got 
only  as  much  as  forty  s'aa,  or  measures  of  com :  of  rice,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply. 
The  standard  currency  consists  of  '^  tan,"  that  is  to  say,  cotton 
strips  two  hands  wide,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  possess 
the  smallest  quantity ;  it  is  only  in  purchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk 
that  the  inhabitants  accept  shells.  Every  thing  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  ia  measured  and  inspected  by  an  officer,  who  does  not  bear 
the  same  title  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  Fulbe,  viz.,  "lamido-liimu,"  but  is  here  called  "  emfro-f6ba," 

A  good  deal  of  entertainment  was  afforded  me  by  the  daily 
tonmig  out  and  bringing  in  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  five 
herds  of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed.  Three  herds  returned 
early  in  the  morning  fix)m  their  pasture-grounds,  where  they  had 
been  left  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  milked;  and  the  two  re- 
mainrng  ones  were  then  turned  out,  in  order  to  return  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed,  the  drought  was  so  great  that 
there  was  only  a  small  supply  of  milk  at  the  time. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  their  setting 
out,  my  two  companions,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Somki,  returned, 
and  El  WaJati  would  fain  have  made  me  believe  that  that  chief 
had  at  first  most  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  presents,  and 
had  peremptorily  demanded  that  I  should  make  him,  in  addition, 
apiesent  of  one  of  the  horses;  but  the  &ct  was,  that  he  had  per- 
sisted in  representing  that  those  presents  did  not  come  from  me, 
but  had  employed  them  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  with  that 
powerful  chie4  and  to  conclude  some  bargain  with  him.  AAer 
all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose  that  I  also  should  go  to 
thatchie^  in  order  to  surrender  to  him  some  more  of  my  property 
as  his  own ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  it,  and  my  only  object  was 
necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well  as  possible. 

Thursday,  Augtist  25ih.  Having,  after  the  return  of  my  fiiend 
from  his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day 
in  this  miserable  place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
best  ox  of  burden,  which  El  Walati  had  sold  to  the  Tawarek  who 
came  along  with  us,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen,  I  at  length 
set  out  on  my  journey  to  Sarayamo.  But  just  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  a  circumstance  happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  my  ferther  proceedings ;  for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there 
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arrived  an  Arab,  a  native  of  Tislt,  who,  besides  having  visited  St 
Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  knew  something 
about  Europeans  as  well  as  about  the  Arabs  of  the  East ;  and  as 
I  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  of  Bfru,  and  the  modem  Walata,  he  began  to  make  some 
stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native  home,  and  the  places  firom 
whence  I  had  gathered  my  information ;  for  not  having  found  any 
one  on  his  journey  toward  the  East  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the  general  name  of 
Shingfti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  I  knew  so  much  about  his  countrymen.  However,  my 
whole  appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  take  great  interest  in  me.  He  had  already,  the  previous 
evening,  sent  me  a  fet  sheep  as  a  present,  and  he  now  accompanied 
me  for  a  while,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  mare ;  but,  as  his 
company  prevented  my  laying  down  the  route  with  accuracy,  I 
persuaded  him  not  to  give  himself  any  farther  trouble. 

Having  crossed  a  small  water-course,  we  soon  reached  a  larger 
one,  which  formed  a  running  stream,  carrying  the  surplus  of  the 
shallow  creek  of  Bambara  toward  a  lai^r  sheet,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  we  saw  expand  on  our  right  The  surfece  of  the 
country  was  undulating,  with  granite  cropping  out  here  and  there, 
and  with  a  good  supply  of  stunted  mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous 
euphorbia;  but,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  open  water,  we  de- 
scended into  a  more  level  tract,  covered  with  nothing  but  dry  and 
short  herbage,  and  abundance  of  the  obnoxious  feathery  bristle; 
but  this  is  very  fevorable  ground  for  the  cattle,  for  they  are  not 
less  fond  of  this  bristle  than  their  masters  themselves  are  of  the 
seed,  called  "  lizak,"  which  firom  the  most  ancient  times*  has  con- 
stituted one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We  passed,  also,  the 
sites  of  several  former  Tawarek  encampments. 

Having  then  entered  a  district  where  more  dum-bush  appeared, 
we  ascended  a  sandy  ridge,  fix)m  whence  we  beheld  in  fix)nt  of 
us  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching  out  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles,  its  surface  agitated  by  a  strong  breeze,  and  with  tall 
reeds  forming  its  border.  It  is  called  Nydngay  by  the  Fillbe,  and 
Isse-dnga  by  the  Tawarek,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  branches 
of  Bambara  and  Kafiima,  winding  along  fix)m  here  by  way  of 

♦  See  El  Bekrfs  "  Description  of  Africa,"  cd.  de  Slane,  p.  181. 
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(Jalaye  to  the  latter  place,  and  j&om  thence  by  way  of  D^ego  to 
Sarayamo,  and  thus  opening  an  uninterrupted  navigable  canal,  at 
least  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation ;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  boatmen  of  the  frail  native  craft,  who  never 
dare  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.  It  seemed,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, from  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  toward  the  northwest  it 
became  contracted  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  narrowest  place 
only  two  canoes  can  sail  abreast ;  after  which  it  turned  away,  and 
cotdd  not  be  farther  surveyed  from  this  point 

Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  imposing  sheet  of 
water,  where  niunbers  of  people  were  catching  fish,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  hal^  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs  on  our  rights  and 
soon  reached  the  encampment  of  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  the 
Kfl-e'-suk,  who  a  few  days  previously  had  paid  me  a  visit  in 
Bambara.  Here  I  had  to  give  away  several  more  of  my  eflfects, 
but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably,  and  even  sumptuously,  and 
besides  two  enormous  bowls  full  of  rice  and  meat,  swimming  in 
an  immense  quantity  of  butter,  a  whole  ox  was  slaughtered  for 
US-  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiful,  and  I  walk- 
ed for  a  long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were  adorned  with  a 
rich  proftision  of  trees  of  the  acacia  kind,  and  offered  an  interest- 
ing prospect  over  the  lake ;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  mis- 
erably spent  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes 
which  infested  the  encampment 

August  2Qth.  We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, which  gathered  from  the  southeast,  delayed  our  depart- 
ure, although,  taking  into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I  was 
here  obliged  to  travel,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  wheth- 
er we  started  early  or  late,  as  I  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  the  Walati,  who  stopped  wherever  he  had  any  business  to 
transact,  and  did  not  set  out  again  imtil  he  had  concluded  his  bar- 
gain. The  rain-douds  then  taking  a  more  northerly  direction,  we 
at  length  set  out,  pursuing  our  track  over  the  hilly  country,  and 
while  we  lost  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Ny^ngay  on  our  left,  soon  dis- 
covered oh  our  right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water  called 
Grerru.  The  Ny^ngay  is  said  to  be  fiill  of  water  all  the  year 
round ;  but  the  Grerru  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sarayamo  repair  hither  in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice- 
fields,  the  rice  ripening  with  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  short- 
ly before  the  river  attains  the  highest  state  of  inundation. 

Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  behind  us,  we 
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traversed  a  district  more  richly  adorned  with  acacias,  and  crossed 
a  valley  where  the  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata  (a  bush  which  I 
scarcely  remembered  to  have  seen  since  my  return  fix)m  Kanem), 
was  growing  in  great  exuberance,  besides  numbers  of  gerredh,  or 
the  useful  Acacia  nthtica,  but  we  searched  in  vain  for  water.  The 
country  also  which  we  traversed  from  here  onward  was  chiefly 
clothed  with  the  Capparis  and  the  Mimosa  nUotica^  besides  a  good 
deal  of  diim-bush ;  but,  ferther  on,  we  emerged  from  this  undu- 
lating tract  into  an  open  swampy  ground,  at  present  tolerably  dry 
and  covered  with  rich  herbage,  while  we  left  on  our  right  the  site 
of  the  formerly  important  town  Sama-koira,*  which  once  lorded 
it  over  a  considerable  territory  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Taw4- 
rek,  when  the  remnant  of  its  population  escaped  toward  Bamba 
and  Ohago. 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow-grounds,  girt  by  a  dense  belt 
of  gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of  pitching  his  tent^  was 
the  encampment  of  the  chief  Somki,  with  his  &mily  and  his  fol* 
lowers  (the  tents  of  the  kind  I  have  described  being  just  pitched), 
and  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and  left,  besides 
about  twenty  camels.  We  found  the  chief  reclining  on  his  "  tes- 
h^git"  or  divan  of  reeds,  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  us  he  rose  and 
saluted  El  Walati  and  me.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
of  tolerably  stout  proportions,  his  white  beard,  which  looked  forth 
from  under  the  litham,  giving  him  a  highly  respectable  appear* 
ance.  He,  however,  did  not  show  us  any  signs  of  hospitality, 
which  vexed  me  the  more,  as,  besides  the  considerable  presents 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before,  I  had  now  again  to 
make  him  another  one,  consisting  of  two  tdrkedls  and  a  haf ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former  presents  having 
been  sent  by  me. 

Being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  had  dealings  with  a  great 
many  people,  he  had  some  slight  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what 
my  companions  represented  me  to  be.  While  I  was  sitting  in 
my  tent  reading  attentively  a  passage  referring  to  these  regions 
in  the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  Negroland  of  the 
Arabs,  which  has  rendered  me  very  great  assistance  in  directing 
my  inquiries  in  these  countries,  he  made  his  appearance  very  ab- 

*  This  ifl  the  name  which  the  Songhay  give  to  the  place,  "  koira"  meanioir 
*'towii"  in  the  Songhay-kini ;  while  ihe  Wangartfwa  and  the  BiUnbara  call  it 
S^ma-kanda,  **kanda"  meaning  '*  country"  or  **  district"  in  the  Wikor^;  and  the 
Fiflbe,  on  account  of  the  "  swamp"  which  is  fonned  here,  Winde  Stoe. 
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ruptly,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  at  finding  me  reading  char- 
acters  which  he  well  knew  were  not  Arabic ;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  El  Walati,  he  laid  claims  to  the  horse  which  I  myself 
rode.  The  eagerness  of  the  women  hereabout  to  obtain  tobacco 
waa  very  remarkable,  and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night 

Saturday,  August  27th.  We  set  out  on  our  last  day's  journey  by 
land,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
liver.  Having  emerged  firom  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  enter- 
ed again  sandy  downs,  principally  clothed  with  haskanft,  daman- 
kadda,  and  bti-r^kkeba  or  Panicum  coJxmum^  and,  having  left  on 
one  side  a  smaller  channel,  we  reached  the  branch  of  Fatta,  which 
extends  almost  as  far  as  Sarayamo,  running  parallel  to  several 
other  creeks,  called  after  the  villages  Kasba,  Hiib6ngo,  and  Bene- 
a^nga,  which  intersect  the  district  named  B6ddu. 

The  water  at  first  formed  a  narrow  irregular  channel  of  about 
200  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling  an  artificial  canal,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  be 
gan  to  widen,  affording  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
Between  this  channel  and  the  river  there  are  several  other  branch 
es,  which  appear  to  join  the  creek  which  I  navigated  from  Saray- 
amo. Altogether,  in  this  level  part  of  the  Niger,  the  river  ap- 
pears to  spread  out  in  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  water-courses, 
As  for  the  rice  which  was  grown  here  exclusively,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  just  sown  with  the  assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices 
for  its  growth  till  the  river  rises  and  spreads  its  inundation. 

Here  we  passed  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  Tarki,  or,  rather 
Kfl-e'-sdki,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Bonyami,  who  has  settled 
here  with  his  property,  and  who,  whUe  we  passed  by,  came  out 
of  his  hut,  and,  astonished  at  my  unusual  appearance,  and  delight- 
ed at  seeing  a  stranger  from  such  a  distance,  entreated  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  stay  with  him  a  short  time,  so  that  I  had  in 
consequence  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  my  march.  He  was  a 
very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old  man,  of  short,  stout  figure, 
and  with  benevolent  features,  but  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  white  tobe  and  a  black  shawl.  A  good  many 
horses  were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rice-grounds,  as  they  fed  mostly  on  the  young 
shoots.  Having  then  left  this  water-course  at  some  distance  on 
our  rightj  we  reached  three  miles  farther  on  the  town  of  Saray* 
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amo,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Kfao.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple being  here  collected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival^  we  fired  a  sa- 
lute with  our  pistols,  and  after  a  little  search,  owing  to  the  very- 
low  entrances  of  most  of  the  huts  which  would  not  admit  my  lug- 
gage, obtained  tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamo  is  formed  by  an  inner  city,  kasr  or 
"  komi,^*  consisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very  narrow  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  a  large  suburb  on  the  eaat  side  formed  of  huts  of 
large  siise,  but  all  of  them  with  very  low  doors.  The  court-yard 
where  I  was  quartered  was  situated  at  the  western  border  of  this 
eastern  suburb,  on  a  sloping  ground,  descending  toward  a  small 
ravine  which  separates  the  suburb  from  the  kasr,  and  contained 
at  the  time  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water.  This  situation  had 
the  disadvantage  that,  from  the  opposite  slope,  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  my  court-yard  could  be  observed,  and  there  were  a 
gi'eat  many  curious  people,  especially  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  obtruded  not  a  little  on  my  privacy. 

I  had  scarcely  made  myself  coinfortable,  when  I  received  a 
great  number  of  visits ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mohammed 
Bonj-ami  arrived,  moimted  on  a  white  mare.  As  El  Walati  had 
persuaded  me  to  take  only  one  horse  to  Timbtiktu,  I  sent  two  of 
my  animals  with  this  man  to  remain  with  him  until  my  leaving 
that  place,  while  I  also  intrusted  to  his  care  my  five  camels,  to  be 
taken  to  a  brother  of  his. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  these  people,  my  friend  the  Haj 
Buda  arrived  also,  with  whom  I  continued  to  pass  for  a  Syrian 
sherif,  although  he  thought  it  strange  that  I  would  not  say  my 
praycTB  with  him  in  the  court-yard. 

Siinduy^  Atigust  28^.  Having  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest,  toler- 
ably free  from  musquitoes,  as  I  had  shut  my  hut  at  an  early  hour, 
I  Xocyk  a  walk  down  to  the  river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual, 
oool  and  fresh,  and  a  slight  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank 
on  which  the  town  stands  was,  at  present,  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  but  this  elevation  is  of 
couTse  greatly  diminished  by  the  rising  of  the  inundation,  the 
river  reaching  generally  to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That 
branch  which  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of  Fatta, 
along  which  our  last  day's  march  had  lain,  had  no  current,  and 
was  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  The  communication  by  water 
along  these  shallow  backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  open- 
ing (for  in  the  dry  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only  one 
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sea- worthy  boat  was  lying  here  at  the  time,  neither  conspicuous 
for  its  size,  nor  for  its  comfortable  arrangement,  and  with  two 
cabins  of  matting,  one  in  the  prow,  and  one  in  the  stem,  while 
another  boat,  measuring  forty  feet  by  eight,  was  just  repairing. 
All  the  craft  are  built  of  planks,  sowed  or  tied  together  in  a  very 
bungling  manner. 

I  learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  people  go  from  here  to  Timbuktu,  which  lies  almost 
exactly  north  from  this  place,  by  an  eastern  winding ;  while  later 
in  the  season  they  follow  a  westerly  branch.  A  labyrinth  of 
creeks,  backwaters,  and  channels,  is  in  this  manner  spread  over 
the  whole  of  this  country,  of  which  people  had  no  previous  idea. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  governor,  or 
emir,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  'Othman,  was  a  cheerful  kind  of  person.  He  stands  in  direct 
subjection  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  without  being  dependent 
upon  any  other  governor;  and  his  province  comprises  some  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Hores^na,  and  Kab^ka. 
Having  made  strict  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affidrs  in  Stambiil,  and  having  asked  the  news  respecting  the 
countries  of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  chief  persons  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in  procuring  rain.  AAer  a 
long  conversation  about  the  rainy  season,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  different  countries,  and  the  tropical  regions  espe- 
cially,* I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  "  fat-ha,"  or 
opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and 
delight,  concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own 
language — "  Alia  hokki  ndlam" — ^which,  although  meaning  orig- 
inally "  God  may  give  water,"  has  become  quite  a  compliment- 
ary phrase,  so  that  the  original  meaning  has  been  almost  lost,  few 
people  only  being  conscious  of  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  ensu- 
ing night  a  heavy  thunder-storm  gathered  from  the  east,  bringing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  which  even  found  ils  way  into 
my  badly -thatched  hut.  This  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day,  to  solicit  fix)m 
me  a  repetition  of  my  performance ;  but  I  succeeded  in  evading 
their  request  by  exhorting  them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give 

*  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  the  Hij  of  Ti^ft,  who  was  present,  that  in  his 
desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain  every  year. 

Vol.  m.— R 
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the  governor  my  blessing,  as  lie  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  was 
rather  afraid  of  his  liege  lord  the  young  prince  A'hmedu,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  overbearing  neighbors,  the  Tawarek,  inspired 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well 
received  in  the  capital,  and  therefore  could  not  complain  of  the 
inefficacy  of  my  inspiration ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be, 
he  was  much  shocked  when  he  afterward  learned  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who 
wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as  a  Christian  had  procured  him, 
not  only  rain,  but  even  a  good  reception  from  his  superior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Fiilbe  inhabitants,  at  • 
least,  possess  a  great  number  of  horses.  We  counted,  one  even- 
ing, ninety  returning  from  the  pasture-grounds,  while  a  good 
many  more  remained  outside  at  a  greater  distance.  The  Fiilbe 
here  belong  to  the  following  tribes:  Uromange,  Kilambe,  Oro- 
manabe,  Koirabe,  Feroibe,  Balambe,  Orohabe,  and  U'rube.  The 
whole  population  of  the  place  may  amount  to  about  5000 ;  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  manufacturers ;  even  the  native 
cloth,  so  well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not  manufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  branch,  however, 
produces  some  activity,  although  no  regular  ijaarket  appears  to 
be  held ;  and  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  a  large  boat  arrived 
from  Timbuktu,  with  eighteen  ras  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty 
pounds)  of  salt,  a  large  parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  number  of 
passengers.  Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I  bought  rice  for 
fourteen  hundred  shells  and  a  turkedf,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shells 
for  each  s'aa,  or  measure.  Kice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food,  although  on  the  west  aide  of  the  town  some  negro  com  is 
cultivated.     Milk  is  plentiful. 

The  town  of  Dar-e'-salam,  or  Dari,  the  residence  of  *Abd-e'-rah- 
man,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
itself,  is  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hours  on  horseback  fix)m  here, 
equal  to  about  thirty  miles,  by  way  of  Talba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come  from 
Timbuktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  10,000 
shells,  I  prepared  my  luggage,  which,  although  now  greatly  re- 
duced fit)m  the  respectable  bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting 
out  fix)m  Katsena,  was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  more  influ- 
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ential  chiefe  of  these  regions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  August  I  went  on  board  of  m  j  small  craft,  and  passed  there  a 
very  comfortable  night  The  river,  during  liie  tima  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised  to 
open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

Thursday^  Sepiefmher  IsU  After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  we  at  length 
began  our  voyage  about  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  greatly  cheered  when  I  found  myself  floating 
on  this  river,  or  backwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  all  the  way  to 
the  harbor  of  Timbuktu,  The  river  near  the  town  forms  a  fine 
open  sheet,  widening  to  about  300  yards ;  but  farther  on,  as  we 
were  winding  along  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  was  greatly 
obstructed  with  rank  grass,  or  rather  byrgu,  which  veiy  often 
covered  the  water  entirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to  glide  along 
a  grassy  plain.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  use  oars.  We 
were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  poles, 
generaUy  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  third  an  hour,  but 
very  ofl«n  less.  Besides  the  byrgu,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
fodder  for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along  the  Niger,  and 
which  even  ftimishes  man  with  the  sweet  beverage  called  "  m^n- 
shu"  and  a  sort  of  honey  called  "kartu,"  white  water-lilies,  or 
Nymphasa  Lotm^  were  in  great  quantities ;  and  between  the  lat- 
ter, the  water-plant  "serranfdsa,"  which,  being  about  ten  inches 
long,  floats  on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground.  But,  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  miles,  we  emerged 
from  the  reedy  water  of  Sarayamo  into  a  more  open  branch,  said 
to  be  that  of  Bambara,  which  here  joined  it.  According  to  some 
of  my  informants,  this  water  is  identical  with  the  G^rru,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  the  eastern  bank 
became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a  herd  of  gazelles  wa^ 
to  be  seen  near  the  shore ;  the  western  bank,  meanwhile,  being 
adorned  with  numerous  dum-palms,  gawo,  and  tamarind-trees, 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  busiisu ;  while  farther  on,  the  as- 
cending ground  was  covered  with  "timfafia"  {Asdepias  gigantea), 
"  retem  "  (or  broom),  and  "  damankadda."  But  after  a  while,  when 
rank  grass  again  began  to  prevail,  this  arm  also  became  greatly 
obstructed,  being  separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches. 
The  water  being  only  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we  proceed- 
ed rather  slowly  onward,  winding  along  in  a  northerly  direction, 
at  times  diverging  more  to  the  west,  at  others  more  to  the  east ; 
tin  about  an  hour  after  noon  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Fatta, 
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situated  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  snrronnded  by  extensive  rice- 
gronnds,  where  the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  field. 

The  river  here  changes  its  direction  to  the  west,  being  probably 
joined  by  another  branch,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see,  and  we 
began  steering  in  that  direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at 
not  moving  directly  toward  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the 
animated  songs  of  our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  movement 
of  their  oars  with  a  barbarous,  but  not  unmelodious  account  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  A'skia.  A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to 
the  scenery.  Our  living  also  was  not  so  bad,  a  couple  of  fine  fishes, 
which  we  had  succeeded  in  buying  j5x)m  some  fishermen,  having 
been  prepared  over  the  fire,  and  aflfording  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  farther  we  proceeded  onward  the  more  the  channel  widen- 
ed, becoming  firee  fix)m  reeds,  although  occasionally  adorned  by  a 
floating  layer  of  water-lilies.  However,  beyond  the  village  of  Gu- 
rijigge,  or  Guridlgge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  we  chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which  broke  the 
force  of  the  water.  It  is  natural  that,  as  this  is  not  a  river  of  it- 
self fed  by  its  own  sources,  but  merely  a  backwater  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  great  river,  the  current  in  general  must  come  firom 
the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 

Having  kept  for  some  time  along  the  reed-grass  of  the  southern 
shore  in  a  winding  direction,  we  again  emerged  into  open  water, 
where  the  poles  of  our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  found  no  bottom ;  and  we  kept  steadily  on,  although  oc- 
casionally quite  alarmed  by  our  southwesterly  direction,  which 
threatened  to  carry  us  rather  to  Hamda- Allahi  than  to  Timbuktu ; 
till  at  length,  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Goilo,  we 
changed  our  direction  to  W.N.W.,  and  passing  some  floating  reed 
islands,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  direction  to  reach  the  chief  object 
of  our  journey.  But  a  storm  that  had  been  gathering  induced  us 
with  the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a  wide  grassy  creek 
of  the  eastern  shore,  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  strong 
wind,  which  easily  upsets  this  light  craft.  Four  fishing-boats  were 
lying  not  far  fix)m  us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a  feeling  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes  molested  us  not  a 
little,  and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in  the  water  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded  finom  the  young 
alligators,  or  rather  zangway. 

These  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the  shallow  shore. 
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Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  passengers,  two  or  tliree  times  a  day, 
to  wade  through  deep  water  backward  and  forward.  This,  coup- 
led with  the  great  quantity  of  water  continually  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  these  boats,  is  the  reason  why  all  the  people  who  travel 
along  the  Niger  are  subject  to  rheumatism.  The  governor  of 
Say,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his  voyage 
up  the  river  to  Gagho,  hafl  become  quite  lame. 

Friday^  Sq^tember  2d  It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  in  which  we  had  moored 
our  vessel,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a 
pole  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  and  one  at  the  stem  of  the  boat. 
We  began  our  day's  voyage  by  slowly  gliding  along  the  river,  by 
the  strength  of  a  local  current,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  an  hour ;  but  soon  our  boatmen  began  to  make  use  of  their 
oars,  and  we  advanced  with  more  rapidity.  The  open  channel 
was  here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  the  uniform  level  of 
which  was  broken  by  a  hilly  eminence  covered  with  fine  fields  of 
millet,  when  we  saw  upon  our  left  a  smaller  arm  of  the  &nsider- 
able  channel  running  fi:om  the  southwest.  This,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  water-course  which,  at  a 
later  season,  forms  the  general  high  road  of  those  people  who  go 
from  Sarayamo  to  Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
this  branch  is  preferred  by  those  who  come  from  the  north.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  branch  we  halted  awhile  at  the  western  shore, 
where,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  there  is  a  small  village  called 
Koito,  surrounded,  by  fine  trees. 

After  a  short  delay  we  set  out  again  oA  our  zigzag  voyage, 
while  onQ  of  our  boatmen,  his  harpoon  in  hand,  proceeded  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  From  a  wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a 
narrow  channel,  while  the  grassy  expanse  spread  out  on  each  side 
to  a  great  extent ;  and,  making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  we 
emerged  into  a  wide  open  branch,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  one  along  which  our  course  had  lain,  it  being  the  principal 
trunk  of  the  westerly  water-course  of  Sarayamo.  As  soon  as  we 
had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded 
proofs  of  a  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  while  the  current,  which 
at  first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable  that  we  ad- 
vanced rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  or  channel, 
forming  one  large  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less 
than  fi-om  600  to  700  y anls,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel,  at  least  as  far  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  from  the 
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poles  of  our  boatmen,  measured  fourteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  at 
times  even  as  much  as  eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks 
were  enlivened  by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encampment 
of  herdsmen  with  their  cattle.  The  western  shore  especially  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  diim-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind- 
trees,  sarkakaya,  and  others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeated- 
ly delayed  by  shifting  sands  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river, 
we  moved  on  in  a  tolerably  direct  northerly  course  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Menesengay,  situated  on  sandy  downs  about  twenty 
feet  high,  beyond  a  deep  gulf  of  the  westerly  shore.  The  low 
grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the  place  of  resort  for 
numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower  ground  emerging  at  present 
only  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  was  enlivened  by  nimibers  of 
water-birds,  which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a  great  many 
windings,  but  proceeding  generally  in  an  easterly  direction.  But 
now  the  water-course  began  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter pf*a  noble  river,  bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,  clad 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  tamarind  and  kafia  trees,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  by  cattle.  Our  voyage  was  very  delightftd,  gliding,  as 
we  were,  smoothly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  keeping 
mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  noble  stream,  our  boatmen  only 
changing  their  course  once  to  touch  at  the  northern  shore,  in  order 
to  procure  for  a  few  shells  the  luxury  of  some  kola-nuts,  of  which 
even  these  poor  people  were  by  no  means  insensible.  At  length, 
having  passed  between  the  villages  of  Haib6ngu  on  the  northern, 
and  Dara-kaina  on  the  southern  shore,  we  again  exchanged  onr 
southeasterly  direction  for  a  more  northerly  one,  proceeding  along 
a  veiy  broad  water-course ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  open  water  was 
broken  by  a  broad  grassy  island,  which  left  only  a  small  channel 
on  the  west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable  width. 
Meanwhile  the  evening  was  approaching,  and  we  met  with  several 
delays,  once  in  order  to  buy  some  fish,  and  another  time  on  ac- 
count of  our  boatmen  having  lost  their  harpoon,  with  which  they 
occasionally  endeavored  to  catch  some  lai^e  species  offish  which 
were  swimming  alongside  our  boat.  They  were  very  dexterous 
in  diving,  although  it  required  some  time  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  spot  where  the  slender  instrument  had  been  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom. This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the  double  spear  used 
by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta,  one  of  the  tribes  of  A'damawa, 
such  as  the  Bageld,  and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  B6mu. 
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We  had  now  entered  a  splendid  reach  of  the  river,  which,  al- 
most free  &om  reeds,  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  we 
glided  pleasantly  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  northern  bank,  which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees;  till  at 
length,  darkness  setting  in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  now,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening, 
spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  sur&ce  like  a  beautiful  mirror, 
and  which  at  this  place  was  certainly  not  less  than  1000  yards 
broad,  straight  for  the  evening  fires  of  the  village  Banay,  which 
was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moored  our  vessel  at  the 
northeasterly  bend  of  the  gulf  round  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Most  of  our  party  slept  on  shore,  while  others  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mat- 
ting which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  Awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky, 
and  quietly  enjoyed  for  a  few.  hours  the  fine  river  scenery,  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  belt  of  vegetation,  while  our  boatmen  endeavored 
to  replace  one  of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a  new 
one,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which  measured 
twenty-one  feet.  The  town  or  village  itself  is  inhabited  by  Son- 
ghay  and  Fdlbe,  the  latter  being  in  possession  of  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  The  cattle  being  just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach 
near  the  river,  were  milked  soon  after  sunrise,  and  furnished  me 
with  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage,  which  must  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  European  traveler  in  these 
countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the  bay  to  the 
south,  at  the  point  where  we  had  moored  our  boat ;  but  there  was 
a  suburb  of  detached  huts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tawarek,  and  this 
part  of  the  shore  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  When 
we  at  length  continued  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a  great 
many  dum-palms,  which  served  to  farther  embellish  the  country, 
while  kad^fia,  or  t6so,  seemed  to  form  the  staple  produce  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  lined  the  shores.  The  scenery  was  the 
more  interesting,  as,  brides  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  water, 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  were  just  swimming  across  the  river, 
which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such  a  task,  would  have  been 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  people  who 
accompanied  them  in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  continue  their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
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calves.  However,  in  these  regions  along  the  Niger,  with  its  nu- 
merous channels,  backwaters,  and  swamps,  man  as  well  as  beast 
must  be  accustomed  to  swimming.  I  took  great  pains  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  current  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  as- 
certaining the  feet ;  and  altogether,  in  this  net-worj?  of  creeks 
and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to  be  very  uncertain,  going  in 
on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  we  were 
now  approaching  the  trunk  of  the  river,  following  in  general  a 
northerly  direction  with  a  slight  westerly  deviation.  The  gradu- 
ally sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the  dense  rich  bush  call- 
ed b<5gina  by  the  Songhay. 

But  at  present  these  shores^  once  animated  with  the  bustle  of 
many  larger  and  smaller  villages  of  the  native  Songhay,  were 
buried  in  silence  and  solitude,  a  turbulent  period  of  almost  20O 
years  having  succeeded  to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay 
king,  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skia,  held  the  whole  of  these  regions 
under  his  powerful  sway.  No  less  than  four  dwelling-places* 
along  this  tract  of  the  river  had  been  destroyed  on  one  and  the 
same  day  by  the  father  of  Galaijo,  the  prince  whom  we  had  met 
on  our  journey  a  short  distance  from  Say.  A  solitary  antelope, 
with  her  young,  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  present  state  of 
desolation  that  we  observed  during  several  hours'  navigation,  but 
the  banks  were  occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the 
tamarind-tree,  a  tree  called  b6gi  appeared  in  great  quantities ;  it 
bears  a  yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  having  four  or  five 
large  kernels,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  af- 
forded us  a  very  refreshing  treat. 

Having  met  with  a  short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a  thimder- 
storm  which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we  observed  the  island  of 
K6ra,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river 
ahead  of  us,  the  water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm 
branches  off  round  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  present- 
ing here  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  But  we  had  scarcely 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  river  itself,  when  a  second  and 
heavier  thimder-storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  threatened 
to  -break  forth,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grassy  eastern 
shore  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the  boat,  when  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  lasted,  with  great  violence,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth  was  entirely  swamped,  and  I 
remained  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  during  the  whole  night 
*  These  places  are  Bango,  Ujfnne,  Gakoira,  and  another  one. 
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Sunday^  September  ^th.  The  weather  having  deared  up,  we  set 
out  at  an  early  hour,  following  a  northeasterly  direction  through 
an  open  water  not  obstructed  by  reeds,  but  soon  halted  again  for 
prayer  near  the  green  bushy  shore ;  while  from  the  opposite  side 
of  tiie  island  of  K6ra,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  cackling  of  fowls,  and 
the  voices  of  men  were  distinctly  to  be  heard,  the  island  being 
still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  the  people  being  said  to  possess 
even  a  good  number  of  horses.  It  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
me  here  to  fall  into  the  course  pursued  by  that  very  meritorious 
French  traveler,  'R6n6  Cailli^  on  his  toilsome  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney through  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa, 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  me 
to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account  Following  close 
upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  unfortunate 
Major  Laing,  who  had  been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on 
his  desperate  journey  from  Timbuktu,  Cailli^  naturally  excited 
against  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  could  not 
but  seem  extraordinaiy  that  a  poor  unprotected  adventurer  like 
himself  should  succeed  in  an  enterprise  where  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  noble-minded  ofl&cers  of  their  army  had  suc- 
cumbed. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was  about  600 
yards  in  width,  and  gradually  exchanging  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  observed  after  a  few  nules'  advance 
the  first  river-horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the 
Niger,  carrying  their  heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  immense 
boxes,  and  rather  frightening  our  boatmen,  who  did  not  seem  to 
relish  a  teie-d't^ie  with  these  animals,  till  I  sent  a  ball  after  them. 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  townof  Gakoira,  near  which 
the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  rice-fields,  and  having 
again  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  covered  with  nu- 
merous kalgo-trees,  in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their 
breakfast  with  comfort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a  large  bend  of 
the  river  where  the  town  of  Danga  is  situated  on  the  right,  be- 
yond a  swampy  low  ground.  This  is  probably  the  same  town  so 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  interesting  records  of  Baba  A'hmed. 
especially  as  the  residence  of  the  Piillo  chief.  Sambo  Lamido,  who 
at  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  achieving  that  destruction.  *  We  then  crossed  from 
here  to  the  other  side,  and  passed  the  town  of  Sanyare  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland,  which  at  times  appears  to  be  changed  into  an 
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island,  and  containing,  besides  a  good  number  of  reed  huts,  even 
a  few  clay  dwellings.  Here  our  people  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  some  tobacco,  but  were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives 
being  too  much  afraid  of  their  fanatical  master,  the  Sh^kho  ATi- 
medu  ben  A'hmedu. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us,  we  entered  a  fine  northerly 
Teach  belonging  to  the  branch  which  was  finally  to  carry  us  into 
the  great  river  itself,  and  left  the  town  of  Sanyare  beyond  the 
shallow  sand-bank,  conspicuous  on  account  of  a  group  of  majestic 
tamarind-trees.  Here  the  inhabitants  wanted  to  barter  some  sour 
milk  for  negro  com,  which  to  them,  with  their  ordinary  diet  of 
rice,  seemed  to  be  a  luxury.  Having  lost  some  time,  we  at  length 
had  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before  us ;  and  here,  at  the  point 
of  junction,  there  started  forth  from  the  easterly  shore  a  group  of 
solitary  trees,  which  appeared  to  form  the  usual  nocturnal  place 
of  resort  for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighborhood,  the  trunk  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  overlaid  with  a  white  crust, 
formed  by  the  droppings  of  these  visitors,  which  with  animated 
cries  were  collecting  together  toward  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a  low  and 
bare  headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  would  be  en- 
tirely under  water,  we  at  once  entered  the  middle  of  that  magnifi- 
cent river,  the  I'sa,  or  Mayo  Ballfo,  running  here  from  W.  86°  S. 
to  E.  85®  N.,  which  has  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Europeans 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  at  this  spot  about  a  mile  across,  and 
by  its  magnitude  and  solemn  magnificence  in  the  new  moon  which 
was  rising  in  front  of  us,  and  with  the  simmier  lightning  at  times 
breaking  through  the  evening  sky,  inspired  my  servants  with  real 
awe  and  almost  fright ;  while  we  were  squatting  on  the  shelving 
roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and  looked  with  searching  eyes  along  the 
immense  expanse  of  the  river  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  where 
the  object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  from  the  previous 
night's  wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay  to  at  the  ancient  Songhay 
town  of  Koiretago,  which  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance, 
but  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tarki  chief  Somki,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
but  in  order  to  take  care  of  my  luggage,  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on 
shore,  where  I  might  have  lain  down  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  choos- 
ing rather  to  remain  on  board  our  firail  boat 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KA'BARA. — ENTRANCE  INTO  TIMBU'KTU. 

September  7ihj  1853.  Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many 
moriths'  exertion,  was  to  carry  me  to  the  harbor  of  Timbuktu. 
We  started  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of 
*the  liver,  first  in  a  northeasterly,  then  in  an  almost  northerly  di- 
rection, till  finding  ourselves  opposite  the  small  hamlet  Tasakal, 
mentioned  by  CaiUi^,*  we  began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of 
the  northern  bank,  which,  from  its  low  character,  presented  a  very 
varying  appearance,  while  a  creek,  separating  from  the  trunk,  en- 
tered the  low  ground.  The  river,  a  month  or  two  later  in  the 
season,  inundates  the  whole  country  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
magnificent  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishing-boats,  now 
seemed  almost  tenantless,  the  only  objects  which  in  the  present 
reduced  state  of  the  country  animated  the  scenery,  being  a  num- 
ber of  large  boats  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  us  near  the  shore  of 
the  village  Kor6me.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  river  was 
of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  disclosed  some  new  features  for 
which  I  had  not  been  prepared ;  for,  while  the  water  on  which 
Koxdme  was  situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the 
chief  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  took  its  di- 
rection to  the  southeast,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  group 
of  islands  called  Day,  at  the  headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of 

Tarasham-t 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I  bade  farewell  to  that  noble 
river  as  it  turned  away  from  us,  not  being  sure  whether  it  would 
fell  to  my  lot  to  explore  its  farther  course,  although  it  was  my 
firm  intention  at  the  time  to  accomplish  this  task  if  possible. 
Thus  we  entered  the  branch  of  Kor6me,  keeping  along  the  grass 
which  here  grows  in  the  river  to  a  great  extent,  till  we  reached 
llie  village,  consisting  of  nothing  but  temporary  huts  of  reed, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
were  to  be  removed  farther  inland.  Notwithstanding  its  frail 
character,  this  poor  little  village  was  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wharfe,  where  a  number  of  boats  were  repairing.    The  master  of 

*  Cailli^s  Journey  to  Timbilktu,  vol.  ii.,  p.  80. 
t  "TiCrashto"  means  a  house  or  dwelling. 
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our  own  craft  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this  river  arc 
serfe,  or  nearly  in  that  condition),  we  were  obliged  to  halt  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  my  boat  But  even 
there  I  was  incommoded  with  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who 
were  very  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  person  I  was.  It 
was  here  that  we  heard  the  unsatisfiictory  news  that  El  Bakay, 
whose  name  as  a  just  and  intelligent  chief  alone  had  given  me 
confidence  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  absent  at  the  time  in 
Gtindam,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which* 
had  arisen  between  the  Tawarek  and  the  Berabfsh ;  and  as  from 
the  very  beginning,  when  I  was  planning  my  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, I  had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  success  upon  the 
noble  and  trustworthy  character  which  was  attributed  to  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay  by  my  informants,  this  piece  of  information 
produced  a  serious  effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting  voyage,  following 
first  a  southeasterly,  then  a  northeasterly  direction  along  this 
branch,  which,  for  the  first  three  miles  and  a  half,  retained  some 
importance,  being  here  about  200  yards  wide,  when  the  channel 
divided  a  second  time,  the  more  considerable  branch  turning  off 
toward  Y^uwa  and  Zegalia,  and  other  smaller  hamlets  situated 
on  the  islands  of  Day,  while  the  water-course  which  we  followed 
dwindled  away  to  a  mere  narrow  meadow-water,  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal,  which,  as  I  now  heard, 
is  entirely  dry  during  the  dry  season,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  embark  directly  at  E^bara  for  places  situated  higher  up 
or  lower  down  the  river.  But  at  that  time  I  had  formed  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  navigable  for  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year,  and  thence  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Cailli6  to  have  reached  Kabara  in  his 
boat  in  the  month  of  April.  The  navigation  of  this  water  be- 
came so  difficult,  that  all  my  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
boat,  which  with  great  difficulty  was  dragged  on  by  the  boatmen, 
who  themselves  entered  the  water  and  lifted  and  pushed  it  along 
with  their  hands.  But  before  we  reached  Kabara,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  sandy  eminence,  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  widened  to  a  tolerably  large  basin  of  circular  shape ;  and 
here,  in  fix)nt  of  the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats  were  lying,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  place  some  little  life.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  channel  becomes  navigable  for  larger  boats,  the  intercourse 
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becomes  ixmch  more  aiiimated.  During  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Songhay  empire,  an  iminteirapted  intercourse  took  place  between 
Gagho  and  Timbuktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Timbtiktu  and 
Jenni  on  the  other,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  always  lying  here 
under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  of  great  power  and  influence.  The 
basin  has  such  a  regular  shape  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artificial ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  as  Kabara  from 
the  most  ancient  times  has  been  the  harbor  of  Timbtiktu,  and  at 
times  seems  even  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  lat- 
ter place  itself. 

A  branch  of  the  river  turns  off  to  the  east,  without  however 
reaching  the  main  trunk,  so  that  in  general,  except  when  the 
whole  countiy  is  inxmdated,  boats  from  E^abara  which  are  going 
down  the  river  must  first  return  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to-* 
ward  Xorome,  in  order  to  reach  the  main  branch.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  however,  when  this  whole  region  is  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  the  scene  was  not  entirely  wanting 
in  life ;  for  women  were  filling  their  pitchers  or  washing  clothes 
on  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  water,  while  a  number  of  idle 
people  had  collected  on  the  beach  to  see  who  the  stranger  was  that 
had  just  arrived. 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people  on  shore  in 
order  to  obtain  quarters,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  possible,  when 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  procured  a  comfortable  dwelling  for 
me.  The  house  where  I  was  lodged  was  a  large  and  grand  build- 
ing (if  we  take  into  account  the  general  relations  of  this  country), 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  Ae 
town  is  situated.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very 
massive  clay  walls,  which  were  even  adorned,  in  a  slight  degree, 
with  a  rude  kind  of  relief ;  and  it  included,  besides  two  ante- 
roomis,  an  inner  court-yard,  with  a  good  many  smaller  chambers, 
and  an  upper  story.  The  interior,  with  its  small  stores  of  every 
kind,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in 
different  departments,  resembled  Noah's  ark,  and  afforded  a  cheer- 
M  sight  of  homely  comfort  which  had  been  preserved  here  fix)m 
more  ancient  and  better  times,  notwithstanding  the  enactions  of 
Ftilbe  and  Imdshagh. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for  my  people 
and  luggage,  I  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  busy  landlady,  a  tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy  Songhay  merchant,  endeavored 
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to  make  heiself  agreeable,  and  offered  me  the  various  delicacies  of 
her  store  for  sale ;  but 'these  were  extremely  scanty,  the  chief  at- 
traction to  US,  besides  a  small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey, 
being  some  onions,  of  which  I  myself  was  not  less  in  want  than 
my  people  for  seasoning  our  simple  food ;  but  firesh  ones  were  not 
even  to  be  got  here,  the  article  sold  being  a  peculiar  preparation 
which  is  imported  fix)m  Sansandi,  the  onions,  which  are  of  very 
small  size,  being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in  water,  then  pounded  in 
a  wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means  of  some  butter, 
made  up  into  a  sort  of  round  ball,  which  is  sold  in  small  pats  of 
aninchandahalf  in  diameter  for  five  shells  each:  these  are  called 
"  lawashi "  in  Fulfiilde,  or  "  gabd  "  in  the  Songhay  language.  Be- 
sides this  article,  so  necessaiy  for  seasoning  the  food,  I  bought  a 
Tittle  bulanga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order  to  light  up  the  dark 
room  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters ;  but  the  night  which  I 
passed  here  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  musquitoes  which  infest  the  whole  place. 

Thus  broko  the  6th  of  September — ^a  very  important  day  for 
me,  as  it  was  to  determine  ^e  kind  of  reception  I  was  to  meet 
with  in  this  quarter.  But  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  my 
prospects,  I  felt  cheerful  and  iull  of  confidence ;  and,  as  I  was  now 
again  firmly  established  on  dry  soil,  I  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  my  horse,  which  had  successfully  crossed  all  the  different 
branches  lying  between  Eabara  and  Sarayamo ;  but  I  was  sony 
to  find  him  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

While  traversing  the  village  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  clay 
buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  here,  amounting  to  between  160 
and  200 ;  however,  these  are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kabara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  magazines 
for  storing  up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  o^  and 
the  foreign  merchants  residing  in,  Timbiiktu  and  Sansandi.  There 
are  two  small  market-places,  one  containing  about  twelve  stalls 
or  sheds,  where  all  sorts  of  articles  are  sold,  the  other  being  used 
exclusively  for  meat  Although  it  was  still  early  in  the  day, 
women  were  already  busy  boiling  rice,  which  is  sold  in  smaU 
portions,  or  made  up  into  thin  cakes  boiled  with  bulanga,  and 
sold  for  five  shells  each.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
muster  about  2000,  are  Songhay ;  but  the  authorities  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  whose  principal  wealth  consists  of  cattle, 
the  only  exception  being  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  the  harbor 
— a  very  ancient  office,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Alimed  Baba — 
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which  at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  MiUay  Easim,  a  sherif  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  emigrated  originally  fix>m  the  Gharb  or 
Morocco,  but  who  has  become  so  Sudanized  that  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  former  knowledge  of  Arabic.  On  account  of  thq  cattle 
being  driven  to  a  great  distance,  I  found  that  milk  was  veiy 
scarce  and  dear.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  a  little  rice,  but  have 
some  cotton,  besides  bamia,  or  Corchorua  oUUrrius^  and  melons  of 
various  descriptions. 

Having. returned  to  my  quarters  from  my  walk  through  the 
town,  I  had  to  distribute  several  presents  to  some  people  whom 
El  Walati  chose  to  represent  as  his  brothers  and  friends.  Having 
then  given  to  himself  a  new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  Niipe  manu- 
&cture,  a  new  "haf,"  and  the  white  bemils  which  I  wore  myself, 
I  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  out  for  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  protection  for  me ;  for  as  yet  I  was  an  outlaw  in  th^ 
oountry,  and  any  ruffian  who  suspected  my  character  might  have 
slain  me,  without  scarcely  any  body  caring  any  thing  about  it; 
and  circumstances  seemed  to  assume  a  very  un&vorable  aspect: 
for  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  Tawarek  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  news  of  my  real  char- 
acter had  transpired.  Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were 
gone,  a  Tarki  chie^  of  the  name  of  Eln^a,  with  tall  and  stately 
figure,  and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as  &r  as  his  shawl  around 
the  fiwje  allowed  them  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
K^-hekikan  to  which  he  belongs,  bearing  a  very  bad  character 
as  a  freebooter,  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  obtruded  himself  upon  me  while  I  was  partaking  of  my  sim- 
ple dish  of  rice ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  took  his  seat  at  a 
short  distance  opposite  to  me.  Not  wishing  to  invite  him  to-  a 
share  in  my  poor  frugal  repast  by  the  usual  "  bismillah,"  I  told 
him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  in  Fuliulde,  that  I  was  dining,  and 
had  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at  present.  Whereupon  he  took 
his  leave,  but  returned  after  a  short  while,  and,  in  a  rather  per- 
emptory manner,  solicited  a  present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said, 
a  great  chief  of  the  country ;  but  as  1  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  being  also  afraid  that  others  might  imitate  his 
example,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  any  thing  before  I 
had  made  due  inquiries  respecting  his  real  importance  from  my 
companion  who  had  just  gone  to  the  town.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  my  argument ;  representing  himself  as  a  great  "  dha- 
lem,"  or  evil-doer,  and  that  as  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm ; 
till  at  length,  afl«r  a  very  spirited  altercation,  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  horse  and  foot,  from.  Timbiiktu,  most  of  them  clad 
in  light  blue  tobes,  tightly  girt  roimd  the  waist  with  a  shawl,  and 
dressed  in  short  breeches  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fight,  their  head  being  covered  with  a  straw  hat  of 
the  peculiar  shape  of  a  little  hut  with  regular  thatch-work,  such  as 
is  fiashionable  among  the  inhabitants  of  Masina  and  of  the  piov* 
inces  farther  west  They  were  armed  with  spears,  besides  which 
some  of  them  wore  also  a  sword :  only  a  few  of  them  had  mus- 
kets. Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and  squatting  down  in 
the  ante-chambers  and  court-yard,  just  where  they  could  find  a 
place,  they  stared  at  me  not  a  little,  and  began  asking  of  each 
other  who  this  strange-looking  fellow  might  be,  while  I  was  re- 
clining on  my  two  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  ones  and  my 
other  luggage  behind  me.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  intrusion,  xmtil  I  learned,  upon  inquiry  firom  my  landlady, 
that  they  were  come  in  order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tawa- 
rek,  who  at  the  time  were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who  had 
driven  away  some  of  their  property.  The  very  person  whom 
they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kn^ha,  who  had  just  left  me,  though 
they  couldv  not  make  out  his  whereabouts.  Having  refreshed 
themselves  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these  people  started 
off;  but  the  alarm  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  and  not  less  than  200  armed  men  came  into  my-apart- 
ments  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time  firom  their 
errand  to  the  town,  I  had  at  length  retired  to  rest  in  the  evening, 
when  shortly  before  midnight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sidi 
A^wate,  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay's  brother,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  took  up  their  quarters  on  tbe  terrace  of  my  house  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  musquitoes ;  and  after  they 
had  been  regaled  with  a  good  supper,  which  had  been  provided 
beforehand  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  I  went  to  pay  my  re-s 
spects  to  them. 

It  was  an  important  interview ;  for,  although  this  was  not  the 
person  for  whom  my  visit  was  specially  intended,  and  whose  &- 
vorable  or  im&vorable  disposition  would  influence  the  whole  sue* 
cess  of  my  arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  present  I  was  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived me.  Now  my  two  messengers  had  only  disclosed  to  him- 
self personally  that  I  was  a  Christian,  while  at  the  same  time 
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diey  liad  laid  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  although  a 
Christian,  I  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Sultan  of 
Stambul;  and  Sidi  A'lawate  inquired  therefore  of  me,  with  great 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now,  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  had  no  direct  letter 
firom  that  quarter.  Even  the  firman,  with  which  we  had  been 
provided  by  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  had  been  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  whom  it  was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I  had  nothing 
with  me  to  show  but  a  firman,  which  I  had  used  on  my  journey 
in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course  had  no  especial  relation  to  the  case 
in  question.  The  want  of  such  a  general  letter  of  protection  fix)m 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  which  I  had  solicited  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  sent  after  me,  was  in  the  sequel  the  chief  cause  of 
my  difficult  and  dangerous  position  in  Timbuktu ;  for,  furnished 
with  such  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  imposed  si- 
lence upon  my  adversaries  and  enemies  there,  and  especially  upon 
the  merchants  from  Morocco,  who  were  instigated  by  the  most 
selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although  I  was  not 
able  to  establish  every  point  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished, 
the  sheikh's  brother  promised  me  protection,  and  desired  me  to  be 
without  any  apprehension  with  regard  to  my  safety;  and  thus 
terminated  my  first  interview  with  this  man,  who,  on  the  whole, 
inspired  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  although  I  was 
glad  to.  think  that  he  was  not  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  to  rely 
for  my  safety.  Having  then  had  a  fisurther  chat  with  his  telamf d, 
or  pupils,  with  whom  I  passed  for  a  Mohammedan,  I  took  leave 
of  the  party,  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  close  apartments  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  house. 

Wednesday^  Sspiemher  7th.  After  a  rather  restless  night,  the  day 
broke  when  I  was  at  length  to  enter  Timbtiktu ;  but  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  performing  this  last  short  stage  of  our  journey, 
deprived  as  we  were  of  blasts  of  burden ;  for  the  two  camels 
which  the  people  had  brought  firom  the  town,  in  order  to  carry 
my  boxes,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
delay  that  we  were  able  to  procure  eleven  donkeys  for  the  trans- 
port of  all  my  luggage.  Meanwhile,  the  rumor  of  a  traveler  of 
importance  having  arrived,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a  breakfest  both  for  mjrself  and  my 
protector.    Just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  length  mount- 
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ing  our  horses,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tarki  chief  Kn^a  was  to  cause 
me  some  more  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had  sent  me  a  yes- 
ael  of  butter,  in  order  thus  to  acquire  a  fidr  claim  upon  my  gen- 
erosity ;  and,  coming  now  for  his  reward,  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  he  heard  the  present  had  fedlen  into  the  hands  of 
other  people. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  length  put  itself  in 
motion,  ascending  the  sand-hills  which  rise  close  beldnd  the  vil- 
lage of  Kabara,  and  which,  to  my  great  regret,  had  prevented 
my  obtaining  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  our  terrace. 
The  contrast  of  this  desolate  scenery  with  the  character  of  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  river  which  I  had  just  left  behind  was  re- 
markable. The  whole  tract  bore  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
desert,  although  the  path  was  thickly  lined  on  both  sides  with 
thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  were  being  cleared  away 
in  some  places,  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed  and 
more  safe,  as  the  Tawarek  never  fail  to  infest  it,  and  at  present 
were  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  having  killed  a  few 
days  previously  three  petty  Tawati  traders  on  their  way  to  A'ra- 
wan.  It  is  from  the  unsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town,  that  the  spot,  about  half  way  between 
Kabara  and  Timbuktu,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of  "  Ur-im- 
mandes,"  ''  he  does  not  hear,"  meaning  the  place  where  the  cry 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not  heard  from  either  side. 

Having  traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by  especial 
names,  where,  in  certain  years,  when  the  river  rises  to  an  unusual 
height,  as  happened  in  lie  course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water 
of  the  inundation  enters,  and  occasionally  forms  even  a  navigable 
channel ;  and  leaving  on  one  side  the  talha-tree  of  the  Well  SAlah, 
covered  with  innumerable  rags  of  the  superstitious  natives,  who 
expect  to  be  generously  rewarded  by  their  saint  with  a  new  shirt, 
we  approached  the  town ;  but  its  dark  masses  of  clay  not  being 
illuminated  by  bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  was  thickly  overcast, 
and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand,^  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished fix)m  the  sand  rubbish  heaped  all  round ;  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a  body  of  people 
were  coming  toward  us,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
stranger,  and  bid  him  welcome.  This  was  a  very  important  mo- 
ment, as,  if  they  had  felt  the  slightest  suspicion  with  r^ard  to 
my  character,  they  might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering  the 
town  at  all,  and  thus  even  endangered  my  life. 
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I  therefore  took  the  hint  of  Alawate,  who  recommended  me  to 
make  a  start  in  advance,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  salute  of  these 
people  who  had  come  to  meet  ns ;  and,  putting  my  horse  to  a 
gallop,  and  gun  in  hand,  I  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when  I  was 
received,  with  many  salams.  But  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  my  enterprise,  but  even  to 
my  own  personal  safety,  as  there  was  a  man  among  the  group 
who  addressed  me  in  Turkish,  which  I  had  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  make  a  suitable  answer  to 
his  compliment;  but,  avoiding  farther  indiscreet  questions,  I 
pushed  on,  in  order  to  get  under  safe  cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated 
round  the  ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  and  left  on  one  side  a 
row  of  dirty  reed  huts  which  encompass  the  whole  of  the  place, 
we  entered  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Tim- 
buktu say,  the  tijeraten,  which  scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to 
proceed  abreast  But  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  populous 
and  wealthy  character  which  this  quarter  of  the  town,  the  Sane- 
Ghingu,  exhibited,  many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
stories,  and  in  their  fa9ade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at  architect- 
ural adornment  Thus,  taking  a  more  westerly  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  troop  of  people,  we  passed  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay,  where  I  was  desired  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  as  I 
had  all  my  arms  loaded  with  ball,  I  prudently  declined  to  do  so, 
and  left  it  to  one  of  my  people  to  do  honor  to  the  house  of  our 
host  We  thus  reached  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
which  was  destined  for  my  residence,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found 
myself  safely  in  my  new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I  shall  make 
a  few  general  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Songhay  and 
Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 


giaieral  observations  on  the  history  of  songhay  and 

timbu'ktu. 

Previously  to  my  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger,  scarcely 
any  data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wide  and 
important  tract,  except  a  few  isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  in- 
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telligence  and' research  by  Mr.  Cooley*  from  El  Bekrf,  the  hisfcOTy 
of  Ebn  Khaldiin,  the  obscure  and  confused  report  of  Leo  about 
the  great  Ischia,  and  the  barren  statement  of  the  conquest  of  Tim- 
biiktu  and  (Jagho,  or  G6go,  by  Miilay  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi,  as 
mentioned  by  some  historians  of  Morocco  and  Spain.  But  I  my- 
self was  so  successful  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
complete  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  from  the  very  dawn 
of  historical  records  down  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era ;  although, 
unfortunately,  circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back  a  com- 
plete copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a  respectable  quarto 
volume,  and  I  was  only  able,  during*  the  few  days  that  I  had  this 
manuscript  in  my  hands  during  my  stay  in  Gand6,  to  make  short 
extracts  of  those  passages  &om  its  contents  which  I  thought  of 
the  highest  interest  in  an  historical  and  geographical  point  of 
view. 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement  of  the  learn- 
ed people  of  Negroland,  were  written  by  a  distinguished  person 
of  the  name  of  A'hmed  Baba,  although  in  the  work  itself  that  in- 
dividual is  only  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  additions  had  been  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand;  but 
on  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  I  had  not  sufficient 
time  to  read  over  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  with  the  necessary 
attention  and  care.  As  for  A'hmed  Baba,  we  know  from  other 
interesting  documents  which  have  lately  come  to  light,t  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  learning,  considering  the  country  in  which  he 
was  bom,  having  composed  a  good  many  books  or  essays,  and 
instructed  a  considerable  number  of  pupils.  Moreover,  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  so  that  even  after 
he  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious  army  of  Mti- 
lay  A'hmed  el  Dhdhebi,  his  very  enemies  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  in  general,  re- 
garded him  with  the  highest  veneration.^: 

This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  trustworthiness  of  his  history,  as  fiir  as  he  was  able  to 
go  back  into  the  past  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral 

♦  Cooley,  "Negroland  of  the  Arabs." 

t  Revue  Africaine,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  "Conqndte  da  Soadan  par  les  Maroeains,'* 
par  le  Baron  Macgackin  de  Slane.  Jonmal  Asiatiqae,  1865,  *'LiU$ratiire  dn 
Soadan,"  par  M.  le  Professor  Cherbonneaa. 

X  This  character  is  meet  strikingly  indicated  in  those  very  remarks  which  M.  le 
Baron  de  Slane  has  published  in  the  notice  (see  preceding  note)  which  was  intend- 
ed to  depreciate  the  m»rit  of  Alimcd  Babii  as  a  historian. 
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traditions  of  the  people  or  firom  written  documents  of  an  older 
period :  for  that  the  beginning  of  his  annals,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  should  be  enveloped  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty  is  very  natural,  and  our  author  himself  is  prudent 
enough  to  pass  over  the  earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory 
•manner,  only  mentioning  the  mere  name  of  each  Idng,  except  that 
he  states  the  prominent  fects  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  each 
dynasty.  Nay,  even  what  he  says  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Za,  allowance  being  made  for  the  absurd  interpretation  of 
names,  which  is  usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  in  general,  and 
also  the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun,  or  Kilnu, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni,*  are  very  characteristic,  and 
certainly  true  in  the  main.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  found- 
er of  the  first  dynasty  immigrated  from  a  foreign  country — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts — ^and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  abolished  the  most  striking  features 
of  pagan  superstition,  namely,  the  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fish,  which  was  probably  the  famous  ayti,  or  Manatus,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,f  and  of  whose  habitat  in  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  I  shall  say  more  fiurther  on ;  while  *  All  Kil- 
lun  succeeded  in  usurping  the  royal  power  by  liberating  his 
oountry  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Melle,  who  had 
conquered  Songhay  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Za- 
Kasl,  the  fifteenth  king  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  about  the  year 
400  of  the  Hejra,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  embraced  Islam,  and  was  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of 
Songhay.  No  man  who  studies  impartially  those  very  extracts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  manuscript,  in  great 
haste  and  under  the  most  unfitvorable  circumstances,  and  which 
were  translated  and  published  ia  the  journal  of  the  Leipsic  Ori- 
ental Society:}:  by  Mr.  Ralfe,  can  deny  that  they  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information.  But  the  knowledge  which  Eu- 
ropeans possessed  of  those  countries,  before  my  discoveries,  was 
so  limited  as  to  render  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  my 
extracts,  which  are  intimately  related  to  localities  formerly  en- 
tirely unknown,  or  in  connection  with  historical  fects  not  bet- 
ter ascertained,  difficult  of  comprehension.    But  with  the  light 

^  *  According  to  Leo,  this  dynasty  emigrated  from  Libya. 

t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 
X  Joamal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  518. 
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now  Bhed  by  my  journey  and  my  researches  over  these  regions 
and  their  inhabitants,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
work  of  A'hmed  Baba  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
which  the  present  age  has  made  to  the  history  of  mankind,  in  a 
branch  which  was  formerly  almost  unknown. 

Alamed  Baba,  however,  limits  himself  to  the  records  of  the  por 
litical  relations  of  Songhay,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  ethno- 
logical questions,  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe ;  for  while  in  general,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
the  towns  of  Tindmna  and  Dire  are  supposed  to  be  the  orginal 
seats  of  the  Songhay,  A'hmed  Baba  apparently  restricts  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Songhay  to  the  eastern  quarter  around  Kukiya, 
stating  distinctly*  that  the  town  of  Timbuktu  was  not  under  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  king  before  it  became  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Kunkur-Miisa,  the  celebrated  King  of  Melle.  Yet 
from  this  statement  we  can  not  conclude  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the  southwest  of  that  town 
were  not  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  before  that  pe- 
riod ;  ibr  Timbuktu,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  being 
founded  by  the  Tawarek  or  Im6shagh,  was  an  independent  place 
by  itself  and  in  the  beginning  not  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  surrounding  region.  It  might  easily  have  happened, 
therefore,  that  the  Songhay  language  was  not  at  all  spoken  in  Tim- 
buktu at  a  former  period,  without  any  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  respecting  the  country  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  river.  But  although,  according  to  A'hmed  Baba's  ac- 
count, the  foundation  of  the  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  Im6- 
shagh,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Songhay  nation  ;t  and  I 
rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was 
the  Songhay  form  Tiimbutu,  from  whence  the  Im^Sshagh  made 
Tumb^tku,  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Arabs  into  Tom- 
buktu.:^ 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipdc  Oriental  Society,  toL  ix.,  p.  526. 

t  "  The  palace  which  was  erected  in  Timbiikta  was  called  '  m'adnk,*  or  '  m*ada- 
gn.'  This  iB  evidently  a  Mandingo  word,  meaning  the  *•  hoose  of  the  king;*  hot  it 
was  certainly  called  so  in  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  na- 
tires,  and  A'hmed  Bibi[  understands  the  former  when  he  says  that  the  building  was 
called  by  this  name  in  their  language." — Joitm,  ofLeipmc  OrienialSoCf  ix.,  p.  625. 

X  The  «  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  original  one,  not  only 
in  the  Songhay,  but  also  in  the  Arabic  form ;  but  it  has  gradually  been  changed 
into  an  t,  and  ahnost  all  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce  and  write  Tun- 

buktn,  ^^  _'j; .    The  town  was  probably  so  called,  because  it  was  built  originally 
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But  the  series  of  clironological  £EtctB  which  we  learn  firom 
A'^hmed  Baba,  or  from  other  sources,  I  shall  give  in  a  tabular 
form  in  the  Appendix.  Here  I  will  only  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  &cts,  and  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  character  of  that  histoiy. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Islim  in  the  two  larger  west- 
erly kingdoms  which  flourished  previously  to  that  of  Songhay — 
I  mean  Ghana,  or  Gbanata,  andMelle — ^had  evidently  emanat^ 
from  the  north,  and  especially  from  Sijilmdsa,  Songhay  appears  to 
have  been  civilized  from  the  other  side,  namely,  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
timate relation  with  which  is  proved  by  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, although,  in  a  political  respect,  it  could  only  adopt  the 
same^  forms  of  government  which  had  been  developed  already  in 
Ohan^  and  Melle ;  nay,  we  shall  find  even  some  of  the  same  titles. 
With  respect  to  Ghana,  we  learn  from  A'hmed  Baba  the  very  in- 
teresting feet*  that  twenty  kings  were  supposed  to  have  ruled  over 
that  kingdom  at  the  time. when  Mohammed  spread  the  new  creed 
which  was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the  globe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  'Alf  Killun  had  made  it 
independent  of  Melle,  could  not  fail  to  remain  rather  weak  and 
insignificant,  as  even  Timbuktu,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of 
the  country  to  the  east  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised  in  its 
limits :  nay,  it  even  appears  that  the  kingdom  was  still,  at  times, 
dependent  in  a  certain  degree  upon  Melle,  the  great  kingdom  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  was  not  until  almost  150 
years  after  the  time  of  All  Killun  that  the  powerful  king  Sonni 
'AK,  the  Sonni  H^  of  Leo  Afiicanus,  conquered  Timbiiktu, 
wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  A.H.  894,  A.D.  1488,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Tawarek,  who  had  themselves  conquered  it  from 
MeUe.  This  king,  although  he  is  represented  by  aU  the  learned 
men  of  Negroland  as  a  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no 
doubt  a  great  conqueror ;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  in  taking 
possession  of  this  town,  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  a  most  se- 
vere pimishment,  surpassing  even  the  horrors  which  had  accom- 
panied the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  King  of  M6si,  nevertheless 
it  was  he  also  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  importance 
which  Timbuktu  henceforth  obtained,  by  conquering  the  central 

in  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  sand-hills.  Tiimbntn  means  hole  or  womb  in  the  Son- 
ghay language :  if  it  were  a  Tem&hight  word,  it  woald  be  written  Ttnbuktu.  The 
name  is  generally  interpreted  by  Enropeans,  well  of  Bnktn,  but  Hn  has  nothing  to 
do  with  well.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  272,  note.  *  See  A'hmed  B^biC,  1.  c,  p.  526. 
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seat  of  the  old  empire  of  Ghanata,  and  thus  inducing  the  rich  mer- 
chants fix)m  the  north,  who  had  formerly  been  trading  with  B£ru 
orWalata,  and  who  had  even  occasionally  resided  there,  to  trans- 
fer their  trade  to  Timbiiktu  and  Gagho.  It  is  the  same  king,  no 
doubt,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
reigns  of  Joao  and  Enmianuel,  sent  several  embassies  into  the  in- 
terior, not  only  to  Melle,*  which  at  that  time  had  already  greatly 
dodined  in  power  and  importance,  but  also  to  Timbuktu,  where 
Sonni  *  AK  seems  to  have  principally  resided ;  and  it  was  perlu^ 
partly  on  account  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with  the 
Christian  king  (to  whom  he  even  opened  a  trading  station  as  fiir 
inland  as  Wadan  or  H6den),  besides  his  cruelty  against  the  chie& 
of  religion,  that  the  Moluunmedans  were  less  satisfied  with  his 
government;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  a  strict  Mo- 
hammedan. 

It  was  Haj  Mohanomed  A'skia  who  founded  the  new  homony- 
mous dynasty  of  the  A^skia,  by  rising  against  his  liege  lord,  the 
son  of  Sonni  *  Alf  ,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  usurping  the 
royal  power;  and,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  career  of  that 
great  conqueror,  we  may  &ncy  we  can  see  in  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  a  sort 
of  Divine  punishment  for  the  example  which  he  had  given  of 
revolt 

We  have  seen  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  of  which  that  of  the 
Sonni  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  continuation,  immigrated  fix>m 
abroad ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  see 
king  Mohammed  A^skia — ^perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that 
ever  ruled  over  Negroland — ^who  was  a  native  of  this  very  coun- 
try, bom  in  the  island  of  Ndni,  a  little  below  Slnder,  in  the  Niger, 
setting  us  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
which  negroes  are  capable.  For,  while  Sonni  *A1£,  like  his  fore- 
fathers, still  belonged  to  that  family  of  foreign  settlers  who  either 
came  from  Yemen,  according  to  ^e  current  tradition,  or,  as  is 
more  credible,  immigrated  firom  Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynasty 
of  the  A^skfa  was  entirely  of  native  descent ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mohamme- 
dans, while  Sonni  'Alf  had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  people 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  map  published  at  Strasbarg  in  the  jear  1518,  the 
kingdom  of  Melle  appears  under  the  name  of  Begnnm  Mnsa  MeUe  de  Ginoria. 
Atlas  of  Santarem,  pi.  No.  13. 
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did  not  know  how  to  give  fhll  vent  to  their  indignation  in  heap- 
ing the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon  him. 

It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  a  person  who  endeavors  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  to  observe 
how,  during  the  time  when  the  Portuguese,  carried  away  by  the 
most  heroic  enterprise  and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having 
gradually  discovered  and  partly  taken  possession  of  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  at  length  doubled  its  southernmost 
promontory,  under  the  guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque, 
founded  their  Indian  empire,  that  at  this  same  time  a  negro  king 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not  only  extended  his  conquests 
&r  and  wide,  from  the  centre  of  Hausa  almost  to  the  borders  of 
tihe  Atlantic,  and  fix)m  the  pagan  country  of  M6si,  in  12°  northern 
latitude,  as  fear  as  Tawat  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  but  also  gov- 
erned the  subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity,  causing  well- 
being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  every  where  within  the  borders  of 
his  extensive  dominions,*^  and  introducing  such  of  the  institutions 
of  Mohammedan  civilization  as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to 
his  subjects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  historical  records,  while  we  are  tolerably  well  informed  as 
to  the  warlike  proceedings  of  this  king,  it  is  merely  from  circum- 
stances which  occasionally  transpire  and  are  slightly  touched 
upon,  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  condition  ' 
of  his  empire;  and,  on  this  point,  I  will  make  a  few  observations, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  foundation  of 
this  empire  so  imstable. 

In  a  former  part  of  my  researches  I  have  entered  into  the  his- 
tory and  polity  of  the  empire  of  B6rnu,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  ihe  latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  its  power  just  at  the  time  when  B6mu  like- 

*  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 'Leo,  who  visited  Kegroland  jast  at  the  timo 
when  this  prince  was  aspiring  to  power,  and  who  mnst  have  written  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and  his  conquests  from  infomation  which  he  had  re- 
oeiyed  after  he  had  left  the  country,  should  treat  this  usurper,  whose  identity  with 
his  Iscbia  can  not  be  doubtfn],  with  very  little  indulgence ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if 
he  purposely  intended  to  give  a  bad  interpretation  to  every  thing  which  the  kinj; 
andertook,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  from  what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings  in  Hausa.  That  the  taxes  imposed  by  him  upon  his  subjects  may  have 
been  heavy,  I  concede  may  be  true,  as  without  a  considerable  revenue  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  a  strong  military  force ;  but  at  least  they  evidently  must  have  been 
much  less  than^they  were  in  the  time  of  Sonni  'Alf,  when  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  engaged  in  war.  We  find  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  salt,  from  each 
load  £5. 
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wise,  having  recovered,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  king  'All  Ghajid^ni,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Soy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its  most  glorious 
period  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Edris,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  of  our  era. 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  these  two  extensive 
kingdoms  of  Negroland  we  soon  discover  that  the  Songhay  em- 
pire, although  likewise  stated  to  be  founded  by  a  Libyan  dy- 
nasty, was  &r  more  despotic  than  its  eastern  rival ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  here  look  either  for  a  divan  of  twelve  great  officers, 
forming  a  powerfiil  and  highly  influential  aristocracy,  or  that 
eclectic  form  of  choosing  a  successor,  both  of  which  we  find  in 
B<5mu :  nay,  not  even  the  office  of  a  vizier  meets  our  eye,  as  we  pe- 
ruse the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  ATmiedBaba.  We  find,  no  doubt, 
powerful  officers  also  in  the  Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case  in  a  large  kingdom;  but  these  appear  to  have  been 

.  merely  governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  de- 
posed at  his  pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  kingdom,  except  when  it  was  plunged  into 
civil  war. 
These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of"  farma"  or  "  fer6ng," 

*  a  title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo  origin,^  and  was  tradition- 
ally derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while 
the  native  Songhay  title  of  "  koy  "  appears  to  be  used  only  in  or- 
der to  denote  officers  of  certain  provinces  which  originally  were 
more  intimately  related  to  Songhay ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  re- 
markable fiewt  tiiat  the  Governor  of  Timbuktu  or  Ttimbutu  is  con- 
stantly called  Ttimbutu-koy,  and  is  only  once  called  Tumbutu- 
mangha-t  Besides  this  province,  those  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  A'hmed  Baba  are  the  following,  going  fix)m  east 
to  west : — ^Dendi,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  D^ndina,  the 
country  between  Kebbi  and  Say,:j:  which  I  have  described  in  the 
account  of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Songhay  population  from  tolerably  ancient  times,  at  least  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  find  none  of  the 

•  See  Cooley,  "Negroland,"  p.  75,  n.  26,  and  p.  77,  n.  28. 

t  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  664.  If  there  be  no  nua- 
take,  there  was  a  '*koy  "  as  well  as  a  <*farma  "  in  some  of  the  prorinces,  snch  ai 
Bira. 

t  A  governor  of  the  town  of  8£y  is  perhaps  indicated  under  the  title  of  Saj-weU. 
— Ibid.,  p.  6o0. 
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three  divisions  of  this  important  province  specified,  not  even  Ken- 
ga  or  Zagha.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  their  history,  especially  that  of  Zagha, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  would  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  country  from  hen^e  toward  the  capital  we  never  find  com- 
prised by  A'hmed  Baba  under  a  general  name,  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Zabdrma  or  Z^rma,  which  I  therefore  conclude 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin,  although  that  country,  at  present  so 
named,  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay. 
West  of  Gagho,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  next  find  the  prov- 
ince of  Banku  or  Bengu,*  which  evidently  comprised  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  studded  with  islands,  as  we  find  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  of  Kabara  taking  refuge  in  the  district  of  Banku, 
with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the 
people  of  Morocco.  Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Bantal,  the 
limits  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  we  come  to  the 
province  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evidently  comprised  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  round  about  Timbuktu,  and  perhaps 
some  distance  westward ;  but  without  including  that  town  itself, 
which  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  nor  even  the  harbor  of  Kabara, 
which  at.that  time  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  special  officer  or  "fiirma,"  who,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Bal-m'a,  or  the  Governor  of  Bal,  who  was  able  to  call  him  to  ac- 
count-t  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bal,  who  bore  the  pe- 
culiar title*of  "  Bal-m*a,"  a  word  likewise  of  Mandingo  origin,  m'a 
corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  "  koy,"  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  a  military  respect,  while  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu  enjoyed  perhaps 
greater  authority,  and  the  office  of  the  Tiimbutu-koy  seems  always 
to  have  been  filled  by  a  learned  man  or  filkih,  proving  that  this 
town  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  seat  of  learning ;  and  that 
the  fikih  who  governed  the  town  of  Timbuktu  possessed  great 
power  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  A'hmed  Baba  mentions  it  as 
as  a  proof  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Al  Hadi,  the  Governor 

*  That  Banku  lay  between  Timbifttu  and  Gh^go  is  eyident  from  the  fact  that  the 
|]:oTernor  of  that  province  fled  to  Gagho,  when  Mohammed  Sadik,  the  GrOTcmor  of 
Bel  or  Bal,  marched  upon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

t  See  the  account  in  the  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  5i5. 

Vol.  TTL— T 
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ofTindfnna,  that  he  did  not  go  in  person  to  the  kadhi  to  pay  him 
his  compliments. 

Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Timbdktu,  we  come  to 
the  very  important  province  of  Kiirmina,  with  the  capital  Tindir- 
ma,  which  very  often  served  as  a  residence  for  the  king  himself^ 
and  became  the  chosen  seat  of  A'skfa  Daiid.  The  importance  of 
this  province  of  Kiirmina  seems  to  have  been  based,  not  merely 
upon  its  military  strength  and  populousness,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  to  supply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its 
two  large  towns  of  Qigho  and  Kiikia,  with  grain ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently on  this  account  that  the  governor  of  that  province  is  on  one 
occasion  called  the  store-keeper  and  provider  of  the  king  *  South- 
west from  the  province  of  Kurmina  there  were  two  provinces, 
Dirmaf  and  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  except  that  we  know  that  Bara  must  have  lain  rather 
along  the  southeasterly  branch  of  the  river,  while  Dirma,  having 
probably  derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dfre,  is  most  likely 
to  be  sought  for  on  the  northwesterly  branch,  although  Caillid 
places  Diriman,  as  he  calls  it,  south  of  the  river.  The  province 
or  district  of  Sha'a:|:  may  probably  be  identical  with  the  district 
round  the  important  town  of  S'a,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
northeast  of  the  lake  Debu,  and  of  which  farther  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  itineraries.  Proceeding  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  have  the  province  of  Masina,  a  name  which,  under  the 
form  of  Masln,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  El  Bekri,§  but  the  limits  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  central  part  com- 
prises the  islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  ot  the  river, 
the  Mayo  ball^  and  the  Mayo  ghann&)  or  dhann&),  and  proba- 
bly comprised  in  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important 
town  of  Zagha,  the  chief  seat  of  Tekrdr,  which  Haj  Mohammed 
A'skfa  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, however,  and  probably  serves  to  show  the  preponderance  of 
the  element  of  the  Pdlbe  in  Masina,  where  they  seem  to  have  es- 

*  Jonrnal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  541 :  **  Then  he  made  KishTa 
fer^ng  of  Ktfrmina,  and  gave  him  the  office  of  mexr'a  f^/** 

t  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dirma  was  originally  the  name  or  title  of  the  Goremor 
of  Dfre,  as  Balm'a  was  that  of  the  Governor  of  Bal,  and  that  it  was  in  after-times 
conferred  npon  the  province  of  which  he  was  the  ruler. — Cailli^  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

X  Jonrnal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  544. 

§  £1  Bekr(,  ed.  Macgnckin  dc  Slane,  p.  150 :  ^jsr^U  vlXU 
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tablished  themselves  fix)m  very  ancient  times,  that  the  governor 
of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  Masina-mangha,  instead  of  Ma- 
sina-&rma. 

To  the  northwest  of  Masina,  we  have  the  province  of  Baghena, 
which  comprised  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ghana  or  Ghanata,  and  the  important  town  of  Bfru  or  Walata, 
which,  before  Timbtiktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  Sonni  *A11,  was  the  great  centre  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  Negroland.  The  province  of  Baghena  was  also  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as 
it  did,  closely  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which, 
at  this  time,  formed  almost  the  only  portion  that  remained  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  which  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  the  Im6shagh  or 
Tawaiek  became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  mentioned  by  A'h- 
med  Baba,  namely,  the  province  of  H6mbori,  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Bur- 
gu,*  or  rather  Barba,  though  the  latter  country  was  apparently 
never  entirely  subjected. 

The  governors  of  these  provinces  were  certainly  possessed  of 
considerable  power,  and  belonging,  as  they  did  in  general,  to  the 
royal  fiumily,  exercised  a  veiy  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  des* 
tinies  of  the  empire,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became  weak  and  debilitated.  The  Governor  of  Kdrmina,  espe» 
dally,  conscious  of  the  important  influence  and  the  rich  character 
of  his  province,  was  very  prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it 
was  certainly  a  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  it 
was  not  customary  among  the  Songhay  to  murder  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  newly-elected  king,  or  to  render  them  incapable 
of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dignity  by  depriving  them  of  their  sight 
(as  is  still  the  custom  in  Waday),  or  in  some  other  manner  dis- 
abling them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  stability  of  the  empire  that  so  many  royal  princes 
were  constantly  instdled  as  governors  of  powerftd  provinces,  some 

*  In  the  passage  (Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society),  p.  546,  in  the  seventh 
line,  a  second  ^C  is  added  by  mistake.  The  name  can  not  be  read  as  Bnrga-koy, 
as  an  the  parties  composing  the  army  of  the  pretender  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  are 
said  to  hare  bek>nged  to  the  people  of  the  voett,  while  Borga  is  situated  at  the  S.E. 
frontier  of  Songhay;  nay,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  page  547,  that  the  Barakoy  is 
meant,  and  not  the  Bnrgu-koy. 
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of  them  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital.  Such  a  gov- 
ernment could  only  prosper  under  the  rule  of  a  powerfiil  king,  such 
as  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skfa  was  during  his  most  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  government  of  Songhay  was 
fiax  more  despotic  than  that  of  Bornu,  where,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,*  the  election  of  a  new  king  firom  among  the  royal 
princes  was  placed  in  the  haCnds  of  three  electors,  themselves 
chosen  from  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  country ;  while  the 
kings  of  Songhay  appear  originaily  to  have  designated  their  own 
successor  among  the  royal  princes,  there  being  even  an  establish- 
ed dignity  of  something  like  an  heir-apparent  or  crown-prince, 
with  the  title  of  "  ferdng-mangha  :"t  but  this  principle,  as  is  natu- 
rally the  case  in  barbaric  states  without  any  written  constitution, 
was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  king  exerci^d  paramoimt  au- 
thority, while  we  see  in  other  cases  the  army  or  even  a  powerful 
governor  choosing  a  successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed 
Mohammed  Bankori  and  installed  in  his  place  A'skfa  Ism'afl. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay  a  regular 
vizier ;  but  we  find  a  sort  of  treasurer  in  the  person  of  the  "  kha- 
tfb,"  that  is  to  say  the  imam  who  preaches  before  the  congregation 
every  Friday.  Thus  we  find  the  great  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia 
taking  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz.,  300,000  mithkals,  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Khatib  'Omar  ;$  but  wc 
even  find,  in  another  passage,  the  same  khatflj  authorized  to  lib- 
erate a  princely  prisoner;  and  from  a  third  passage§  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  khatib  in  Gagho  exercised  the  same  authority  as 
the  kadhi  in  Timbtiktu,  although  we  find  a  kadhi  besides  him  in 
the  capital. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state  prison  in  Son- 
ghay, namely,  in  a  place  called  Kantii,  the  exact  situation  of 
which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.    This 

♦  Vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  The  exact  meaning  of  the  title  ''fer^ng-mangha,"  and  the  authoritr  with 
which  it  was  invested,  are  not  quite  clear;  for  although  there-  is  little  doubt  that 
''fcreng-mangha"  signifies  "  great  prince,"  it  b  remarkable  that  on  various  occa- 
sions we  find  two  "  ferdng-mangha"  instead  of  one ;  and  it  is  stated  of  Mohammed 
Ban  A'skfa,  that  he  expressly  designated  two  (J.  O.  S.,  p.  545).  Moreover,  wc 
find  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into  account  in  appointing  a  successor 
(lb.,  p.  546).  But  another  passage  (lb.,  p.  662)  is  not  less  clear,  stating  plainly 
that,  the  fertfng-mangha  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  A'skfa  named  another 
prince  as  his  successor,  implying  clearly  the  identity  of  the  title  *'fer^ng-mangha** 
¥rith  that  of  heir-apparent        X  Joum.  Leips.  Orient.  Soc.  p.  633.       §  lb.,  p.  555. 
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prison  could  not  Ml  to  become  of  great  importance  as  the  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  in  the  royal  family  increased ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was  quite  full  of  royal  prisoners, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  various  assassin- 
ations which  occurred  there,  fully  corresponded  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tower  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  po- 
lygamy, with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the  harlm,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Songhay  empire  from  the  high 
position  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Sonni  'All  and  Haj  Mo- 
hammed A'skia.  The  large  number  of  ambitious  children  that 
A'skia  Daud,  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Songhay  rulers,  left  behind 
him,  seems  especially  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  speedy  decline ;  but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler 
himself,  who,  having  no  other  claims  to  the  royal  dignity  than 
his  talent  and  energy,  revolted  against  his  liege  lord,  whom  he 
conquered  and  supplanted,  but  had  himself  to  endure  the  misfor- 
tirne  of  being  persecuted,  and  finally  dethroned  in  his  old  age,  by 
his  own  son  Miisa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  m^^mers  and  customs  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Songhay  during  its  period  of  power  we  find  but  little  in 
the  short  extracts  which  I  was  able  to  make  fix)m  the  history  of 
ATuned  Baba ;  still  a  few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages  are 
to  be  gleaned  from  them.  Islam,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  royal  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era ;  but  we  learn  from  the  eminent  Andalusian  ge- 
ographer El  Bekn,  who  finished  his  work  on  Africa  in  the  year 
1067,  that  while  the  king  was  a  Moslim  by  law,  receiving  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblems  of  his  authority,  a  sword,  ring, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kuran,  which  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
an  Emir  el  Miimenin  {from  Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, even  of  the  capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to 
paganism  ;*  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  description  of 
Leo  Africanus  and  from  what  we  observe  in  Negroland  at  the 
present  day,  that  even  during  the  time  of  the  A'skfas  the  greater 
part  of  the  natives  of  the  country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart 
and  superstitious  usages.  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
received  in  more  ancient  times  several  institutions  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  maintained  an  in- 
tercourse, by  means  of  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  Aiijila^f  from 
a  relatively  ancient  period ;  and  among  these  institutions  I  feel 

*  El  BekH,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  183.        f  See  El  Edrfsi,  trans.  Janbert,  i,  p.  288, 
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justified  in  reckoning  the  great  care  which  the  Songhay  bestowed 
upon  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those  among  their  kings  wlio 
died  in  the  veiy  remotest  part  of  the  empire  were  transported 
with  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  buried 
there  with  due  ceremony.  For  instance,  Sonni  'All  had  died  in 
Gurma;  but  his  sons,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition, 
took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled  his  inside  with  honey,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved  fix>m  putrefaction.*  The  remains  of 
A'skfa  Dadd  were  transported  all  the  way  firom  Tindfrma  to 
Gagho  in  a  boat.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  distin- 
guished enemies,  we  find  strict  orders  given  to  perform  toward 
them  the  ceremonies  usual  with  the  dead. 

The  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Islam,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  been  traditionally  handed  down  fix)m  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Islam 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  these 
people,  and  we  even  find  a  Medreseh  mentioned  in  (jagho,t  an 
establishment  the  institution  of  which  we  have  probably  to  assign 
to  El  Haj  Mohammed,  who,  while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,.so- 
licited  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Sheikh  Jelal  e'  dm  e'  Soyiiti,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  his  own  coimtry. 

The  influence  of  learning  and  study,  even  in  the  royal  fiunily, 
is  apparent  enough  from  the  example  of  the  pretender  Moham- 
med Bankorf,:^  ^^^}  when  on  his  march  to  Gagho,  ready  to  fight 
the  King  el  Haj  A'skla,  was  induced  by  the  Kadhi  of  Timbuktu, 
whom  he  by  chance  visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs  for 
a  quiet  course  of  study,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  army,  who  expected  to  be  led  by  him,  in  a  bloody 
contest,  to  power  and  wealth.  ATuned  Baba  himself  the  author 
of  the  history  of  Songhay,  who  gives  a  long  list  of  learned  na- 
tives of  Negroland,  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  learning 
in  Timbuktu  at  that  time.    He  had  a  library  of  1600  books. 

A  great  deal  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Songhay  during 
the  dominion  of  the  A'skias,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Gagho 
and  Ktikiya ;  the  latter  being,  as  it  appears,  the  especial  market 
for  gold  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Salt, 
too,  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  shells  already  at  that  time 

*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  532. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  627,  from  the  year  986  A.H.  {  Ibid.,  p.  641. 
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constituted  the  general  currency  of  the  market;  not,  however, 
the  same  kind  of  shells  that  are  used  at  present,  but  a  different 
sortj  which  were  introduced  fix)m  Persia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Arabs  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Negroland.  That  Timbuktu,  also, 
since  the  decline  of  Biru  or  Walata,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  formed  an  important  place  for  foreign  commerce, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Uie  merchants  of  Ghadames,  even  at 
the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  Basha  J6dar,^inhabited  the  same 
quarter  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo's  account,*  that  the  King  of  Songhay 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue  in  the 
purchase  of  horses  from  Barbary,  by  means  of  which  he  improved 
the  native  breed,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  B6mu,  cavalry 
constituting  the  principal  military  strength  of  countries  in  the 
state  of  civilization  which  prevails  in  Negroland.  We  also  find 
coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass  helmets;  but  no  allusion 
is  made  to  even  a  single  musketeer,  nor  is  the  use  of  any  fire- 
arms intimated  by  A'hmed  Baba,  although  he  distinctly  describes 
several  engagements  and  even  single  combats.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  secured  to  the  small  army  sent  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  a  superiority  which  could  not  be  contested  by  any 
numbers  which  the  last  A'skia,  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  undermined  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able  to  op- 
pose to  it;  and  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  army  of  4000  men  was  a  great  thing  at  that  time  in  point 
of  numbers,  for  the  kings  of  Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay 
and  B6mu,  at  that  period,  were  able  to  raise  greater  armies  than 
any  of  the  present  kings  of  those  regions  could  bring  together, 
and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not  having  procured 
at  that  time — ^the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era — even 
the  smallest  number  of  fire-arms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare 
with  it  the  fact  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  p]ace,t  that 
Edris  A'law6ma,  the  King  of  B6mu,  who  ruled  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  mus- 
kets. The  cannon  which  was  found  among  the  Songhay  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Moroccains  had,  I  have  no  doubt, 
formed  part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had  forwarded 
to  A'skfa  Miisa,  as  we  shall  farther  see  in  detail  in  the  chroAO- 

*  Leo  Africanns,  1.  vii.,  c.  8.  t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  698. 
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logical  tables ;  but  the  fact  of  the  enemy  having  found  this  piece 
of  ordnance  among  the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  As  for  the  matchlocks,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  preserved  in  Gagho,  and  of  which,  by  some  accident,  I 
did  not  obtain  a  sight,  they  belonged  originally  to  the  very  con- 
querors from  Morocco,  who  afterward,  sa  Euma,  formed  a  sta- 
tionary garrison,  and  even  a  certain  aristocratical  body,  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  no  doubt, 
many  barbarous  customs  were  retained,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lash, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  but  which  in  Songhay  we  see  made  use  of 
constantly,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  and 
instances  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
El  Hadi  under  the  King  el  Haj,  of  persons  being  flogged  to 
death.* 

It  is  certainly  a  memorable  feet,  of  which  people  in  Europe 
had  scarcely  any  idea,  that  a  ruler  of  Morocco,  at  the  time  when 
Spain  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  power  under  Philip  II. 
and  was  filled  with  precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an 
extensive  and  rich  country,  from  whence  to  procure  himself  an 
unlimited  supply  of  gold,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  veiy  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  soldiery,  by  means  of  which  Mdlay  Hamed  subdued  that  far- 
distant  kingdom  and  who  were  left  as  a  garrison  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  intermarrying  with  the  females  of  the  country,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese  did  in  India,  managed  to  rule 
those  extensive  regions  by  themselves,  even  long  afl«r  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
whose  soldiers  these  Ruma  originally  had  been,  Ruma  or  Erma 
being  the  plural  form  of  Rami,  "shooter,"  or  "sharp-shooter;" 
and  although  they  appear  never  to  have  formed  a  compact  body 
ruled  by  a  single  individual,  but  rather  a  number  of  small  aristo- 
cratic communities,  the  Ruma  in  Timbuktu  having  scarcely  any 
connection  with  those  in  Baghena,  nay,  probably  not  even  witli 
those  in  Bamba  and  Gagho,  yet  superior  discipline  enabled  them 
to  keep  their  place.  The  nationality  of  these  Ruma  puzzled  me 
a  long  time,  while  I  was  collecting  information  on  these  regions 
in  the  countries  fiulher  eastward ;  and  they  have  lately  attracted 
*  Joomal  of  the  Leipdic  Oriental  Societj,  p.  643. 
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the  attention  of  the  French  traveler  Raflfenel,*  during  his  journey 
to  Kaarta,  when  he  learned  so  much  about  a  people,  whom  he 
calls  "  Arama,"  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  tribe,  al- 
though the  vocabulary  which  he  collected  of  their  idiom  shows 
it  to  be  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language. 
However,  it  is  dear  that  under  such  circumstances  the  dominion 
exercised  by  this  set  of  half-castes  could  not  but  be  of  a  very  pre- 
carious character ;  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller 
tribes  around  they  have  been  entirely  crushed  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Songhay  form  at  present  an  integral 
part  of  the  degraded  native  population,  although  they  have  pre- 
served their  name  of  Bimia,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, Rumma,  and  still  claim  a  sort  of  moral  ascendency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch,  and  become  still 
more  apparent  from* the  chronological  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  Timbuktu  has  rather  unjustly  figured  in^Europe  as 
the  centre  and  the  capital  of  a  great  Negro  empire,  whUe  it  never 
acted  more  than  a  secondary  part,  at  least  in  earlier  times ;  and 
this  character  evidently  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Ebn  Batti- 
ta's  journey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  on  ac- 
count of  Timbuktu  becoming  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning 
and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  tiie  noble  character  of 
its  buildings,  well  deserving  to  rank  as  a  city  or  "  medma,"  a  title 
which  the  capital  itself  perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed 
great  respect,  even  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  latter; 
and  after  Gagho  or  G6g6  had  relapsed  into  insignificance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquest  by  the  Ruma  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Mo- 
rocco, became  the  more  important  place,  where  gradually  the  lit- 
tle commerce  which  still  remained  in  that  distracted  region  of  the 
Niger  was  concentrated  But,  nevertheless,  during  the  age  of 
anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Buma,  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tawarek  tribes  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Bambara  and  Ftilbe  on  the  other,  the  state 
of  affairs  could  not  be  very  settled ;  and  the  town,  shaken  as  it 
was  to  its  very  base  by  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  Kadhi  Mustapha,  with  massacre,  rapine,  and  conflagra- 
tion following  in  its  train,  could  not  but  decline  greatly  from  its 
former  splendor ;  yet  under  the  alternately  predominating  influ- 

•  See  Baffeoel,  Noavean  Voyage  dans  le  pays  dee  N^gn*^  (made  in  1847),  Faru, 
1856,  ToL  ii.,  p.  349,  et  teq.s  the  Vocabularf,  ibid.,  p.  899,  tt  teq. 
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ence  of  paganism,  represented  most  strongly  by  the  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Bimbara,  and  of  Mohammedanism  represented  by  the  Arab 
tribes,*  it  struggled  on,  till  in  consequence  of  its  being  conquered 
by  the  Fiilbe  of  Masina,  in  the  year  1826,  a  few  months  before 
the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town,  it 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  commerce.  For  these  peo- 
ple, owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part 
of  Negroland  by  their  countiyman  'Othman  dan  F6diye,t  had 
become  far  more  fimatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs 
and  Moors;  and  treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly -conquered 
city,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  who  used  to  visit  it,  with  extreme 
rigor,  according  to  the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed,  they 
could  not  fail  to  ruin  almost  the  whole  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  Their  oppression  was  not  confined  to  the  pagan  traders, 
the  Wangarawa,  who  carry  on  almost  the  whole  commerce  with 
the  countftes  south  of  the  Niger,  but  extended  even  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan merchants  from  the  north,  especially  the  traders  from 
Tawat  and  Ghadames,  against  whom  the  Morocco  merchants,  in- 
stigated by  a  feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  directing  their 
rancor.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  oppression,  especially  after 
a  farther  increase  of  the  Fiilbe  party  in  the  year  1881,  that  the 
Ghadamsfye  people  induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  elder 
brother  of  El  Bakay,  and  successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  remove 
his  residence  from  the  hille  or  hillet  e'  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  in 
A'zawad,  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  well  Bel  Mehan,  to  Tim- 
buktu. Thus  we  find  in  this  distracted  place  a  third  power  step- 
ping in  between  the  Ftilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on 
the  other,  and  using  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  fiir  as  their  want 
of  centralization  allowed,  against  the  overbearing  character  of  the 
former.  In  consequence  of  this  continued  collision  the  Tawarek 
drove  the  Fulbe  completely  out  of  the  town  about  the  year  1844, 
when  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  were  either  slain  or  drowned.  But  the 
victory  of  the  Tawarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  dis- 
tracted town  in  greater  misery ;  for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation 

*  This  conditaon  of  the  town  explains  the  great  divergence  of  reports  as  to  the 
creed  prevalent  in  Timbdktu ;  but  it  is  unintelligible  that  a  person  could  actually 
visit  the  town  without  becoming  aware  that  it  contained  several  moeqnes,  and  very 
large  ones,  too,  for  such  a  place.    For  particulars,  see  the  Appendix. 

t  See  what  I  have  said,  p.  182,  about  the  Sheikh  Alimedu,  or  rather  Moham- 
med Lebbo,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda-Alliihi,  having  brought  from 
Gando  the  religious  banner  under  which  he  conquered  m^^""" 
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on  the  border  of  a  desert  tract,  Timbtiktu  can  not  rely  upon  its 
own  resource^  but  must  always  be  dependent  upon  those  who 
rule  the  more  fertile  tracts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  the  ruler  of 
Masina  had  only  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com  from  his  domin- 
ions to  reduce  ihe  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress. 
A  compromise  was  therefore  agreed  to  in  the  year  1846,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  between  the  diflFerent  par- 
ties, to  the  eflfect  that  Timbuktu  should  be  dependent  on  the  Fiil- 
be  without  being  garrisoned  by  a  military  force,  the  tribute  being 
collected  by  two  kadhis,  one  Pullo  and  the  other  Songhay,  who 
should  themselves  decide  all  cases  of  minor  importance,  the  more 
important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  police,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  Songhay  mayors,  with  the  title  of 
emir,  but  who  have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  Fulbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on  the 
other,  and  holding  their  ground  against  the  former  through  the 
two  kadhis,  and  against  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Ba- 
kay. Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  this  town,  which  can  not  be 
remedied  before  a  stroiig  and  intelligent  power  is  again  establish- 
ed on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  so  eminently  fevorable  for 
commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  history  of 
Songhay,  I  proceed  to  give  a  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbiiktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

FIRST  MONTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBU'KTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  whose  special  guest  I  professed  to  be,  my  house  should  be 
locked  up  and  no  one  allowed  to  pay  me  a  visit  However,  while 
T^J  luggage  was  being  got  in,  numbers  of  people  gained  access  to 
the  house,  and  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments,  and  while  they 
scrutinized  my  luggage,  part  of  which  had  rather  a  foreign  ap- 
pearance, some  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  my  nationality. 
But  of  course  it  could  never  have  been  my  intention  to  have*  im- 
pressed these  people  with  the  belief  of  my  being  a  Mohammedan  ; 
for  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  all  along  my  road  as  &r  as 
Libtako,  with  which  province  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  keep  up  a 
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continual  intercourse,  although  there  the  people  would  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  a  European,  the  news  of  my  real  character  could 
not  fail  soon  to  transpire ;  and  it  was  rather  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that,  notwithstanding  our  extremely  slow  progress  and  our 
roundabout  direction,  the  news  had  not  anticipated  us.  I  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  Mohammedan  in  order  to 
traverse  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  country  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  fanatical  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  while  I  had  not  yet  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  chief  whose  name  and  character  alone  had 
inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise. 

Thus  I  had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking; 
but  it  was  apparent  from  the  very  first  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet 
and  repose.  The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted  strug- 
gle, and  the  uncertainty  whether  I  should  succeed  in  my  under- 
taking, had  sustained  my  weakened  frame  till  I  actually  reached 
this  city ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  my  house,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of  mind  and  bodily  energy 
more  required;  for  the  first  night  which  I  passed  in  Timbiikta 
was  disturbed  by  feelings  of  alarm  and  serious  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  first  news  I  heard 
was  that  Hammadi,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  El  Bakay,  had  inform- 
ed the  Ftilbe  or  Pullan  that  a  Christian  had  entered  the  town, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
killing  him.  However,  these  rumors  did  not  cause  me  any  great 
alarm,  as  I  entertained  the  false  hope  that  I  might  rely  on  the  per- 
son who,  for  the  time,  had  undertaken  to  protect  me;  but  my 
feeling  of  security  was  soon  destroyed,  this  very  man  turning  out 
my  greatest  tormentor.  I  had  destined  for  him  a  very  handsome 
gift,  consisting  of  a  fine  cloth  bemiis,  a  doth  kaftan,  and  two  tobes, 
one  of  silk  and  the  other  of  indigo-dyed  cotton,  besides  some 
smaller  articles;  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these,  and 
peremptorily  raised  the  present  to  the  following  formidable  pro- 
portions: 

Shdlc 

Two  blue  bernifscs  of  the  best  quality,  worth 100,000 

One  kaftan «    .     40,000 

Two  waistcoats ;  one  red  and  one  blae 15,000 

Two  silk  tobes 35,000 

Two  Nifpe  tobes 30,000 
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A  pair  of  gmall  pistols,  with  7  ponnds  of  fine  ppwder    .... 

Ten  Spanish  dollars 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles 


While  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in  order  to 
take  from  the  aflfair  its  vexatious  character,  my  host  stated  that  as 
their  house  and  their  whole  establishment  were  at  my  disposal,  so 
my  property  ought  to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  prop- 
erty did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  were  his  pretensions  limited  to  this ; 
for  the  following  day  he  exacted  an  almost  equal  amount  of  con- 
siderable presents  from  me,  such  as  two  cloth  kaftans,  two  silk 
hamail  or  sword  belts,  three  other  silk  tobes,  one  of  the  species 
called  jellabi,  one  of  that  called  harir,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  one  Niipe  tobe,  three  'turkedis,  a  small  six-barreled 
pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  promised  me,  however,  on  Us 
part,  that  he  would  not  only  make  presents  of  several  of  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  Tawarek  chiefe,  but  that  he  would  also  send  a  hand- 
some gift  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ;  but  this  latter  condi- 
tion at  least,  although  the  most  important,  considering  that  the 
town  -was  formally  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of 
Masina,  was  never  fulfilled;  and  although  I  was  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice all  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means"^  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  my  vei^'- 
limited  property  to  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief  under  whose 
protection  I  was  to  place  myself. 

Thus  my  first  day  in  Timbuktu  passed  away,  preparing  me  for 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  should  have  to  go 
through ;  even  those  who  professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me 
with  so  little  consideration. 

However,  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was  more  prom- 
ising. I  received  visits  from  several  respectable  people,  and  I 
began  to  enter  with  spirit  upon  my  new  situation,  and  to  endeav- 
or by  forbearance  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  placed.  The  state  of  my  health  also  seemed 
to  improve,  and  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  than  on  the  preceding 
day. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
exercise  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  fitmiliar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town, 
through  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure,  I 
ascended  as  often  as  possible  the  terrace  of  my  house.    This  af 
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forded  an  excellent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  the  town. 
On  the  north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  Sankord,  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the  influence  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  imposing 
character.  Neither  the  mosque  Sldi  Yahia,  nor  the  "great 
mosque,"  or  J£nger^-bdr,  was  seen  from  this  point ;  but  toward 
the  east  the  view  extended  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  toward  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the  Ghadamsfye 
merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of  the  buildings  was  various. 
I  could  see  clay  houses  of  different  characters,  some  low  and  un- 
seemly, others  rising  with  a  second  story  in  fix)nt  to  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  making  even  an  attempt  at  architectural  ornament^  the 
whole  being  interrupted  by  a  few  round  huts  of  matting.  The 
sight  of  this  spectacle  afforded  me  sufficient  matter  of  interest,  al- 
though, the  streets  being  very  narrow,  only  little  was  to  be  seen 
of  the  intercoiirse  carried  on  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  market  in  the  northern  quarter,  which  was  exposed  to  view 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  have  accimiulated  roxmd  the  mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make  me  well 
acquainted  .with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  exposing  me  ftilly  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  so  that 
I  could  only  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  fix)ntispiece.  At  the  same  time  I 
became  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  which  characterizes  the 
view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M.  Cailli^;  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  the  single  dwellings  was  well  represented  by  that 
traveler,  the  only  error  being  that  in  his  representation  the  whole 
town  seems  to  consist  of  scattered  and  quite  isolated  houses,  while 
in  reality  the  streets  are  entirely  shut  in,  as  the  dwellings  form 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  rows.  But  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  Timbuktu,  at  the  time  of  Gailli^s  visit,  was  not  so 
well  off  as  it  is  at  present,  having  been  overrun  by  the  Fulbe  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing 
on  the  spot 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  pleasant  place  of  re- 
treat for  refreshing  my  spirits  and  invigorating  my  body  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise  which  the  terrace  afforded  me,  I  was  disgusted  by  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I  was 
lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a  sort  of  closet ;  and  I  had  great 
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difficulty  in  preventing  my  guide,  Ammer  el  Walati,  who  still 
staid  with  me  and  made  the  terrace  his  usual  residence,  from  in- 
dulging in  this  filthy  practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  fiiends  in  Europe  the  news  of 
my  safe  arrival  in  this  far-fimied  town,  I  was  busily  employed  in 
writing  letters,  which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tor- 
mentor SidiA^awate  himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  depress,  by  ending  me  word  that  he  himself  would  un- 
dertake to  accompany  me  on  my  home  journey,  as  he  intended 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka ;  but,  having  once  had  Ml  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  his  words. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  provide  what  was  most  necessary  for 
my  comfort,  and  bought  for  myself  and  my  people  a  piece  of  good 
bleached  calico,  "shigge,"*  or  "sehen  hfndi,"  as  it  is  called  here, 
for  13,500  shells,  and  thjee  pieces  of  xmbleached  calico  for  8000 
each.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  several  articles  into  the  market, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  currency  of  the  place,  8000 
shells  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar. 

Thus  I  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  little  more  comfortable, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  while  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  another  attack  of  fever,  I  was  excited  by  the  report 
being  circulated  that  the  party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the 
town  was  arming  in  order  to  attack  me  in  my  house.  Now  I 
must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  sincere  friend- 
ship made  to  me  by  Sfdi  Alawate,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  himself  was  not  fi^e  from  treachery,  and,  perhaps,  was  in  some 
respect  implicated  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  supposed 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  such  an  attack  being  intended,  I  should 
abandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my  property,  when  he  might  hope 
to  get  possession  underhand  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  latter 
before  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  straight- 

*  It  is  a  higUy  interesting  fact  that  we  find  this  native  name,  which  is  given  to 
calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  mentioned  by  that  most  eminent  and 
clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers,  A1>a  'Obaid  AUah  el  Bekrf,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  centnry,  or  folly  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  the  town  of  Silla,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  Europeans  in  con- 
sequence of  Mungo  Park*s  adventures,  he  expressly  mentions  that  this  calico  was 

caUed  "shfgge"  by  the  natives,  cy\gCJ\j  '£UmJi\  jj%  (ElBekil,  ed.  de 
SUne,  1857,  p.  173.)  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents  to  the  life  of  a 
region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and  nninteresting. 
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forward  man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at  such  intrigues.  With 
this  view,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  sent  a  female  servant  to  my  house, 
advising  me  to  deposit  all  my  goods*  in  safety  with  the  Taleb  el 
Wafi,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  me  was  very  great ;  but 
this  errand  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits.  I  armed 
immediately,  and  ordered  my  servants  to  do  the  same,  and  my 
supposed  protector  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  himself 
came  shortly  afterward  with  the  Walati  (who,  no  doubt,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair)  and  found  jne  ready  to  defend 
myself  and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  my  residence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed. He  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  fight  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  uttering  the  words  "guwet  e*  Riim,"  "strength 
of  the  Christians ;"  and  protested  that  I  was  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  energetic  conduct  had  dispersed  the  clouds  that  might 
have  been  impending  over  my  head.     ^ 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  confirmed  with  his  own  mouth  what  I  had 
already  heard  firom  other  people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  return  journey  as  far  as  B6mu,  he  did  not  dis- 
continue for  a  moment  his  importunity  in  begging  for  more  pres- 
ents day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his  principal  pupils, 
and  earnestly  recommended  me  to  change  my  religion,  and  from 
an  unbeliever  to  become  a  true  believer.  Feeling  myself  strong 
enough  in  arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  I 
challenged  him  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority  of  his  creed, 
telling  him  that  in  that  case  I  should  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  but  not 
till  then.  Upon  this  he  and  his  pupils  began  with  alacrity  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  in  the  firm  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
overcome  my  arguments ;  but  after  a  little  while  they  found  them 
rather  too  strong,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  without  making 

*  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  rather  serions  one,  a  most  ridicnloiis  mismider- 
Btanding  was  caused  by  the  pecnliaiity  of  the  Arabic  dialect  nsed  in  Timblktii, 
which  puzzled  me  and  my  coihpanlons  rery  often,  and  sometimes  made  oonTena- 
tion  between  me  and  my  friends  reiy  difficult  and  intricate.  When  the  aenrant 
said  that  we  should  remove  all  our  **  haiwto"  from  our  house,  supposing  that  she 
meant  animals,  we  told  her  that  we  had  only  one  animal  in  our  house,  viz.,  my 
horse ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  learned  that  in  Timbiiktu,  which  is  in- 
habited mostly  by  such  Arabs  as  have  been  at  a  former  period  dwellers  in  the 
desert,  and  whose  property  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  camels  and  cattle,  the 
word  **haiwlln"  comprises  all  kinds  of  movable  property. 
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any  ferther  progress  at  the  time  in  their  endeavors  to  persuade 
me  to  turn  Mohammedan.  This  incident  improved  my  situation 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my  safety  on  ihe  sincere 
esteem  which  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants 
contracted  for  me. 

While  thus  gaining  a  more  favorable  position,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  this  unprincipled  man,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  his  elder,  more  intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay  himself,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  18th,  full  of 
the  most  assuring  promises  that  I  should  be  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  would  soon  arrive  to  relieve  me  from  my 
unsatis&ctory  position.  And  although  I  felt  very  xmwell  all  this 
time,  and  especially  the  very  day  that  I  received  this  message,  I 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  sending  the  sheikh  a  suitable  answer, 
wherein  I  clearly  set  forth  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  mc 
to  visit  this  city,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  wish  of  the  British 
government,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  op'en  friendly  inter- 
couise  with  all  the  chie&  and  princes  of  the  earth ;  mentioning 
among  other  Mohammedan  chiefs  with  whom  such  a  relation  ex- 
isted, the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejfd,  Miila  Abd  e'  Eahman,  and  the 
Imam  of  Maskat ;  and  whose  attention  the  region  of  the  Great 
River  (Niger),  together  with  Timbuktu,  had  long  attracted.  At 
the  same  time  I  assured  him  that  his  own  &me  as  a  just  and  high- 
ly intelligent  man,  which  I  had  received  from  my  friends  fiir  to 
the"  east,  in  the  heart  of  Negroland,  had  inspired  me  with  full  con- 
fidence that  I  should  be  safe  under  his  protection.  In  consequence 
of  the  views  which  I  set  forth  in  this  letter  I  was  so  fortunate^as 
to  gain  the  lasting  esteem  of  this  excellent  man,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  it  that  on  its  arrival  in  Giindam, 
where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  read  it  to  all  the  principal  men, 
Tawarek,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan,  in  whose  company  he  was' 
staying. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  to  secure  the 
interest  of  other  and  more  selfish  people,  I  gave  away  a  great 
many  presents ;  but,  from  what  I  learned  afterward,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Most  of  them  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
greedy  Weled  A'mmer  Walati,  through  whose  hands  they  had 
unfortunately  to  pass. 

The  day  that  I  received  the  important  message  from  the  sheikh 
has  been  impressed  on  my  memory  with  so  much  greater  force,  as 

Vol.  m.— XJ 
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it  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  'Af d  el  Ke- 
bfr.  Here  also  in  this  city,  so  far  remote  from  llie  centre  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  the  whole  population,  on  this  important  day, 
said  their  prayers  outside  the  town ;  but  there  being  no  paramount 
chief  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  of  the  festive  arrangements  the 
ceremonies  exhibited  no  striking  features,  and  the  whole  went 
off  very  tamely,  only  small  parties  of  from  six  to  ten  persons  form- 
ing groups  for  joining  in  priayer,  while  the  whole  procession  com- 
prised scarcely  more  than  thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a  day  or  two  it  returned  with 
greater  violence  on  the  17th,  and  I  felt  at  times  extremely  unwell  * 
and  very  weak,  and  in  my  feverish  state  was  less  inclined  to  bear 
with  tranquillity  and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  me  by  Sfdi  A'lawate,  We  had  a  thunder-storm 
almost  every  day,  followed  now  and  then  by  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  rain;  the  greatest  fiJl  of  rain,  according  to  the  information 
which  I  was  able' to  gather,  annually  occurring  during  the  month 
of  September,  a  phenomenon  in  entire  harmony  with  the  north- 
erly latitude  of  the  place.  This  himiidity,  together  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  open  hall  in  which  I  used  to  pass  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day,  increased  my  indisposition  not  a  little ;  but  the  regard 
for  my  security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  store-room 
wherein  I  had  placed  my  luggage,  and  which,  being  at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  was  well  protected  against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at 
least,  even  against  wet  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  oppressive  at- 
mosphere and  almost  totsQ  darkness  which  prevailed  in  that  close 
place,  in  taking  up  my  residence  there  I  should  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack,  while  from  the  hall 
where  I  was  staying  I  was  enabled  to  observe  every  thing  which 
was  going  on  in  my  house ;  and  through  the  screen  which  pro- 
tected the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I  could  observe 
every  body  that  entered  my  yard  long  before  they  saw  me.  For 
this  reason  I  preferred  this  place  even  to  the  room  on  the  terrace, 
although  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  better  air.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  these  upper  rooms  in  general  form  the  private  residence 
of  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  who  have  the  luxury  of  such 
an  upper  story. 

Monday^  September  2Qth.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  restlessly  on  my  couch,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep,  the  Skeikh  Sfdi  Almied  el  Bakay  ar- 
rived.   The  music,  which  was  immediately  struck  up  in  front  of 
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1.  Flrrt  Mgf  (k,  or,  u  It  Is  called  in  Songhay,  •»  aSfc."  or  ante-room. 

,8.  Second  segi&,  with  a  ttalrcaae,  or  '*tintim/*  (3)  leading  to  the 
terrace,  '*  garble,"  and  the  front  room  on  the  terrace, 
where  three  of  my  people  well  armed  were  constantly  keep- 
ing watch. 

4  Inner  coart>yard. 

6.  Uall,  with  two  open  entrancei,  wherein  I  had  my  reaidenee  hy 
night  and  day,  on  the  reed>bed  on  the  right. 

C  Store-room,  capable  of  being  locked  np. 

7.  Covered  passage,  or  corridor. 

S.  Second  coart-yard,  originally  intended  for  the  female  depart- 
ment, but  where  I  kept  my  horse,  the  snrronndlng  rooms  aa 
well  aa  the  back  wall  of  the  house  being  in  a  state  of  decay. 

his  house  by  the  women,  was  ill  adapted  to 
procure  me  rest;  while  the  arrival  of  my 
protector,  on  whose  disposition  and  power 
"^  the  success  of  my  whole  undertaking  and 
my  own  personal  safety  fiilly  depended,  ex- 
cited my  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  increase  my 
feverish  state. 

The  following  day  I  was  so  ill  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  pay  my  • 
respects  to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a  message  begging  me  to 
quiet  myself  as  I  might  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  my  suc- 
cumbing to  illness  could  prevent  me  from  safely  returning  to  my 
native  home.  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  his  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, he  sent  me  a  handsome  present,  consisting  of  two  oxen,  two 
sheep,  two  large  vessels  of  butter,  one  camel  load,  or  "sunfye," 
of  rice,  and  another  of  negro  com,  cautioning  me,  at  the  same 
time,  against  eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from  his  own 
house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits  he  at  once  begged  me  to 
choose  between  the  three  roads  by  which  I  wanted  to  return 
home — either  through  the  country  of  the  Fulbe,  or  in  a  boat  on 
the  river,  or,  by  land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tawarek. 

As  fix)m  the 'first  I  had  been  fully 'aware  that  neither  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  and  especidly  that  of  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country,  the  Fulbe,  nor  the  state  of  my  means,  would  al- 
low me  to  proceed  westward,  and  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  laying 
down  the  course  of  the  Niger  from  Timbiiktu  to  Say  would  fer 
outweigh  in  importance  a  journey  through  the  upper  country 
toward  the  Senegal,  I  was  firm  in  desiring  from  the  beginning  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  G6g6.  For,  not  deeming  it  prudent,  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  imnecessary  suspicion,  to  lay  too  great  stress 
upon  navigating  the  river,  I  preferred  putting  forward  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  as  in  visiting  that  place 
I  was  sure  that  I  should  see  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
riyer,  while  at  the  same  time  I  should  come  into  contact  with 
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the  Tawarek,  who  are  the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole 
course.  ^ 

But  the  generous  oiffer  of  my  friend  was  rather  premature ;  and 
if  at  that  time  I  had  known  that  I  was  still  to  linger  in  this  quar- 
ter for  eight  months  longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  support  such  an  idea ;  but  fortunately 
Providence  does  not  reveal  to  man  what  awaits  him,  and  he  toils 
on  without  rest  in  the  dark. 

Tuesday^  September  27ih.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Overweg,  my  last  and  only  European  companion,  whom 
I  had  now  outlived  a  whole  year ;  and  whom,  considering  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health  at  this  time,  while  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  was  too  likely  soon  to  follow 
to  the  grave.  Nevertheless,  feeling  a  little  better  when  rising 
from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  confiding  in  the  pro- 
•  tection  tendered  me  by  a  man  whose  straightforward  character 
was  the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared 
in  the  few  lines  which  I  had  received  from  him,  I  fondly  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  fairly  embarked  upon  my  home  journey  from  Ne- 
groland,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  fer  from  home  itself,  I  therefore, 
with  cheerftd  spirit,  made  myself  ready  for  my  first  audience,  and 
leaving  my  other  presents. behind,  and  taking  only  a  small  six- 
barreled  pistol  with  me,  which  I  was  to  present  to  the  sheikh,  I 
proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  almost  opposite  my  own» 
there  intervening  between  them  only  a  narrow  lane  and  a  small 
square,  where  the  sheikh  had  established  his  "  n^fd,**  or  daily 
plax5e  of  prayer.  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  son  of  S£di  Mohammed,  and 
grandson  of  Sldi  Mukhtar,*  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  was  at  that 
time  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  fiiU  proportioned,  with  a  cheerfiil,  intelligent,  and  almost 
European  countenance,  of  a  rather  blackish  complexion,  with 
whiskers  of  tolerable  length,  intermingled  with  some  gray  hair, 
and  with  dark  eyelashes.  His  dress  consisted  at  the  time  of 
nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  a  fringed  shawl  thrown  loosely  over  the 
head,  and  trowsers,  both  of  the  same  color. 

I  found  my  host  in  the  small  upper  room  on  the  terrace^  in 
company  with  his  young  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  and 
two  confidential  pupils,  and,  at  the  very  first  glance  which  I  ob- 
tiined  of  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  man  whose 

*  For  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  skeikh,  see  Appendix  VII. 
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countenance  itself  bore  testimony  to  a  straightforward  and  manly 
character ;  both  which  qualities  I  had  found  so  sadly  wanting  in 
his  younger  brother,  Sfdi  A'lawate.  Cheered  by  the  expression 
of  ^x)d-nature  in  his  countenance  as  he  rose  from  his  seat  to  re- 
ceive me,  and,  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  I  paid  him  my  compli- 
ments with  entire  confidence,  and  entered  into  a  conversation, 
which  was  devoid  of  any  affected  and  empty  ceremonious  phrases, 
but  from  the  first  moment  was  an  unrestrained  exchange  of 
thoughts  between  two  persons  who,  with  great  national  diversity 
of  manners  and  ideas,  meet  for  the  first  time. 

The  pistol,  however,  with  which  I  presented  him,  soon  directed 
our  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
Tnannfacturing  skill,  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was, 
-whether  it  was  true,  as  the  Eais  (Major  Laing)  had  informed  his 
^Lther,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  during  his  stay  in  A'zawad,  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  contained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I  then  learned  to  my  great  satisfiw3tion  what  I  afterward  found 
confirmed  by  the  fiicts  stated  in  Major  Laing^s  correspondence,* 
that  this  most  enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveler,  having  been 
plundered  and  almost  kUled  by  the  Tawarekf  in  the  valley 
Ahdnnet,  on  his  way  from  Tawat,  was  conducted  by  his  guides 
to,  and  made  a  long  stay  at  the  camp  or  station  of  the  sheikh's 
fiither,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  in  the  hillet  Sfdi  el  Mukhtar,  the  place 
generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Beled  Sfdi  Mohammed,  but 
sometimes  Beled  Sfdi  Mooktar,  the  major  being  evidently  puz- 
zled as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to  confound  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  with  the  ancestor  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  after 
whom  that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  firequented  well  Bel  Mehan,  on  the  great  north- 
erly road,  but  is  at  present  deserted.^ 

^  See  liajor  Laing's  Letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Beyiew,  vol.  xxxviii.,  1828, 
p.  101,  et  teq.,  and  rol.  xxzix. 

t  There  can  not  be  the  least  donbt  that,  in  addition  to  the  lore  of  plunder,  it 
waa  also  a  certain  feeling  of  rerenge  for  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  their  country* 
men  by  the  heroic  Mnngo  Park  which  prompted  this  ferocious  act  of  the  Taw^rek ; 
and  it  is  very  curious  to  obserre  the  presentiment  that  Major  Laing  had,  on  setting 
out  from  Tawit,  of  what  awaited  him,  as  most  distinctly  embodied  in  some  of  his 
letters,  dated  Tawl^t,  January,  1826,  especially  in  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Ban> 
dine],  Esq.,  which  General  Edward  Sabine,  the  great  friend  of  the  distinguished 
traveler,  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect 

t  Instead  of  communicating  the  itinerary  from  Timbiiktu  to  the  hillet  in  my  col- 
lection of  itineraries  through  the  western  half  of  the  desert,  at  the  end  of  the  fol- 
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We  thus  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known  under  the 
name  of  E'  Bais  (the  Major),  the  only  Christian  that  mj  host  and 
most  of  the  people  hereabouts  had  ever  seen ;  the  French  travel- 
er, E6nd  Caillid,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in  his 
poor  disguise,  entirely  escaped  their  observation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  this 
place,  although  their  narrative  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which 
can  be  identified  with  its  features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and  my  noble  friend  never 
failed  to  express  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  major's  bodily 
strength,  but  of  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character.*  I  made  im- 
mediate inquiries  with  regard  to  Major  Laing's  papers,  but  unfor- 
tunately, not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  blue  book  con- 
taining all  the  papers  relating  to  that  case,  I  had  not  the  means 
of  establishing  all  the  points  disputed.  I  only  learned  that  at  the 
time  none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although  the  sheikh 
himself  told  me  that  the  major,  while  staying  in  A^zawad,  had 
drawn  up  a  map  of  the  whole  northerly  part  of  the  desert  fix)m 
Tawat  as  far  south  as  the  billet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his 
father. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the  fate  of  my  pre- 
cursor in  the  exploration  of  these  iiegions,  my  host  assured  me  re- 
peatedly of  my  own  perfect  safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that 
he  would  send  the  most  faithftil  of  his  followers,  Mohammed  el 

lowing  Yoliune,  where  it  would  be  orerlooked  by  the  general  reader,  I  prefer  in- 
serting it  in  this  place : 

li  day,  Ten^g  el  hay,  or  Ten^g  el  hKj,  a  weU  where  aU  the  roads  meet     A 

great  many  celebrated  localities  along  this  part  of  the  road. 
1  day,  Tin>tah6n,  about  the  heat  of  the  day ;  a  locality  so  called  from  an  emi- 
nence, "tahdn." 
1  day,  Worozfl,  a  well  with  a  rich  snpply  of  water,  about  the  same  time. 

1  day,  £'n-eldhi,  a  whole  day.    From  hence  to  the  small  town  Bd-Jebdha,  pass- 

ing by  the  well  e'  Twfl,  2  days. 

2  days,  Enlk;  3  days  from  A'rawfo;  li  from  BiI-JcbAa.     Cloee  to  Enfk  i« 

M^rizlk. 
1  day,  Bel-Mchi^n,  a  rich  and  famous  well;  a  long  day,  keeping  along  a  raUey 
inclosed  between  the  sand-hills,  "E'gif,'*  toward  the  W.,  and  the  black 
mountains  of  A'deriEr  toward  the  E. 
1  day,  Hillet  e*  Sheikh. 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  and  satlsfactovy  to  observe  how  Major  Laing  himseU^ 
in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  speaks  of  the  kind  reception 
given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded,  by  the  sheikh  and  maraboot  (MertObat) 
Mooktar,  or  rather  Sfdi  Mohammed.    See,  especially,  p.  105. 
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'Afflh,  with  me  to  the  Tawarek,  from  whence  I  might  continue 
my  journey  in  the  company  of  my  former  companion.  Such,  I 
think,  wad  really  his  intention  at  the  time,  but  circumstances, 
which  I  am  soon  to  detail,  were  to  change  all  these  premature 
plans. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  I  sent  my  host  his  present, 
which  consisted  of  three  bemuses,  viz.,  one  helali,  or  white  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  two  of  the  finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and 
the  other  of  red  color ;  two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other 
yellow ;  a  carpet  from  Constantinople ;  four  tobes,  viz.,  one  very 
rich,  of  the  kind  called  "  harfr,"  and  bought  for  80,000  shells,  or 
twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind  called  filfil,  and  two  beist  black 
tobes;  twenty  Spanish  dollars' in  silver;  three  black  shawls,  and 
several  smaller  articles,  the  whole  amounting  to  the  value  of  about 
£30.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  me,  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  liberality  of  the  government  in  whose  service  I  was  visiting 
him,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  want  any  thing  more  from  me ; 
but  he  b^ged  that  after  my  safe  return  home,  I  would  not  forget 
him,  but  would  request  her  majesty's  government  to  send  him 
some  good  fire-arms  and  some  Arabic  books ;  and  I  considered 
myself  authorized  in  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  not  fiiil  to  acknowledge  his  services,  if  he 
acted  in  a  straightforward  manner  throughout 

Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  considerable  excitement  which  it  caused 
me  in  my  weak  state,  I  felt  my  head  greatly  aflfected ;  and  I  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  friend.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  I  entered  into  a  rather  warm  dispute  with  AQawate, 
whom  I  met  at  his  brother's  house,  and  whose  ungenerous  con- 
duct I  could  not  foiget.  My  protector  not  possessing  sufficient 
energy,  and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  independent  enough  to 
rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused  me,  beg- 
ged me  repeatedly  to  bear  patiently  his  importunities,  though  he 
was  aware  of  my  reasons  for  disliking  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  made  me  fire  off  the  six-barreled  pistol  in  front  of  his  house, 
before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.  This  caused  extraor- 
dinary excitement  and  astonishment  among  the  people,  and  ex- 
ercis^  a  great  influence  upon  my  future  safety,  as  it  made  them 
believe  that  I  had  arms  aU  over  my  person,  and  could  fire  as 
many  times  as  I  liked. 
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Thus  the  month  of  September  concluded  satififectorily  and  most 
auspiciously,  as  it  seemed.  For  I  had  not  only  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing in  safety  this  city,  but  I  was  also  well  received  on  the  whole ; 
and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  how  I  was  to  return  home  by 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  the  safest  route.  But  all  my  pros- 
pects changed  with  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation  increased,  and  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  depar- 
ture appeared  to  be  at  an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
of  October,  a  considerable  troop  of  armed  men,  mustering  about 
twenty  muskets,  arrived  fix)m  Hamda-Allahi,  the  residence  of  the 
Shekho  ATimedu  ben  ATunedu,  to  whose  nominal  sway  the  town 
of  Timbtiktu  and  the  whole  province  has  been  subjected  since  the 
conquest  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  These 
people  brought  with  them  an  order  firom  the  capital  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  town ;  and  Hammadi,  the  nephew  and  rival  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  feeling  himself  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
such  a  force,  availed  himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  en- 
hancing his  influence,  and,  in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  commanding  them,  in  stringent 
terms,  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  emir,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
offering  resistance,  not  even  to  spare  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector,  as  far.  as  a 
man'  of  a  rather  weak  character  was  capable  of  any  firm  resolu- 
tion, had  intended  to  send  me  off  by  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  should  offer ;  but  the  order  issued  by  the  emir  of  Hamda- 
Allahi  (to  whose  authority  he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that  I 
should  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  town  or  slain,  roused  his 
spirit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  difficulties  of  my 
leaving  this  place  in  safety  were  thus  greatly  augmented.  All 
thoughts  of  my  immediate  departure  were  therefore  set  aside; 
partly,  no  doubt,  firom  regard  to  my  security,  but  much  more 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  Fullan,  or  Ftilbe,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their  hostile  disposition 
and  their  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  There  were,  besides,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Walati,  my  guide  on  the  journey  fiom  Yagha, 
who,  finding  that  the  sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest 
conduct  toward  me,  endeavored  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  me  as  he  liked.  My  broker,  too, 
*Ali  el  A'geren,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  gave  me 
entirely  up,  making  his  own  safety  the  only  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  sheikh,  when  he  had  fully  understood  what  I  had  told  him 
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with  regard  to  the  power  and  the  political  principles  of  the  sover- 
eign of  Great  Britain,  had  determined  to  write  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  expressing  his  satisfiewtion  that  I  had  come  to  pay  T^im 
my  compliments,  and  in  order  to  endeavor  to  counteract  the  dis- 
couraging ^ects  produced  by  the  account  of  Major  Laing's  death, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  for  himself  a  few  presents.  This  letter, 
it  was  understood  in  the  beginning,  I  myself  should  take  with  me ; 
but  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  I  suddenly,  to  my  great 
amazement,  received  the  intelligence  that  I  was  to  send  my  man, 
'AH  el  A'geren,  to  Ghadames  or  Tripoli  with  this  letter,  accompa- 
nying it  with  a  note  from  my  own  hand,  while  I  myself  remained 
behind,  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  in  Timbiiktu,  until  the  articles  which 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  had  written  for  were  received.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of  my  own  people ;  and 
the  following  morning  I  sent  a  simple  protest  to  the  sheikh,  stat- 
ing that  as  for  himself  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose 
to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  he  might  do  so  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  to  receive  so  much  as  a 
needle  fiom  the  government  that  had  sent  me  until  I  myself 
should  have  returned  in  safety.  My  host,  too,  had  just  before  in- 
timated to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  deliver  my  horse  and  my 
gun  into  his  hands ;  but  I  sent  him  an  answer  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  should  leave  my  house  until  my  head  had  left  my 
shoulders.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a 
character  as  the  Walati  should  for  a  moment  gain  the  upper  hand 
of  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  disposition  as  the  sheikh ;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite 
Sidi  Alawate  to  make  new  demands  upon  my  small  store  of  val- 
uable articles. 

Meanwhile,  while  I  was  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, I  was  not  free  from  anxiety  in  other  respects.  A  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  the  most  plentiful  rain  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced during  my  stay  in  this  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  8d  October  inundated  my  house,  and,  breaking  through  the 
wall  of  my  store-room,  had  damaged  the  whole  of  my  luggage, 
my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my  presents  and  articles  of 
exchange.  But  my  situation  was  soon  to  improve,  as  the  sheikh 
became  aware  of  the  fidthless  and  despicable  character  of  my  for- 
mer companion  and  guide;  and  while  he  ordered  the  latter  to 
fetch  my  camels  from  A'ribfnda,  which  it  was  now  but  too  appa- 
rent he  had  sold  on  his  own  account  instead  of  having  them  taken 
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care  of  for  me,  lie  informed  me  of  wliat  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Walati's  previous  character  and  disreputable  habits. 

The  Emir  of  Hamda-Allahi's  sending  a  force  to  Timbukta  in 
order  to  dispose  of  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
my  protector,  had  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  re- 
lation of  the  sheikh  to  the  townspeople,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pitch  his  camp  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  convince  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  Fullan  in  particular,  that  he  did  not  depend 
upon  them,  but  had  mightier  friends  and  a  more  powerful  spell 
upon  which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had  even,  while  still  absent 
in  Giindam,  opened  communication  with  A  Vab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  to  this  effect. 

But  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy  and  a  more  war- 
like character  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend  and  protector 
actually  possessed ;  and  our  adversaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the 
night  of  the  9th,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Tawarek,  who 
were  well  known  not  to  be  friendly  disposed  toward  him,  he  was 
so  intimidated  that  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  himself  came 
to  my  house,  rousing  us  frx)m  our  sleep  and  requesting  us  most 
urgently  to  keep  watch,  as  he  was  afraid  that  something  was  going 
on  against  me.  We  therefore  kept  a  constant  look-out  the  whole 
night  on  our  terrace,  and  seeing  that  the  rear  of  our  house  was  in 
a  partial  state  of  decay,  facilitating  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  we 
set  to  work  early  in  the  morning  repairing  the  wall  and  barricad- 
ing it  with  thorny  bushes.  The  artisans  of  the  town  were  so 
afraid  of  the  party  hostile  to  me,  who  were  the  nominal  rulers, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  the  task  of  repairing  my  house. 
However,  the  more  intelhgent  natives  of  the  place  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as  they 
felt  sure  fliat  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  commencement  of 
troubles.  The  consequence  was  that  we  did  not  get  off  on  the 
10th,  although  the  sheikh  had  sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects 
away  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  not  till  a  little  before  noon 
the  following  day  that  we  actually  left  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DESERT.— POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS. — 
GREAT  MOSQUE. — GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN. 

October  Wih,  This  was  an  important  moment  for  myself  as, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sheikh,  who  lived 
only  a  few  yards  across  the  street,  and  an  almost  daily  promenade 
on  my  terrace,  I  had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival.  With  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  critical  position  in  which  I  was  placed, 
I  followed  my  protector,  who,  mounted  on  his  fiivorite  white 
mare,  led  the  way  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  along  which 
the  assembled  natives  were  thronging  in  order  to  get  a  glance  at 
ine.  Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  which  constitute  the 
ground- work  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  on  our  left,  and 
pursuing  a  north-northeasterly  direction  over  a  sandy  tract  cov- 
ered with  stunted  bushes,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  near  a 
well  five  miles  from  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our 
horses,  after  a  march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  camp, 
which  could  easily  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance  by  two  large 
white  cotton  tents,  whose  size  and  situation  made  them  conspicu- 
ous above  some  smaller  leathern  dwellings.  It  was  just  about 
sunset;  and  the  open  country  with  its  rich  mimosas,  and  with 
the  camp  on  the  rising  ground,  the  white  sandy  soil  of  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presented  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  younger  inhabitants  of  the  camp,  in- 
cluding Baba  Ahmed  and  *Abidfn,  two  favorite  boys  of  the 
sheikh,  one  five,  the  other  four  years  of  age,  came  out  to  meet 
us ;  and  I  soon  afterward  foimd  myself  lodged  in  an  indigenous 
tent  of  camel's  hair,  which  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be- 
longing to  Mohammed  el  Khalfl,  a  relative  of  the  sheikh,  who 
had  come  from  his  native  home  in  Tfris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  his  uncle's  blessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  several  days  in  the  most  quiet 
and  retired  manner,  when  my  friend  revealed  to  me  his  course  of 
action.  It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Ga- 
Iflijo,  from  the  place  of  his  exile  in  Champag6re,  back  to  this  part 
of  Negroland,  which  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  reinstate  him. 
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by  the  aid  of  the  Tawarek,  in  the  government  of  Masina  with  the 
residence  Hamda-Allahi,  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  the  family 
of  Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  Fulbe 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  settled  between  Fermagha  and  Gun- 
dam,  as  those  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Dwenza,  and 
Gilg6ji,  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lebbo,  such  a  project 
appeared  to  me  to  require  a  greater  share  of  perseverance  and  de- 
termination than,  from  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  could  believe  my 
noble  friend  possessed.  However,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at 
that  time  that  Alktittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tawarek  .himself 
would  come  to  his  aid  without  delay  and  conduct  me,  under  his 
powerful  protection,  safely  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector  were,  con- 
sidering his  mild  disposition,  and  although  by  exasperating  the 
Fulbe  more  and  more,  he  no  doubt  increased  the  difficultieB  of 
my  situation,  the  moving  of  his  encampment  outside  the  town 
afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  relief,  both  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  air  which  it  procured  me,  and  of  the  varied  scenery.  I 
could  also  get  here  a  little  exercise,  although  the  more  open  the 
country  was,  the  greater  care  I  had  to  take  of  my  safety.  In 
the  morning,  particularly,  the  camp  presented  a  very  animated 
sight  The  two  large  white  tents  of  cotton  doth,  with  their  top- 
covering,  or  "saramme,"  of  checkered  design,  and  their  woolen 
curtains  of  various  colors,  were  half  opened  to  allow  the  morning 
air  to  pervade  them.  The  other  smaller  ones  were  grouped  pic- 
turesquely around  on  the  slope,  which  was  enlivened  by  camels^ 
cattle,  and  goats  that  were  just  being  driven  out  All  nature  was 
awake  and  full  of  bustle,  and  the  trees  were  swarming  with  white 
pigeons.  In  the  evening,  again,  there  were  the  cattle  returning 
from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves  bringing  water  on  the  backs  of 
the  asses,  and  the  people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  jlace  of 
devotion,  laid  out  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say  their  pray- 
ers, guided  by  the  melodious  voice  of  their  teacher,  who  never 
failed  to  join  them.  At  this  time  a  chapter  of  the  Kuran  was 
chanted  by  the  best  instructed  of  the  pupils,  and  continued  often 
till  a  late  hour  at  nighty  the  sound  of  these  beautiful  verses,  in 
their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs  around;  at 
other  times  animated  conversation  ensued,  and  numerous  groups 
gathered  on  the  open  ground  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  returned  into  the  town  on  the  13th.  The  first  day  had 
passed  off  rather  quietly,  save  that  a  party  of  twelve  Imddiagh, 
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of  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  partly  mounted  on  camels,  partly 
on  horses,  trespassed  on  the  hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  swords,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  they  were  all  manu&ctured  in  the  German 
town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were  almost  all  the  swords  of  these 
Tawarek  or  Im6shagh. 

The  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  now  began 
to  dash.  The  sheikh  himself  was  firm  in  his  opposition  against 
the  Pulbe,  and  requested  me  in  future,  when  I  visited  him,  to 
come  to  his  house  fully  armed,  in  order  to  show  our  adversaries 
that  I  was  ready  to  repulse  any  violence ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  protested  that,  as  I  came  with  peaceable  intentions,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  cause  any  disturbance  in 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Sidi  Alawate,  suborned  one 
of  the  sheikh's  pupils  to  make  another  attempt  to  convert  me  to 
Talamism.  This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  followers 
of  the  sheikh,  having  resided  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  femily, 
first  with  the  Sheikh  Sfdi  Mohammed,  then  with  his  eldest  son,  El 
Mukhtar,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a  sheikh  during 
Major  Laing's  residence  in  A'zawad,  and  finally  with  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  himself,  originally  belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Wdad  Eashid,  whose  settlements  in  Waday  I  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  of 
his  great  religious  knowledge,  and  his  volubility  of  speech,  he 
possessed  great  influence  with  all  the  people,  aldiough  his  pru- 
d^ace  and  forbearance  were  not  conspicuous.  But,  finding  that 
his  usual  arguments  in  fiivor  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with  me, 
lie  soon  desisted.  This  was  the  last  time  these  people  attempted 
to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  serious  advice  fix)m  my  friends  under  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  political  difficulties. 

The  emfr  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Kaiiri,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  whose  colleague.  Belle,  was  absent  at  the  lime, 
having  advised  my  protector  to  take  me  agam  out  of  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  Kadhi  Almied  Weled  F'aamme,  who  was  going  to 
Hamda-Allahi,  and  who  was  especially  hostilely  disposed  toward 
me,  should  have  left,  we  again  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
October ;  but,  having  staid  in  the  encampment  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  we  returned  to  the  town  the  same  after- 
noon, bu^left  again  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  kafla 
of  the  Tawatiye  was  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
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north,  and  staid  witli  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
were  encamped  in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents  round 
the  well  where  we  had  a  few  days  previously  watered  our  horses, 
and  mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets,  each  of  them  being  armed, 
moreover,  with  a  spear  and  sword;  but  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  and  the  circimistance  that  a  rather  respectable  man,  of 
the  name  of  Haj  ATmaed,  the  wealthiest  person  of  Insala  or  'Afn- 
SaJa,  was  among  them,  and  was  to  accompany  them  as  far  as 
M'amiin,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  with  this  caravan,  and  thus  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  opportimity  of  surveying  the  river,  nor  did 
my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  northerly  road  any  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  my  safe  return  home.  I  therefore  only  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  send  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Ghadames,  a  short  report  of  my  arrival  in  Timbiiktu,  and  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  political  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay 
in  the  city. 

The  caravan  having  started  the  following  morning,  we  staid 
two  days  longer  in  the  camp,  and  then  once  more  returned  into 
the  town,  without  any  fiurther  difficulty,  in  the  company  of  S£di 
A'lawate,  who  had  come  out  to  join  us  with  a  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  who  behaved  now,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amiably 
toward  me.  He  even  gave  me  some  interesting  particulars  with 
respect  to  Sdgo,*  which  place  he  had  visited  some  time  before, 
levying  upon  Dembo,  then  king  of  Bambara,  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion of  gold.  This  king,  who  was  sprung  from  a  Piillo  mother, 
had  succeeded  his  father  Farma,  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park  under  the  name  of  Mansong,  two  years  pre- 
viously.f 

The  Fulbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  point,  and,  as  they 
did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 

*  The  chief  infonnation  related  to  the  circamstance  that  aU  the  four  quarten  of 
that  town,  together  with  two  other  qiiarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  are  included  in 
the  place,  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  l^as  been  stated  already  in 
Becueil  des  Voyages,  torn,  ii.,  p.  53.  Mungo  Park,  who  states  (First  Journey,  p. 
195)  the  contrary,  was  evidently  mistaken ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  passed  hy  Sdgo,  as  a  despised  and  suspected  person,  his  mistake  is  easily 
intelligible.  The  two  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  still  belong  to  S^  are 
called  BenKnkor6  and  Bammabtigu,  in  the  former  of  which  a  well-frequented  mar- 
ket is  held.    There  is,  besides,  a  village  close  by  called  Beb^ira. 

f  My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bimbara  does  not  agree 
with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbe,  the  present  Governor  of  Senegal,  gmblished  in 
the  **Bevue  Coloniale,"  1857,  p.  279.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  another 
place. 
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lence,  made  an  indirect  attack  upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  the 
27th  some  Arabs  or  Moois,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected 
their  prayers,  thereby  protesting  strongly  enough  against  a  person 
of  an  entirely  different  creed  staying  in  the  town.  The  Emfr  Ka- 
uri himself,  who,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
was  in  a  most  awkward  position ;  and  when  the  kadhi  informed 
him  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute  the  order  which  he  had 
received  finom  his  liege  lord,  he  should  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Timbiiktu,  he  reftised  to  have  recourse  to  violence  till 
he  had  received  stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more  effectual 
aid ;  for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  outj  and  any  thing 
having  befellen  me,  the  whole  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  him, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  Sfdi  Bd-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obliged  the  Bals  (Major 
Laing)  to  leave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  that  distinguished  traveler  having  thrown  him- 
self in  despair  into  the  arms  of  Hamed  Weled  *Ab^da,  the  chief 
of  the  Berabfah,  who  murdered  him  in  the  desert. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emfr  endeavored  to  dissuade  my 
protector,  who  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alkiittabu,*  the 
great  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance, 
fix)m  carrying  out  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  a  serious  conflict  between  the  Tawarek  and  the 
Fdlbe.  However,  from  all  that  I  saw,  I  became  aware  that  the 
chance  of  my  departure  was  more  remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at 
least  this  year,  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my  leaving  this 
place;  for  the  messenger  whom  the  sheikh  was  to  send  to  the 
Tarki  chief,  and  of  whose  departure  there  had  been  much  talk  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chiefs  residence  was 
several  hundred  miles  off.  I  therefore  again  protested  to  my 
friend  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  set  out  on  my  home  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
continual  procrastination. 

Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to  make  me  feel  the 
delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  notwithstanding  my  sincere  esteem 
for  my  protector,  I  thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  town 
in  the  evening  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I  was ;  for  after  my 

^  I  wUl  here  remark,  although  I  hare  to  speak  repeatedly  of  thb  chief,  that  the 
name  seems  to  be  an  abbreyiatioHi  meaning  probably  V^f  L  V*.  that  is,  *<  pil- 
lar of  the  faith.'* 
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return  from  our  last  excursion,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold 
during  the  night,  I  had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, which  had  rendered  me  quite  lame  for  a  day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,  the  Walati,  whom 
I  had  sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels 
ftom  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in 
the  most  emaciated  condition.  As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intend- 
ed to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme 
by  making  a  present  of  them  to  the  sheikh.  This  brought  all  the 
Walati's  other  intrigues  to  light,  especially  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  presented  a  small  pistol  (which  I  had  given  to  himsel£) 
to  Hammadi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  intimating  that  it  came  from  mc, 
and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by  making  the  sheikh 
believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and  his  enemies. 
But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  not  only 
warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Walati,  and  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even 
preferred  me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the 
M^jebrf,  'Al£  el  A'geren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to 
take  the  part  of  the*  Walati ;  and  the  M6jebri,  who  thought  him- 
self almost  a  sherl^  and  was  murmuring  his  prayers  the  whole 
evening  long,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  and  excited  when  he  found 
that  the  sheikh  placed  infinitely  more  reliance  upon  me  than 
upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth 
kaftan  to  Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had 
studied  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  retom 
home  by  way  of  Hamda-AllaHi  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many 
such  presents  to  offer,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Mulay  'Abd 
e'  Salam,  who  had  sent  me  a  hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice, 
was  greatly  offended  at  not  receiving  from  me  a  bemtis  in  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fulbe  or  Fullan  sent  orders  to  Dar  e'  Salam, 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Zankara^  that  their  countrymen  in- 
habiting that  province  should  enter  Timbiiktu  as  soon  as  the 
sheikh  should  leave  it  The  latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people 
the  influence  he  possessed,  decided  upon  taking  me  with  him  on 
an  excursion  to  E^abara,  which  is  the  harbor  on  the  river,  where 
the  Fiilbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to  possess  greater  power 
than  in  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from 
the  water.    I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it  In  fact,  the  landscape 
had  now  a  very  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fellen  in  September 
and  October.  The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull 
and  dreary,  was  now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the  ' 
road  nearer  the  town  had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Tawarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and 
surprising  travelers.  Farther  on,  when  we  approached  the  village 
of  Elabara,  all  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  watermelons,  which 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kabara,  in  the  shade  of  a 
talha-tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible.  A  great  number  of  people  collected  round  us,  ' 
not  only  from  the  village  of  Kabara,  but  also  from  the  town ; 
even  the  governor,  or  emir.  Kauri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  here. 

By  way  of  making  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing 
his  enemies  the  extent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distrib- 
uted the  presents  which  he  had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  compan- 
ions, who,  before  returning  to  their  home  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
laijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Sheikho 
ATmiedu  in  Hamda- Allahi.  He  also  sent  the  very  bemus  which 
I  had  intended  for  'Abd  e'  Salam  to  'Abd  Allahi,*  the  uncle  of 
the  young  Sheikho  A'hmedu  of  Hamda- Allahi.  While  the  emfr 
walked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were 
treated  hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  (a  cheerfiil  old 
man  of  the  name  of  *  Abd  el  Kdsim,  and  of  supposed  sherif  origin), 

*  I  will  gire,  in  this  place,  some  particnian  as  to  the  court  of  Hamda- AUilii ; 

4U\  iS/%f^  ^^^  name  k  written  by  the  natiYcs.    Mohammed  Lebbo  ruled  from 

A.H.  1241  to  1262;  his  son  Sheikho  (pronounced  also  Seko)  Almiedu,  till  1269. 
This  is  the  chief  whom  M.  Faidherbe  (Berne  CoL  1857,  p.  279)  calls  Baldgo,  a  Man- 
dingo  name,  which  means  nothing  bnt  ''war-chief."  Sheikho  Alimedu,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  a  strong  party,  was  succeeded  bj  his  young  son  A'hmedn.  All 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  live  together  in  one  and  the  same  court-yard, 
which  has  something  of  a  round  shape,  the  yard  of  the  chief  himself  forming  the 
centre,  and  those  of  the  four  surriving  sons  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  viz.,  *Abd  AllKhi, 
*Abd  e*  Salam,  Htoidu,  and  'Abd  e'  Rahmlln,  lying  opposite  each  other  around  the 
wall.  Of  these  uncles  of  the  sheikho,  'Abd  Allahi  is  the  richest,  and  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  great  amount  of  gold,  1700  slaves,  1900  head  of  cattle,  40  horses,  and  20  boats 
on  the  river. 

Vol.  in.— X 
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with  several  dishes  of  excellent  kuskus,  one  of  which  fell  to  my 
share :  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline of  every  thing  in  this  distracted  region,  the  old  office  of  an 
inspector  of  the  harbor  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance. But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  survey  at  my  leis- 
ure the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had  entirely  changed 
since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inundated  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which  had  before  only 
formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
sheet,  ajQFording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  pleasant  ride  we 
reached  the  town ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated 
walls  we  turned  oflf  a  little  to  the  west,  toward  a  small  plantation 
of  date-trees  (marked  *  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  had  had  no  previous  idea ;  for,  small  and  insignificant  as 
it  was,  it  claimed  considerable  interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being 
at  present  only  four  or  five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  the  hajillj  or  balanites^  inside  the  town,  although  we 
know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay  by  the  Mo- 
roccains  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation ;  but  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the  whole  fleet, 
the  Basha  Mahmtld  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  ftill-grown  date-trees, 
but  of  small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  fruit,  while  around 
there  were  about  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken 
care  ofj  scarcely  seemed  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value. 
The  plantation,  poor  as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  deep  well  of  immense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter  and  five  fathoms  deep,  wherein  the  water  collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and 
poor  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  the  Tawati,  Mo- 
hammed el  'Afeh,  we  turned  off  toward  the  J£nger6-b^r,  or  "  great 
mosque,"  which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it  closely.  It  was  here  especially  that  I  convinced  myself  not 
only  of  the  trustworthy  character  of  Caillid's  report  in  general,  of 
which  I  had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  also  of 
the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very  unfevorable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has  described  the  various  ob- 
jects which  fell  under  his  observation.    I  was  only  permitted  to 
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survey  the  outside  of  the  mosque ;  as  to  the  interior,  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  the  information  which  I  received  from  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a  large  building,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  by  an  open  court-yard,  wherein  the  larger  tower  is  in- 
closed, while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  includes  nine 
naves  of  different  dimensions  and  structure ;  the  westernmost  por- 
tion, which  consists  of  three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old 
mosque,  which,  together  with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Manea 
Musa,  the  King  of  Melle,  as  is  even  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  principal  gate,  although  it  has  become  somewhat  illegible. 
The  chief  error  which  Cailli^  has  coromitted  in  describing  this 
mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tower,  the  position  of  which  he  has 
mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
being  seven  instead  of  five.  Caillid  also  states  the  greatest  length 
of  the  building  to  be  104  paces,  while  my  intelligent  friend  Mo- 
hammed ben ' Aish  assured  me  that,  after  measuring  it  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  length,  by 
194  in  width.* 

If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
forms  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  town,  were  situated  in  the 
centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
the  western  side.     The  city  formerly  wur.  twice  as  large. 

"While  we  were  surveying  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people 
collected  round  us — ^this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principally 
by  the  Fulbe  or  Fullan ;  and  when  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward, they  followed  us  along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which 
was  now  empty,  but  without  making  the  least  hostile  manifesta- 
tion.   On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place  I  had  sent  home  a  small  plan 
of  the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects ; 
and  I  here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  al- 
though on  a  rather  small  scale,  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
resided  there  not  having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
it  accurately  enough  for  a  more  minute  delineation. 

The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to  Dr.  Peterman's  lajring 
down  of  it  from  my  materials,  lies  in  17°  87'  N.  and  3°  5'  W.  of 

*  I  reoommend  the  reader  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  to  read  the 
whole  passage  of  Caillid  relating  to  this  mosque,  English  ed.,  rol.  it.,  p.  71.  The 
Tawiti  took  the  measurement  with  my  line. 
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I.  HooM  of  the  Sheikh  A'bmed  el  Bakij,  with  another  house  belonging  to  the  tanie  cIom  br,  in<l 
having  in  front  of  it  a  small  square,  where  he  has  established  a  **  msid,**  or  place  of  prayer  for  hl< 
pupils,  several  of  whom  pass  the  night  here. 

S.  House  belonging  likewise  to  the  sheikh,  where  I  myself  was  lodged,  the  gronnd-plan  of  vMdi  I 
have  given  above. 

8.  Great  mosque,  **  Oingere  (Jinger6.  or  Z&ngerc^)  bcr,  JAm'a  el  kebira,**  begun  by  Manss  Mum, 
King  of  Melle,  A.D.  1827,  and  forming,  ror  many  centuries,  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  qusTter- 

4.  Mosque  Simkord,  In  the  quarter  S&nkor6,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  quarter  d 
the  town.    The  moeqne  has  five  naves,  and  Is  190  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 

5.  Mosque  Sidl  Yahia,  much  smaller  than  the  two  other  large  mosques. 
0.  Great  market-plaoe,  or  Y6bu. 

7.  Butchers*  market,  where  in  former  times  the  palace,  or  **  M'a-dnk,**  or  M*a-dugn,  is  stid  to 
have  been  situated.  8.  Gate  leading  to  KAbara. 

9.  Well,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  date-trees. 

10.  Another  well,  with  a  small  ^irden  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  *AiBh. 

II.  Spot  in  a  shallow  valley,  up  to  which  pdnt  small  boats  ascended  fhnn  the  Niger,  in  the  vb- 
terl858-4. 

Greenwich.  Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  average  level  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch,  it  at  present  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  whicL 
points  toward  the  river,  while  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  to- 
ward the  north,  having  for  its  centre  the  mosque  of  Sankor^.  Bu^ 
during  the  zenith  of  its  power,  the  town  extended  a  thousaiKl 
yards  fiaiher  north,  and  included  the  tomb  of  the  Faki  Mahmiid, 
which,  according  to  some  of  my  informants,  was  then  situated  m 
the  midst  of  the  town. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  I  reckon  at  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  but  itlnay  approach  closel)' 
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to  three  miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projecting  angles. 
Although  of  only  small  size,  Timbtiktu  may  well  be  called  a  city — 
medfna — ^in  comparison  with  the  frail  dwelling-places  all  over  Ne- 
groland.  At  present  it  is  not  walleA  Its  fonner  wall,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  on  their  first 
entering  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  The  town 
is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in  winding  streets,  or,  as 
they  are  called  here,  "  tijeraten,"  which  are  not  paved,  but  for  the 
greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  some  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides  the  large  and  the 
small  market  there  are  few  open  areas,  except  a  small  square  in 
front  of  the  mosque  of  Yahia,  called  Tumbutu-b6ttema. 

Small  as  it  is  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  almost  all 
the  houses  are  in  good  repair.     There  are  about  980  clay  houses, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the 
north  and  northeast  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which 
has  been  accumulating  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is  formed 
into  conspicuous  mounds.    The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
have  only  one  court-yard,  and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 
The  only  remarkable  public  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  three 
large  mosques :  the  Jmger^-b^r,  built  by  Mansa  Miisa;  the  mosque 
of  Sankor^,  built  at  an  early  period  at  the  expense  of  a  wealtiiy 
woman ;  and  the  mosque  Sfdi  Yahia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
kadhi  of  the  town.    There  were  three  other  mosques:  that  of 
Sidi  Haj  Mohammed,  Msld  BelaJ,  and  that  of  Sfdi  el  Bami. 
These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some  little  msfd,  or  place  of  prayer, 
Cailhd  must  have  included  when  he  speaks*  of  seven  mosques. 
Besides  these  mosques  there  are  at  present  no  distinguished  pubhc 
buildings  in  the  town ;  and  of  the  royal  palace,  or  M Vdugu, 
wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occasionally,  as  well 
as  the  Easbah,  which  was  bidlt  in  later  times,  in  the  southeastern 
quarter,  or  the  "  Sane-gungu,"t  which  already  at  that  time  was  in- 
habited by  the  merchants  from  6hadames,:(  not  a  trace  is  to  be 

^  Caillie,  Trarek  to  TimbnclbOy  toI.  ii.,  p.  56. 

t  Sane-gnnga  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the  whites,  '^kirsh 
dbedhin." 

X  See  abont  the  Easbah;  Aluned  Bible's  account,  Journal  of  the  Leipslc  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  550. 
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seen.  Besides  this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains 
the  best  houses,  there  are  six  other  quarters,  viz.,  Yiibu,  the  quar- 
ter comprising  the  great  market-place  (yubu)  and  the  mosque  of 
Sidi  Yahia,  to  the  west  of  Sane-gungu;  and  west  of  the  former, 
forming  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  town,  and  called,  from  the 
great  mosque,  Jfnger^-b^r  or  Zanger^-b^r.  This  latter  quarter, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  espe- 
cially by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  formed  a 
distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall  of 
its  own.  Toward  the  north,  the  quarter  Sane-gungu  is  bordered 
by  the  one  called  Sara-kaina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town," 
and  containing  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  house  where 
I  myself  was  lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kaina,  toward  the  north, 
is  Ytibu-kaina,  the  quarter  containing  the  "  little  market,"  which 
is  especially  used  as  a  butchers'  market  Bordering  both  on  Jm- 
gerd-bdr  and  Ytibu-kaina  is  the  quarter  Bagfndi,  occupying  the 
lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and  stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  flooded  entirely  in  the  great  inundation  which  took  place  in 
1640.  From  this  depression  in  the  ground,  the  quarter  of  San- 
kord,  which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mosque  of  San- 
kor^,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient  site  and  level,  is  at  pres- 
ent situated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to 
prove  that  this  elevation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems 
to  have  befallen  this  quarter  pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay.  The  slope  which  this  quarter 
forms  toward  the  northeastern  end  in  some  spots  exceeds  eighty 
feet. 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town 
amounts  to  about  18,000,  while  the  floating  population  during  the 
months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  especially  from 
November  to  January,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  5000,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  composing  this  population,  and  of  their  distin- 
guishing features,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  another  place.  I 
now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  sheikh 
out  of  the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but 
where  we  in  fact  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy 
in  the  company  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 
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Not  only  my  companions  but  even  I  myself  began  to  find  it  rather 
tedious  in  the  dull  encampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with 
me  to  pass  away  my  time,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to 
enter  too  closely  into  the  discussions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  have  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  convert  me  to 
their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have  allowed  me  to  depart  at  all. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  sheikh 
left  me  quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a 
whole  day ;  but  at  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive conversation.  Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion arose  one  day.  An  Arab,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e'  Rah- 
man, a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and  of  a  rather  presumptuous 
character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  fix)m  A'zawad,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  visit  this 
country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  any  thing  else 
than  the  desire  of  conquest  In  order  to  show  them  ©f  what  little 
value  the  possession  of  the  country  would  be  to  the  Europeans,  I 
jestingly  told  them  that  our  government,  being  informed  that  the 
natives  of  these  tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to 
discover  how  this  was  done,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  poor  in  our  own  coimtry.  The  Arab  was  naturally  great- '] 
Ij  surprised  at  my  statement  But  the  sheikh  himself  laughed  - 
very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  whether 
there  were  poor  people  among  the  Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with 
us  round  the  fire,  we  had  an  interesting  conversation  concerning 
the  worship  of  idols.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his 
pupils  with  regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  to  show  them  that  their  forefathers  had  not  been 
much  better  than  many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  at  the  present 
day,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  exhibited  unmistak- 
able proofe  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated  mind,  of  which  the 
letter  which  I  shall  comraxmicate  in  another  place  will  give  fer- 
ther  proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting  visits  from 
Arabs  or  other  people ;  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  them 
being  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pifi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  of 
Y6waru,  a  man  of  cheerful  temperament  and  a  great  friend  of  the 
sheikh's.  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  river 
between  Timbiiktu  and  Ja&rabe,  the  groups  of  islands  forming 
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the  boundary  between  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Masina  and 
the  Pagan  Idngdom  of  Bambara,  and  very  important  for  the  trade 
along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming  fix)m  Timbuktu  must  here 
discharge  their  merchandise,  which  has  to  be  conveyed  hence  to 
Sansandi  on  the  backs  of  aases ;  but  unfortunately  my  informant 
spoke  nothing  but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in  which  I 
was  obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  language  of  the  natives;  which  was  moreover  extremely  re- 
pulsive to  me  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so 
that  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea 
without  having  recourse  to  some  other  foreign  language.  The 
Songhay  of  this  region,  having  been  deprived  of  all  their  former 
independent  character  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
and  having  become  degraded  and  subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost 
also  the  national  spirit  of  their  idiom,  which,  instead  of  develop- 
ing itself,  has  become  gradually  poorer  and  more  limited;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  still  independent 
people  in  Dargol  and  Kulman  is  far  richer,  and  any  body  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The 
Arab  visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially  numer- 
ous, this  being  the  most  fiivorable  season  for  the  salt  trade.  A 
few  months  later  scarcely  a  single  Arab  fix)m  abroad  frequents 
the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encampments  runs  on 
very  tranquilly  when  there  is  no  predatory  incursion,  which  how- 
ever is  often  enough  the  case.  Most  of  these  mixed  Arabs  have 
only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a  quiet  domestic 
life,  very  like  that  of  the  sheikh  himself.  I  scarcely  imagine  that 
there  is  in  Europe  la  person  more  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children  than  my  host  was.  In  feet,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  wife.  The  difference 
which  I  found  between  the  position  of  the  wife  among  these 
Moorish  tribes  and  that  which  she  enjoys  among  the  Tawarek  is 
extraordinary,  although  even  the  Tawarek  have  generally  but  one 
wife ;  but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her  pleas- 
ure quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest  Arab  or  Moor  is 
never  seen  unveiled,  being  generally  clad  in  a  black  under  and 
upper  gown,  and  the  wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never 

^  I  mnst  hero  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  RafTenel,  in  the  plates  iSha- 
trating  his  two  jomneys  in  Kegroland,  has  represented  the  character  of  these  Wert- 
em  Arabs  or  Moors. 
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leave  their  tents.  The  camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  coquet- 
tish women  a  feir  opportunity  of  intrigue ;  but  in  general  I  think 
their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and  the  chastisement  which  awaits 
any  transgression  is  severe,  a  married  wife  convicted  of  adultery- 
being  sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  happened  during  my  pres- 
ent stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of  love  affairs  not  being 
quite  unusual  here — ^a  Tarki,  or  rather  A'mghi,  having  been  mur- 
dered from  motives  of  jealousy  and  brought  into  our  camp.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  mode  of  life  in  an 
Arab  or  Moorish  encampment;  for  the  camp  of  the  sheikh,  as  a 
chief  of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an  exception ;  and  moreover 
the  heighborhood  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan,  who,  in  their  austere 
religious  creed,  view  all  amusements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  these  Moorish  camps  around  the 
town,  and  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  influence  that  there 
was  no  dancing  or  singing  here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  these,  which  tended  oc- 
casionally to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our  stay,  I  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  immense  delay  and  loss  of  time,  and  did  not  allow 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our 
departure ;  and  he  promised  me  that,  as  I  was  not  looking  for 
property,  he  should  not  keep  me  long.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
slow  and  deliberate  character  could  not  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  another  messenger  from  Hamda-Allahi, 
with  a  fresh  order  to  the  sheikh  to  deliver  me  into  his  hands,  that 
he  was  induced  to  return  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  approached  a  serious 
crisis;  but,  through  the  care  which  my  friends  took  of  me,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  The 
sheikh  himself  was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  no  decision  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  and  at  times  he  did  not  see 
any  safety  for  me  except  by  my  taking  refuge  with  the  Tawarek, 
and  placing  myself  entirely  under  their  protection.  But  as  for 
myself  I  remained  quiet,  although  my  spirits  were  far  from  being 
buoyant;  especially  as,  during  this  time,  I  suffered  severely  from 
rheumatism ;  and  I  had  become  so  tired  of  this  stay  outside  in 
the  tents,  where  I  was  not  able  to  write,  that,  when  the  sheikH 
went  out  again  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  remain  where  I  was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  re- 
turned the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22d,  I  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him  on  another  visit  to  the  tents,  which 
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had  now  been  pitched  in  a  different  place,  on  a  bleak  sandy  emi- 
nence, about  five  miles  east  from  the  town,  but  this  time  he  kept 
his  promise  of  not  staying  more  than  twenty -four  hours.  It  was 
at  this  encampment  that  I  saw  again  the  last  four  of  my  camels, 
which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays,  and  with  immense  ex- 
pense, had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  river,  but  they  were  in 
a  miserable  condition,  and  furnished  another  excuse  to  my  friends 
for  putting  off  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely  fit  to  un- 
dertake a  journey.  ^ 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. — ^DANGEROUS   CRISIS. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  thus  warding  off  a  decisive  blow 
from  my  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of  these  extensive  regions 
became  rather  more  turbulent  than  usual ;  and  war  and  feud 
raged  in  every  quarter.    Toward  the  north  the  communication 
with  Morocco  was  quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  of  the  Tajakant, 
who  almost  exclusively  keep  up  that  communication,  being  en- 
gaged in  civil  war,  which  had  arisen  in  this  way.     A  "  Jakani,"* 
called  'Abd  Allah  Weled  Muliid,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  their  tribe  which  is  called  Dr'awa,  had  slain  a  chief  of  the  E'r- 
gebat,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace,  and  had  been  killed  in  his 
turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a  respectable  and  straightfor- 
ward man  of  the  name  of  Mohaiomed  el  Mukhtar  Merabet 
Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen,  one  consisting  of  the  U'jarat 
and  the  ATiel  e'  Sherk,  and  the  other  being  formed  by  the 
Dr'awa  and  their  allies,  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.    But, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  this  quarter,  which  is  so 
important  for  the  well-being  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  north,  the  sheikh,  who  was  always  anxious  to  es- 
tablish peaceable  intercourse,  repeatedly  told  me  that  although  he 
regarded  the  road  along  the  river  under  the  protection  of  the 
Tawarek  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he  should  endeavor  to  open 
the  northern  road  for  future  travelers  from  Merakesh,  or  Mo- 
rocco, by  way  of  Tafil^et,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect  with  the  A"ar£b  and  Tajakant,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  A'^arib  who  killed  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  Wadf  Ntin  in  the  company 
*  This  is  the  singular  form  of  the  name  T^aklCnt. 
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of  the  Tajakaht.  There  was  just  at  the  time  a  man  of  authority, 
of  the  name  of  Hamed  Weled  e'  Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe  pres- 
ent in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
girt  with  his  long  bowie-knife.  I  had,  however,  not  much  confi- 
dence in  these  northern  Moors;  and  seeing  him  advance  through 
my  court-yard  in  company  with  another  man,  I  started  up  from 
my  couch  and  met  him  half  way ;  and  although  he  behaved  with 
some  discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his  countrymen  from 
the  imputation  of  having  murdered  the  above-mentioned  traveler, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  beg  him  to  keep  Tit  a  respectfiil  dis- 
tance. 

Just  at  this  time  a  large  foray  was  undertaken  by  a  troop  of 
400  AweKmmiden  against  the  Hogar,  but  it  returned  almost 
empty-handed,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  principal  men. 
Toward  the  south,  the  enterprising  chief  El  Khadlr,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  for- 
ward against  his  inveterate  enemies  the  Fiilbe,  or  FuUan,  al- 
though the  report  which  we  heard  at  this  time,  of  his  having 
taken  the  town  of  Hombori,  was  not  subsequently  confirmed. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  jSushing  always 
on  into  the  heart  of  Negroland,  is  very  remarkable;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a  great  check  had  not  been  given  them  by  the 
Fulbe  they  would  have  overpowered  ere  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  north  of  13°  N.  latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  Fiilb^  for  thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert,  although  as  a  set-off  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to  organize  a  firm  and 
benevolent  government,  which  would  give  full  security  to  the 
intercourse  of  people  of  different  nationalities,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  litde  commerce  still  existing  in  these  unfortunate  regions, 
by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  rehgious  prejudices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, some  more  messengers  from  the  prince  of  Hamda- Allahi 
arrived  in  order  to  raise  the  zek'a,*  and  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  the  Fulbe  had  made  an  attempt 
to  instigate  AVab,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket,  upon  whom  I 
chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray  me  into  their  hands. 
News  also  arrived  that  the  Welad  Sliman,  that  section  of  the 
Berabish  to  which  belongs  especially  the  chief  Hamed  Weled 
Ab^da,  who  killed  Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
*  Of  the  amount  of  the  zek'a,  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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oath  to  put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more 
critical  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having  once  more 
left  the  town  for  the  tents,  we  received  information  that  a  fresh 
party  had  arrived  from  the  capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to 
take  me  dead  or  alive.  Being  therefore  afraid  that  my  people, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  town,  frightened  by  the  danger,  might  be 
induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of  the  house  where  I  was  lodged, 
I  sent  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  servant  whom  I  had  with  me 
at  the  time,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move  any  thing ;  but,  before 
he  reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent  away  my  two 
large  boxes  to  Taleb  el  Wafi,  the  store-keeper  of  the  sheikL  But 
fortunately  I  did  not  sustain  any  loss  from  this  proceeding,  noth- 
ing being  missed  from  these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
left  quite  open. 

Thursday^  December  IsL  Having  passed  a  rather  anxious  night, 
with  my  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  I 
was  glad  when,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  my  boy  return  accompa- 
nied by  Mohammed  el  'Aish.  But  I  learned  that  the  people  of 
the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  but  tea  attack  would  be  made  upon  my  house  the  ne^ 
morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out  myself;  but  having  no  idea 
of  the  inmiinence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  sent 
away  my  only  servant  with  my  two  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  watered.  But  my  Tawati  friend  seemed  to  be  better  in-  i 
formed,  and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising  groimd  of  the  sandy 
downs,  on  the  slope  of  which  we  were  encamped,  kept  an  anxious 
look-out  toward  tiie  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  horsemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  while  I  went  into  my  tent  to  look  after  my  eflfecta, 
MohanMned  el  Khalfl  rushed  in  suddenly,  crying  out  to  me  to 
arm  myself  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the  arms  I  had,  consisting 
of  a  double-barreled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a  sword ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  sheikh  himself  with  the  small 
six-barreled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand.  Handing 
one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  I  knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of  the 
horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen,  were  approaching. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they 
came  nearer,  their  oflBicer  stepped  forward  crying  out  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  sheikh ;  but  the  latter  forbade  him  to 
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come  near,  saying  that  lie  would  only  receive  the  letter  in  the 
town,  and  not  in  the  desert  The  horsemen,  finding  that  I  was 
ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  two  or  three  who  should  approach 
me,  consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell  back,  relieving 
us  fipom  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of  my  own 
safety,  I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  my  two  horses,  and 
was  greatly  dehghted  when  I  saw  them  safely  return  from  the 
water.  However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  A'lawate,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  among  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It 
now  remamed  to  be  decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and 
there  was  great  indecision,  ATawate  wanting  to  remain  himself 
witli  me  at  the  tents,  while  the  sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment, 
I  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  'brother  of  the  sheikh 
to  trust  my  life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore  extremely  de- 
lighted to  find  that  El  Bakay  himself  and  Mohammed  el  ^Alsh, 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment 
when  we  mounted  our  horses,  a  troop  of  K^lhekflkan,  although 
not  always  desirable  companions,  moimted  on  mehara,  became  vis- 
ible in  the  distance,  so  that  in  their  company  we  reentered  Tim- 
buktu, not  only  with  full  security,  but  with  great  iclat^  and  with- 
out a  single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrtoce ;  though  Ham- 
madi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his  followers  in 
order  to  come  himself  and  fight  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in 
this  plan,  he  came  to  my  protector  in  his  "  msld,"  or  place  of 
prayer  in  jBx)nt  of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were 
greatly  afi^d.  But  the  interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  on  the  terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensu- 
ing night  without  ferther  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  the  1st  of  December ;  and  the  following 
morning,  in  conformity  with  the  sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would 
receive  the  Emfr  of  Hamda- Allahi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the 
messenger  arrived ;  but  the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth, 
called  Mohammed  ben  S'afd,  the  character  of  the  messenger  irri- 
tated my  host  almost  more  even  than  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
which  ordered  him  to  give  me  and  my  property  up  into  the 
hands  of  his  (the  emir's)  people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his 
anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with 
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another  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  town,  whites  as  well  as  blacks  (el  bed- 
han  u  e'  sudan),  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if 
they  should  not  capture  me,  or  watch  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  affairs  had  assumed,  and  the  entire 
revolution  which  my  own  personal  business  caused  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community,  were  naturally  very  distressing  to  me,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fenati- 
cal  and  not  powerless  ruler  of  Hamda-AUahi.  It  had  been  my 
most  anxious  desire  from  the  beginning  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  this  chief  by  sending  him  a  present,  but  my  friends  here  had 
frustrated  my  design ;  and  even  if  in  the  beginning  it  had  been 
possible — ^a  supposition  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  considering 
the  whole  character  of  the  Fulbe  of  Hamda-AUahi,  it  was  now  too 
late,  as  Sdko  A'hmedu  had  become  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  I 
TX)uld  only  cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  only  trustworthy 
protector  whom  I  had  here,  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, therefore,  of  his  straightforward  conduct,  I  sent  him,  as 
soon  as  I  had  again  taken  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some 
presents  to  distribute  among  the  Tawarek,  besides  giving  the  head 
man  of  the  latter  a  small  extra  gift,  and  some  powder  and  Hausa 
cloth  to  distribute  among  our  friends.  However,  my  situation  re- 
mained very  precarious.  As  if  a  serious  combat  was  about  to  en- 
sue all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  fire-arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the  Morocco  merchants, 
with  'Abd  e'  Salam  at  their  head,  endeavored  to  lessen  the  sheik's 
regard  for  me,  by  informing  him  that  not  even  in  their  country 
(Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much  regard,  not 
only  their  luggage,  but  even  their  dress  being  there  sea;rched  on 
entering  the  country.  But  the  sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over 
in  this  manner,  and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a  mo- 
ment He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  spirited  and  circumstantial 
letter  to  S^ko  Almiedu,  wherein  he  reproached  him  with  attempt- 
ing to  take  out  of  his  hands  by  force  a  man  better  versed  in  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  he,  the  emfr  himself,  who  had  come  fit>ni  a 
far  distant  country  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  who  was  his  guest 

The  following  day,  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh, 
the  Emir  Kauri  and  the  Kadhi  San-shirfu,  together  with  several 
other  principal  personages,  called  upon  him,  when  I  paid  my  com- 
pliments to  them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  was  a 
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very  respectable  man.  My  friend  had  provided  for  any  emer- 
gency, having  sent  to  the  Tadem^kket,  requesting  them  urgently 
to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh,  arrived  with  fifty 
horse,  and  was  lodged  by  El  Bakay  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  the  sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  this  chief.  I  found  him  a  very  statfily  person  of  a  proud 
commanding  bearing,  clad  in  a  jellaba  tobe  striped  red  and  white, 
and  ornamented  with  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a  high  red 
cap,  an  article  of  dress  which  is  very  rarely  seen  here,  either 
among  the  Tawarek  or  even  the  Aral«.  Having  saluted  him,  I 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  my  coming,  and  for  what  purpose 
I  sought  imana;  and  when  he  raised  an  objection  on  account  of 
my  creed,  because  I  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  a  proph- 
et, I  succeeded  in  warding  off  his  attack  by  telling  him  that  they 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  the  only  prophet, 
but  likewise  acknowledged  Musa,  'Alsa,  and  many  others;  and 
that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  acknowledge  in  a  certain  degree 
the  superiority  of 'Alisa,  by  supposing  that  he  was  to  return  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  that  thus,  while  we  had  a  different  prophet, 
but  adored  and  worshiped  one  and  the  same  God,  and,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  a  few  divergencies  in  point  of  diet  and  morals, 
followed  the  same  religious  principles  as  they  themselves  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought, 
and  might  well  be  fidends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages 
which  each  of  us  commanded. 

We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  visited  their  old  dwelling-places  in  Afr,  Tfggeda,  and  Tad- 
mekka ;  but  he  was  totally  unaware  of  the  fencifiil  derivation 
which  the  Arab  authors  have  given  to  the  latter  name,  viz.,  "  like- 
ness of  Mekka,"*  which  probably  never  belonged  to  one  town  in 
particular,  but  has  always  been  the  name  of  a  tribe.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, very  much  flattered  by  this  piece  of  information,  and  seemed 
extremely  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  old  the  Islam  was  in 
his  tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and  religious 
matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me,  and  particularly  in  this 
instance,  for  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  for  overcom- 

*  El  Bekri,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181.  «£sa^  *^  A^P-^fe  yyM^  j  See  Coo- 
ley,  "Nogroland  of  the  Arabs,"  p.  80,  n.  52. 
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ing  their  prejudices;  for,  wliile  this  chief  himself  scarcely  under- 
stood a  single  word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I  could  only  speak  with 
him  in  very  broken  Temashight  or  Tarkfye,  his  brother,  El 
Khattaf,  was  well  versed  in  that  language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  themselves,  I  return- 
ed to  the  sheikh  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  a  present  for 
A'wab,  consisting  of  a  checkered  tobe  (such  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion,*  and  which  are  great  favorites  with  these  peo- 
ple), two  turkedi,  and  two  black  tesflgemfst  or  shawls,  besides  an- 
other shawl  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  messenger  or  m'allem,  who 
is  the  confidential  factotum  of  every  Tarki  chief  He  was  as 
thankful  as  these  barbarians  can  be,  but  wished  to  see  something 
marvelous,  as  characteristic  of  the  industry  of  our  country ;  but  I 
begged  him  to  have  patience,  till,  on  some  ftiture  occasion,  some 
other  person  belonging  to  our  nation  should  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit 

While  I  was  staying  there  a  Pullo  chief  arrived  from  Gundam 
with  two  companions,  and  reproached  the  sheikh  in  my  presence 
for  having  shown  so  much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  effects 
at  least  ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  Hamda- 
Allahi ;  but  I  imposed  silence  upon  him  by  showing  him  how 
little  he  himself  knew  of  religious  matters  in  calling  me  an  unbe- 
liever;  and  telling  him  that  if  he  had  really  any  knowledge  of 
and  jBsdth  in,  his  creed,  his  first  duty  was  to  try  to  convert  those  of 
his  own  countrymen  who  were  still  idolaters.  At  the  same  time 
I  told  the  Tarki  chief  A'wab  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Fulbe,  or  else  they  would  certainly  not  allow  them 
to  molest  travelers  who  visited  this  place  with  friendly  intentions, 
while  they  could  not  even  protect  the  natives.  In  reply  he  al- 
leged that  they  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  them,  having  van- 
quished them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real 
masters  of  Timbuktu. 

To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interests,  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers  were  at  this  time  collected  in  the  town,  most  of 
whom  were  of  a  far  more  fanatical  dispcwition  than  the  mhabit- 
ants  themselves,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The 
Berabish  alone,  who  had  come  into  the  town  with  about  one 
thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  fight  the  Fullan,  if  the  latter 

*  See  Tol. !.,  p.  618. 
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should  attempt  to  levy  tlie  "  'ashiir,"  or  the  tithe,  but  still  more 
hostilely  disposed  toward  the  Christian  stranger  who  had  intrud- 
ed upon  this  remote  comer,  one  of  the  most  respected  seats  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  against  whom  they  had  a  personal  reason 
of  hostility,  as  they  were  commanded  by  *Alf,  the  son  of  Hamed 
Weled  'Ab^da,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major  Laing ;  and, 
of  course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  the  F^be,  who  had  now  been  two  months  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  fiir  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that  of  negro  com  and  rice,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  latter  rising  from  6000  to  7500  shells 
the  "  sunfye,"  while  the  former,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
been  sold  for  3750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a  half  "  ras"  of 
salt,  rose  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  6000  shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  slave  suddenly  arrived  with  the 
news  that  a  letter  had  reached  my  address  from  the  north.  He 
was  followed  a  short  time  afterward  by  Mohammed  el  'Aish,  who 
brought  me  the  parcel  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been 
opened.  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  her  majesty's 
vice-consul  in  Ghadames,  dated  June  18th,  and  inclosing,  besides 
some  recommendations  to  native  merchants,  a  number  of  "  Galig- 
nani,"  which  informed  me  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Kussians 
on  the  Danube.  The  Ghadamsfye  people,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  the  letter,  had  already  spread  the  news  of  a  dreadful  battle  hav- 
ing been  fought  between  the  Turks  and  the  Eussians,  in  which 
30,000  of  the  latter  had  been  slain  and  40,000  made  prisoners. 

The  following  day  A'wab,  who  himself  had  arrived  with  fifty 
horsemen,  was  joined  by  his  cousin  Fandaghiimme  with  fifty 
more.  This  was  very  fortunate ;  for,  about  dhohor,  the  Fulbe 
held  a  conference  or  "  k^ndegay"  in  the  G^nger^-b^r  or  Jam'a  el 
Keblra,  where  Hamed  Weled  F'aanmie,  the  malignant  and  hostile 
kadhi,  made  a  violent  speech  before  the  assembly,  exhorting  the 
people  to  go  immediately  and  carry  out  the  order  of  their  liege 
lord  the  Sheikho  ATimedu,  even  if  they  were  to  fight  conjointly 
against  El  Bakay,  A'wab,  and  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  disobedient  and  almost  rebellious  to  his  liege  lord.  A 
friend  of  the  latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the  kadhi  to 
lead  the  van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack,  when  every  one  would 
follow  him.    But  the  kadhi  not  choosing  to  expose  his  own  per- 

VoL.  m.— Y 
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son  to  danger,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  assembly  separated, 
every  one  going  quietly  to  his  home. . 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tawarek  chiefe,  with  their  principal  men, 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  where  I  went  to  meet 
them,  but  found  them  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  which  they 
were  acting.  They  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with  me  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed 
that  they  left  it  to  the  sheikh  to  answer  all  my  objections.  A 
C  Protestant  Christian  may  easily  defend  his  creed  against  these 
^  children  of  the  desert,  as  long  as  they  have  not  recoui^  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  Timbiiktu  and  en- 
tered upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tawa- 
rek chiefe,  each  of  whom  had  fifteen  companions.  The  tents  be- 
ing now  fiirther  removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  the  camping-ground  was  pleasant  and 
well  adorned  with  trees;  and  having  taken  my  own  tent  with 
me,  where  I  could  stretch  myself  out  without  being  infested  by 
the  vermin  which  swarm  in  the  native  carpets,  I  enjoyed  the  open 
encampment  extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the 
Tawarek,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  quite  at  home, 
and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became  very  much  interested  in  a 
map  of  Africa  which  I  showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores 
of  Arabia,  and  they  paid  a  compliment  to  their  prophet  by  kiss- 
ing the  site  of  Mekka,. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled  Mends,  the 
Molathemiin,  I  enjoyed  extremely,  the  following  morning,  the 
half-desert  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
and  interesting  groups  of  men ;  but  about  noon  a  serious  alarm 
arose,  a  great  many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
number  being  exaggerated  by  some  people  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred.  In  consequence,  we  saddled  our  horses  with  great 
speed,  and  I  mounted  with  my  servants,  while  the  Tawarek  also 
kept  their  animals  in  readiness ;  but  the  advancing  host  appeared 
rather  of  a  peaceable  character,  consisting  of  about  twenty -five 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Mulay  'Abd 
e'  Salam  and  Fasfdi,  the  latter  a  very  noble  old  man,  at  their 
head.  They  came,  however,  on  a  very  important  errand,  based 
on  the  direct  order  as  promulgated  by  liie  Emfr  of  Hamda-AUahi, 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  community,  being  in  hopes  that, 
through  their  personal  authority,  they  might  obtain  from  my 
host,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what  he  had  denied  to  the  display  of 
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force.  They  had  two  requesta,  both  aimed  against  myself:  first, 
that  El  Bakay  should  give  them  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from  Stambtil ;  and  the  se- 
cond, which  was  more  explicit,  that  I  should  not  return  into  the 
town.  Now  my  firman  from  Stambul  was  my  greatest  trouble, 
for,  having  anxiously  requested  her  British  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  send  such  a  document  after  me,  I  always  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  I  was  not  less  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Morocco;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  some  other 
letters  from  Mohammedans,  the  sheikh  promised  to  comply  with 
the  first  demand  of  these  people,  while  he  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  second.  After  some  unsuccessful  negotiation,  the 
messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather  disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest  the  Tawarek 
chiefe,  who  were  my  only  supporters,  I  gave  to  Fandaghumme  a 
present  equal  to  the  one  I  had  given  to  A'wab.  Next  morning 
there  arrived  a  troop  of  ftigitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  sheikh.  They  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  from  being  the  indigenous  tribe  on  that 
part  of  the  Niger  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  Debu, 
had  been  degraded,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  condition  of  serfe, 
and  were  threatened  by  the  fenatical  Sheikho  Almiedu  with 
bemg  sold  into  slavery.  Of  course  it  is  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay's 
policy  to  extend  his  protection  to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened 
by  the  Fulbe ;  but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fate 
of  these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 

It  was  near  simset  when  we  mounted  in  order  to  return  into 
the  town ;  and  on  the  way  I  kept  up  a  conversation  with  A'wab, 
till  the  time  of  the  mughreb  prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of 
my  friends  went  to  pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I  myseh^ 
remaining  on  horseback,  went  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  track. 
My  companions  afterward  contended  that  it  was  from  motives  of 
pride  and  arrogance  that  I  did  not  humble  myself  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  Almighty.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to  kneel  down 
and  thank  Providence  for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my 
life  had  hitherto  been  preserved ;  but  I  did  not  deem  it  politic  to 
give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in  any  respect; 
for  I  should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a  Mohammedan,  and,  once 
in  such  a  fiJse  position,  there  would  have  been  no  getting  out 
of  it 
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We  then  entered  the  town  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had  just  discovered,  as  is  very 
often,  the  case  in  these  regions,  that  tiiey  had  been  a  day  out  in 
their  reckoning,  and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival  of 
the  Muliid,  or  the  birth-day  of  Mohammed ;  and  I  was  allowed 
to  take  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters. 

The  same  evening  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
chief  AVab,  who  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  company  with  his  m'al- 
lem,  and  gave  me  the  first  account  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Christian  traveler  Mungo  Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat ;  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  ha  had  been  first  attacked  by  the 
Tawarek  below  Kabara,  where  he  had  lost  some  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  open  a  conmiimication  with  the  natives,  while  the  Tia- 
ger-dgedesh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival,  without  delay,  to 

*  the  Igwadaren,  who,  having  collected  their  canoes,  attacked  him, 
first  near  Bamba,  and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  T6- 
saye,*  though  all  in  vain ;  till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that  intrepid 
traveler  having  stuck  fiist  at  Ens^mmo  (probably  identical  with 
Ans6ngo),  the  Tawarek  of  that  neighborhood  made  another  fierce 

•  and  more  successful  attack,  causing  him  an  immense  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  killing,  as  A'wab  asserted,  two  of  his  Christian  compan- 
ions. He  also  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  iron  hook  with 
which  the  boat  was  provided  against  hippopotami  and  hostile 
canoes ;  and  his  statement  altogether  proved  what  an  immense 
excitement  the  mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  trav- 
eler, in  his  solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver,  I  thought 
it  best,  in  order  to  convince  all  the  people  that  I  had  no  dollars 
left  (although  I  had  saved  about  twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hau- 
sa),  to  give  him  my  silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large 
silver  rings  which  I  had  by  me ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
obtained  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  much-esteemed  metal  for 
adorning  his  bdoved  wife. 

These  Tawarek  chiefe  who  had  thus  become  well  disposed  to- 
ward me,  through  the  interference  of  the  sheikh,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent letter  of  fi:unchise  for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  coun- 

*  The  TawiU^k  miut  hare  attacked  Park  either  far  above  or  below  thb  nanoir 
poBsage,  where,  as  I  afterward  found,  the  current  is  reiy  strong ;  *and,  as  I  shall 
relate  farther  on,  he  seems  to  hare  passed  qaietlj  by  Tin-sherffen. 
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try,  thiis  holding  out  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a  peaceable  in- 
tercourse. But  my  own  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  these  chiefs  are  not  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  defend  a 
Christian  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fulbe  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  above  Timbiiktu,  besides  the  fact  that  A'wab  is  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely  trusted.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  my  host  esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghiimme 
much  higher,  and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the 
actual  chieftainship  rested  with  A'wab.  All  this  business,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief  of  Ham- 
da- Allahi,  which  was  rejected  in  several  forms,  and  caused  a  great 
many  representations  from  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  proved  ex- 
tremely tedious  to  me.  My  health,  too,  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  indifferent  condition,  and  I  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks 
of  fever.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Timbuktu  can  in  no  wise 
be  reckoned  among  tiie  m6re  favored  places  of  these  regions. 
Both  Sansandi  and  Sdgo  are  considered  more  healthy.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickly  state,  I  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  fin- 
ish several  letters,  which,  together  with  a  map  of  the  western 
part  of  the  desert,  I  intended  sending  home  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. ^ 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began  to  cover 
all  the  lowlands,  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  rove  about 
along  those  many  backwaters  which  are  formed  by  the  river,  in 
order  to  witness  the  interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which 
was  going  on  just  at  this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small  canoes, 
only  the  spikes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  emerging  from  the 
water.  But  new  rice  was  not  brought  into  the  town  till  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  the  s'aa 
being  sold  for  100  shells. 

Dtcember  19^.  This  was  an  important  day — important  to  the 
Mohammedans  as  the  Aid  e'  subiiwa,  and  celebrated  by  them 
with  prayers  and  s^ddega  or  alms ;  and  not  unimportant  for  my- 
self for  my  relation  to  the  townspeople  had  meanwhile  assumed 
a  more  serious  character.  Sheikho  (S^ko)  A'hmedu  had  threat- 
ened that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  did  not  assist  in  driving 
me  out  of  the  town,  he  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  com.  This 
induced  the  Emfr  Kaiiri  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  Kadhi  Weled 
F'aamme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  that  place,  from  making 
matters  worse. 
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I  have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  caravan  of  tlie 
Berabish  (the  plural  of  Berbiishi)  which  had  arrived  on  the  12th 
with  a  considerable  armed  host,  'AH,  the  son  of  the  old  Sheikh 
A'hmed,  or  Hamed,  Weled  'Ab^da,  had  come  to  Timbuktu;  and, 
seeing  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  he  had 
not  come  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  but  had  pitched 
his  camp  outside  the  town,  and  his  people  manifested  their  hos- 
tility toward  me  on  several  occasions.  But,  by  a  most  providen- 
tial dispensation,  on  the  seventeenth  the  chief  fell  suddenly  sick, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  died.  His  death  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  his  father  who  had  killed  the  former 
Christian  who  had  visited  this  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  I  was  Major  Laing's  son. 

It  was  the  more  important,  as  the  report  had  been  generally 
spread  that,  as  I  have  observed  before,  the  Welad  Sliman,  the 
principal  and  most  noble  section  of  the  Berabish,  had  sworn  to 
kiU  me ;  and  the  people  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
supernatural  connection  between  the  death  of  this  man,  at  this 
place  and  at  this  period,  and  the  murderous  deed  perpetrated  by 
his  &ther ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  event 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  my  final  safety.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  chief  of  the  Berabish  were  so  frightened  by  this  tragi- 
cal event,  that  they  came  in  great  procession  to  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing ;  nay,  the  old  man  himself  a  short  time  afterward,  sent 
word,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure,  but 
wished  nothing  better  than  that  I  might  reach  home  in  safety. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus 
settled  down  a  little,  and  the  party  of  the  Fiilbe  seemed  quietly 
to  await  the  result  produced  by  the  answer  which  the  sheikh  had 
forwarded  to  Hamda-Allahi. 

On  the  21st  December  we  again  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
tents.  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  town  I  rode 
my  own  stately  charger,  which,  having  remained  so  many  months 
in  the  stable,  feeding  upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  b^rgu,  had 
so  completely  recruited  his  strength  that  in  my  desperately  weak 
state  I  was  scarcely  able  to  manage  him.  The  desert  presented 
a  highly  interesting  spectacle.  A  considerable  stream,  formed  by 
the  river,  poured  its  waters  with  great  force  into  the  vallejrs  and 
depressions  of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an  appearance  of  truth 
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to  the  febulous  statement*  of  thirty-six  rivers  flowing  through 
this  tract  After  a  few  hours'  nepose,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  a 
long  conversation  with  the  sheikh  in  the  evening,  about  Paradise 
and  the  divine  character  of  the  Kuran.  This  time  our  stay  at 
the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than  usual  for  interesting 
conversation,  and  bore  altogether  a  more  religious  character,  my 
protector  being  anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of 
the  depth  of  the  feith  of  the  Christians ;  and  I  really  lamented 
that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  enter  so  freely  into  the 
details  of  the  creed  of  these  people,  and  to  make  myself  acquaint- 
ed with  all  its  characteristics,  as  I  should  have  liked. 

Part  of  the  day  the  sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his  pupils  chap- 
ters firom  the  hadith  of  Bokhari,  while  his  young  son  repeated  his 
lesson  aloud  from  the  Kuran,  and  in  the  evening  several  surat,  or 
chapters,  of  the  holy  book  were  beautifully  chanted  by  the  pupils 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  There  was  nothing  more  charming 
to  me  than  to  hear  these  beautiful  verses  chanted  by  sonorous 
voices  in  this  open  desert  country,  round  the  evening  fire,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  sound,  which  softly  reverberated  fix)m  the 
slope  of  the  sandy  downs  opposite.  A  Christian  must  have  been 
a  witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat  with  justice  the  Moham- 
medans and  their  creed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  but  for  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly  supersti- 
tious notions  which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  creed  based  on  the  principles  of  Monothe- 
ism, and  opposed  in  open  hostility  to  Christianity.  Let  us  also 
take  into  an  account  that  the  most  disgusting  feature  attaching  to 
the  morals  of  Mohammedans  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mongol- 
ish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  and  excited  the  most  unqualified 
horror  in  th^  founder  of  the  religion. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  little  encampment 
Li  general  the  whole  of  this  region  to  the  north  of  the  river  is 
entirely  fi:ee  from  beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ; 
but  at  present,  together  with' the  rising  water,  which  had  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  these  districts,  a  lion  had  entered  this 
desert  tract,  and  one  day  killed  three  goats,  and  the  following 
one  two  asses,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength. 

Bemaining  here  a  couple  of  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 

*  See  one  of  these  native  reports  in  Duncan's  account  of  his  exploration  in  Da- 
home.    Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  xTi.,  p.  157. 
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we  had  again  a  long  conversation,  which  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  different  state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Mohammedan.  While  speaking  of  European  institu- 
tions, I  informed  my  host  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  property  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  including 
even  harvests,  nay,  even  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  appeared 
greatly  astonished,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it;  and  while 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  "  debbara,"  or  device  for 
this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as  a  pious  Moslim,  that  such 
proceedings  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next 
However,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  femily  which  they  might  leave  behind ;  and 
it  was  an  easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in 
any  way  whatever,  his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of 
usury  unlawful,  were  in  no  way  better  than  the  Christians ;  for, 
although  the  former  do  not  openly  take  usury,  they  manage  af- 
fairs so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
any  honest  Christian  would  accept  I  had  a  Mr  opportunity  of 
citing,  as  an  instance,  one  of  those  merchants  resident  in  Timbuk- 
tu, to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  who 
had  consented  to  advance  me  a  small  loan,  under  such  conditions 
that  he  was  to  receive  almost  triple  the  sum  which  he  was  to  lend. 

December  2bih.  This  day  was  also  an  important  epoch  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  water  having  entered  the  wells,  which 
are  situated  round  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
town ;  and  this  period,  which  is  said  to  occur  only  about  every 
third  year,  obtains  the  same  importance  here  as  the  "  l^let  e'  nuk- 
tah"  possesses  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;*  viz.,  the  day  or 
night  on  which  the  dike  which  separates  the  canal  from  the  river 
is  cut  The  whole  road  from  Kabara  was  now  so  inundated  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  and  small  boats,  very  nearly 
approached  the  town. 

When  my  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  he  was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a  black  tobe,  but  in  a  red  kaf- 
tan, with  a  white  cloth  bermSs  over  it  He  began  speaking  most 
cheerfully  about  my  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels 
brought  before  me,  which  now  looked  infinitely  better  than  when 
they  were  last  conveyed  from  the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as 
I  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  dilatory  character,  I  did  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  me  of  soon 

*  Lano*8  Modern  Egyptians,  ed.  1836,  vol.  ii.,  p.  255. 
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entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  liaxl  heard  of  the  messen- 
ger whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awelimmiden,  in  order  to  induce 
tiie  chief  of  that  tribe  to  come  to  Timbuktu  and  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  having  reached  the  settlements  of  that  tribe ;  but  I 
was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  chief  from  approaching  the  town,  as  they  were  fully 
conscious  that  the  sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host  of 
warlike  people,  in  order  to  subdue  the  Fullan  and  the  faction  op- 
posed to  his  own  authority. 

December  27ih.  Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having  re- 
cruited my  strength  with  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk,  I  began  to  en- 
joy the  rehala  life,  and,  it  being  a  beautiful  morning,  I  took  a 
good  walk  to  an  eminence  situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my 
tent,  from  whence  I  had  a  distant  view  of  the  landscape.  The 
country  presented  an  intermediate  character  between  the  desert 
and  a  sort  of  less  favored  pasture-ground,  stretching  out  in  an  un- 
dulating surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  tolerably  well  clad  with  mid- 
dle-sized acacias  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat  finds 
sufficient  material  for  browsing.  The  streams  of  running  water 
which,  with  their  silvery  threads,  enlivened  these  bare  desert 
tracts,  now  extended  a  considerable  distance  farther  inland  than 
liad  been  the  case  a  few  days  before ;  and  the  whole  presented  a 
marvelous  and  delightful  spectacle,  which,  no  doubt,  must  fill 
travelers  from  the  north  who  reach  Timbuktu  at  such  a  season 
with  astonishment.  Hence,  on  their  return  home,  they  spread 
the  report  of  those  numerous  streams  which  are  said  to  join  the 
river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these 
streams  issue  from  the  river,  and  after  running  inland  for  a  short 
time,  return  to  join  the  main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  de- 
creased volume,  owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to  any  trade  or 
profession,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, were  still  busily  employed  with  the  rice  harvest ;  and  this 
was  a  serious  affair  for  my  horses,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
byrgu,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  excellent  nutritious  grass  of  the 
Niger,  which  I  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention,  being 
brought  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
from  the  north  went  on  increasing.  A  piece  of  kham,  or  malti 
(unbleached  calico),  now  sold  for  5700  shells  (at  least  on  the  26th 
of  January),  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  it  rose  to  7200 ; 
this  fluctuation  in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
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cliaiits,  who  buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  and 
store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received  sonae  farther 
increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another  caravan  frona  Tawat, 
with  black  Hausa  manufactures,  tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  lay  in  a  good  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  got  here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not  at  all  to 
be  despised.  Besides  receiving  a  handsome  present  of  dates  from 
my  noble  Tawati  firiend  Mohammed  el  'Afsh,  I  bought  two  meas- 
ures (neffek)  and  a  half  of  the  kind  called  tin-aser  for  4000  shells ; 
for  the  "  tin-ak6r,"  the  most  celebrated  species  of  dates  firom  Ta- 
wat, were  not  to  be  procured  at  this  time.*  As  for  tobacco,  I  did 
not  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  in  this  respect  I  might  have  been 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  my  fanatical  friends,  the  Fulbe  of 
Hamda-Allahi,  who  offer  such  a  determined  opposition  to  smok- 
ing upon  religious  principles.  In  a  commercial  respect,  however, 
tobacco  forms  a  more  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Timbuktu 
than  dates,  although  refined  smokers  here  prefer  the  tobacco  of 
Wadi-Nun  to  that  of  Tawat  But  even  these  had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Tawati  caravan,  a  small  trqpp  of  Tajakant 
traders,  with  eighty  camels,  entered  the  town.  The  feud  which 
raged  between  the  different  sections  of  this  tribe,  which,  as  I  stated 
before,  chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbuktu 
with  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging  between  the 
whole  of  this  tribe  and  the  E'rgebat  on  the  other,  interrupted  at 
this  time  almost  entirely  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  Tim- 
buktu and  the  southern  region  of  Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  to  purchase  half  a  weight 
of  sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  tea  (viz.,  half  a  pound),  for  three  dollars;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the  mar- 
ket Even  when  there  is  plenty,  neither  tea  nor  sugar  can  be 
bought  separately.  These  articles  must  be  bought  together.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  similar  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  Tajakant  procured  me  also  the  luxmy  of  a 

*  The  other  kinds  of  dates  of  Taw^t  are:  Aliart^n,  TlgiUe,  TtMOtaj,  Tin- 
warfggeU,  Tedem^met,  Bil-Makhlilf,  Tin-kiCsseri,  Tin-dokin,  Tin-nijdel,  Tilimsu, 
Timboz^ri,  Adfkkeli,  Gofagds,  Diggelet-nilr.  The  district  of  Aifltf  is  the  most 
famous  for  its  dates. 
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couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had  been  brought  by  them  from 
the  Gharb,  and  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating 
with  the  sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  circumstance,  that  such  fruits 
as  these  are  now  only  procurable  from  the  north,  while  this  coun- 
try itself  might  produce  them  quite  as  well,  and  had  in  reality 
done  so  in  former  times.  Even  limes  are  not. at  present  grown 
hereabouts,  and  it  was  only  &om  Jenni  that  I  had  obtained  some 
days  previously  a  few  specimens  of  this  delicious  kind  of  fruit, 
which  grows  in  such  plenty  in  Kan6,  and  which  might  be  raised 
in  ahnost  any  part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed  the  year  1858, 
leaving  me  in  a  most  unsettled  position  in  this  desert  place. 


CHAPTEE  LXX. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. — ^ANOMOLOUS  RISING  OF  THE 
NIGER. — COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  HAD  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  1854 
would  have  found  me  fex  advanced  on  my  homeward  journey; 
but  greatly  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  began  the  year 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  safe  return  home  in  the  course  of  it. 

El  Mddani,  my  friend  from  Sw^ra,  or  Mogadore,  whom  I  used 
to  call  my  political  thermometer,  or  rather  my  politico-meter,  on 
account  of  his  exhibiting  toward  me  friendly  feelings  only  at 
times  when  he  saw  every  thing  quiet,  sent  me  his  compliments  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  January ;  nay,  even  the  two  leaders 
of  the  hostile  &ctions — Hammadi,  the  rival  of  my  protector,  and 
Taleb  Mohammed,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  town,  and  the 
leader  of  the  intriguing  merchants  from  Morocco — gave  me  to 
understand  that  they  wanted  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
me.  My  health  as  yet  was  very  precarious ;  but  I  felt  so  much 
recovered  in  mind  and  body  that,  preparatory  to  my  longed-for  de- 
parture, I  began  arranging  the  remainder  of  my  baggage,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  my  small  library,  had  been  very  much  re- 
duced. To  my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  while  searching 
through  my  lumber,  I  found  another  thermometer  in  good  repair. 
Prom  the  remainder  of  my  broken  instruments  I  picked  up  a 
good  deal  of  quicksilver,  which  I  gave  to  the  sheikh,  who  him- 
self as  well  as  his  other  unsophisticated  friends,  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  observing  the  qualities  of  this  metal. 
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Meanwhile,  my  protector  endeavored  to  make  me  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brothers, 
Sldi  Mohammed  and  Z6n  el  'Abidf n,  whom  he  expected  soon  to 
arrive,  and  of  whose  different  views  in  politics  be  gave  me  some 
slight  hints ;  and  I  lamented  greatly  that  the  power  of  this  noble 
family,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
spicuous scions,  was  only  rent  and  split  by  the  divergency  of  their 
views. 

The  course  of  my  material  existence  went  on  very  uniforaJj, 
with  only  slight  variations.  My  daily  food,  when  I  was  in  the 
town,  consisted  of  some  milk  and  bread  in  the  morning,  a  little 
kuskus,  which  the  sheikh  used  to  send,  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  dish  of  negro  millet,  containing  a  little  meat,  or  sea- 
soned with  the  sauce  of  the  kobdwa,  or  Oucurbita  Mehpepo^  after 
sunset.  The  meat  of  Timbtiktu,  at  least  during  the  cold  seafion, 
agreed  with  me  infinitely  better  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  MehpepOy  although 
it  is  an  excellent  and  palatable  vegetable.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  stay  I  had  consumed  a  great  many  young  pigeons,  which  fonn 
a  favorite  dainty  in  this  city.  They  are  sold  at  the  almost  in- 
credibly cheap  rate  often  shells  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  hund- 
red for  a  dollar ;  but  the  poor  little  things  were  used  for  culinary 
purposes  so  soon  after  breaking  the  shell  as  to  be  almost  tasteless. 
A  very  rare  dainty  was  formed  by  an  ostrich  egg,  which  was  one 
day  brought  to  me.  This  article  is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  in 
the  desert  than  in  the  towns,  and  such  strong  food,  moreover,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  stomach  of  a  resident  The  sheikh  used 
also  to  send  me  a  dish  late  at  night,  sometimes  long  after  mid- 
night ;  but,  on  account  of  the  late  hour,  I  never  touched  it,  and 
left  it  to  my  servants. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  make  another  excursion 
to  Kabara,  but  our  visit  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  although  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  features  of  the  country,  in 
the  present  high  level  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  I  had  fiist 
landed  on  my  arrival.  Thus  I  was  reduced,  for  entertainment,  to 
my  intercourse  with  the  sheikh,  his  kinsfolk,  and  followers;  and 
as  religious  topics  were  always  brought  forward  more  prominent- 
ly by  my  enemies,  but  especially  in  the  learned  letters  which  the 
emir  of  Hamda-Allahi  sent  in  reply  to  the  sheikh,*  my  conversa- 

♦  I  po88e88  two  of  these  essays,  the  contents  of  which  at  the  present  moment  •« 
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tion  with  the  former  now  began  to  turn  more  and  more  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "  Paraclete"  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  descend  upon  the  apostles,  but  which 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  more  recent  times  is  applied  to  Moham- 
med, whose  coming,  they  say,  is  predict^  in  this  instance  by  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Christians. 

One  day  when  I  visited  the  sheikh  the  two  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relation  of ' Afsa 
(Jesus  Christ)  to  Mohammed,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  the  so- 
phistical question  whether  it  would  be  allowed,  after  the  return 
of  ^Alsa  upon  earth,  to  eat  camel's  flesh.  The  sheikh  himself  was 
anxious  to  prove  how  difi&cult  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  change 
any  part  of  their  creed  after  the  return  of '  Aisa,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  the  precepts  of  the  two  prophets, 
and  thus  intended  to  excuse  the  Christians  for  not  embracing  the 
creed  of  Mohammed  after  having  once  adopted  that  of  'Aisa. 
The  two  learned  men,  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  camel  was  a  prohibited  animal  to  the  Jews  but 
not  to  the  Christians,  and  hence  that  the  return  of  *  Alsa  would 
not  interfere  with  their  fevorite  repast  It  was  by  cheerftdly  en- 
tering into  these  discussions  that  I  obtained  for  myself  the  esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  extort  jfrom  me  as  much 
as  possible  of  my  remaining  property. 

The  arrival  of  another  small  caravan  of  the  Tawati  was  very 
near  causing  me  a  serious  embarrassment.  Some  of  the  merchants 
from  Morocco,  excited  by  commercial  jealousy,  had  spread  the  re- 
port that  the  calico  brought  by  that  caravan  was  Christian  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  English  agent  in  Ghadames;  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  the  people  understand  that,  even  if  that 
article  had  originally  belonged  to  the  agent,  it  was  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tawati  merchants.  The  presence  of  those  people,  also, 
caused  the  road  to  the  north,  by  way  of  Tawat,  to  be  again  brought 
under  discussion  as  the  route  most  suitable  for  my  home-journey. 
My  departure  was  now  discussed  almost  daily ;  the  arrival  of  our 
lively  and  talkative,  but  indiscreet  messenger,  A'hmed  el  Wadawi, 
who  had  at  length  returned  from  his  errand  to  the  Awellmmeden, 
holding  out  the  hope  that  my  departure  was  in  reality  not  far  dis- 
tant;  but  the  feet  that  none  of  the  Tawarek  had  come  with  him, 

iK>t  qoite  deyoid  of  interest,  as  thej  show  in  what  light  these  Mohammedans  regard 
the  Christians. 
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notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  they  were  soon  to  follow,  con- 
vinced me  that  my  prospect  of  departure  was  put  off  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  waters  of  the  river  reached  their 
highest  level,  exhibiting  that  marvelous  anomaly,  in  comparison 
with  the  period  of  the  rising  of  other  African  rivers  north  of  the 
equator,  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment  in  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  when  he  knows  that  the  rising 
of  these  rivers  is  due  to  the  fall  of  the  tropical  rains,  he  will  nat- 
urally expect  that  the  Niger,  like  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tsadda 
or  B^nuw^,  or  the  Nile,  should  reach  its  highest  level  in  August 
or  September.  The  fact  can  only  be  partly  explained  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  although  it  is  illustrated  by  similar  cases,  if 
we  compare  it  with  the  anomalous  rising  of  some  South -African 
rivers ;  especially  the  grand  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  Li- 
amb^zi,  which,  forming  in  its  upper  course  an  immense  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  collects  here  the  greatest  amount  of  water  at  a  time 
(July  and  August)  when  its  lower  course,  the  Zambezi,  separated 
from  it  and  withdrawn  from  the  inamediate  effects  of  the  waters 
collected  above  by  the  marvelous  narrowing  of  the  river-bed 
from  the  Falls  of  Victoria*  downward,  is  in  its  lowest  state,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  joined  in  its 
lower  course,  reaches  here  its  highest  level  at  quite  a  different 
season,  February  and  March.  We  have  before  us  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  Niger,  the  great  West- Afri- 
can river,  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate  information  which 
I  was  able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  every  year  continues  ta  rise  till 
the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  does  not 
begin  to  decrease  before  February ;  while  its  eastern  branch,  the 
B^nuw^,  as  well  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  where  it  is  call- 
ed Kwara,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  reaches  its  highest 
level  by  the  end  of  August  and  begins  to  decrease  steadily  in  the 
course  of  October.     ' 

To  explain  the  difference  and  anomaly  of  these  phenomena  we 
must  attend  to  the  different  character  of  these  rivers.    For  while 

*  I  assume  here  tlie  identity  of  these  two  rirers,  which,  howerer,  has  not  yet  hcen 
folly  demonstrated.  Ck)mpare  also  the  anomalous  rising  of  the  Chob^  ( Jonm.  Boyal 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  169) ;  although  an  isolated  phenomenon,  caused  by  an  nn- 
osnal  and  unequal  fall  of  rain  in  the  basin  of  the  various  branches  of  a  great  riTer- 
system,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  constant  and  regular  course. 
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the  Bdnuw^  after  having  once  assumed  a  westerly  direction  fol- 
lows it  up  with  but  very  little  deviation,  the  great  western  branch 
describes  three  quarters  of  an  immense  circle,  and  having  but  very 
little  fell  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extraordinary  winding  course, 
the  waters  which  flow  toward  it  from  the  more  distant  quarters  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  reach  its  middle  course,  so  that  the  rain  which 
fells  in  the  course  of  September  and  October  in  the  country  of  the 
Wangarawa,  or  the  southeastern  Mandingoes,  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  swell  the  river  at  Timbiiktu  till  the  end  of  November  or 
even  December ;  for  that  rain  falls  in  those  quarters  behind  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palnias  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  perhaps  even  in  October,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  jfrom  the  feet  that  such  is  the  case  on  the  coast  ;*  and 
this  is  confirmed  as  regards  E[ak6ndi  and  Timbo  by  CaUli^'s  ob- 
servations-t  In  the  mountainous  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
too,  whose  latitude  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  regions 
fix)ni  whence  the  feeders  of  the  Niger  take  their  rise,  the  most  con- 
stant fall  of  rain  has  been  observed  in  September.  Now  while 
the  whole  region  between  Jenne  and  Timbuktu  is  of  a  very  flat 
and  level  character,  so  that  the  river,  running  along  at  a  very  slow 
rate  and  with  a  very  meandering  course,  not  only  fills  a  very 
broad  stream  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring  lowlands,  but 
forms  also  a  great  many  backwaters  and  basins  or  lakes,  of  which 
the  i)^u  is  only  one  although  perhaps  the  largest  in  size,  the 
river  lower  down  beyond  Bamba,  and  especially  in  the  district 
called  Tin-sherlfen,  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  return-journey, 

*  See  Isert  in  the  Jonrnal  Hettha,  vol.  x.,  a.  1827,  p.  874;  M^Gill  in  Berg- 
haos's  Journal  (Zeitschrift),  voL  yiii.,  a.  ^848,  p.  59-61 ;  with  regard  to  Cape  Pd- 
mas,  FraiBsinet  in  Nonvelles  Annales  des  Voyages,  1855,  vol.  iL,  p.  291-293. 

t  See  Tomaro  from  Cailli^g  Observations  in  Berghans's  Annal.  1829,  p.  769 ; 
bat  especially  Caillid's  own  account  of  his  stay  in  Tim^,  vol.  i.,  p.  328  (£ng.  ed.) : 
*'The  rains,  to  be  sure,  were  not  so  incessant,  but  we  regularly  had  rain  every  day 
until  October,  when  it  became  less  frequent."  We  know  also  from  Cailli^  that  the 
Milo,  the  southeastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  or  Dhiiflib<(,  reaches  its  highest  level 
in  September.  Park's  observations,  even,  show  that  the  rains  in  the  districts  trav- 
ersed by  him  extend  till  November ;  while  we  learn  from  him  (Park's  First  Jour- 
ney, 3d  ed.  4to,  p.  12)  that  the  Gambia,  whose  feeders  partly  issue  from  the  same 
districts  which  feed  the  western  branches  of  the  Niger,  reaches  its  highest  level  in 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  when  we  learn,  from  the  same  eminent  traveler, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  November  the  Gambia  had  sunk  already  to  its  former  level, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  very  short  course  of  that  river  in  comparison  with  the 
Niger,  which  has  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  sinking  of  the  Niger  at 
Sans^ndi  by  about  four  inches,  on  the  8th  of  October  (Park,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274),  was 
only  a  temporary  fluctuation. 
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is  shut  in  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  so 
that  the  water,  having  expanded  over  such  an  immense  tract  and 
not  exercising,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  which  such  a  volume 
of  water  would  do  under  other  circumstances  if  it  were  kept  to- 
gether in  a  narrower  channel,  preserves  its  level,  or  even  still  in- 
creases in  extent  and  depth,  while  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
fall  of  rain  in  the  country  higher  up  has  already  diminished. 

This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  a  phenomenon  which  seems 
to  contradict  in  so  great  a  measure  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  rain  and  the  rising  of  the  rivers  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  imparts  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Gabun  and  other  rivers  of  the  equatorial  line  which 
reach  their  highest  level  in  the  course  of  February. 

Of  course  this  state  of  the  upper  river,  although  it  does  not 
reach  always  the  same  level,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence 
also  upon  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  called  Kwara,  and  where  it 
has  been  visited  repeatedly  by  Englishmen.     But  although,  on 
account  of  their  being  unaware  of  this  character  of  the  river,  they 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  its  features  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  have  even  rarely  visited  it  at  that  period, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Laird,  who  spent  several  months  in  the  Kwara, 
has  not  failed  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  state  of  the  river  which  I  have  just  described.    For 
he  records*  the  surprising  fact,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
quite  unintelhgible,  but  which  now  receives  its  ftdl  illustration, 
namely,  that  the  river  at  Iddd  began  to  rise  on  the  22c?  of  March, 
This,  in  my  opinion,  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  rains  up  the 
country,  as  there  are  no  rains  whatever  during  the  whole  of  March, 
and  only  a  few  drops  in  April ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
the  waters  in  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
ginning to  decrease  about  the  middle  of  February,  if  we  take  the 
current  at  from  2i  to  8  miles,  as  the  windings  of  the  river  extend 
to  not  much  less  than  2000  miles  between  Kabara  and  Idda. 
The  elevation  of  Timbuktu  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  assume 
to  be  about  900  feet. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  the  first  boat  from  Eibara 

*  See  Laird  and  Oldfield,  vol.  ii.,  p.  275.  '*  It  was  a  source  of  satkfactioo  to 
find  that,  owing  to  the  rains  np  the  conntiy,  the  river  began  to  rise  about  SafcnrdsT, 
March  22d,  since  which  time  it  had  increased  about  two  inches.  A  few  drops  w 
rain  that  fell  this  morning  was  all  that  we  had  at  Iddah." 
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approached  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  and,  as 
the  immediate  result  of  such  a  greater  fiicility  of  intercourse,  the 
supply  of  com  became  more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much 
cheaper :  the  s'aa  of  millet  being  sold  for  40  shells,  and  the  sunfye, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  8000, 
or  one  Spanish  dollar,  certainly  a  very  low  rate ;  while  I  myself 
as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  had  to  pay  3750.  The  high  state 
of  the  waters  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me ;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  sheikh  took  me  out  on  the 
9th.  Emerging  from  the  town  at  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  formerly  the  bab  el  gibleh*  was  situated,  we  went 
first  to  the  nearest  creek  of  the  river,  but  found  here  no  boats ; 
and  then  crossing  an  extremely  barren  and  stony  level  reached 
another  branch  of  the  creek,  where  eight  or  ten  smaller  boats, 
without  a  covering  or  cabin,  were  lying;  the  innermost  comer  of 
this  creek  not  being  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards  distant 
firom  tiie  Great  Mosque,  or  Jinger^-b^r.  All  the  people  asserted 
that  the  river,  at  Eabara,  had  now  reached  its  highest  level,  and 
even  affirmed  that  it  had  begun  to  fell  here  on  the  7th ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  became  evident  that  the  waters  were  still  rising  during 
the  whole  of  the  month,  almost  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
town.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  that  a  great  inundation  in  1640 
had  flooded  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  converted  into  a 
lake  the  central  and  lowest  quarter,  which  is  called  Bagfndi,  a 
name  derived,  as  is  asserted,  from  the  tank  thus  formed  having 
been  enlivened  by  liippopotami.t 

Interesting  as  was  that  day's  excursion  it  cost  me  dear ;  for  be- 
ing obliged,  not  only  to  be  armed  myself  but  also  to  have  an 
armed  servant  with  me,  I  greatly  excited  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
merchants  from  Morocco,  and  especially  of  that  proud  nobleman, 
^ Abd  e'  Salam,  who  went  about  among  the  great  men  of  the  town, 
saying  that  in  Morocco  we,  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English, 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  arms.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  I  stated  that  while  traveling  in  Morocco  we  received 
armed  horsemen  for  an  escort,  while  here,  where  there  was  no 
settled  form  of  government,  we  had  to  protect  ourselves.'    He 

*  Shabfni,  in  stating  that  the  b^  el  gibleh  was  the  east  gate,  certainly  labors 
under  a  mistake,  '*  gibleh"  with  these  Western  Arabs  signifying  the  west.  With 
regard  to  the  creek,  where  we  saw  the  boats,  see  the  ground-plan,  ante,  p.  824,  n.  10. 

t  The  hippopotamus  being  called  **banga"  in  the  Songhay  language,  the  name, 
if  really  derired  fh>m  that  cause,  ought  to  be  spelled  **Bangindi  ;'*  but  the  g  may 
be  a  nasal  sound.  > 

Vol.  m.— Z 
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then  spread  the  rumor  that  an  armed  English  vessel  had  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  Q6g6 ;  and  this  curious  report  was  backed  with 
such  strong  assertions  that  my  own  servant,  ^Alf  el  A'geren,  felt 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  thought  it  strange  when  I  attempted 
to  prove  its  absurdity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling,  *Abd  e'  Salam  deemed 
it  prudent  to  send,  next  day,  his  friend,  Miilay  el  M^edf,  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  a  few 
days  before  with  regard  to  me.  .  It  was  this  man,  Mtilay  el  Mflie- 
df,  with  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  converse  on 
friendly  terms,  as  he  waa  a  person  of  intelligence,  and  even  pos- 
sessed some  little  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when,  conversing  with  him  one  day  about  the 
situation  of  Timbiiktu,  he  came  out  with  the  statement  that  the 
town  was  situated  about  18®  N.  lat,  without  my  having  thrown 
out  the  shghtest  hint  in  this  respect. 

All  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  s 
most  disturbed  state,  owing  to  several  expeditions  or  forays  which 
were  going  on,  especially  by  the  restless  tribe  of  the  Welad  'AldsL 
They  had  lately  taken  600  camels  from  the  Welad  Mebarek,  and 
had  now  turned  their  predatory  incursions  into  another  direction. 

On  the  12th  of  January  we  again  went  to  the  tents,  which  had 
now  been  pitched  in  another  spot,  called  Ing6maren,  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  a  little  S.  from  E. ;  but  this  time  our  stay  in  the 
encampment  was  very  unlucky  for  me  in  several  respects.  On 
the  18th  I  felt  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  cheerful  conversation  with 
my  protector  about  my  approaching  departure,  when  he  sent  me 
several  presents,  such  as  a  large  cover  for  the  top  of  the  tent,* 
called  "  sarammu"  by  the  Songhay,  "  e'  b^ni  err^ga"  by  the  Moois 
hereabout,  and  several  leather  pillows;  but,  on  the  llth,  a  little 
after  noon,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of 
fever  as  I  had  never  experienced  before,  accompanied  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  made  my  kind  host  fear  that  I  had  been  poi- 
soned. I  had  drunk,  a  short  time  before,  some  sour  milk  brought 
me  bj  a  Berbushi ;  that  is  to  say,  a  man  who,  although  intimate- 
ly attached  to  the  jGunily  of  the  sheikh,  originally  belonged  to 
the  tribe  oftheBerablsh,  whose  chief  murdered  Major  Laing.  Al- 
though I  myself  had  no  suspicion  that  the  milk  which  I  had  drunk 
had  in  any  way  contributed  to  my  sudden  attack  of  illness,  yet  as 

*  I  have  banded  over  this  specimen  of  Timbuktu  manofactorei  togetber  with 
other  specimens  of  leather-work,  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
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that  man  had  some  private  animosit j  against  me,  and  did  not  seem 
content  with  a  present  which  I  had  made  him  in  return  for  his 
small  gift,  I  became  so  irritated,  that  I  ordered  him  away  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  which  caused  a  most  unpleasant  scene; 
for,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  the  people,  including  my  own  servants 
and  even  my  very  best  j&iends  among  the  sheikh's  people,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  feeble  state,  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings against  me  as  a  Christian. 

But  the  sheikh  himself  did  not  for  a  moment  change  his  kind 
disposition,  sending  me  tea  repeatedly,  and  calling  frequently  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on.  Fortunately,  a  tranquil  night's  repose 
restored  me  again  to  health,  and  the  following  morning  my  friends 
came  to  me,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  beg  my  pajdon  for 
their  neglect  While  we  were  conversing  on  the  preparations  for 
my  journey,  a  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  the  sheikh — ^Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi  el 
Futawi — ^who  had  come,  with  a  numerous  suite,  in  order  to  stay 
some  time  with  the  sheikh,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  cured  by  me 
of  some  serious  disease :  and  the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  this 
quarter  was  greatly  darkened  by  this  circumstance. 

January  15^.  This  was  one  of  those  rainy  days  which  is  said 
not  to  be  imusual  toward  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  quarter  along  the  river,  though,  in  the  othei^ 
parts  of  Negroland  that  I  had  visited,  I  had  never  beheld  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  even  here 
was  very  little,  for  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloudy  in  the  morn- 
ing, cleared  up  about  noon ;  and  although  in  the  afternoon  it  be- 
came again  overcast,  with  thunder  in  the  distance  followed  by 
lightning  toward  evening,  yet  there  fell  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  the  16th,  having  made  a  good  breakfast  on  a  goat  roasted 
whole  before  the  fire,  we  returned  again  into  the  town,  where  I 
was  desired  to  cure  a  man  of  a  disease  over  which  I  had  no  power. 
The  character  and  position  of  the  person  would  have  rendered  it 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  me  if  I  had  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  chronic  disease  under  which  Mohammed  ben '  Abd- 
Allahi — ^for  this  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak — ^was  laboring, 
cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  him.  I  admired  his  manners,  and 
the  fifte  expression  of  his  features ;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  well  versed  in  his  religious  books,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess any  historical  knowledge  as  to  the  former  state  of  these  coun- 
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tries,  which  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  me.  The 
arrival  of  this  person  made  my  protector  forget  all  the  thoughts 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

Besides  this  circumstance,  nothing  of  interest  happened  for  some 
days,  all  the  people  exhorting  me  to  patience ;  and,  my  departure 
being  again  put  off,  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  convert  me,  even 
by  my  friends,  who  fix>m  sheer  friendship  could  not  bear  to  see 
me  adhere  to  a  creed  which  they  thought  erroneous.  But  I  with- 
stood all  their  attacks,  and  at  times  even  ventured  to  ridicule  free- 
ly some  of  their  superstitious  notions.  I  was  far  from  laughing 
at  the  chief  principles  of  their  doctrine;  but^  as  they  always  re- 
curred in  their  arguments  to  their  belief  in  sorcery  and  demons, 
I  declared  one  day  that,  as  for  us,  we  had  made  all  the  demons 
our  "khdddeman."  This  is  an  expression  with  which  these  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  denote  the  degraded  and  servile  tribes ;  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Europeans  as  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
spirits,  by  ascending  in  balloons  into  the  higher  regions,  and  from 
thence  firing  at  them  with  rifles.  The  idea  that  the  Christians 
must  have  subjected  to  their  will  the  demoniacal  powers  occurs 
very  easily  to  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  former  are  able  to  manufitcture  all  the  nice  things 
which  issue  from  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  I  was  glad  to  l^reak  off  my  relations  with  my  for- 
mer friend  the  Walati,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  journey 
to  A'ribinda,  and  who  came  to  ask  me  officially  whether  he  was 
to  accompany  me  on  my  home-journey  or  not;  but  although  I 
told  him  plainly,  that  after  all  that  had  happened  he  could  no 
longer  be  my  companion,  I  treated  him  with  more  generosity  than 
he  deserved. 

At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  also  prudent  to  cultivate  the 
good-will  of  my  servant,  'All  el  A'geren,  although  he  had  almost 
entirely  separated  himself  from  me,  and  left  me  to  my  fete,  since 
he  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  my  position. 
I  demanded  from  him  no  sort  of  service,  though  his  salary  of  nine 
dollars  a  month  went  on  all  the  time.  However,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  loan  from  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  had  been  recommended,  I  was  glad  to  obtain  fiom 
a  friendly  Ghadamsi  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben 'AH 
ben  Taleb,  about  50,000  shells,  equal  to  18^  mithkal,  reckoned  at 
8800  shells  each,  and  I  afterward  was  obliged  to  add  another  small 
sum,  making  the  whole  25  mithkals. 
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In  this  place  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  com- 
meicial  relations  of  Timbuktu,  though  it  can  not  make  the  slight- 
est pretension  to  completeness,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  such  firee  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  combine 
a  sufficient  number  effects  into  a  graphic  view  of  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city.  The  people  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse 
could  offer  little  or  no  information  on  the  subject  My  situation 
in  Kan6  had  been  very  different 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbtiktu 
from  that  of  Kano  is  the  fact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a  manu- 
fecturing  town,  while  the  emporiimi  of  Hausa  fully  deserves  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  city  is  based  upon 
foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  great  northerly  bend  of  the 
Niger,  finds  here  the  most  favored  spot  for  intercourse,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  splendid  river  enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all 
their  wants  from  without ;  for  native  com  is  not  raised  here  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  feed  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  almost  all  the  victuals  are  imported  by  water-car- 
riage from  Sansandi  and  the^  neighborhood. 

The  only  manufectures  carried  on 
in  the  city,  as  far  as  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation, are  confined  to  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather- 
work.  Some  of  these  articles,  such  as 
provision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions, 
small  leather  pouches  for  tobacco,  and 
gun-cloths,  especially  the  leather  bags, 
are  very  neat,  as  shown  in  the  annex- 
ed and  following  wood-cuts ;  but  even 
these  are  mostly  manu&ctured  by  Ta- 
warek,  and  especially  females,  so  that 
the  industry  of  the  city  is  hardly  of 
any  account  It  was  formerly  sup* 
posed  that  Timbiiktu  was  distinguish- 
ed on  account  of  its  weaving,*  and 
that  the  export  of  dyed  shirts  from 
hence  was  considerable;  but  I  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 

*  It  may  have  been  bo,  nevertheless,  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  who  mentions  the  many  **  botteghe 
di  tessitori  di  tele  di  bambagio.*'    B.  vii.,  c.  5. 
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ing  that  tliis  was  entirely  a  mistake,  almost  the  whole  clothing  of 
the  natives  themselves,  especially  that  of  the  wealthier  classes,  be- 
ing imported  either  from  Kan6*  or  from  Sansandi,  besides  the  cal 
ico  imported  from  England.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  Kano. 
especially  by  way  of  A'rawan,  extends  to  the  very  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  considerable  import 
of  Malabar  cloth  by  way  of  St  Louis,  or  Nd^r,  on  the  Senegal,  while 
the  dyed  shirts  from  Sansandi,  which,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunitj 
of  observing,  seem  to  be  made  of  foreign  or  English  calico,  and  not 
of  native  cotton,  do  not  appear  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  distance. 
These  shirts  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  rich  ornament 
of  colored  silk,  and  look  very  pretty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  give  away  as  a  present  a  specimen  which  I  intended  to 
bring  home  with  me.  The  people  of  Timbuktu  are  very  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with  a  fine  stitching  of 


silk,  but  this  is  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even  these  shirts 
are  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  especially  Fermagha,  who  produce  very  excellent 
woolen  blankets,  and  carpets  of  various  colors,  which  form  a  most 
extensive  article  of  consumption  with  the  natives. 

The  foreign  commerce  has  especially  three  great  high  roads: 
that  along  the  river  from  the  southwest  (for  lower  down  the  river 
there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  commerce  at  all),  which  comprises 
the  trade  proceeding  from  various  points ;  and  two  roads  from  the 
north,  that  from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Gha- 

*  I  will  here  only  obseire  that  Lord  Fitzclarence,  owing  to  the  inqoiries  which, 
on  his  passage  along  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  of  a  cleTcr  pilgrim,  obtained  a  bint  of 
this  interesting  fact. — Journey  from  India  orerland,  p.  423. 
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dames  on  the  other.    In  all  this  com- 

meroe  gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  al- 

thougli  the  whole  amount  of  the  precious 

metal  exported  fix)m  this  city  appears  to 

be  exceedingly  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.    It 

probaT)ly  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  sterling  per  year.* 

The  gold  is  brought  either  from  Bambiik  or  from  Biire,  but  from 

the  former  place  in  a  larger  quantity.     The  gold  from  the  country 

of  the  Wangarawa  does  not  reach  this  market,  but,  as  it  seems, 

at  present  is  directly  exported  to  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 

*  M.  Graberg  de  Hexnso  estimates  the  export  of  morocco  manufactares  to  Negro- 
land  at  one  million  dollars,  and  the  import  to  Morocco  from  Nigritia  at  from  three 
to  four  milfions. — Specchio  di  Morocco,  etc.,  p.  146. 
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which  on  this  account  is  called  the  Gold  Coast.  The  species  of 
gold  from  Bambuk  is  of  a  more  yellow  color;  that  fix)m  Biiie  is 
rather  whitish ;  and  that  from  Wangara  has  a  greenish  hue.  Moet 
of  this  gc^ld,  I  think,  is  brought  into  the  town  in  rings.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  gold  dust,  or  "  tibber,"  being 
brought  to  market  in  small  leathern  bags,  such  as  Shabfni  and 
other  people  describe,  containing  about  one  ounce,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  value.  But,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  article  must  come  into  market,  as  most  of  the  gold  dust  whidi 
comes  to  Ghadames  and  Tripoli  passes  through  Timbuktu,  while 
another  portion  goes  directly  from  Sansandi  to  A'rawan.* 

It  was  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs 
that  the  scale  of  the  mithkalf  was  introduced  in  the  trade  in  gold; 
but  it  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  signify  very  different 
quantities,  and  thus  we  find  various  kinds  of  mithkals  used  in 
Negroland,  especially  those  of  A'gades,  Timbiiktu,  and  Mango,  the 
Mandingo  place  between  Yendf  and  the  Niger,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  smallest,  and  equal,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  proper  place,  to 
1000  shells  of  Hausa  standard,  although  in  the  present  decayed 
state  of  the  town  of  A'gades,  where  all  the  gold  trade  has  ceased, 
it  possesses  rather  an  imaginary  value.  The  mithkal  of  Timbiiktu 
contains  the  weight  of  24  grains  of  the  kharlb-tree,  or  96  of  wheat, 
and  is  worth  from  8000  to  4000  shells.^  The  mithkal  of  Mango 
is  equal  to  li  of  that  of  Timbtiktu.  Besides  rings,  very  hand- 
some ornaments  are  worked  of  gold;  but,  as  fer  as  I  could  learn, 
most  of  this  workmanship  comes  from  Walata,  which  is  still  ode- 
brated  on  this  account.§ 

The  next  article  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbiik- 
tu, and  in  some  respects  even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  to- 
gether with  gold,  formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger 

*  M.  Testa,  in  his  "  Notice  statisliqae  et  oommereiiile  enr  la  B^genoe  de  IVipoIi, 
1856,"  states  the  imports  of  gold  dast  into  Tripoli  to  be  of  the  value  of  240,000 
francs. 

f  Whether  it  be  tme,  as  some  maintain  (among  others  M.  Frax,  "Commeroede 
PAlg^rie,  1849,"  p.  13),  that  the  name  mithkfl  is  a  oomptioii  of  <* medics],"  i 
term  nsed  to  denote  the  small  weight  nsed  for  medical  purposes,  I  am  not  able  to 

decide.    I  always  thought  that  it  was  derived  from     igj. 

$  M.  Prax,  p.  12  of  the  little  pamphlet  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  i» 
totally  wrong  in  supposing  the  mithkil  of  Timbiiktu  equal  to  half  a  dnn^  or  Spsn- 
ish  dollar,  or  two  fr.  sixty  cents.    The  very  lowest  price  is  just  double. 

§  There  are  some  interesting  articles  of  gold  represented  by  Lord  Rtfcbience  in 
the  work  above  mentioned. 
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from  the  most  ancient  times.*  It  is  brought  from  Taod^nni,  a 
place  whose  situation  has  been  tolerably  well  established  by  M. 
CailU^'s  joumey,t  and  Ae  mines  of  which  have  been  worked,  as 
we  know  from  A'hmed  Baba,  since  the  year  1596,  when  the  for- 
mer mines  of  Teghaza,  situated  some  seventy  miles  farther  to  the 
north,  were  given  up.  These  salt-mines  of  Teghaza  appear  to 
have  been  worked  from  very  remote  times,  or  at  least  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of 
Tatental,  described  by  the  excellent  geographer  El  Bekri  as  sit- 
uated twenty  days'  journey  from  Sijilm^sa,  and  two  from  the 
beginning  of  the  desert,  are  identical  with  Teghaza.  Even  at 
that  time  both  Sijilm^sa  and  Ghanata  were  provided  from  here, 
while  at  least  the  eastern  and  original  portion  of  Songhay  was 
supplied  at  that  early  period  from  the  mines  of  Taiitek,  six  days 
from  Tadem^kka.^ 

In  Taod^nni  the  salt,  which  covers  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
ground  in  the  district  " El-J6f,"  is  formed  in fivelayers,  or  "uje," 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  called  el-wara;  the  second,  el-bent£; 
the  third,  el-hammamfye ;  the  fourth,  el-kahela,  or  the  black  one; 
and  the  lowest,  which  is  embedded  in  the  water,  el-kamera,  or  el- 
b^dha.  The  upger  of  these  layers  are  of  little  value,  and  the  most 
in  request  is  the  fourth  layer,  or  el-kahela,  the  color  of  which  is  a 
most  beautifdl  intermixture  of  black  and  white,  like  a  species  of 
marble.  The  ground  is  let  out  by  the  "  kafd,".  who  resides  here, 
and  whose  name  at  the  present  time  is  Z^n,  in  small  portions, 
where  the  diggings  are  made,  and  he  levies  a  tribute  called  the 
khomus  from  each  hofra,  or  hole,  the  rest  being  sold  by  the  work- 
men. 

The  largest  pieces  of  salt  which  are  dug  out  here  measure  3  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  height,  and  2-1'  inches  in  thickness, 
but  they  are  of  very  unequal  size,  varying  from  50  to  65  lb.  in 
weight;  this,  however,  is  only  half  of  one  layer,  each  layer  being 

«  See  El  Bekii,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  174 : 

VH^  ^  ^\  JXJ- 
Iq  anothor  passage  (p.  183)  he  describes  the  conunerce  of  GkSgd  in  the  words : 

**  The  commerce  of  Gdgd  consists  of  salt,  and  salt  is  their  standard  currency. " 
t  See  Cailli^s  Trayels  to  Timbnctoo,  ii.,  p.  119;  and  about  Tegh^a,  or,  as  he 

writes,  Trasas,  or  Trarzas,  p.  128. 

t  El  Bekrf,  p.  171.     In  the  time  of  £bn  Hankil  (A.H.  960)  the  salt  was  brought 

from  Aillil  to  Aiidaghost. 
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sawn  into  two  slabs.  The  price  of  these  slabs  of  couise  varies 
greatly  at  different  times,  but,  as  far  as  I  became  aware,  in  general 
does  not  reach  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
Leo  Africanus,  Mr.  Jackson,  General  Daumas,  and  others.  When 
lowest,  the  price  of  each  middle-sized  slab  does  not  exceed  3000 
shells ;  and  the  highest  price  which  was  paid  during  mj  residence 
in  the  town  was  6000,  the  price  always  rising  toward  spring,  when 
the  salt  caravans  become  scarce  on  account  of  the  number  of  blood- 
flies  which  infest  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  Of 
course,  when  this  great  highroad  is  shut  up  for  a  long  period  in 
consequence  of  feuds  between  the  various  tribes,  the  price  may  for 
a  time  rise  much  higher,  but  such  cases  must  be  quite  exceptional. 

The  trade  in  salt  on  a  large  scale,  as  fax  as  regards  Timbuktu 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  turkedf,  or  the  cloth  for  fe- 
male apparel,  manufactured  in  Kan6 ;  the  merchants  of  Ghadames 
bartering  in  the  market  of  A'rawan  six  tiirkedf,  or  "  m^lhafik,"  for 
nine  slabs,  or  "hajra,"  of  ^alt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring 
the  salt  ready  to  market;  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to Ta- 
oddnni.  If  they  themselves  then  cany  the  salt  to  Timbuktu,  thev 
sell  there  eight  slabs  of  salt  for  six  mithkal  of  gold ;  but  if  thev 
carry  it  to  Sansandi,  each  slab  of  salt  fetches  twc^  mithkal. 

But  the  expense  of  this  journey  up  the  river  is  very  great,  on 
account  of  the  boats  being  obliged  to  imship  their  merchandise  at 
the  islands  of  Jafarabe,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Sansandi  on  the 
backs  of  asses,  and  on  account  of  the  'ashiir,  which  is  levied  bj 
the  Fiilbe,  the  expense  is  equal  to  about  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  so 
that,  out  of  every  six  slabs  of  salt  transported  to  Sansandi,  two  are 
required  for  covering  the  expense  of  transport.  Thus,  each  tdr- 
kedf  bought  in  Kan6  for  about  1800  shells  fetches  two  mithkal 
of  gold  when  sold  in  Sansandi,  while  in  Timbuktu  it  fetches  fiom 
one  to  one  and  one  sixth.  This  certainly,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  price  of  gold  in  Ghadames  and  Tripoli,  is  a  considerable 
profit ;  but  the  road  which  this  merchandise  takes  from  Kan6  io 
Ghat,  thence  to  Tawat,  and  from  that  place  to  Timbuktu,  is  veiy 
circuitous  and  expensive,  and  requires  the  agency  and  co-opera- 
tion of  several  persons,  no  single  merchant  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  traffic. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  proper  place,  that  libtaka,  or 
rather  Dore,  forms  the  market-place  for  the  salt  for  supplying  the 
provinces  to  the  southeast  of  Timbiiktu.  It  is  transported  thither 
by  a  direct  road  by  way  of  T6saye  or  G6g6,  without  touching  at 
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Timbuktu ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  region  to  the  southwest,  San- 
sandi  is  the  great  entiepdt  for  this  commerce.  The  trade  in  this 
article,  which,  in  countries  where  it  is  wanting  entirely,  becomes 
so  precious,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  its  bulk,  is,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, of  very  ancient  date  in  this  western  part  of  Negroland.  But 
the  salt  was  brought  at  that  period,  not  from  Taod^nni,  but  from 
the  neighboring  salt-mines  of  Teghaza ;  and,  in  the  former  period, 
found  its  entrepSt  in  Ghanata  and  WaJata. 

The  gdro,  or  k61a  nut,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos- 
sessing this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which  they 
might  so  easUy  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coflfee-plant  seeming 
to  be  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  giiro  which 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  is  imported  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Tangr^ra,  the  town  which  was  touched  at  by  M.  Cailli^ 
on  his  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco,  and  of  Teut6  and 
Kani,  to  the  south  of  Timd ;  while  the  guro  which  is  brought  to 
the  market  of  Kan6  is  imported  fix>m  the  northern  province  of 
Asanti ;  and  the  trees  which  furnish  these  different  kinds  of  k61a 
nuts  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  being  distinguished  as 
Sterculia  acumincUa^  or  the  red  k61a  nut,  and  Sterculia  macrocarpa, 
or  the  white  k61a  nut ;  although  the  variety  appears  merely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  seed,  the  fiTiit  of  the  latter  kind  being  generally  of 
larger  size,  while  both  flower  and  leaf  are  quite  identical. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  character  of  the  guro 
nut  of  each  of  these  two  species ;  and  in  Kan6  four  different  kinds 
are  distinguished,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit ;  namely,  the 
gunye,  the  largest  fruit,  which  often  measures  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  even  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sold  at 
a  very  high  price;  secondly,  the  marsakatu;  in  the  third  place, 
the  sara-n-waga;  and  fourth,  the  m^nu.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  a  ferther  distinction  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  sea- 
son when  the  fruit  is  gathered:  first,  the  ja-n-karagu,  the  first 
guro,  which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  February,  but  spoils  eas- 
Uy, like  the  takduf  among  the  dates ;  secondly,  the  gammagari, 
collected  at  a  later  season,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  on  the  tree,  being 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  corresponding  to  those  kind  of  dates 
called  tasfirt;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  nata,  the  rest  of  the  guro, 
and  of  small  size,  which  does  not  spoil. 
,As  for  the  gdro  sold  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
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observing  so  many  different  varieties,  but  only  became  aware  of 
three  distinctions  being  made,  viz.,  the  tin6To,  or  Tfno-uro,  "tiro" 
being  the  corresponding  Songhay  name  for  gdro,  and  Tino,  or 
Tina,  the  name  of  a  district ;  then  the  kind  called  slga ;  and  third- 
ly, that  called  fiira-fira.     • 

As  regards  Selga,  the  district  to  which  the  Hausa  tradeis  go 
for  their  supply  of  this  article,  three  points  are  coimidered  essen- 
tial to  the  business  of  the  k61a  trade;  first,  that  the  people  of  M6si 
bring  their  asses ;  secondly,  that  the  Tonawa,  or  natives  of  Asanti, 
bring  the  nut  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  state  of 
the  road  is  such  as  not  to  prevent  the  Hausa  people  from  arriving. 
K  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  trade  is  not  flourishing. 
The  price  of  the  asses  rises  with  the  cheapness  of  the  gtiro.    The 
average  price  of  an  ass  in  the  market  of  Selga  is  16,000  shells; 
while  in  Hausa  the  general  price  does  not  exceed  5000.    But  the 
fiitaki,  or  native  traders,  take  only  as  many  asses  with  them  fix)m 
Hausa  as  are  necessary  for  transporting  their  lu^age,  as  the  toll, 
or  fitto,  levied  upon  each  ass  by  the  petty  chiefs  on  the  road  is 
very  considerable.    From  5000  to  6000  guro,  or  k61a  nuts^  con- 
stitute an  ass-load. 

Selga,  the  market-place  for  this  important  article,  being,  it  ap- 
pears, a  most  miserable  town,  where  even  water  is  very  scarce  and 
can  only  be  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  merchants  alwajs 
manage  to  make  their  stay  here  as  short  as  possible,  awaiting  the 
proper  season  in  Yendi,  a  town  said  to  be  as  large  as  Timbuktu, 
or  in  Kulf^a,  the  great  market-place  of  M68i ;  and  they  are  espe- 
cially obUged  to  wait  in  case  they  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  Ae 
rainy  season,  there  being  no  k61a  nuts  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
kharff.  The  price  of  this  nut  in  Timbuktu  varies  from  10  to  100 
shells  each,  and  it  always  constitutes  a  luxury  ^  so  that,  even  on 
great  festivals,  ahns  consisting  of  this  article  ate  distributed  by  the 
rich  people  of  the  town. 

So  much  for  three  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  Tim- 
btiktu — ^gold,  salt,  and  the  kola  nut ;  the  salt  trade  comprising  also 
the  dealings  in  the  native  doth  manufactured  in  Kan6,  which  forms 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  for  this  article,  and  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken  in  detailing  the  commerce  of  the  great  en- 
trepfit  of  Hausa.  I  will  only  add  here,  that,  as  KaJi6  is  not  a 
very  old  place,  this  want  must  have  been  suppUed  before  from 
some  other  quarter.  It  is  probable  that,  as  long  as  Songhay  was 
flourishing,  such  an  import  was  not  needed  at  all;  and  we  find 
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from  several  remarks  made  by  El  Bekrf,  and  other  ancient  geog- 
raphers, that  the  art  of  weaving  was  very  flourishing  on  the  Up- 
per Niger,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla,  fix>m  very  ancient 
times.*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  leam  fix>m  these  accounts  that 
even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cotton  cloth  was  called  in  this 
i^on  by  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  "shigge." 

The  price  of  the  articles  brought  to  this  market  from  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Niger,  especially  from  Sansandi,  varies  greatly,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  supply  of  the  moment  Provisions, 
during  my  stay,  were,  generally  speaking,  very  clieap,  while  Cail- 
li^  complains  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  his  time.f  But 
it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  French  traveler  pro- 
ceeded from  those  very  countries  on  the  Upper  Niger  from  which 
Timbiiktu  is  supplied,  and  where,  in  consequence,  provisions  are 
infinitely  cheaper,  while  I  came  from  countries  which,  owing  to 
the  state  of  insecurity  and  warfare  into  which  they  have  been 
plunged  for  a  long  series  of  years,  were  suffering  from  dearth  and 
funine. 

The  chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  consists 
of  rice  and  negro  com;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  the  quan- 
tities imported.  Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products 
is  vegetable  butter,  or  nud-kad^fia,  which,  besides  being  employed 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cookery  as 
a  substitute  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  poorer  class  of  the 
inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pepper,  ginger,  which  is 
consumed  in  very  great  quantities,  and  simdry  other  articles,  are 
imported.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  brought  into  the 
market,  not  from  Sansandi,  I  think,  but  rather  from  Jimballa  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  no  cotton  being  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town :  but  the  natives  do  not  seem  to 
practice  much  weaving  at  home,  even  for  their  own  private  use. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  caravan  trade  with  Morocco,  which 
is  by  fiM"  the  most  important,  was  almost  interrupted  by  the  feuds 
ragmg  among,  the  tribes  along  that  road,  especially  between  the 
E'lgebat  and  Tajak&nt  on  the  one  side  and  the  various  sections 

•  ElBekri,  p.  173: 

^i^LCJl  iU-4n  j;yi  -  cyUiW  Vr^.  J^ 

t  Caillie,  Journey  to  Timbactoo,  ii.,  p.  83. 
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of  the  Tajakant  on  the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  ia  that 
year  there  were  no  large  caravans  at  all,  which  in  general  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leave  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary. 

These  caravans  from  the  north  are  designated,  by  the  Arabs  in 
this  region,  by  the  curious  name  *akabar  (in  the  plxrral,  'akwabfr); 
the  origin  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  but  it  is 
evidently  to  be  ranked  among  that  clgss  of  hybrid  words  used  by 
the  people  hereabouts,  which  belong  neither  to  the  Arabic  nor  to 
the  Berber  language.  The  same  term  is  even  used  in  Morocco  to 
denote  a  very  large  caravan,  or  an  aggregate  of  many  small  cara- 
vans ;  but  in  Timbtiktu  the  term  kafla  is  quite  unusual  for  small 
parties,  the  name  in  use  being  "  r^fega." 

In  former  times  these  caravans,  at  least  those  from  Morocco  by 
way  of  T^fildlet,  and  from  the  wadi  Dar'a  by  way  of  the  territoiy 
of  the  ' Arfb,  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  although  they  never 
amounted  to  the  number  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jackson's  account  of 
Morocco,*  and  in  various  other  works. 

The  smaU  caravans  of  Tajakant  which  arrived  during  my  stay 
in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  niunber  more  than  sev- 
enty or  eighty  camels,  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule,  andean 
therefore  furnish  no  data  with  regard  to  the  average,  althougb  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  very  rarely  exceed  1000  camela  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that,  especially  during  the 
first  part  of  my  residence,  the  merchandise  fix)m  the  north  fetched 
a  very  high  price,  and  sugar  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all. 

With  regard  to  European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Moroc- 
co is  still  the  most  important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  clotk 
coarse  coverings,  sashes,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  tooacco;  while 
calico  especially,  bleached  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported 
by  way  of  Ghadames,  and  in  such  quantities  of  late  that  it  has 
greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Morocco  merchants.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ghadames  are  certainly  the  chief  agents  in  spreading 
this  manufacture  over  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Africa,  and, 
in  consequence,  several  of  the  wealthier  Ghadamsi  merchants  em- 
ploy agents  here.  The  most  respectable  among  the  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Timbtiktu  is  Taleb  Mohammed,  who  exercises,  at  the 

♦  P.  96.  Here  Jackson  states  the  arerage  size  of  snch  a  cararan  at  10,000  cam- 
els ;  and  even  the  more  cautions  M.  Graberg  de  Hemsd  repeats  these  statements  m 
his  "  Specchio  di  Morocco,"  p.  144,  seq.  "  Ciononostante  (le  caravane)  conducono 
talyolta  seco  da  16^o  a  20  mila  cammeBL" 
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same  time,  a  very  considerable  political  influence ;  and  the  wealth- 
iest merchants  from  Morocco  besides  him,  during  the  time  of  my 
stay,  were  El  M^hedi,  the  astronomer,  MiFa  *Abd  e'  Salam,  the 
nobleman,  and  my  friend  the  Sw^ri ;  while  among  the  Ghadamsi 
merchants,  Mohammed  ben  Taleb,  Sniisi  ben  Kyari,  Mohammed 
Lebbe-Lebbe,  Haj  'Al£  ben  Shawa,  and  Mohammed  Weled  el 
Kadhi,  were  those  most  worth  mentioning. 

But  to  apply  even  to  these  first-rate  merchants  a  European 
standard  o£  wealth  would  be  quite  erroneous,  the  actual  property 
of  none  of  them  exceeding  probably  10,000  doUars,  and  even  that 
being  rather  an  exceptional  case.  Scarcely  any  of  them  transact 
business  on  a  large  sfcale,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  merely 
agents  for  other  merchants  residing  in  Ghadames,  Sw^ra  (Moga- 
dor),  Merakesh  (Morocco),  and  Fas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  merchandise  comes  by  way 
of  Sw^ra,  where  several  European  merchants  reside,  and  from  this 
quarter  proceeds  especially  the  common  red  cloth,  which,  together 
with  calico,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  European  trade 
brought  into  the  market.  All  the  calico  which  I  saw  bore  the 
name  of  one  and  the  same  Manchester  firm,  printed  upon  it  in  Ar- 
abic letters.  But  I  am  quite  unable,  either  with  respect  to  this 
article  or  any  other,  to  give  an  account  of  the  quantity  brought 
into  market.  All  the  cutlery^  in  Timbuktu  is  of  English  work- 
manship. Tea  forms  a  standard  article  of  consumption  with  the 
Arabs  settled  in  and  around  the  town ;  for  the  natives  it  is  rather 
too  expensive  a  luxury. 

A  feature  which  greatly  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu 
&om  that  of  Kan6,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  that  miserable 
kind  of  silk,  or  rather  reftise,  "  twani  "  and  "  kundra,"  which  forms 
the  staple  article  in  the  market  of  Kan6.  Other  articles  also  of  the 
delicate  Nuremberg  manufacture  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  mar- 
ket; such  as  tl^e  small  round  looking-glasses,  called  "lemm'a," 
which  some  time  ago  had  almost  a  general  currency  in  Kan6. 
The  market  of  Timbuktu,  therefore,  though  not  so  rich  in  quan- 
tity, surpasses  the  rival  market  of  Kan6  in  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Bemtises,  or  Arab  cloaks,  furnished  with  a  hood,  also 
seem  to  be  disposed  of  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  they 
must  form  too  costly  a  dress  for  most  of  the  officers  at  the  courts 
of  the  petty  chiefe,  in  the  reduced  state  of  all  the  kingdoms  here- 
abouts; and,  at  aU  events,  they  are  much  more  rarely  seen  here 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.    These  bemiises,  of  course, 
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are  prepared  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north,  but  the  doth 
is  of  European  manufacture.  The  calico  imported  constitates  a 
veiy  important  article.  It  is  carried  from  here  up  the  countiy  as 
far  as  Sansandi,  although  in  the  latter  place  it  comes  into  compe' 
tition  with  the  same  article  which  is  brought  frx>iu  the  western  and 
southwestern  coasts. 

Among  the  Arab  merchandise  tobacco  forms  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  especially  that  produced  in  Wadf  Ntin,  and 
called,  par  excellence^  "  el  warga,"  "  the  leaf,"  as  it  is  not  onlj 
smoked  by  the  Arabs  and  natives  in  the  country,  as  &r  as  thej 
are  not  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  ruling  race  of  the  Fulbe,but 
is  even  exported  to  SansandL  I  have  already  observed  that  to- 
bacco constitutes  a  contraband  article  in  all  the  towns  where  the 
Fiilbe  of  Hamda-AUahi  exercise  dominion,  and  in  Timbtiktu  es- 
pecially, where  one  can  only  indulge  in  this  luxury  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner. 

Tobacco,  together  with  dates,  forms  also  the  chief  article  of  im- 
port from  Tawat,  the  species  fix)m  that  place  being  called  "  el  war- 
gat,"  the  leaves  indicating  its  inferior  character  to  the  first-rate  ar- 
ticle from  Wadi  Niin.  Dates  and  tobacco  form  articles  of  trade 
among  the  people  of  Tawat,  the  poor  tradesmen  of  that  countiy 
possessing  very  little  of  themselves  besides.  But  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  imported  has  also  been  greatly  overrated  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  commercial  relations  of  these  regions  fipom 
a  distance.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was 
staying  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  camel-loads  of  these  two 
articles  together  were  imported. 

With  regard  to  exports,  they  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  stay 
in  the  place,  of  very  little  besides  gold  and  a  moderate  qnantily 
of  gmn  and  wax,  while  ivory  and  slaves,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  seemed  not  to  be  exported  to  any  considerable  amount 
However,  a  tolerable  proportion  of  the  entire  export  from  these 
regions  proceeds  by  way  of  A'rawan,  without  touching  at  Em- 
btiktu.  At  any  rate,  those  gentlemen  who  estimate  the  annual 
export  of  slaves  fix>m  Negroland  to  Morocco  at  about  4000*  are 
certainly  mistaken,  although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
the  exceptional  and  anarchical  state  of  the  whole  country  at  the 

*  Gr&berg  de  Hemsft,  Speochio  di  Morocoo,  p.  146.  Besides  sbves,  be  entnDer- 
ates  as  articles  of  export  from  Timbukta  to  Morocco,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  li- 
cense, gold  dust,  cotton  strips  (?  yerghe),  jewels,  ostrich  feathers  of  the  firrt  qiis%r 
gnm  copal,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamom,  assafoetida,  and  indif^o. 
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time  of  my  residence,  and  my  own  most  critical  situation,  did  not 
allow  me  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  an  immense  field  is  here  opened  to  European  energy,  to  re- 
vive the  trade  which,  under  a  stable  government,  formerly  ani- 
mated this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might  again  flourish  to 
great  extent.  For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  point  where  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding,  approaches 
most  closely  to  that  outlying  and  most  extensive  oasis  of  "  the 
far  West" — ^Maghreb  el  Aksa,  of  the  Mohammedan  world — ^I  mean 
Tawat,  which  forms  the  natural  medium  between  the  conamercial 
life  of  this  fertile  and  populous  region  and  the  north ;  and  wheth- 
er it  be  Timbuktu,  Walata,  or  Ghanata,  there  will  always  be  in 
this  neighborhood  a  great  commercial  enirepSt,  as  long  as  mankind 
retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse  and  exchange  of 
produce. 


CHAPTEE  LXXI. 

DIARY    CONTINUED. 


Being  enabled  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  information,  as  far  as 
my  situation  allowed,  I  did  not  choose  to  accompany  the  sheikh 
when  he  again  went  to  the  tents  on  the  24th  of  January.  He 
promised  that  he  would  only  stay  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  not 
return  until  the  29th.  On  this  occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding him  that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  keeping  his  word; 
but,  in  his  amiable  way,  he  evasively  replied,  "  that  if  a  person 
had  only  one  fault,  or  ^'aib,'  it  was  of  no  consequence."  Among 
my  informants  at  this  tiine,  two  Kaniiri  travelers,  who  had  vis- 
ited all  the  countries  of  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes, 
and  one  of  whom  had  penetrated  even  as  fiir  as  the  Gold  Coast, 
were  mos;b  distinguished.  Besides  a  good  deal  of  information,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  country  of  M6si, 
they  gave  me  an  account  of  the  petty  struggle  between  the  Swed- 
ish and  the  Tonawa  or  Asanti ;  and  they  also  informed  me  that 
the  Mosi  people  had  plundered  the  villages  of  Duna,  Ktibo,  and 
Isay,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  road  hither,  and  where,  they  said,  no  inhabitants 
were  now  left.    The  Sheikho  A'hmedu,  afler  having  collected  an 

Vol.  ni— a  a 
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expedition  against  the  I'regenaten,  had  changed  his  plans,  in  or- 
der to  march  against  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Konna;  but,  a? 
we  afterward  heard,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  the  Saro, 
who,  relying  upon  their  strong  position,  defended  themselves  witli 
great  vaJor. 

Meanwhile,  the  salt,  the  staple  produce  of  Timbuktu,  gradually 
became  dearer,  the  large  "ras"  fetching  now  8800  shdls;  for,  as 
I  have  stated,  the  price  constantly  increases,  caravans  not  being 
enabled  to  visit  the  place  during  the  following  months,  till  the 
end  of  April,  on  account  of  the  large  blood-flies  infesting  the  river. 
A  small  caravan  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  camels,  whicli  ar- 
rived on  the  28th,  was  one  of  the  latest  that  came  into  the  town. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  January,  with  utter  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  my  expected  departure,  and  with  nothing  bat 
empty  promises.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  awoke  on  the  1st  of 
February  full  of  anxiety.  I  felt  really  afraid  lest  my  host,  not- 
withstanding his  friendly  disposition  toward  me,  might  keep  me 
here  the  whole  summer.  At  length  I  eased  my  nmid  in  a  sliglit 
degree  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  made  him  a 
witness  against  himself,  in  having  so  repeatedly  given  me  his  word 
that  I  should  certainly  leave  this  city  and  proceed  on  my  home- 
journey.  But  matters,  indeed,  now  looked  more  serious,  another 
Piillo  officer  of  well-known  energy,  viz.,  A'ikar,  the  Governor  of 
Gtindam  and  Dfre,  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  troop  of 
armed  men  from  Hamda- A^llahi,  and  another  man  of  still  more 
importance,  A'hmed  el  F^rreji,  was  soon  expected.  The  Fulbe 
seemed  fiilly  resolved  to  vindicate  their  power  and  authority  over 
the  town;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
place,  they  exacted  this  year  a  tribute  of  2000  shells  on  each  dare 
with  great  severity. 

Uncertain  as  were  my  prospects,  I  contrived  to  pass  my  time 
useftdly  by  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the  idiom  of  the  West- 
em  Tawarek,  with  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
and  a  Tarki  of  the  name  of  Mtisa,  for  my  teachers.  Thus  endeav- 
oring to  master  my  impatience,  I  listened  with  composure  to  the 
several  rumors  which  were  repeatedly  spread  with  regard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  various  brothers  of  the  sheikh,  an  event  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  formed  now  the  only  reason  for  delay- 
ing my  departure.  But,  in  a  long  private  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  on  the  4th,  when  I  urged  him  more  than  usual,  he 
began  to  appeal  to  my  humane  feelings,  and,  discarding  all  polit- 
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ical  motiyes,  confessed  that  the  chief  reason  which  detained  him 
was  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  await 
the  result  of  this  event 

All  this  time,  on  account  of  the  unusual  height  which  the  in- 
undation had  reached  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed 
in  the  town ;  and  among  the  various  people  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  disease  was  the  son  of  TaJeb  Mohammed,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  Arab  merchant  in  the  place,  whose  life  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  save ;  but,  seeing  that  the  cure  was  very 
iincertain,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  (as  I  always  did  in  such 
cases)  not  to  give  him  any  medicine  at  all. 

Having  staid  several  days  in  the  town,  we  again  went  out  to 
the  tents  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th,  in  the  company  of  Bumman 
and  Mushtaba,  two  Tawarek  chie&  who  had  come  to  pay  the 
sheikh  a  visit  On  emerging  from  the  A'beraz,  I  iiad  witii  the 
latter  a  horse-race  to  some  distance.  As  the  FuUan  seemed  to 
have  some  projects  against  the  Tawarek,  and  had  strengthened 
their  military  power  in  the  town  of  GhSndam,  these  Berber  tribes 
were  very  much  irritated  against  the  former ;  they  had  even  made 
an  attack  on  a  boat,  and  killed  one  of  the  FulMn  and  wounded 
another,  while  those  of  their  tribe  who  were  settled  ilearest  to 
Crundam  thought  it  more  prudent  to  change  their  dwelling-place, 
and  to  migrate  farther  eastward. 

According  to  the  profession  of  the  two  chiefe  who  accompanied 
us,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  that  warlike  tribe  which 
is  daily  spreading  in  every  direction ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
personal  valor,  the  Tawarek  are  so  wanting  in  unity  that  they  can 
never  follow  any  line  of  policy  with  very  great  residts,  while  those 
who  have  a  Kttle  property  of  their  own  are  easily  gained  over  by 
the  other  party.  Thus,  instead  of  sticking  closely  to  the  sheikh, 
and  enabling  him  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  Fullan,  they 
seriously  affected  his  interest  at  this  tune,  by  plundering,  disarm- 
ing, and  slaying  four  Tawati,  who  belonged  to  a  small  caravan  that 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  who,  like  all  their  countrymen,  enjoyed 
the  special  protection  of  the  sheikh. 

My  fnend  seemed  at  this  moment  to  doubt  the  arrival  of  his 
brothers,  not  less  than  that  of  Allrdttabu,  the  great  chief  of  the 
AweHnmiiden,  and  endeavored  to  console  me  for  the  long  delay 
of  my  departure  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  with  them  to 
keep  their  guests  at  least  a  year  in  their  company.  He  informed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
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horse,  and  that  I  might  then,  if  I  liked,  give  one  of  my  own  horses 
to  Alkuttabu.  He  was  this  day  more  communicative  than  nsaal, 
and  sat  a  long  time  with  me  and  his  pupUs,  delivering  to  us  a  lec- 
ture on  the  equal  rank  of  the  prophets,  who,  he  said,  had  each  of 
them  one  distinguishing  quality,  but  that  none  of  them  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  distin- 
guished qualities  of  Moses,  or  Musa,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  although  he  was  fer  fix)m  being  friendly  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ben  'Abd  el  Kerim  el  Maghili,  who 
hated  that  nation  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  preached  the 
Jihad  against  it,  having  communicated  itself  to  the  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Negroland. 

At  another  time  my  friend  entered,  without  any  prejudice,  into 
the  subject  of  wine  and  pork,  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  against 
the  argument  with  which  I  used  to  defend  myself  from  attacks  in 
this  respect,  viz.,  that  while  we  believed  religion  to  concern  the 
soul  and  the  dealings  of  men  toward  each  other,  we  thought  all 
that  regarded  food  was  left  by  the  Creator  to  man  himself;  but, 
of  course,  he  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  if  he  had  beheld 

(the  scenes  exhibited  every  evening  by  gin-palaces  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  acme  of  European  civilization. 

At  other  times  again,  taking  out  of  his  small  library  the  Arabic 
version  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  very 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  authors.  This  volume  of  Hippocrates  had  been  a 
present  from  Captain  Clapperton  to  Sultan  Bello  of  S6koto,  from 
whom  my  friend  had  received  it,  among  other  articles,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  learning.  I  may  assert,  with  full  confidence, 
that  those  few  books  taken  by  the  gallant  Scotch  captain  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  had  a  greater  efiect  in  reconciling  the  men  of  au- 
thority in  Africa  to  the  character  of  Europeans  than  the  most 
costly  present  ever  made  to  them ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  gifts 
like  these  may  not  be  looked  upon  grudgingly  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  object  to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  favor 
Mohammedanism. 

We  staid  at  the  tents  till  the  14th ;  the  time,  on  this  occasion, 
hanging  less  heavily  upon  my  hands  than  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  cheerful  and  communicative  disposition  of  my 
host,  and  because  I  was  able  to  gather  some  little  information. 
The  weather,  too,  was  more  genial.  We  had  a  really  warm  day 
on  the  18tb,  and  I  employed  the  fine  morning  in  taking  a  long 
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walk  over  the  several  small  sandy  ridges  which  intersect  this  dis- 
trict There  were  just  at  the  time  very  few  people  about  here 
who  might  cause  me  any  danger,  and  I  only  fell  in  with  the  goat- 
herds, who  were  feeding  their  flocks  by  cutting  down  those  branch- 
es of  the  thorny  trees  which  contained  young  ofl&hoots  and  leaves. 
But  the  sheikh,  having  received  some  private  information,  suspect- 
ed that  our  enemies  might  make  another  attempt  against  my  safe- 
ty, and,  having  requested  me  to  send  my  servant,  'Abd- AUahi,  into 
the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inform  my  people  that  we 
were  about  to  return,  he  mounted  with  me,  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  we  again  entered  our  old  quarters. 

Febnuiry  \Qlh.  This  morning,  one  of  my  men,  the  Zaberma  half- 
caste,  Sambo,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  at  the  residence 
of  G^ijo,  came  to  request  to  be  dismissed  my  service.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sheikh,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  hear  him  announce  my  departure  more  seriously  and 
more  firmly  than  usual ;  but  the  reason  was  that  he  had  authen- 
tic news  that  his  elder  brother,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  whose  arrival  he 
had  been  expecting  so  long,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  leave  in  his 
stead  when  obliged  to  escort  me  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  was 
close  at  hand.  The  big  drum  having  really  announced  his  arrival 
at  the  tents,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  arrived  at  the  encampment  a  Httle  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Here  every  thing,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  bore  a  festive  character,  and  a  large  tent  had  be^n 
pitched  for  the  noble  visitor  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  sheikh's  own  tents. 

The  eldest  member  of  this  princely  family  was  a  man  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine  com- 
manding expression  of  countenance,  and  manners  more  stem  and 
warlike  than  those  of  El  Bakay,  but  not  wanting  in  aflfability  and 
natural  cheerfulness.  In  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  a 
stranger,  not  only  of  a  foreign  country  and  nationality,  but  of  an 
opposite  creed,  and  as  the  cause  of  so  many  difficulties  to  these 
people  in  their  political  affairs,  I  could  not  expect  that  this  man 
would  receive  me,  at  our  first  interview,  with  remarkable  kind- 
ness and  cordiality.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  beginning,  he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  which  it 
was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Next  day  Hammadi,  the  son  of  El  Mukhtar,  the  near  relative 
of  El  Bakay,  and  the  latter's  chief  adversary,  and  therefore  my 
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enemy,  arrived  with  several  followers  at  the  encampment  El 
Bakay  constrained  himself,  for  his  elder  brother's  sake,  to  Temain 
in  the  same  tent  with  Hammadi ;  but  Sf di  Alawate,  the  younger 
and  more  reckless  brother,  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
tent  as  long  as  his  hated  cousin  was  there.  He  spent  the  day  k 
my  tent  till  his  enemy  was  gone.  Sf  di  Mohammed  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  unfavorably  disposed  toward  Hammadi,  and  wanted 
even  to  enter  the  town  in  his  company ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  his  two  younger  brothers^  who 
refiised  the  company  of  their  cousin. 

This  was  the  first  opportimity  I  had  of  seeing  Hammadi,  with 
whom  I  had  wished  from  the  beginning  to  be  on  friendly  terns, 
but  was  forced  by  the  policy  of  my  host  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  him,  and  thus  to  make  him  my  adversary,  as  he  was  that  of 
the  sheildi.  I  had  received  a  favorable  account  of  his  leamiflg 
from  different  quarters ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  certain- 
ly not  very  prepossessing.  He  was  of  a  stout  figure,  with  broad 
coarse  features,  strongly  marked  with  the  smaJl-pox,  and  of  a  veiy 
dark  complexion,  his  descent  from  a  female  slave  being  his  chief 
disadvantage. 

Sldi  Mohammed  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  town,  but  El 
Bakay,  with  his  usual  slowness,  and  perhaps  this  time  longer  de- 
tained by  the  interesting  situation  of  his  wife,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavored  to  defer 
our  departure  till  the  next  day ;  but  his  elder  brother  was  too  en- 
ergetic to  be  thus  put  off,  and  having  given  sufficient  vent  to  his 
dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  too  great  influence  which  Mrs. 
Bak  (that  was  the  name  of  El  Bakay's  wife)  exercised  over  his 
brother,  and  asking  me  with  an  ingenious  turn  whether  I  knew 
who  was  more  influential  than  Sheikho  A'hmedu  ben  ATunedn 
and  lorded  it  over  his  brother,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  sent 
his  young  nephew  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  and  was 
expecting  him.  Thus  forced  against  his  own  inclination,  the 
sheikh  at  length  disengaged  himself  from  his  family,  and  we  went 
into  the  town  in  the  company  of  a  few  horsemen  who  had  come 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  Sfdi  Mohammed,  firing  a  few  shots  as 
we  entered  the  place. 

Of  course,  in  a  town  where  no  strong  government  is  establish- 
ed, and  where  every  great  man  exercised  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  which  he  was  capable,  due  homage  and  tribute  were  io 
be  rendered  to  this  potentate  of  the  desert,  who  came  to  honor  it 
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with  a  visit.  A  musical  perfonnance  took  place  in  front  of  the 
house  of  the  sheikh,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters;  and  each 
foreign  merchant  prepared  a  gift,  according  to  his  wealth,  by 
which  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  man,  or  rather  to  forestall 
his  intrigues.  These  gifts  were  by  no  means  small ;  and  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  my  friend  'All  ben  Taleb,  whose 
present,  although  by  no  means  trifling,  was  sent  back  by  Sidi 
Mohammed  as  neither  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  receiver  nor 
to  that  of  the  giver.  I  myself  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  to 
this  dignitary  a  respectable  present.  I  gave  him  the  finest  ber- 
niis,  or  Arab  mantle,  which  I  had  still  left;,  besides  a  black  tobe, 
and  sundry  smaller  articles. 

In  other  respects,  the  town,  at  this  time,  became  rather  quieter, 
and  trade  was  more  dulL    The  small  caravan  of  the  Tajakant, 
some  members  of  which  had  only  spent  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
left  on  the  20th ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  took  with  them 
were  salt  and  a  httle  calico.    Even  directly  from  the  north,  along 
the  most  frequented  route,  the  trade  became  insignificant ;  and  a 
party  of  merchants,  who  arrived  from  Tawat  on  the  following 
day,  was  exceedingly  small.    Among  them  were  two  respectable 
Ghadamsfye  merchants,  but,  having  resided  three  or  four  months' 
in  Tawat,  they  brought  neither  recent  news  nor  letters  for  me. 
However,  they  came  just  in  time,  as  on  the  22d  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  of  some  importance,  died,  and  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
something  about  the  property  of  merchants  in  this  place.    The 
deceased  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man ;  among  the  property  which 
he  left  there  being  found  about  2000  mithkal  in  gold,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  this  place,  although  it  did  not  belong  to 
himself,  but  to  the  Tiniyan,  or  the  well-known  Ghadamsi  family 
of  the  Tini,  whose  agent  he  was.    The  house  where  he  lived  was 
worth  200  mithkal. 

Having,  while  in  the  town,  much  time  at  my  disposal,  and  only 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  I  had  made  ready  another  par- 
cel, containing  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  collect, 
for  sending  to  Europe ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  as 
early  on  the  26th  a  small  troop  of  poor  Tawati  traders  left  for 
their  native  home.  But,  unfortunately,  this  parcel  did  not  find 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  agent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  at  Ghada- 
mes,  as  he  had  left  his  post  for  the  Crimea;  and  thus  my  family 
was  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  in  consequence  of  the  rumor  of 
my  death ;  all  my  effects  were  buried ;  and  when  I  arrived  at 
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length  in  Hausa,  where  I  had  reckoned  to  find  every  thing  that  I 
wanted,  I  found  even  the  supplies  which  I  had  left  drawn  away 
from  me  as  from  a  dead  man. 

Almost  the  whole  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
had  been  in  general  cold,  with  a  thick  and  foggy  atmosphere,  well 
representing  that  season  which  the  Tawarek  call  with  the  emphatic 
and  expressive  name  "the  black  nights,"  ^aden  esattafiidn;  and 
all  this  time  the  river  was  continually  rising  or  preserving  the 
highest  level  which  it  had  reached.  But  on  the  17th  the  river, 
after  having  puzzled  us  several  times  as  to  its  actual  state,  had 
really  begun  to  decrease,  and  almost  inunediately  afterward  the 
weather  became  clearer  and-  finer,  thus  testifying  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Tawarek — ^who  have  exchanged  their  abodes  in  the  desert 
for  this  border  district  along  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  who 
give  to  this  season  the  name  of  the  forty  nights — ^that  the  river 
never  begins  really  to  decrease  before  the  end  of  this  period.  The 
greatest  danger  from  the  inimdation  is  just  at  this  time,  when  the 
waters  recede,  as  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  hamlets  along 
the  shore  are  situated  has  been  undermined  and  frequently  gives 
way ;  and  we  received  intelligence  on  the  22d  that  the  hamlet  of 
B^tagungu,  which  is  situated  between  Kabara  and  Gundam,  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Although  I  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  securily  for  some 
time,  my  situation,  after  a  short  respite,  soon  assumed  again  a 
serious  character,  and  hostile  elements  were  gathering  from  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  for,  while  a  very  important  mission  was  just  ap- 
proaching fix)m  Hamda- Allahi,  on  the  25th  we  received  the  news 
that  Abidin,  that  member  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  who  followed 
a  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  El  Bakay,  was  reported  to  be 
near,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  town  by  Hammadi' with  con- 
siderable display. 

In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  just  as  the  atmosphere 
changed  from  bright  to  gloomy,  a  powerful  Ptillo  officer,  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Hamedu,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  entered 
the  town  with  a  numerous  troop  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  ten  musketeers.  They  marched  past  my  house  on 
purpose,  although  the  direct  road  fit)m  Kabara  did  not  lead  that 
way,  in  order  to  frighten  me,  while  I,  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing them  that  they  had  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  opened  the 
door  of  my  house,  displaying  in  the  hall  all  my  firearms,  and  my 
people  close  at  hand  ready  to  use  them. 
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But  my  little  band  became  more  and  more  reduced,  for  when 
the  chief  of  my  followers,  the  M6jebrf,  *Ali  el  A^geren,  saw  a  fresh 
storm  gathering  against  me,  he  disclaimed  any  fiirther  obligation 
toward  me,  notwithstanding  ^e  salary  which  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive. But,  as  I  had  given  him  up  long  before,  this  fisirther  mani- 
festation of  his  &ithlessness  did  not  make  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  attached  to  myself  by  the  present 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  fiimily 
upon  whose  good-will,  imder  the  present  circumstances,  a  great 
deal  depended. 

Thus  approached  the  27th  of  February,  when  the  real  character 
of  the  mission  from  Hamda- Allahi,  ©f  which  Hamedu  had  only 
been  the  forenmner,  was  disclosed.  Having  been  in  a  lazy  and 
rather  melancholy  mood  the  whole  day,  I  was  reclining  on  my 
simple  couch  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sheikh's 
nephew  entering  abruptly,  and,  although  betraying  by  his  sad  and 
serious  countenance  that  something  very  grave  oppressed  his  mind, 
yet  squatting  silently  down  without  being  able  or  feeling  inclined 
to  say  a  word.  Scarcely  had  he  left  me,  when  my  Tawati  friend, 
Mohammed  el  'Afsh,  who  continued  to  show  me  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  called  me  into  the  sheikh's  presence.  I 
was  ushered  in  with  great  precaution  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
narrow  winding  staircase,  and  found  the  three  brothers  in  the  ter- 
race-room engaged  in  serious  consultation. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat  they  informed  me  that  the  Fullan 
were  making  a  last  attempt  against  my  safety,  and  that,  together 
with  Kauri,  the  former  emfr,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed  el  Fdrreji,  had  arrived  in  Kabara  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  about  one  himdred  men,  and  that  the  latter 
messenger  had  addressed  to  my  host  two  letters  of  very  different 
character  and  tenor,  one  being  full  of  manifestations  of  friendship, 
and  the  other  couched  in  most  threatening  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  something  serious  would  happen  if  he  did  not  send  me  off 
before  he  (F^rreji)  entered  the  town.  But  no  active  course  of 
proceedings  was  resolved  upon,  although  Mohammed,  who  was 
the  most  energetic  of  the  three,  proposed  that  we  should  mount 
on  horseback  and  pass  the  night  on  the  road  to  Kabara,  partly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  joining  the  Ful- 
lan in  that  place,  in  conformity  with  the  order  which  they  had 
received,  partly  in  order  to  intercept  any  thing  that  might  come 
from  the  hostile  camp.    While  proposing  this  energetic  measure, 
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the  chief  of  A'zawad  waa  playing  with  his  four-barreled  muaket, 
which,  even  under  these  momentous  circumstances,  excited  my 
curiosity  almost  more  than  any  thing  else,  as  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Europe.    It  wafe  of  excellent  workmanship, 
but  I  could  not  say  of  what  peculiar  character,  as  it  did  not  bear 
any  distinct  mark  of  nationality.    Of  course  I  suspected,  when  I 
first  beheld  it,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  late  unfortonate  Major 
Laing,  but  I  was  distinctly  assured  by  all  the  people,  though  I 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it 
had  been  purchased  from  American  traders  at  Portendik.    At 
present  it  was  rather  short,  the  uppermost  part  having  been  taken 
off  in  consequence  of  an  accident ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  TCiy 
useful  weapon  and  not  at  aU.  heavy.    It  was  made  for  flints,  there 
being  only  two  cocks,  but  a  cannon  to  each  barrel- 
Having  discussed  various  proposals  with  regard  to  my  safety, 
with  characteristic  slowness,  and  coupling  serious  observatioM 
with  various  amusing  stories,  Sf di  Mohammed  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  formal  protest  in  my  fiivor,  and  sent  it  to  the  Emir  Kauii 
However,  I  doubt  whether,  on  a  serious  inquiry,  this  paper  would 
have  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  very  flattering  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world ;  the  principal  argument  brought  forward  by  my 
noble  friend  and  protector  for  not  dealing  with  me  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  being,  that  I  was  not  "akafir"  than  the  "rais,"  meaning 
that  I  was  not  a  greater  "kafir,"  or  unbeUever,  than  Major  Laing; 
for,  besides  not  being  very  complimentary,  it  left  it  open  to  our 
adversaries  to  reply  that  they  did  not  intend  to  treat  me  woise 
than  the  Major  had  been  treated,  who,  as  is  well  known,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  the  town,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
desert. 

A  messenger  from  the  emfr  having  arrived,  the  sheikh  himself 
made  a  long  speech,  telling  him  under  what  circumstances  I  hsd 
reached  this  place,  and  that  now  I  had  once  placed  myself  under 
his  protection,  there  was  nothing  but  honorable  peace,  both  fcr 
himself  and  his  guest,  or  war.  Upon  this  the  messenger  observed, 
in  an  ironical  manner,  that.  El  F^rreji  (who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
promise with  the  sheikh)  being  a  learned  man  like  himself  eveiy 
thing  would  end  well ;  meaning  that  they  would  know,  if  not  able 
to  succeed  by  force,  how  to  vanquish  him  with  arguments  taken 
fix)m  their  creed.  Another  protest  having  been  sent  to  Taleb  Mo- 
hammed, who,  as  I  stated  before,  although  nothing  but  a  mer 
chant,  exercised  a  great  political  influence  in  this  anarchical  flsce^ 
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I  went  home  to  refresh  myself  with  a  cnp  of  tea,  and  then  made 
preparations  for  the  eventual  defense  of  my  house,  and  for  hiding 
the  more  valuable  of  my  effects :  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
residence  of  El  Bakay,  about  midnight,  and  found  the  holy  mah 
Mmself,  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  about  to  enter  the 
great  segifa,  or  parlor,  which  he  had  allotted  to  his  fidthful  and 
discreet  store-keeper,  Taleb  el  Wafi.  Here  we  sat  down ;  and  soon 
about  forty  men  gathered  round  us,  armed  partly  with  spears  and 
partly  wi^  muskets,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  useless  talk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  one  messenger  to 
the  Tawarek  chiefe,  Eumman  and  Mushtaba,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  at  present  were  en- 
camped in  Mush^rrek,  a  locality  rich  in  pasture-grounds  and  well 
protected  by  three  branches  of  the  river,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
town — and  another  messenger  to  our  fiiends  the  Kel-^li,  in  order 
to  summon  these  people  to  our  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  sheikh,  seated  on  the  raised  platform  of  clay, 
which  occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  parlor,  entertained  the  sleepy 
assembly  with  stories  of  the  prophets,  especially  Mtisa  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  victories  achieved  by  the  latter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  over  his  numerous  adversaries.  The  quiet  of 
the  listless  assembly  was  only  disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  shriek  is- 
suing from  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  every  body  snatch- 
ed his  gun  and  ran  out ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alarm  was 
caused  by  our  own  messengers,  who,  on  leaving  the  place,  had 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb,  or  "  A'be- 
raz,"  the  latter  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  foray  of  the  preda- 
tory and  enterprising  Welad  'Altish,  who  were  then  infesting 
A'zawad. 

Having  thus  sat  up  the  whole  night,  full  of  curious  reflections 
on  these  tragi-comic  scenes,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  raise  my  exhausted 
spirits  by  means  of  some  coffee.  However,  our  precautions,  in- 
sufficient as  they  might  seem  to  a  European,  had  had  their  ftill  ef- 
fect, and  the  Piillo  messenger  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  town  be- 
fore noon,  and  even  then,  although  joined  by  about  sixty  horse- 
men from  the  townspeople,  was  afraid  to  traverse  our  warlike 
quarter. 

Meanwhile  Sldi  Mohammed  and  A'lawate  had  left  the  town 
with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  xmder  the  'pretext  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  but,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
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they  themselves  did  not  coincide  with  all  the  views  of  the  sheikh. 
Going  then  to  the  residence,  I  found  nearly  two  hundred  people 
assembled  there,  most  of  them  armed,  and  including  among  their 
number  even  the  Pullo,  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi,  who  did 
not  conceal  the  greater  friendship  he  felt  for  the  sheikh  than  for 
his  own  countrymen,  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi.  While  I  was 
there,  Mohammed  S'aid,  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
me  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a  messenger  by  Fer- 
reji,  the  new  officer ;  and,  under  the  present  circumstances,  dis- 
guising all  hostile  intentions,  he  was  desirous  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  show  of  arms ;  such  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sheikh's  former  character,  and  it  being  rather  his  duty  to 
bestow  hospitable  treatment  upon  his  old  friend.  El  F^rrejL 

Although  this  was  rather  a  curious  distortion  of  facts,  I  was  still 
more  astonished  at  the  answer  of  the  sheikh,  who  replied  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  example  of  his  two  brothers.  But  the 
business  was  not  settled  in  this  manner.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  was  another  serious  consultation  in  the  terrace-room  of  the 
sheikh,  and  Sidi  A'lawate  was  dispatched  to  F<5rreji  to  ehcit  fiom 
him  an  indication  of  his  real  intentions.  Sf  di  Mohammed,  mean- 
while, in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  opened  a  cheerful  and  jo- 
cose conversation,  by  questioning  me  respecting  the  social  position 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  other  sex  in  my  own  country— ^a 
subject  which  always  possesses  a  great  deal  of.  attraction,  even 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Having  then  been  obliged  to  withdraw,  as  Alawate  had  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  only  communicate  his  message  from  the  officersent 
from  Hamda-Allahi  to  El  Bakay  himself,  I  returned  home;  but, 
long  after  midnight,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who  came 
to  inform  me  that  F^rreji  had  brought  nothing  but  favorable  let- 
ters from  Hamda-Allahi,  having  written,  as  he  said,  the  threaten- 
ing letter  from  Kabara  merely  at  the  instigation  of  the  Saheliye, 
or  merchants  from  Morocco ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  his  part; 
had  assured  Fdrreji  that,  if  Sheikho  A'hmedu  left  me  alone,  I 
should  be  forwarded  on  my  home-journey  after  a  short  delay;  but 
adding  that  the  Fiilbe  ought  to  assist  him  from  the  public  revenue, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  departure. 

The  same  day  I  witnessed  an  interesting  episode  in  the  private 
life  of  these  people.  The  sheikh's  mother-in-law  having  died,  he 
went  to  pray  for  her  soul  at  the  "  r6dha,"  or  sepulchre,  of  Sfdi 
Mukhtar,  a  sacred  locality  a  few  hundred  yards  on  the  east  dde 
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of  the  town,  which  in  my  career  in  this  place  was  to  become  of 
greater  importance  to  me.  Such  is  the  reverence  which  these 
Arabs  have  for  the  female  portion  of  their  tribe.  There  are, 
moreover,  several  women  famed  for  the  holiness  of  their  life,  and 
even  authoresses  of  well-digested  religious  tracts,  among  the  tribe 
of  the  Kunta, 

Pohtical  circumstances  were  not  quite  so  fevorable  as  my  host 
wanted  to  represent  them  to  me ;  as,  like  many  other  people,  he 
was  not  very  particular,  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  good  ob- 
ject, about  saying  things  that  were  not  quite  true ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  F^rreji  paid  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  he  designated 
me  as  a  war-chief  and  a  "  meharebi,"  or  freebooter,  who  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  town.  Altogether  it 
was  fortunate  that  El  Bakay  had  provided  for  the  worst  by  send- 
ing for  the  Kel-iilli,  who  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
about  sixty  strong,  with  great  military  demonstrations  and  beat- 
ing of  shields.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
graded position  as  Imghad,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
totally  annihilating  the  formerly  powerful  tribe  of  the  I'gelad  and 
Fmedidderen,  who  in  former  times  ruled  over  Timbuktu  and 
were  hostile  to  the  Kunta.  The  Kel-uUi  are  distinguished  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  by  three  qualities  which,  to  the 
European,  woiild  scarcely  seem  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same 
person,  but  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  combined  in  the 
Arab  tribes,  viz., "  r^jela,"  or  valor ;  "  sirge,"  or  thievishness ;  and 
"  dhiyafa,"  or  generous  hospitality. 


CHAPTEE  LXXIL 

GREAT  CRISIS. — OBLIGED  TO  LEAVE   THE  TOWK. — MILITARY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

There  was  now  a  fair  opportunity  oflfered  me  of  leaving  the 
town  in  an  hcmorable  way,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
Kel-iilli,  who  for  this  very  purpose  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  encampment  my  four  camels ;  but  the  sheikh  missed  this  fe- 
vorable  occasion  by  relying  too  much  upon  the  promised  arrival 
of  the  great  Tawarek  chief  Alkiittabu.  As  for  our  friends  the 
Tadem^kket,  to  whom  A'hmed  Wadawi,  the  learned  follower  of 
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the  sheikh,  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger,  they  did  not  come  along 
with  him,  but  sent  word  that  they  would  follow  him  as  soon  as 
their  presence  was  required,  their  chief  A'wab  having  gone  to 
raise  tribute  from  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Id61eb6. 

Uncertain  as  my  situation  was  under  these  circumstances,  I  felt 
cheered  by  the  not  very  improbable  chance  of  my  departure;  for 
at  length  the  last  cause  which  had  delayed  me  so  long  seemed  to 
be  removed  by  El  Bakay's  wife  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the4tii 
of  March.    -All  political  as  well  as  domestic  circumstances  there- 
fore seemed  to  conspire  in  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
pany me  for  the  distance  of  some  days ;  and  he  had  really  assured 
me  the  night  before,  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  consultation  with 
him  till  near  morning,  that  I  should  leave  on  the  following  Tues- 
day ;  but,  having  had  too  much  insight  into  his  dilatory  charac- 
ter, I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  as 
he  had  disappointed  me  so  often.     And  I  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  skepticism,  as  the  phantom  of  the  "  tabu,"  or  the 
great  army  of  the  Tawarek,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  did  not  allow  him  to  adhere  to  anj 
fixed  plan.    Now  the  "  tabu"  was  really  approaching ;  and  it  was 
merely  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  probably  owing  in  part  to 
the  machinations  of  the  party  publicly  or  secretly  opposed  to  tlie 
authority  of  the  sheikh,  which  prevented  the  great  chief  of  all 
those  westerly  Tawarek  firom  reaching  Timbuktu,  and  crowning 
all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  my  protector. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  tiie  5th  that  we  received  undoubted 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  tabu,  the  shepherds  seeking  to  secure 
their  flocks  by  flight,  and  all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the 
wrath  or  anger  of  their  mighty  liege  lord  endeavoring  io  reach 
the  islands  and  creeks  of  the  river  as  a  place  of  safety.  A  mes- 
senger who  arrived  firom  Bamba  stated  tiiat  the  tabu  had  really 
reached  the  town  of  E'gedesh,  a  few  miles  beyond  Bamba;  naj) 
even  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  confirm  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  a  numerous  host,  as  it  was  entirely  enveloped  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust.  But  the  sheikh  was  a  Utile  too  rash  in 
sending  on  the  6th  a  message  to  El  Fdrreji,  giving  him  official  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Alkuttabu.  That  officer  answered,  in 
a  manly  way,  that  he  must  not  think  of  fiightening  him,  and  that 
he  himself,  if  necessary,  was  fully  able  to  summon  an  army  ^^ 
Fermagha  and  fix)m  Dar  e'  Salam,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Jimballa  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivet ;  that  he  had  come  to  drive 
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me  out  of  the  town,  and  that  he  would  at  any  cost  achieve  his 
purpose ;  and  although  the  sheikh's  rival,  Hammadi,  seemed  to  be 
frightened  and  came  to  sue  for  peace,  yet  Sidi  Mohammed  was 
wearied  with  his  brother's  continual  procrastination,  and  from 
that  day  forward  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me  leave  the  town 
xmder  any  condition,  and  banish  me  to  the  tents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  "  tabu"  not  arriving, 
the  sheikh's  situation  became  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  *Abid£n,  who  entered  the  town  amid  a 
demonstration  of  firing  and  music  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th. 
All  the  three  brothers  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him ;  but 
this  man,  who  was  bent  upon  following  a  policy  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  El  Bakay,  took  up  his  quarters  with  Hammadi,  the  ad- 
versary of  the  latter.  Even  the  eldest  brother  was  so  little  satis- 
fied with  the  sheikh's  present  policy,  that,  when  I  called  upon  him 
about  midnight  of  that  same  day,  a  very  serious  conversation  arose 
between  the  two  brothers,  Sidi  Mohammed  asking  El  Bakay  wheth- 
er they  were  to  fight  the  Ftdlan  on  account  of  a  single  individual, 
and  one  too  of  a  foreign  religion ;  and  reproaching  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fact  that  his  preparations  did  not  advance, 
while  on  his  part  he  did  not  think  any  preparations  were  neces- 
sary at  all,  as  he  was  sure  that  not  even  the  tribe  of  the  Igwada- 
ren,  who  are  settled  near  Bamba,  would  do  me  any  harm.  But 
the  sheikh  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  telling  his  brother  that  he 
would  send  the  following  day  for  the  horses  from  Kabara,  and 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  some  chie&  on  the  road  through 
whose  territory  I  had  to  pass. 

Having  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  dispute,  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  I  packed 
up  the  remainder  of  my  luggage  and  made  every  thing  ready  for 
starting.  Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  and  A^awate,  in  order  to 
further  their  plans,  had  the  same  afternoon  an  appointment  with 
'Abidm  and  Hammadi,  where  they  probably  determined  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  me :  and  El  Bakay,  who  went 
the  same  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  to  Abidfn,  seemed  to  have 
given  a  kind  of  half  promise  that  I  should  leave  in  the  afl;emoon 
of  the  10th.  But  having  obtained  a  short  respite,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  he  delayed  my  departure  from  day  to  day, 
expecting  all  the  time  the  arrival  of  Alkuttabu. 

Meanwhile,  Sfdi  Mohammed  had  made  a  sery^us  attack  upon 
my  religion,  and  called  me  always  a  kafir.    But  I  told  him  that  I 
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was  a  real  Moslim,  the  pure  Islam,  the  true  worsliip  of  the  one 
God,  dating  from  the  time  of  Adam,  and  not  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed ;  and  that  thus,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
unity  and  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  I  was  a  Moslim,  professing  the  real  Islani,  although  not 
adopting  the  worldly  statutes  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  every  thing 
that  contained  a  general  truth,  only  followed  the  principles  estab- 
lished long  before  his  time.  I  likewise  added,  that  even  thej 
themselves  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  Moalemfn,  and  that 
thus  I  myself  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Moslim,  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  these  two  pagan  philosophers.  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  Moslemfh  did 
not  deserve  that  name  at  all,  but  ought  rather  to  be  called  Mo- 
hammedan, such  as  we  named  them,  because  they  had  raised  their 
prophet  above  the  Deity  itself. 

Being  rather  irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  frequent  attacks 
of  Sfdi  Mohammed  and  A^awate,  I  delivered  my  speech  with 
great  fervor  and  animation ;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  Sfdi  Mo- 
hammed, who  could  not  deny  that  the  Kuran  itself  states  that  Is- 
lam dates  from  the  creation  of  mankind,  was  not  able  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defense.    As  for  El  Bakay,  he  was  greatly  delighted 
at  this  clear  exposition  of  my  religious  principles,  but  his  younger 
brother,  who  certainly  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  knowl- 
edge in  religious  matters,  stated,  in  opposition  to  my  argument, 
that  the  Caliphs  El  Harun  and  M'amun,  who  had  the  books  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  translated  into  Arabic,,  were  Met'azfla,  that  is 
to  say,  heretics,  and  not  true  Moslemfn ;  but  this  assertion  of 
course  I  did  not  admit,  although  much  might  be  said  in  fiivor  of 
my  opponent     At  all  events,  I  had  obtained  some  respite  from 
the  attacks  of  my  friends ;  and  having  thus  the  support  of  them 
all,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  10th  of  March,  ve 
went  quietly  to  the  tents  in  order  to  celebrate  the  "  Sebtiwa"  (cor- 
responding to  the  baptism  of  the  Christians)  of  the  new-bom  chili 
On  this  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  outlying  creeks 
which  we  passed  had  only  fallen  about  three  feet  since  the  17ih. 
of  February,  which  is  less  than  two  inches  per  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  water  of  the  principal  branch  decreases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  these  winding  backwaters. 

The  camp  was  full  of  animation,  the  Gwanln  el  Kohol,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  B^ra\)ish,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  encampment  of 
the  sheikh  from  fear  of  the  Kfl-hekfkan,  with  whom  they  were 
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OB  hostile  terms.  It  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  be  thns 
l>TOiight  into  close  contact  with  these  people,  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  chief  that  had  murdered  Major  Laing;  and,  well  aware 
that  I  could  not  fidl  to  entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
the  J  all  thronged  round  me  on  my  arrival,  and  hastened  to  assure 
me  of  their  friendly  disposition.  They  were  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns,  a  weapon  which,  owing  to  the  trade  with  the  French, 
is  now  common  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desert,  the 
long  single-barreled  gun,  the  only  favorite  wes^n  with  the  Arabs 
to  the  north,  being  here  regarded  with  contempt  as  befitting  only 
the  slave.  In  general,  the  people  were  of  middle  stature,  although 
some  of  them  were  fine  tail  men  and  of  a  warlike  and  energetic 
appearance,  having  their  shirts,  mostly  of  a  light  blue  cdlor,  tied 
up  over  their  shoulder  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  the 
powder-horn  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  quite  in  the  same  slyle 
as  is  the  custom  of  their  brethren  nearer  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  head  was  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
rich  black  hair,  or  guffa,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  was  full  of  ver- 
min. 

The  same  evening,  although  it  was  late,  my  host,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  hospitality,  slaughtered  five  oxen,  and  in 
consequence  we  partook  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  midnight 
But  that  was  not  at  all  unusual  here ;  and  nothing  during  my  stay 
in  Timbiiktu  was  more  annoying  to  me,  and  more  injurious  to 
my  health  than  this  unnatural  mode  of  living,  which  surpasses  in 
absurdity  the  late  hours  of  London  and  Paris. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  more  head  of  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  enormous  quantities  of  rice  and  meat  were  cooked  for 
the  great  numbers  of  guests,  who  had  flocked  here  together  from 
the  town  and  from  all  parts  of  the  neighboring  district  Amid 
such  feasting  the  name  of  Mohammed  was  given  to  the  new-bom 
in&nt  The  way  in  which  the  guests  dealt  with  the  enormous 
dishes,  some  of  which  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
could  only  be  carried  by  six  persons,  bore  testimony  to  the  vorac- 
ity of  their  appetites ;  one  of  these  immense  dishes  was  upset, 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  spilt  in  the  sand. 

But  the  people  were  not  long  left  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  for 
jurt  while  they  were  glutting  themselves  a  troop  of  K61-heldkan, 
the  tribe  who  waged  the  bloody  feud  with  the  Qwanfn,  passed  by, 
throwing  the  whole  encampment  into  the  vtmostconfiision.  When 
at  length  it  had  again  settled  down,  the  festivities  proceeded,  and 

Vol.  m.— B  b 
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Mohammed  el  *Aisli,  with  some  of  his  countijmen  firom  Tawat,ioQe 
a  race  up  the  slope  of  the  downs  toward  the  tents,  firing  their  gans 
at  the  same  time ;  but  altogether  the  exhibition  was  rather  shab- 
by, and  some  of  the  men  were  very  poor  riders,  having  probably 
never  been  on  horseback  before,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  deaeit 
where  the  camel  prevails.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  who  pos- 
sess liorses,  are  continually  pestered  with  the  request  to  lend  them 
to  strangers ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  animals,  a  sort  of  oom- 
munism  prevails  in  the  town ;  but  they  are  of  a  very  poor  descrip- 
tion, only  the  sheikh  himself  possessing  some  good  horses,  brought 
from  the  Gibleh,  or  western  quarter  of  the  desert 

The  K^-heldkan  formed  also  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  in  the 
evening,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  consultation,  it  was  decided 
to  send  some  people  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  freebooters. 
Having  been  met  with,  they  declared  they  should  feel  satisfied  if 
the  sheikh  would  consent  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  who 
had  first  slain  one  of  their  companions,  for  this  had  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feud  with  the  Gwanfn,  although  the  murderer  be- 
longed to  the  Tdrmus,  and  not  to  that  other  tribe  which  had  taken 
up  the  quarrel  In  consequence  of  these  feudal  relations  I  hi 
an  interesting  conversation  with  the  sheikh,  and  Fandaghtimme, 
one  of  the  chie&  of  the  Tadem^ket  who  had  likewise  come  to 
j(»n  this  festival,  about  the  "fed'a,''  or  the  price  of  blood,  many 
of  the  Tawarek  tribes  refusing  to  accept  any  fed'a,  but  perempto- 
rily requiring  bloodshed.  I  have  already  mentioned  ^eae  free- 
booters, the  Kfl-hftkfkan,  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  is  lemaik- 
able  that  this  very  tribe,  which  at  present  is  most  distingoished 
by  its  lawless  and  sanguinary  habits,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  aie  en- 
gaged, was  at  the  time  reduced  to  about  forty  fiill-grown  meDt 
exhibits  the  finest  specimens  of  manly  vigor  and  stately  appearance 
which  are  to  be  fotmd  in  this  whole  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  the  day  possessed  for 
my  protector,  the  stay  in  the  camp,  deprived  as  I  was  of  booksor 
any  other  source  of  amusement^  and  of  even  the  smallest  Euro- 
pean comfort,  became  more  and  more  tedious  to  me.  My  mate- 
rial privations  also  were  not  few,  especially  as  I  had  not  even 
taken  coffee  with  me  this  time,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  refiresb 
myself  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  However,  I  tried  to 
pass  my  time  as  cheeifully  as  possible,  and  took  some  interest  in 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  likewise  come  out  to  enjoy  the 
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hospitality  of  the  Bheikh.  This  was  the  Sherff  Mtilay  Isay,  who, 
on  account  of  his  white  skin,  was  ahnost  suspected  by  the  natives 
to  be  of  European  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  sheikh 
showed  me  some  rich  gold  trinkets  belonging  to  his  wife,  manu- 
fiustured  in  WaJata;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  time  that  Ihad 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gold  ornaments.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  diadem:  and  I  understood  my  host  to  say  that  he  want- 
ed to  have  a  similar  one  made  for  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
poor  in  itself^  I  assured  him  would  b^  valued  by  the  English  as  a 
specimen  of  their  native  industry. 

The  stay  in  this  place  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  a  high 
wind  raised  thick  douds  of  dust,  and  the  leathern  tent,  in  which 
Fandaghumme  was  staying,  was  blo¥m  down,  and  I  was  therefore 
rather  glad  when,  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  returned  into  the 
towTi.  Here,  again,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  tabu"  was  a 
second  time  reported,  and  every  body  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement ;  the  Ergageda,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  or  Moors,  moving 
to  and  fro,  while  all  the  poor  degraded  tribes  in  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  flocks  of  sheep,  fled 
again  for  refuge  to  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  such  as  the  K^ 
e'  Sherfa,  the  Kfl-antsar,  the  I'denan,  and  the  Kfl-tilli,  My  pro- 
tector himself  was  again  to  return  to  the  tents  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  when  a  serious  business  arose,  the  Fullan  insisting  with 
great  pertinacity  that  I  should  leave  the  town  this  day,  or  else 
they  would  certainly  kill  me ;  for  they  would  rather,  tiiey  said, 
that  the  '^  tabu"  should  annihilate  them  all,  than  that  I  should  re- 
main a  day  longer  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  Fullan  and  the  merchants  from  the  north  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Mohammed  el  F^rreji,  and  discussed  with 
great  energy  what  means  they  should  adopt  to  drive  me  out,  bind- 
ing themselves  by  an  oath  that  I  should  not  see  the  sim  set  over 
the  town.  The  officer  Hamedu,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  rise  in  the  assembly  and  swear  that  he  him- 
self would  certainly  slay  me  if  I  should  stay  any  longer.  The 
alarm  which  this  affidr  caused  in  the  town  was  very  great,  al- 
though matters  of  this  kind  in  Negroland  are  never  so  serious  as 
i  in  Europe.  Alawate,  therefore,  being  informed  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  entered^e  assembly  and  made  a  formal  protest  that  I 
should  see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  town,  but  he  pledged 
his  word  that  I  should  leave  it  before  the  sun  reached  that  height 
called  dahhar  (about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning)  by  the  Arabs, 
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and  if  I  remained  after  that  time  they  might  do  what  they  pleased 
with  me. 

March  17ih.  I  had  lain  down  rather  late,  and  was  stall  asleep, 
when  Sidi  Mohammed,  before  sunrise,  sent  word  to  me  to  mount 
in  order  to  follow  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  he  behaved  very  un- 
poKtely  when  objections  were  raised  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  £1  Bakay.  Soon  after  he  came  up  himself  od 
horseback  before  my  door,  sending  one  of  his  brother's  principal 
and  confidenflal  pupils,  whom  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  any 
thing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  to  bid  me  mount  with- 
out ferther  delay,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  "r6dha,"  or  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  where  El  Bakay  would  join  ua  Seeing 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  while  as  a  stranger  I  could  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  these  people  to  fight  on  my  account,  I  mounted 
fully  armed,  and  with  two  servants  on  horseback  followed  Sidi 
Mohammed  on  his  white  mare. 

All  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  we  passed  cautious- 
ly opened  their  doors  to  have  a  peep  at  me.  The  ruling  tribe 
also  were  not  inactive :  and  they  had  mounted  several  horsemen, 
who  foUowed  close  upon  our  heels,  and  would  probably  hare 
made  a  demonstration  if  we  had  halted  at  the  "  r6dha,"  But  my 
conductor,  instead  of  staying  there,  as  I  had  been  made  to  belieye. 
led  on  straight  to  the  tents.  Numbers  of  Tawarek  fiimilies,  carry- 
ing their  little  property  on  half-starved  asses,  met  us  on  the  road, 
flying  westward,  and  confirming  the  fiact  that  the  approach  of  the 
tabu  was  not  merely  an  idle  rumor.  The  encampment  also,  which 
had  been  chosen  at  another  spot,  presented  a  very  animated  scene, 
a  large  hamlet,  consisting  of  matting  dwellings,  or  senfha,  inhab- 
ited by  the  Kfl-tilli  and  the  Tgelad,  protiges  of  the  sheikh,  being 
closely  attached  to  it  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the 
whole  locality,  formed  by  a  sandy  ridge  with  a  slight  depression 
full  of  trees,  presented  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  former  en- 
campment, by  degrees  it  became  rather  narrow  and  confined. 
Having  received  the  compliments  of  my  new  friends,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  but  not  mnch 
repose  was  granted  me,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  arrived  with  a  veA-  • 
al  and  peremptory  message  fix)m  the  former  to  Bis  elder  brother, 
Sfdi  Mohammed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fullan  were  about  to  storm 
my  house  in  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  my  luggage  which  I  had 
left  there ;  and  desiring  him  instantly,  and  without  the  sKghto^t 
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delay,  to  biing  me  back,  as  all  these  proceedings  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  (Sidi  Mohammed's)  indiscretion. 

Boused  by  this  angry  message,  the  noble  son  of  the  desert  re- 
pented what  he  had  done  to  the  detriment  of  his  brother's  interest, 
and  calling  together  by  strokes  of  the  tobl,  or  great  drum,  which 
hung  ready  on  the  top  of  the  sandy  slope,  all  the  people  capable 
of  carrying  arms,  he  mounted  his  mare,  with  his  four-barreled  gun 
before  him,  while  I,  with  my  two  servants,  followed  behind. 

Thus  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  destined  once  more  to  enter  Tim- 
bdkto,  and  this  time  under  very  warlike  circumstances.  We  went 
at  the  beginning  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  about 
to  storm  the  place  directly ;  but  on  reaching  the  first  creek  of  the 
river  we  made  a  short  halt,  while  my  Mohammedan  fiiends  said 
their  prayers,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence 
we  sent  a  messenger  in  advance.  Sfdi  Alawate  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  us.  Meanwhile  darkness  set  in,  and  we  again  halt- 
ed on  another  eminence  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  second 
messenger  to  the  sheikh.  We  were  joined  after  a  while  by  the 
people  from  Tawat,  who  informed  us  that  El  Bakay  had  left  the 
town  with  a  numerous  host  of  followers,  but  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  whither  he  was  gone.  Messengers  were  therefore 
dispatched  to  endeavor  to  find  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Tawarek  whom  we  had  with  us  beat  their 
shields  in  their  usual  furious  manner,  and  raised  the  war-ciy ;  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  I  at  length  fired  a  shot,  which  informed 
our  fiiends  of  our  whereabouts.  We  found  the  sheikh  close  to  the 
town  south  of  the  "T6dha,"  with  a  large  host  of  people,  Taw&rek 
as  well  as  Arabs,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan.  The  BMtawi,  Is- 
m'afl,  who,  fix)m  his  knowledge  of  colonial  life  in  St.  Louis  or 
Nd^r,  afforded  me  a  constant  source^  of  entertainment  as  well  as 
vexation,  welcomed  us  with  a  song,  and  all  the  people  gathered 
around  us  in  motley  conftision.  The  spectacle  formed  by  this 
multifarious  host,  thronging  among  the  sand-hills  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  was  highly  interesting,  and  would  have  been  more  so 
to  me  if  I  could  have  been  a  tranquil  observer  of  the  scene ;  but, 
as  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  disturbance,  several  of  my  friends, 
especially  the  Lnam,  Haj  el  Mukhtar,  whom  I  had  known  in  Bor- 
nti,  made  their  way  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  beware  of  treachery. 
The  sheikh  himself  dispatched  his  most  trustworthy  servant  to  in- 
form me  that  I  had  better  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  Tawarek,  whom 
he  himself  thought  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  Arabs.    The 
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K^-iilli  forthwith  formed  a  square  roiind  me,  but  at  tihe  same  time 
made  a  joke  of  it,  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the  warlike  dispoai- 
tion  of  my  horse,  by  pushing  against  me  with  one  side  of  the 
square,  while  beating  their  shields,  till,  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  other  side,  I  spurred  my  horse  and  drove  them  to  their  former 
position.  Excited  by  this  animated  scene,  my  noble  charger,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  this  turbulent  host,  began  to  neigh  firom 
sheer  delight 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  had  dismounted,  together  with  their 
trusty  councilors,  and  were  wasting  the  time  in  useless  consulta- 
tion, while  some  Fullan  horsemen  were  roving  about  and  kept  me 
on  my  guard;  but  one  of  them  was  dismounted  against  his  in- 
clination. His  horse  received  a  wound  either  fix)m  the  stump  of 
a  tree  or  £rom  a  spear,  and  thus  he  remained  the  sole  victim  of 
this  glorious  and  memorable  night's  campaign. 

At  length,  having  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  we  approach- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  A^raz,  and  there  took  up  our  position. 
But  the  Fullan  and  Songhay,  who  had  likewise  assembled  at  the 
beatingof  the  alarm  drum,  bdng  arranged  in  front  of  us,  notwith-  . 
standing  their  cowardly  disposition,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  get  inside  the  town  without  bloodshed,  and 
I  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh  that  nothing  was  more  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  than  that  blood  should  be  shed  on  my  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  his  own  life  be  endangered. 

Meanwhile  numerous  messengers  were  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward, till  my  protector  and  host,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  declared  that  he  would  allow  me  to  remain  outside  the 
town,  if  the  Fullan  would  withdraw  their  force  so  as  to  put  every 
tiling  in  his  own  hands,  and  would  promise  to  leave  mj  house  un- 
touched. And  he  strictiy  kept  his  word ;  for,  while  he  himself 
entered  tiie  place  with  Alawate,  he  allowed  me  to  return  to  the 
tents  in  the  company  of  his  elder  brother.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
the  encampment  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  lost 
our  road  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  became  entangled  among  the 
numerous  creeks  of  B6se-bango,  while  we  suffered  at  the  same  time 
greatly  from  hunger,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night  Such  was  the 
sole  result  of  this  night's  campaign. 

The  following  day  we  received  the  news  from  an  TJraghen,  who 
arrived  from  the  east,  of  the  tabu  having  returned  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Tarabanasa  and  the  Tin-ger-^edesh,  who  composed 
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part  of  the  army ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  Aldibi, 
the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  liege  lord,  and  to  come  forth  fix)m  his  place  of  re- 
treat, the  island  of  Kiirkozay,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  Alktittabu. 
The  ruling  tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden  gave  vent  to  their  anger 
by  plundering  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  a  place 
situated  about  half  way  between  here  and  G6g6.  That  dreaded 
hoBt  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  thus  disappointed  the  hopea  of 
noiy  protector,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  sheikh,  felt  reassured,  and  again  brought  out 
their  little  property,  which  they  had  secreted  in  the  various  tents 
of  the  encampment  The  Fgelad  lagged  a  little  longer  behind, 
and  in  the  evening  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  before  my 
tent  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  On  the  whole  they  behaved 
very  decently. 

Seeing  that  I  was  nopv  restricted  to  a  stay  in  the  encampment,  I 
had  sent  my  servant,  the  (Jatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  bring 
out  my  luggage.  He  returned  in  the  evening  without  having  ac- 
complished his  errand,  but  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh  himself, 
who  informed  me  that  he  did  not  wish  the  lu^age  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  town  before  he  was  ready  to  accompany  me  himself  on 
my  journey,  as  he  was  afraid  that  his  two  brothers  still  wanted  to 
get  something  more  out  of  me  than  they  had  done.  But  as  he 
had  sworn  in  the  fir9t  paroxysm  of  anger  that  he  would  at  all  haz- 
ards bring  me  hack  into  the  town,  I  told  him,  in  order  to  console 
him,  that  I  would  once  more  re-enter  the  place  in  the  dark,  quite 
by  myself  stay  a  short  time  in  my  house,  and  then  return  to  the 
camp,  in  order  that  his  oath  might  be  fulfilled.  But  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  danger  on  his  account,  as  the 
rules  of  his  creed  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation 
thus  contracted  against  his  conscience,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penance  of  a  three  days'  fast  He  informed  me  now  that  the  Ful- 
lan  officer,  F^rreji,  had  accompanied  him  on  leaving  the  town  as 
&x  as  the  ''  r6dha,"  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  thus  every  thing  would  end  well ;  and  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain for  me  favorable  conditions  fix>m  the  Fullan  for  any  friture 
European  or  Englishman  visiting  this  place.  Together  with  the 
sheikh,  Sfdi  Alawate  also  had  come  out,  and  he  behaved  in  a 
rather  friendly  manner  to  me,  offering  his  services  toward  hasten- 
ing my  departure,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  without,  however,  put- 
ting any  confidence  in  him ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that  he  liked 
my  property  better  than  myself. 
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Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  and  had 
still  to  wait  here  some  time,  I  sent  one  servant  and  two  of  my 
horses  into  the  town.    Since  the  waters  had  retired,  the  flies  had 
become  such  a  terrible  plague  that  they  threatened  the  life  of  man 
and  beast,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  nuisance  that  rendered  my  stay 
here  so  uncomfortable.    It  was  likewise  almost  the  ruin  of  die 
horse,  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  with  me  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency.   It  is  on  account  of  this  pest  that  none  of  the  people  d 
the  desert,  whose  chief  property  consists  in  camels,  are  enabled  to 
visit  the  town  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
'  Not  only  flies,  but  other  species  of  insects  also,  became  now  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  this  desert  tract,  after  it  had  been  inundated 
and  fertilized  by  the  waters  of  the  river;  and  a  countless  number 
of  caterpillars  especially  became  very  troublesome,  creeping  aboat 
the  ground,  and  getting  upon  the  carpets  and  mats  and  every  other 
article.    While  thus  the  inconvenience  of  the  open  camp  was 
manifold,  my  amusements  were  rather  limited,  and  even  my  fixxi 
was  poorer  than  it  had  been  before.    The  &mons  ''  rejire''  had 
been  supplanted,  firom  want  of  cheese,  by  the  less  tasteful "  dakno^" 
seasoned,  in  the  absence  of  honey,  with  the  fruit  of  the  baobab  or 
monkey-bread  tree.    In  the  morning,  however,  it  afforded  me 
some  amusement  to  observe  the  daughters  of  the  I^gelad  driving 
out  to  the  pasture-grounds  their  parents'  asses,  and  to  witnesB  the 
various  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  people.     But  ihey  were 
soon  to  leave,  as  well  as  the  K^-iilli,  both  tribes  r^iuming  to  their 
quarters  &rther  eastward. 

All  my  friends,  with  whom  I  had  had  only  so  short  an  acquaint 
ance,  thus  taking  leave  of  me,  I  was  extremely  glad  when  a 
brother  of  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi  came  out  of  the  town  and 
paid  me  a  visit  It  was  from  this  man,  whose  name  was  Datid, 
that  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  important  information  with  respect 
to  the  quarter  north  of  the  river,  between  Hamda-Allahi  and  Bag- 
hena.  I  also  met  here  another  person,  who  gave  me  a  carious 
piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Bas  el  Ma,  the  great  north- 
westerly creek  of  the  river,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  re- 
peatedly, and  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,*  al- 
though I  was  not  enabled  to  understand  its  whole  purport  In 
reference  to  that  basin,  he  said,  that  when  the  waters  had  de- 
creased very  considerably,  a  bubbling  was  observed  at  the  bottom 

*  Appendix  X.,  which  contains  all  that  I  know  about  the  western  half  of  die 
desert  between  Timbifkta  and  the  Adantic. 
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of  the  baam ;  but  whether  this  referred  to  sources  of  living  water, 
or  to  some  other  phenomenon  I  could  not  make  out  distinctlj,  al- 
though I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the  case.  * 

Moarch  ilsL  This  was  a  very  important  day  in  various  respects. 
Finst,  it  was  highly  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  character,  as 
b^inning  the  "  nisan,"  that  is  to  say,  the  short  rainy  season  of 
spring.  This  peculiar  season  I  had  not  observed  in  the  other 
more  southerly  parts  of  Negroland  which  Z  had  visited,  but  it  is 
alao  observed  in  other  tropical  regions,  especially  in  Bengal,  al- 
though that  country  is  certainly  placed  under  different  conditions, 
and  reaches  fiurther  northward.  We  had  two  regular  £eJ1s  of  rain 
this  day,  although  of  no  great  abundance,  this  phenomenon  being 
repeated  for  about  seven  days,  though  not  in  succession.  Mean- 
while the  flies  became  quite  insupportable,  and  almost  drove  me  to 
deipair. 

But  the  day  was  also  important  in  another  respect,  as  the  sons 
of  Sfdi  Mohammed,  El  Bakay,  and  his  brothers,  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  among  themselves;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  on  being  in- 
fonned  by  Sfdi  Mohammed,  who  acted  as  my  guard  here,  that  I 
was  to  accompany  him  back  to  the  '^  rddha,"  the  venerated  ceme- 
tery a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  town,  where  Sfdi  Mukhtar 
lies  buried;  for  it  thus  seemed  as  if  there  was  still  some  prospect 
of  my  again  coming  into  collision  with  the  townspeople.  Gallop- 
ing on  the  road  with  Datid,  the  brother  of  *Abd-Allahi,  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  bei^tmg  him  easUy  on  my  fine  "  Blast  of  the 
Desert,"  as  I  styled  my  horse,  which  was  still  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, I  followed  my  companion,  and  we  took  our  post  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  family.  Al- 
though I  had  passed  it  repeatedly  on  former  occasions,  I  never 
until  now  inspected  it  closely.  I  foxmd  it  a  spacious  clay  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  several  smaller  tombs  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  spirit 
of  this  holy  man,  even  in  the  other  world 

Gradually  we  were  joined  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheikh,  Alawate  appearing  first  and  saluting  me  in  his  usual  smil- 
ing manner;  then  the  sickly  Mohammed  ben  Abd-Allahi,  who 
was  r^arded  almost  as  a  member  of  the  &mily ';  next  followed 
Haxnmadi,  who  greeted  me  and  received  my  compliments  in  re- 
.tum;  then  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay;  and,  lastly,  Abidfn,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before.    He  looked  rather  older  than  the  sheikh, 
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with  expressive  sharply  cut  and  manly  features,  besides  a  rather 
fair  complexion,  fidrer  than  my  host  He  was  clad  in  a  benins 
of  violet  color,  and  it  appeared  remarkable  to  me  that,  although  1 
had  placed  myself  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  as  well  as  Hammadi  was  vehemently  opposed,  yet  he 
behaved  very  fiiendly  toward  me. 

All  the  parties  having  assembled  we  were  regaled  with  a 
luncheon,  at  which  I  was  the  first  to  be  helped.  The  people  then 
having  said  their  prayers  of  "  *aser,"  while  I  retired  behind  the 
sepulchre,  in  order  not  to  give  any  oflfense,  we  went  to  a  greater 
distance  firom  the  town,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who  had  come  fix>m  the  town  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  sat 
down  upon  the  groimd  in  a  circle,  and  began  a  serious  private 
consultation,  in  order  to  settle  their  political  affiurs ;  but,  althoiigli 
it  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  did  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  de- 
sired end,  and  broke  up  abruptly.  The  sheikh  had  endeayoied 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  this  night  in  the  AHberaz,  or  the  suburb  of 
the  town ;  but  this  I  had  refused  to  do,  being  a&aid  of  causbg 
another  disturbance,  and,  as  he  promised  that  he  would  come  out 
of  the  town  with  my  luggage  on  the  Friday  following,  I  returned 
with  Sfdi  Mohanmied  to  the  tents. 

Honorably  as  I  was  treated  on  these  different  occasions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  exertions  of  my  protector,  yet  the  FullaD 
had  obtained,  throughout  the  whole  afEur,  a  slight  advantage  in 
political  superiority,  and  they  followed  it  up  without  hesitation 
and  delay  by  levjring  a  tax  of  2000  shells  upon  each  full-grown 
person,  under  the  pretext  that  they  did  not  say  their  Friday  pray- 
ers in  the  great  mosque  as  they  were  ordered  to  do.  This  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  conquering  tribe  was  endeavoring  to 
subdue  the  national  spirit  of  the  native  population,  by  makiDg 
them  celebrate  the  great  weekly  prayer  in  the  mosque  which  had 
originally  been  built  by  the  Mandingo  conqueror  Mansa  Hnsa, 
and  which  they  themselves  had  made  the  centre  of  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  towiL  Even  in  previous  times  it  had  always  been 
the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  They  were  supported  in 
this  endeavor  by  the  precepts  of  Islam,  according  to  which  a  Moe- 
lim,  even  if  he  says  his  ordinary  prayers  at  home,  is  obliged,  when 
staying  in  the  town  and  not  prevented  by  disease,  to  say  his  Fri- 
day prayers  in  the  Jam'a. 

When  the  Fullan  conquered  the  place  they  purposely  increased 
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the  ruin  of  the  old  natiye  mosque  of  San-koi^,  whicli  is  sitoated  in 
the  northern  quarter,  and  afterward  prevented  its  being  repaired, 
till,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  especially  on  his 
visit  to  Hamda-Allahi  some  years  previously,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  had  been  allowed  to  repair  that  mosque  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  had  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  600  blocks  or 
rds  of  salt,  equal  to  about  £200. 

Besides  levying  this  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they 
also  devised  means  to  subject  to  a  particular  punishment  the  Arab 
part  of  the  population  who  had  especially  coimtenanced  the  sheikh 
in  his  opposition  against  their  order  to  drive  me  out,  by  making  a 
domiciliajy  search  through  their  huts,  and  taking  away  some  sixty 
or  eighty  bales  or  sunnfye  of  tobacco,  an  article  which,  as  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  forms  a  religious  and  political  contra- 
band under  the  severe  and  austere  rule  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

March  24tth.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the  sheikh  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  out  my  luggage,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  he 
came  empty-handed ;  and  again  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Alkdttabu,  the  chief  Somki,  it  was  stated,  hav- 
ing been  called  from  A'riblnda  to  meet  his  liege  lord  at  Gh^rgo 
(pronounced  E^rgo)  with  fifteen  boats.  But,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
this  was  a  mere  stratagem  of  that  crafty  chie^  who  intended  to 
make  an  unexpected  foray  upon  his  foes  the  K^-hekfkan,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  perfectly  successftil,  killing  about  a  doz- 
en of  that  already  greatly  reduced  tribe.  While  the  sheikh  boast- 
ed of  the  innumerable  host  which  his  friend  the  Tarki  chief  car- 
ried with  him,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  learning  from  an  Uraghen, 
who  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit,  that  Alkuttabu  had  only  800 
fighting  men  with  him  at  the  time.  I  also  observed  with  a  cer- 
tam  degree  of  satisfiwtion  that  my  kindly  host  became  aware  of 
what  I  was  subjected  to  day  by  day ;  for,  while  on  a  visit  to  my 
tent,  one  of  the  flies  that  tormented  me  stung  him  so  severely  as 
to  draw  blood ;  and  I  then  showed  him  my  poor  horse,  which  was 
suffering  dreadfully,  although  at  times  we  lighted  a  small  fire  in 
order  to  aflford  him  some  relief 

During  my  stay  here,  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Sf  di 
Mohammed,  and  I  had  convinced  myself  that  he  was  a  straigh^ 
forward  man,  although  certainly  not  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
ward Christians  in  general.  Next  morning,  therefore,  when  he 
and  the  sheikh  were  consulting  together,  I  complained  bitterly  of 
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their  breaking  their  word  so  repeatedly  and  patting  off  my  de- 
parture so  continually.  They  then  endeavored  to  soothe  my  dig. 
appointment^  and,  as  they  were  going  into  the  town,  wanted  me 
to  go  along  with  them,  but  I  declined.  In  consequence  of  this 
remonstrance  they  sent  me  fix>m  the  town  the  shedkh's  nephew, 
who  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  to  bear  me  company  and  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  this  was  a  great  treat  in  my  solitary  situ- 
ation, as  I  had  nobody  to  speak  to.  However,  new  difficulties 
appeared  to  arise  with  regard  to  my  departure,  and,  duiing  tibe 
next  few  days,  I  received  several  curious  messages,  the  real  pur- 
port of  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  El  Bakaj 
at  length  promised  that  I  should  only  have  to  wait  two  days  long- 
er, when  he  would  go  with  me  himself;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
very  last  day  in  March  that  he  returned  from  the  town  to  the 
camp,  and,  although  he  at  length  brought  my  luggage  with  him, 
my  real  departure  was  even  then  still  &r  remote. 

During  this  time  I  had  especially  to  contend  against  the  in- 
trigues of  my  head  man  'All  el  A^geren,  who  seemed  to  find  the 
stay  in  Timbuktu  at  my  expense  (where  he  himself  was  quite  safe 
and  well  off,  and  could  do  what  he  liked)  G[uite  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. He  was  therefore  in  no  huny  to  leave,  but  rather  tried 
every  means  in  his  power  to  counteract  my  endeavors  for  a  q)eedj 
departure.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  was  therefore 
necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  fiom  the 
tediousness  of  my  stay  here  in  every  little  dreumstance  that  broke 
the  uniform  tenor  of  my  monotonous  life. 

A  great  source  of  entertainment  to  me  were  the  young  sons  of 
my  protector,  Bab4  A'lmied  and  Z6ii  el  *Abidin,  who  were  con- 
tinually wrangling  about  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  or  the  other;  my  tent  and  my  horse  fbrming 
the  chief  objects  of  their  childish  dispute.  And  I  was  gtei&j 
amused,  at  times,  at  the  yoimger  boy  placing  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  protesting  that  it  was  Z6n  el  * Abidfn's  tent 
and  preventing  his  elder  brother  from  approaching  it  The  plate 
opposite  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  whole  life  of  this  desert  camp, 
with  its  liberty,  its  cheerfrdness,  and  its  tediousness. 

Our  camp  ^so  afforded  me  at  times  some  other  amusement;  wt 
although  tiie  Tawarek  had  returned  to  their  usual  seats,  the 
Qwanfn  were  still  kept  back  here  by  their  fear  of  the  Kfl-hckf- 
kan,  and  they  occasionally  got  up  a  national  play,  which  caused 
a  litde  diversion.    But  I  did  not  like  these  people  nearly  ao  well 
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as  the  wild  Vm6&hs^h ;  for,  having  become  degraded  bj  being 
subjected  to  the  capiices  of  stronger  tribes,  thej  have  ahnost  en- 
tirely lost  that  independent  spirit  which  is  so  prepossessing  in  the 
son  of  the  desert^  even  though  he  be  the  greatest  ruffian. 

One  afternoon  thej  collected  round  my  tent  and  began  boast- 
ing of  what  they  had  done  for  me.    They  told  me  that  the  FuUan 
had  written  to  their  sheikh,  Weled  * Ab^a,  accusing  the  Gwanin 
that,  in  the  night  when  El  Bakay  was  bringing  me  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, they  had  been  fighting  against  them,  and,  among  other 
mischief  had  killed  a  horse  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  their 
chief  had  answered  that  his  people  had  done  well  in  defending 
me,  and  that  nobody  should  hurt  me  after  I  had  once  succeeded 
in  placing  myself  under  the  sheikh's  protection.    And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  self-same  chief  who  had  murdered  Major 
Laing ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  Gwanin,  with  whom  I 
had  dealings  every  day,  were  perhaps  implicated  in  that  very 
murder.     I  was  thus  led  to  inquire  of  these  people  whether  there 
were  no  papers  remaining  of  that  unfortunate  traveler,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  all  scattered  or  made  away  with ;  but  I  learn- 
ed, to  my  great  surprise,  that  there  were  letters  for  myself  in  A'za- 
wad,  which  had  arrived  from  the  east ;  and  although  these  people 
were  not  able,  or  did  not  feel  inclined,  to  give  me  fiiU  information 
about  this  matter,  which  was  of  so  much  interest  to  myself,  the 
fiict  proved  afterward  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  got  possession  of  those  letters. 

Nature  now  looked  more  cheerful;  and,  after  the  little  rain 
that  had  fallen,  spring  seemed  to  have  set  in  a  second  time,  and 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  young  leaves.  The  river  having  now 
laid  bare  a  considerable  tract  of  grassy  ground,  the  cattle  again 
found  their  wonted  pasture  of  rich  nourishing  "b^rgu"  on  its 
banks,  and  were  thus  able  to  famish  their  masters  with  a  richer 
supply  of  milk.  This  was  a"  great  point  toward  hastening  my  de- 
parture, as  the.  t^amf  d  (or  pupils  of  the  sheikh)  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  not  be  starved  on  the  road.  The  feet  that 
the  tribes  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  eastward  were  en- 
tirely without  milk,  which  forms  their  chief  support,  had  exer- 
cised some  influence  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and 
worse,  since  the  Awelimmiden  had  shown  such  signs  of  weakness ; 
and  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh  were  said  to  have  feUen  upon  the  tribe 
of  the  Tak^takayen  settled  in  A'ribfnda,  and  to  have  killed  six  of 
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their  number.  The  chiei^  Somki,  also  made  at  the  same  time  a 
saDguinary  attack  npon  the  K^-hekfkan ;  and  the  state  of  fend 
and  hostility  among  the  Igwadaren  had  reached  an  extraordinary 
height,  for  besides  the  common  animosity  which  this  tribe  had  dis> 
played  against  their  fonner  liege  lord,  Alkdttabn,  two  different 
Mictions  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  bloody  feud,  one 
of  them  being  led  by  ATchbi  and  W6ghdugu,  and  the  other  by 
T^ni,  to  whom  were  attached  the  greater  part  of  the  TaiabaDiss 
and  the  K^l-heldkan. 

This  chie^  T^ni,  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  the 
sheikh's  party  by  keeping  back  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Grwanfn,  among  which  were  a  dozen  slaves, 
more  than  fifty  asses,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  A  yeiy 
noisy  assembly  was.  held,  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  April,  iiwide 
my  "  zerfba,"  or  fence  of  thorny  bushes  with  which  I  had  fortified 
my  little  encampment,  in  fix)nt  of  my  tent.  All  the  Owsnin  as- 
sembled round  my  fire,  and  proposed  various  measures  for  arrang- 
ing their  affiiirs  and  for  subduing  the  obstinate  old  T^nL  One 
speaker  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
address  and  his  droll  expressions,  although  I  thought  the  latter 
rather  too  ftinny  for  a  serious  consultation.  However,  this  man 
was  not  a  Berbiishi,  but  an  I'do  'AM,  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
sent a  fidr  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  this  tribe. 

This  same  chief,  T^ni,  was  also  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to 
myself  as  it  was  he  who,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasioD, 
when  a  young  man,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Mungo  Park ;  and 
I  was  therefore  rather  a&aid  that  he  might  take  an  opportunity 
of  revenging  himself  upon  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
murderous  assault  upon  Major  Laing  in  Wadi  Ah^nnet,  the  Tawi- 
rek  were  partly  instigated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  heavy 
loss  inflicted  upon  them  by  Mungo  Park  in  his  voyage  down  the 
Niger.  At  this  very  moment  the  dreaded  ohie^  with  part  of  his 
people,  was  here  in  the  neighborhood,  and  caused  great  anxiety 
to  Mfni,  a  younger  brother  of  W6ghdugu,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
Tarabanasa,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  sheikh.  Our  flight- 
ened  fiiend,  in  consequence,  was  rambling  about  the  whole  day 
on  the  fine  black  horse  which  my  host  had  made  me  a  present  oi 
in  order  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  He  even  want- 
ed me  to  exchange  my  horse  for  two  camels,  in  order  that  he  nught 
make  his  escape. 

This  man,  who  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  sort  of  peiBont 
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gave  me  a  fair  specimen  of  what  trouble  I  should  have  in  making 
my  way  through  those  numerous  tribes  of  Tawarek  along  the 
river ;  for,  when  he  begged  a  present  from  me,  I  thought  a  com- 
mon blue  shirt,  or  "  rishaba,"  of  which  kind  I  had  prepared  about 
a  dozen,  quite  sufficient  for  him,  as  I  had  had  no  dealings  whatever 
with  him,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  him ;  but  he  returned 
it  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity.  » 
My  supplies  at  this  time  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  small  amount  of  shells  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  broken  mus- 
ket belonging  to  me. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  was  extremely  glad  when,  in 
the  evening  of  the  8d  of  April,  the  provision  bags  of  the  sheikh, 
of  which  I  was  assured  the  half  was  destined  for  my  own  use, 
were  brought  out  of  the  town.  But,  nevertheless,  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  my  departure  were  by  no  means  settled,  and  the 
following  day  every  thing  seemed  again  more  uncertain  than 
ever,  the  kadhi,  Weled  F'aamme,  having  arrived  with  another 
body  of  sixty  armed  men,  and  with  fresh  orders  to  levy  contribu- 
tions of  money  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  ruler  of  Hamda-Allahi.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  from  Tawat  set  all  sorts  of  intrigues  afoot,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sheikh  from  leaving  the  town,  being  afraid  that  in  his 
absence  they  should  be  exposed  to  continual  vexation  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  tribe ;  for  although  the  Sheikho  A'hmedu,  in  send- 
ing presents  to  Timbtiktu,  had  not  neglected  El  Bakay,  yet  he 
had  shown  his  preference  for  Hammadi,  the  rival  of  the  latter, 
in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  my  friend  could  not  expect  that  in 
leaving  the  town  his  interests  would  be  respected  ;*  and  I  had  to 
employ  the  whole  of  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  changing  his  plan. 

But,  gradually,  every  thing  that  my  host  was  to  take  with  him 
on  such  a  journey,  consisting  of  books  and  provisions,  was  brought 
from  the  town,  so  that  it  really  looked  as  if  El  Bakay  was  to  go 
himself.  His  horses  had  been  brought  from  Kabara  on  the  9th, 
and  several  people,  who  were  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey 
eastward,  having  joined  us  the  following  day,  the  sheikh  himself 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  our  encampment  became  full  of  bustle. 
My  own  little  camping-ground  also  was  now  enlivened  with  aU 
my  people,  who  had  come  to  join  me ;  and  my  small  store  of 

*  The  present  sent  bj  the  Sheikho  Alimedn  consisted  of  800  measures  of  com 
to  £1  Bak&7,  and  as  much  to  Hamm&di,  besides  ten  slaves  to  the  latter. 

Vol.  III.— C  c 
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books,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  town,  enabled  me  to  give 
more  variety  to  my  entertainment. 

A  rather  disagreeable  incident  now  occurred.  The  Zoghorin 
officer,  the  companion  of  F^rreji,  had  came  out  on  some  errand, 
while  I  wa3  staying  with  the  three  brothers  in  the  large  tent, 
which  had  been  erected  for  Sidi  Mohammed.  I  wanted  to  leave, 
but  Bakay  begged  me  to  stay.  I  therefore  remained  a  short  time, 
but  became  so  disgusted  with  the  insulting  language  of  the  Zog- 
horan,  that  I  soon  left  abruptly,  although  his  remarks  had  more 
direct  reference  to  the  French,  or  rather  the.Fjench  and  half- 
caste  traders  on  the  Senegal,  than  to  the  English. or  any  other 
European  nation.  He  spoke  of  the  Christians. in. the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  describing  them,  as  sitting  like  women  in  the 
bottom  of  their  steam-boats,  and  doing  nothing  but  eating  raw 
eggs :  concluding  with  the  paradoxical  statement,  which  is  not 
very  flattering  to  Europeans,  that  the  idolatrous  Bambara  were 
far  better  people,  and  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Christians.  It  is  singular  how  the  idea  that  the  Europeans 
are  fond  of  raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting  article  to  a  Mohamme- 
dan), as  already  proved  by  the  experience  of  Mungo  Park,  has 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Negroland,  and  it  can  only  be  partially 
explained  by  the  great  predilection  which  the  French  have  for 
boiled  eggs. 

Altogether  my  situation  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
forbearance,  for  A'lawate  also  troubled  me  again  with  his  begging 
propensities.  But  when  he  came  himself  to  take  leave  of  me,  I 
told  him  the  time  for  presents  was  now  past ;  whereupon  he  said, 
that  he  was  aware  that  if  I  wanted  to  give  I  gave,  meaning  that 
it  was  only  the  want  of  good- will  that  made  me  not  comply  with 
his  wish.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  given  him  a  great  many  pres- 
ents against  my  own  inclination.  He  owned  that  he  had  driven 
a  rather  hard  bargain  with  me,  but,  when  he  wanted  me  to  ac- 
knowledge at  least  that  he  had  done  me  no  personal  hann,  I  told 
him  that  the  reason  was  rather  his  want  of  power  than  his  want 
of  inclination,  and  that,  although  I  had  nothing  to  object  to  him 
in  other  respects,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  hands 
alone  in  the  wilderness. 

The  difficulties  which  a  place  like  Timbuktu  presents  to  a  free 
conmiercial  intercourse  with  Europeans  are  veiy  great.  For  while 
the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  and 
on  the  border  of  various  races,  in  the  present  degenerated  condi- 
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tion  of  the  native  kingdoms,  makes  a  strong  government  very 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  its  distance  from  either  the  west 
coast  or  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  very  considerable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  importance  of  its  situation  at  the  north- 
em  curve  or  elbow  of  that  majestic  river,  which,  in  an  immense 
sweep  encompasses  the  whole  southern  half  of  North-Central  Af- 
rica, including  countries  densely  populated  and  of  the  greatest 
productive  capabilities,  renders  it  most  desirable  to  open  it  to 
European  conunerce,  while  the  river  itself  affords  immense  fecil- 
ities  for  such  a  purpose.  For,  although  the  town  is  nearer  to  the 
French  settlements  in  Algeria  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the 
Senegal  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  tract 
of  frightfiil  dasert,  while  between  it  and  the  Senegal  lies  an  ele- 
vated tract  of  country,  nay,  along  the  nearest  road  a  mountain 
chain  extends  of  tolerable  height.  Farther :  we  have  here  a  fam- 
ily which,  long  before  the  French  commenced  their  conquest  of 
Algeria,  exhibited  their  friendly  feelings  toward  the  English  in 
an  unquestionable  manner,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  family  is  most  anxious  to  open  free 
intercourse  with  the  English.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  greatest 
success  of  the  French  policy  in  Africa,  they  will  never  effect  the 
conquest  of  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  liberal  govern- 
ment were  secured  to  Timbuktu,  by  establishing  a  ruler  independ- 
ent of  the  Ftilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French  or  English,  an 
immense  field  might  be  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  again  be  subjected  to  a 
wholesome  organization.  The  sequel  of  my  narrative  will  show 
how,  under  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  I  endeavored 
to  open  the  track  along  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  LXXm. 

ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  DEPAKTURE  FROM  TIMBU^KTU. 

I  HAD  been  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
consequence  of  the  brothers  of  the  sheikh  having  deemed  such  a 
step  essential  for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to 
their  own  personal  interest.  Since  that  time  my  departure  had 
been  earnestly  discussed  almost  daily,  but,  nevertheless,  amid  in- 
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finite  delays  and  prcwrastinations,  the  19th  of  April  had  arrived 
before  we  at  length  set  out  from  our  encampment,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  remarkable  and  highly -indented  creek  of  B6se-bango. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  day,  my  excellent  fiiend 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  could  not  even  then  overcome  hia  habitaal 
custom  of  taking  matters  easy.    He  slept  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  while  his  pupils  were  disputing  with  the  owners  of  the 
camels  which  had  been  hired  for  the  journey,  and  who  would  not 
stir.    At  length  my  friend  got  up,  and  our  sluggish  caravan  left 
the  encampment.    There  were,  besides  our  own  camels,  a  good 
many  asses  belonging  to  the  Gwanfn,  and  laden  with  cotton  strips. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  already  become  veir 
troublesome,  when  we  left  the  camp.    The  chief  was  so  extremelY 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  some  impor- 
tance to  take  leave  of  them.     I  myself  had  become  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  little  boys,  especially  the  youngest  one,  Z6n  el  *Abi- 
din,  who,  I  am  led  to  hope,  will  remember  his  friend  *  Abd  el  Ke- 
rim ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  discontent  at  my  protector's  want 
of  energy,  I  could  not  be  angiy  with  him,  and,  when  he  asked  me 
whether  he  had  now  deceived  me  or  kept  his  word,  I  could  not 
but  praise  his  conduct,  although  I  told  him  that  I  must  first  see 
the  end  of  it.    He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  companion;  the  old 
Haiballah  (Habfb  Allah),  who  had  come  from  A'zawad  to  spend 
some  time  in  his  company,  asked  him  whether  I  was  not  too  mis- 
trustful ;  but  the  event  unluckily  proved  that  I  was  not. 

The  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  B6se-bango  is  extremely 
rich,  but,  as  we  advanced,  gradually  the  trees  ceased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kalgo,  the  bush  so  often  mentioned  by  me  in  Hausa, 
and  which  here  begins  to  be  very  common.  I  was  greatly  diBap- 
pointed  in  my  expectation  of  m^ing  a  good  day's  march,  for,  aft- 
er proceeding  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  I  saw  my  tent^  which 
had  gone  in  advance,  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ergageda.  Here  ire 
staid  the  remainder  of  the  day,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
people,  who  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  such  a  visit;  for 
the  pupils  of  my  friend,  who  had  capital  appetites,  required  a  great 
deal  of  substantial  nourishment  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  and,  be- 
sides a  dozen  dishes  of  rice,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  two  oxen 
had  to  be  slaughtered  by  our  hosta  These  Arabs,  who  formed 
here  an  encampment  of  about  twenty-five  spacious  tents,  made  of 
sheepskins  or  farrwel,  have  no  camels,  and  possess  only  a  few 
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COWS,  their  principal  herds  being  sheep  and  goats,  besides  a  large 
number  of  asses.  They  have  been  settled  in  thisdistrict,  near  the 
river,  since  the  time  when  Sidi  Mukhtar,  the  elder  broliier  of  El 
Bakay,  established  himself  in  Timbuktu,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
18S2. 

Although  I  should  have  liked,  much  better  to  have  made  at 
once  a  feir  start  on  our  journey,!  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least 
set  out  at  all,  and,  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small  kalgo-tree, 
I  indulged  in  the  hope  that  in  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
I  might  reach  Sokoto ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  unfevorable  cir- 
cumstances which  were  gathering  to  frustrate  my  hopes. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  richly  clothed  with  siwak,  or  'irak 
{Capparis  sodata\  and  is  greatly  infested  with  lions,  for  which  rea- 
son we  were  obliged  to  surround  our  camping-ground  with  a  thick 
fence,  or  zeriba ;  and  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  for  whom  an 
immense  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched,  with  his  companions, 
horses,  and  camels,  together  with  the  large  fires,  presented  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  I  was  told  that  the  lion  hereabdut  has  no 
mane,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  one,  like  the  lion  of  A'sben. 

Thursday,  April  20th,  The  first  part  of  this  day's  march  led 
through  a  flat  country,  which  some  time  before  had  been  entirely 
inundated.  Even  at  present,  not  only  on  the  south  side  of  the 
path,  toward  the  river,  were  extensive  inundations  to  be  seen,  but 
on  the  left,  or  north  side,  a  large  open  sheet  spread  out.  Having 
passed  numbers  of  Tawarek,  who  were  shifting  their  tents,  as  well 
as  two  miserable-looking  encampments  of  the  Shdmman-A'nmias, 
whose  movements  afforded  some  proofe  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  we  ascended  the  higher  sandy  bank,  where  I  first  ob- 
served the  poisonous  euphorbia^  called  here  "  abari  e'  sebiiwa,"  or 
"taboru,"  which  generally  grows  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  acacias,  and  is  said  frequently  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  lion,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  Pursu- 
ing our  easterly  course,  and  keeping  along  the  sandy  bank,  with 
a  deep  marshy  ground  on  our  right,  we  then  reached  a  group  of 
two  encampments,  one  belonging  to  the  I'denan,  and  the  other  to 
the  Sh^mman-A'mmas,  and  here  halted  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day.  Both  the  above-mentioned  tribes  are  of  a  degraded 
character;  and  the  women  were  any  thing  but  decent  and  re- 
spectable in  their  behavior. 

Having  here  decided  that  it  was  better  to  go  ourselves  and  fetch 
the  rest  of  our  party  whom  we  had  sent  in  advance  from  B6se- 
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bango,  instead  of  dispatching  a  messenger  for  them,  although  the 
place  lay  entirely  out  of  our  route,  we  started  late  in  the  after- 
noon, leaving  our  camels  and  baggage  behind.  Returning  for  the 
first  mile  and  a  half  almost  along  the  same  road  we  had  come, 
then  passing  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  two  chiefe 
named  Mushtaba  and  Eumman,  whom  I  have  naentioned  before, 
we  entered  the  swampy  ground  to  the  south  along  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  thickly  overgrown  with  dtim  palms  and  brushwood,  and 
thus  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  lion.  In  the  clear  hght  of 
the  evening,  encompassed  as  the  scenery  waa  on  either  side,  by 
high  sandy  downs  towa!!rd  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
by  a  green  grassy  ground  with  a  channel-like  sheet  of  water  on 
the  other,  it  exhibited  a  very  interesting  spectacle  highly  charac- 
teristic of  this  peculiar  watery  region. 

Having  kept  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  is  called  Temaha- 
r6t,  for  about  two  miles,  and  reached  its  terminating  point,  we  had 
to  cross  a  part  of  the  swamp  itself  which  separates  this  riang 
ground  from  the  downs  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which  less 
than  a  month  previously  had  been  impassable,  while  at  present 
the  sheet  of  water  was  interrupted,  and  waa  only  fix)m  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  part  We  then 
reached  the  downs,  and  here  again  turned  westward,  having  the 
low  swampy  ground  on  our  right  and  an  open  branch  of  the  riv- 
er on  our  left. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  only  the  loftiest  downs 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  like  separate  islands,  and  are 
only  accessible  by  boats  during  the  sununer;  while  the  low 
swampy  grounds,  laid  bare  and  fertilized  by  the  retiring  wateis, 
afford  excellent  pastures  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Even  at 
present,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  the  whole  tract  through  which 
we  were  proceeding  along  the  downs  was  enveloped  in  dense 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  numerous  herds,  of  the  K61-n-No- 
kiinder,  who  were  returning  to  their  encampment  Here  we  were 
most  joyfully  received  by  the  followers  of  the  sheikh,  who  had 
been  waiting  already  several  days  for  us,  and  I  received  especially 
a  most  cordial  welcome  from  my  young  friend  Mohammed  ben 
Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  whom  I  esteemed  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  his  intelligent  and  chivalrous  character.  He  informed 
me  how  anxious  they  had  been  on  my  account,  owing  to  our  con- 
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tinued  delay.  Having  brought  no  tent  with  me,  a  large  leathern 
one  was  pitched,  and  I  wias  hospitably  treated  with  milk  and  rice. 

The  K^l-n-Nokunder  are  a  division  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
the  I'denan,  and  although  in  a  political  respect  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  full  liberty  and  nobility,  yet,  protected  by  the 
Kunta,  and  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  in  particular,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  retaining  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  All 
of  them  are  tolba,  that  is  to  say,  students ;  and  they  are  all  able  to 
read.  Some  of  them  can  even  write,  although  the  I'denan  can 
not  now  boast  of  men  distinguished  for  great  learning  as  they 
could  in  former  times. 

All  these  people  who  come  xmder  the  category  of  tolba  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fisdr  complexion,  and  do  not  possess  the  mus- 
cular frame  common  among  the  free  I'moshagh.  Their  fiiir  com- 
plexion is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  men,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, wear  white  shirts  and  white  turbans.  All  of  them  took 
a  great  interest  in  me,  and  looked  with  extreme  curiosity  upon 
the  few  European  articles  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time.  Aft- 
er some  little  delay  the  next  morning  we  left  the  place,  and  at 
that  time  I  little  fancied  that  I  was  soon  to  visit  this  spot  again. 
It  is  called  Em&se,  or  Nukkaba  el  kebfra,  the  great  (sandy)  down. 

Having  this  time  excellent  guides  with  us  who  knew  the  diffi- 
cult ground  thoroughly,  after  leaving  the  sandy  downs  we  struck 
right  across  the  swampy  meadow  groxmds,  so  that  we  reached  our 
encampment  on  the  other  side  of  Amaldlle  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  on  our  out-joumey,  while  by  continual  windings  we  almost 
entirely  avoided  the  swamps ;  but,  without  a  good  guide,  no  one 
can  enter  these  low  lands,  which  constitute  a  very  remarkable  feat- 
ure in  the  character  of  the  river.  One  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokiinder,  of 
the  name  of  Ayoba,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  town, 
and  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  loquacity  than  by  his 
activity,  here  received  a  small  present  from  me,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  I'denan,  who,  during  my  absence,  had  treated  my  people 
hospitably. 

Starting  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  at 
first  through  a  low  swampy  country,  afterward  through  a  sandy 
wilderness  with  an  undulating  surfece  and  with  high  sandy  downs 
toward  the  river,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  K^l-ulli,  the  same 
people  who  had  repeatedly  protected  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  and,  on  firing  a  few  shots,  we  were  received  by  our  friends 
with  the  warlike  demonstration  of  a  loud  beating  of  their  shields. 
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The  hospitable  treatment  which  they  exhibited  toward  ns  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  really  filled  me  with  pity  on  their  account, 
for,  having  no  rice  or  milk,  they  slaughtered  not  less  than  three 
oxen  and  twenty  goats,  in  order  to  feast  our  numerous  and  hun- 
gry party,  and  make  a  holiday  for  themselves.  Thus,  having  ar- 
rived after  sunset,  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  reveling, 
and  the  encampment,  with  the  many  fires,  the  numbers  of  people, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  midst  of  the  trees,  formed  a 
highly  interesting  scene. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  fi:om  my  protect- 
or. I  had  promised  him  another  handsome  present  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  fairly  entered  with  me  upon  my  home-journey,  and 
he  now  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  informed  him  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  richly  ornamented  pistols,  which  I  had  kept  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion :  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  poesessiim 
of  them,  he  requested  me  to  keep  them  for  him  till  another  time; 
for  he  himself  was  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  our  journey  was  not 
yet  fairly  begun ;  and  its  abortive  character  became  fully  apparent 
the  following  day,  when,  after  a  march  of  less  than  seven  miles, 
we  encamped  near  the  tents  of  T^ni,  or  E*  T^ni,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Tarabanasa. 

The  locality,  which  is  called  Tdns-arori,  was  of  so  swampy  a 
character  that  we  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  for  a  tolerably  diy 
spot  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  it  had  a  most  unfavorable  ^ect  upon 
my  health.  Here  we  remained  this  and  the  two  following  days: 
and  it  became  evident  that  as  this  chief  persisted  in  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  liege  lord  Alkittabu,  the  other  more  powerful  chie^ 
A'khbi,  whose  mutinous  behavior  had  been  the  chief  reason  of 
the  former  not  coming  to  Timbuktu,  would  certainly  follow  his 
example.  The  fact  was,  that,  irritated  against  their  superior  chie^ 
or  more  probably  treating  him  with  contempt  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  want  of  energy,  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  E*  Na- 
begha,  they  had  fallen  upon  his  mercenaries,  espedally  the  Sh^m* 
man-A'mmas,  and  deprived  them  of  their  whole  stock  of  cattle. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  these  more  easterly  Tawarek 
in  their  own  territory ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  su- 
perior bearing  in  comparison  with  the  Tademdkket  and  Tregeni' 
ten,  both  in  their  countenance  and  in  their  dress.  They  were  also 
richly  ornamented  with  small  metal  boxes,  made  very  neatly,  and 
consisting  of  tin  and  copper :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored 
to  obtain  some  of  them  as  a  curiosity.    They  wore  also  a  rich  pro- 
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fusion  of  white  rings,  which  are  made  of  the  hones  of  that  very 
remarkable  animal  the  "  ayu,"  or  Mdnatits,  which  seems  to  be  not 
less  frequent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ni- 
ger. As  a  token  of  their  nobility  and  liberty  all  of  them  carried 
iron  spears  and  swords,  the  degraded  tribes  not  being  allowed  to 
make  use  of  these  manly  weapons. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  about  thirty  leathern  tents,  of 
great  si^se ;  and,  besides  the  Tarabanasa,  a  party  of  the  K61-hekf- 
kan  of  Zfllikay  were  encamped.  This  was  a  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstance ;  for,  while  as  yet  I  had  been  always  on  the  best  foot- 
ing with  these  Tawarek,  the  latter  proved  rather  troublesome : 
and  I  got  involved  in  a  religious  dispute  with  one  of  their  chiefs 
named  Ayub,  or  Sinnefel,  against  my  inclination,  which  might 
have  done  me  some  harm.  On  his  asking  me  why  we  did  not 
pray  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  I  replied  that  our  God 
did  not  live  in  the  east,  but  was  every  where,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  no  occasion  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  that  direction. 
This  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  but  he  affected  to  be  horri- 
fied when  he  heard  that  we  did  not  practice  circumcision,  and  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  whole  camp  against 
me.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  partly  effacing  the  bad  impression 
thus  caused,  by  making  use  of  a  Biblical  expression,  and  observ- 
ing that  we  circumcised  our  hearts,  and  not  any  other  part  of  our 
body,  having  expressly  abolished  that  rite,  as  it  appeared  to  us  to 
be  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

I  also  told  them  that  if  they  thought  that  circumcision  was  a 
privilege  and  an  emblem  of  Islam  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  as 
many  of  the  pagan  tribes  around  them,  whom  they  treated  with 
so  much  contempt,  practiced  this  rite.  This  latter  observation 
especially  made  a  great  impression  upon  them ;  and  they  did  not 
fiul  to  remark  that  I  always  knew  how  to  parry  any  attack  made 
against  my  creed.  But,  in  other  respects,  I  was  very  cautious  in 
avoiding  any  dispute,  and  I  was  extremely  lucky  in  not  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  an  arrogant  relative  of  the  sheikh,  of  the 
name  of  'Abd  e'  Eahman  Weled  Sid,  who  had  lately  come  from 
A'zawad  to  stay  some  time  with  his  xmcle,  and  obtain  from  him 
some  present. 

With  the  small  present  which  I  made  to  each  of  the  Tarabana- 
sa I  got  on  very  weU  with  them ;  but  as  for  their  women,  who, 
as  was  always  the  case  at  these  encampments,  came  in  the  evening 
to  have  a  look  at  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  small  present,  I 
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left  them  without  the  least  ax^knowledgment  Among  the  wiole 
tribe  I  did  not  observe  one  distinguished  in  any  manner  by  her 
beauty  or  becoming  manners. 

The  chief  behaved  so  inhospitably  that  my  companions  were 
almost  starved  to  death,  and  I  had  to  treat  several  of  them;  but, 
in  acknowledgment,  I  received  some  useful  information.* 

Tuesday^  April  2bth.  At  length  we  left  this  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  camping-ground,  and  had  some  difiSculty  in  turning 
round  the  swamp  which  is  here  formed,  and  farther  on  in  trav- 
ersing a  dense  forest  which  almost  precluded  any  progress.  Hav- 
ing then  passed  along  a  rising  sandy  ground,  we  had  again  to 
cross  a  most  difficult  swampy  tract,  overgrown  with  dense  forest, 
which  at  times  obliged  us  to  ascend  the  high  sandy  downs  tkt 
bordered  the  great  river  on  our  right,  and  afforded  a  splendid 
view  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Gradually  we  emerged  from  the  dense  forest  upon  the  green 
border  of  a  backwater  which  stretched  out  behind  the  sandy 
downs,  which  were  enlivened  by  cattle.  Marching  along  this 
low  verdant  ground  we  reached  a  place  called  Tatitilt  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Here  W6ghda,  the  father-in-law  of  W6glidugu,  had  just 
pitched  his  tents,  and  part  of  his  luggage  was,  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival,  being  carried  over  from  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  the 
chief  Saul  had  encamped,  and  the  shores  of  which  were  enliyened 
by  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  southern 
sections  of  the  mysterious  veiled  rovers  of  the  desert  Totally 
metamorphosed  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  new  region  of 
which  they  have  taken  possession,  they  wander  about  and  remove 

*  A  complete  list  of  all  the  tribes  and  Bections  of  the  I'mdshagh  or  Tawaitk 
will  be  giren  in  Appendix  XI.  Here  I  will  commnnicate  the  familj  relations  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  Igwidaren,  which  are  of  importance  for  understanding  clesrij 
the  political  state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the  Niger,  and  which  may  be  of  some  ve 
to  any  future  expedition.  First,  Aldibi,  the  principal  chief  of  this  tribe,  is  t  sod 
of  Siilem,  son  of  Hemme,  son  of  Akhdum.  His  rival  is  Sadiktn,  the  nephew  of 
Simsim,  who  is  a  son  of  El  A'mmer  (the  name  of  Sadiktu^s  father  I  do  not  know}, 
son  of  Walaswarfelar,  son  of  Akh^nm.  Associated  with  A'khbi  is  £1  Woghdngn, 
a  chief  of  a  section  of  the  Tarabanlba,  a  very  chivalrous  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  el  BakiKy,  and  son  of  E'g  el  Henne,  son  of  Mansilr;  £1  Wdghdapi's 
brothers  are  Mfni,  Mohammed,  Anfti,  and  Lub^.  Another  chief  of  the  Tsrabs- 
niSsa,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  El  Wdghdugn,  although  allied  with  Alihbi,  is  £*  Teni, 
son  of  Agiinte,  son  of  Khiwi,  son  of  Mansilr,  son  of  Age'  Sa*adc,  son  of  Aw^ba. 
E'  T^ni's  sons  are :  Umbtfnge,  Imb^kke  or  Biba,  Asitil,  and  Innosara ;  sons  of  a 
brother  of  E'  Tdni  are :  Babaye  and  Bubtfkkeri.  Another  great  man  rehtted  to  F 
T^ni  is  U'gast,  son  of  Sh^t,  son  of  EhiKwi. 
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their  encampments  from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  swimming  their  cattle  across  the  river.  They 
have  almost  renounced  the  use  of  the  camel,  that  hardy  animal 
which  aflForded  their  only  means  of  existence  in  those  desert  re- 
gions which  had  formerly  been  their  home. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  camping-ground.  This  branch  of 
the  river,  which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  pres- 
ent jfrom  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  enlivened  by  several  boats, 
together  with  a  good  number  of  cattle,  apparently  rather  averse 
to  entering  the  water,  which  in  summer  usually  dries  up ;  the 
Tawarek  busily  arranging  their  little  property  and  pitching  their 
tents,  or  erecting  their  little  booth-like  huts  of  matting ;  then  be- 
hind us  the  dense  forest,  closely  enveloped  by  climbing  plants. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  river  is  from  two  to  three  miles  dis- 
tant. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  cheerful  little  W6ghda  start- 
ed from  his  tent  with  a  sudden  boimd  worthy  of  a  public  e2diibi- 
tion,  in  order  to  receive  his  friend  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  We 
encamped  in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  water,  where  we  were  soon  visited  by  several  Songhay  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  a  small  hamlet  on  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  they 
cultivate  tobacco.  This  article  constituted  in  former  times  the 
chief  branch  of  cultivation  all  along  the  river,  but  at  present,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fiilbe,  it  has  become  a  contra- 
band article,  so  that  the  people  from  Timbiiktu  come  stealthily 
hither  in  order  to  buy  from  these  people  their  produce  with  cot- 
ton strips  or  tari. 

This  chief,  W6ghda,  had  been  present,  when  quite  a  boy,  at  the 
attack  which  the  Igwadaren  at  E'gedesh  made  upon  Mungo  Park, 
whom  all  the  old  men  along  the  river  know  very  well,  from  his 
large  strange-looking  boat,  with  his  white  sail,  his  long  coat,  his 
straw  hat,  and  large  gloves.  He  had  stopped  at  Bamba  in  order 
to  buy  fowls,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
supply  at  every  large  place  along  the  river.  W6ghda  farther  as- 
serted that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Tawarek  killed  two  of 
the  Christians  in  the  boat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
appears  evident  that  two  of  the  four  valiant  men  who,  solitary  and 
abandoned,  in  their  boat,  like  a  little  fortress,  navigated  this  river 
for  so  many  hundred  miles  in  the  midst  of  these  hostile  tribes, 
were  killed  much  lower  down. 

The  people  have  plenty  of  asses,  and  a  sword-blade  of  the  com- 
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monest  German  or  Solingen  manufacture  fetches  every  wlieTe  two 
of  these  animals,  which  are  sold  for  at  least  6000  shells  each  in  the 
town.  But  the  more  conscientious  Arabs  do  not  trade  with  the 
Tawarek,  whose  property  they  well  know,  for  the  greatest  part,  to 
be  "  haram,"  or  forbidden,  because  taken  by  violent  means. 

It  had  been  announced  that  we  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon, 
but  there  was  no  reason  for  hurrying  our  departure,  and  we  quiet- 
ly encamped  here  for  the  night,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Welad  Moliik,  whose  encampment  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  ours.  They  were  short,  thick-set  men,  with  feir 
complexions  and  expressive  prepossessing  features,  but  some  of 
them  were  suffering  dreadfully  from  a  disgusting  disease,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  One  or  two  ol 
them,  at  least,  had  their  nose  and  part  of  their  face  entirely  eaten 
away  by  cancers,  and  formed  altogether  a  horrible  spectacle. 

Much  more  agreeable  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  the 
Tawarek  chief  Saul,  the  leader  of  the  K^l-Tamulait,  a  very  stateJj 
personage,  who  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  us, 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  the  sheikh.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  while  we  were  arranging  our  luggage,  he  and  an- 
other chief  of  the  name  of  Klasib  came  to  pay  me  their  compli- 
ments, and  sat  for  a  long  time  near  me  in  order  to  observe  my 
habits. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  our  march,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  at  times  spread  out  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  but 
at  others  became  hid  behind  sandy  downs.  On  our  left  we  had  a 
well-wooded  country,  now  and  then  changing  into  a  low  swampy 
ground,  and  enlivened  by  guinea-fowls.  In  this  place  we  met  a 
fine  tall  Tarki,  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest  "  mehara"  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  "W6ghdugu,  the  most  valiant  of  aU  the  southeni 
Tawarek,  Awelimmiden,  Igwadaren,  and  Tademdkket  taken  to- 
gether, and  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay. 
He  was  a  fine,  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  six  feet  four  or  five 
inches,  and  evidently  possessing  immense  muscular  strength,  al- 
though he  was  by  no  means  fat  at  the  time,  and  even  pretended 
not  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Numerous  deeds  of  valor  are  related  of  this  man,  which  remind 
one  of  the  best  age  of  European  or  Arab  chivaliy.  He  is  said,  at 
the  time  when  the  Tawarek  conquered  the  town  of  Gdndam  fix)m 
the  Ftilbe,  to  have  jumped  from  his  horse  upon  the  wall  of  that 
place,  and  catching  upon  his  shield  the  spears  of  all  the  enemy 
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who  were  posted  there,  to  have  opened  a  way  for  his  comrades. 
A  few  days  before,  he  had  been  surprised,  when  quite  alone,  by  a 
party  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of  his  private  enemies,  the  followers 
of  E'  T^ni,  but  he  succeeded  in  defending  himself  against  them, 
and  catching  upon  his  shield  all  their  iron  spears,  he  reached  the 
river,  and  made  good  his  retreat  in  a  boat. 

Led  on  by  this  interesting  man,  and  by  a  brother  of  his  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  we  soon  reached  a  place  named  IzAeren,  so 
called  from  two  sandy  downs  rising  from  a  flat  shore,  and  at  times 
entirely  insulated.  Inland,  a  large  swampy  backwater  leaves  only 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  dry. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

RETROGRADE  MOVEMENT  TOWARD  TIMBU'KTU. 

The  locality  of  Iz^beren,  where  we  had  encamped,  was  not  at 
all  inviting,  as  it  was  but  scantily  provided  with  trees.  Here  we 
gave  up  our  journey  eastward,  and  again  commenced  our  retro- 
grade movement  toward  Timbuktu.  I  was  now  filled  with  the 
saddest  forebodings ;  for,  after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  vain  dis- 
pute between  the  sheikh  and  A^khbi,  the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren, 
who  was  encamped  here,  the  latter  persisted  in  his  rebellious  con- 
duct against  his  liege  lord,  Alkiittabu ;  and,  instead  of  restoring 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  latter,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  instigations  of  the 
sheikh's  enemy  and  rival,  Hammadi,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Fiilbe  and  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi.  He  thus 
caused  an  immense  disturbance  in  this  whole  region ;  and  in  fact 
a  bloody  war  broke  out  soon  after  my  safe  departure. 

The  encampment  at  Iz^eren,  to  which  this  sad  remembrance 
attaches,  was  tolerably  enlivened  with  some  interesting  people, 
including  as  well  some  kinsmen  of  A'khbi,  as  more  especially  the 
sons  of  E'g  el  Heine,  Woghdugu,  and  his  brethren,  Mohammed, 
Aniti,  and  Mini,  all  of  whom  are  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  (as  fer  as  it  possible  for  a  Tarki  to  be  so)  even  amiable  men. 
Among  the  former  there  was  a  boy  named  Kiingu,  whose  arro- 
gance at  first  was  a  little  troublesome,  but  eventually  he  became 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  even  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 

my  remembrance.    He  was  a  nephew  of  ATdibi's,  and  his  father 
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had  been  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  warlike  enteiprise,  but 
had  been  killed  in  battle  at  an  early  age,  like  most  of  the  kinsfolk 
of  this  chief,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated'byliis 
mother,  Tatinata,  who  was  a  daughter  of  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

ATihbi  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  but  of  an  overbearing  character.  His  fiather,  Salem,  who 
had  died  a  few  months  before  at  a  very  advanced  age,  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  intelligence,  while  A'khbi,  as  soon  as  he  ac- 
ceded to  power,  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  -liege  lord  and 
entered  into  open  hostilities  with  him.  He  had  allowed  his  own 
small  tribe,  which  scarcely  numbered  more  than  two  hundred 
fighting  men,  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  encampments,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  feud  had  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  among 
his  own  followers.  His  quarrel  with  Alkiittabu  was  evidently  a 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Fulbe  and  Hammadi,  who, 
seeing  that  the  political  power  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  was  based 
upon  his  friendship  with  the  chief  of  the  AweLunmiden,  used  all 
his  endeavors  to  raise  up  an  adversary  to  the  latter ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  this  struggle,  of  which  I  did  not  see  the  end,  may  have 
been  productive  of  great  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  Tim- 
buktu. 

The  endeavor  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  which  my  protector  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  thus 
to  keep  up  the  friendly  relation  of  this  tribe  with  that  of  the  Ig- 
wadaren,  induced  him  to  postpone  my  interests  and  to  return  once 
more  westward,  in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  to  settle  this  serious 
affair;  for  the  very  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  from  the  first,  when 
they  were  settled  in  A'zawad,  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  Kun- 
ta,  the  tribe  to  which  the  family  of  Mukhtar  belonged,  and  had 
especially  defended  ihem  against  the  hostilities  of  the  I'gelad,  by 
whose  subjection  the  former  had  founded  their  power.  El  Bafcif 
could  not  but  see  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  his  former  sup- 
porters likely  to  become  the  auxiliaries  of  his  enemies;  and  his 
brother,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  left  to  fill  his  place  in 
Timbiiktu  during  kis  absence,  had  sent  an  express  messenger  from 
the  town,  requesting  him  to  come,  in  order  that  he  might  consult 
with  him  upon  the  state  of  aflGsiirs. 

As  for  myself,  being  anxious  about  my  own  interest,  and  fear- 
ing even  for  my  life,  which  I  was  convinced  was  seriously  th^ea^ 
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ened  by  another  return  toward  Timbuktu,  I  employed  every  means 
in  my  power  to  persuade  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my 
journey  eastward,  in  the  company  of  those  pupils  and  followers 
of  his  whom  he  had  promised  to  send  along  with  me.  But  he 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  I  felt  extremely  dejected  at  the 
time,  and  could  not  but  regard  this  retrograde  journey  to  Timbuk- 
tu as  a  most  unfortunate  event. 

Just  at  this  time  the  news  was  brought,  by  way  of  Ghadames, 
of  the  French  having  completely  vanquidied  the  Shaamba,  and 
made  an  expedition  to  Wargela  and  Metlili.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  fear  of  the  progress  of  these  foreign  and  hated  in- 
truders into  the  interior  of  these  regions  became  very  general,  and 
caused  suspicion  to  attach  to  me,  as  these  people  could  not  but 
think  that  my  journey  to  their  country  had  some  connection  with 
the  expedition  of  the  French.  But,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  I  found  afterward  that  my  friend  was  altogether  right 
in  postponing  for  the  time  my  journey  eastward. 

Swiday,  April  SOth,  This  was  the  sad  day  when,  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  began  my  return-journey  toward  the  west. 
There  had  been  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  which,  in  the  zone  &rther  to  the  south,  had  already 
set  in,  when,  after  so  many  reiterated  delays,  I  was  obliged  once 
more  to  return  toward  that  very  place  which  I  had  felt  so  happy 
in  having  at  length  left  behind  me. 

My  protector  was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and, 
while  the  people  were  loading  the  camels,  he  came  to  me,  and  once 
more  excused  himself  on  account  of  this  retrograde  movement 
There  were,  besides  myself,  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gwanfn, 
who  wanted  to  go  on  to  Ghdrgo  in  order  to  buy  tobacco,  and  who 
now  likewise  were  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  westward, 
as  they  had  no  guarantee  for  their  security  in  making  the  journey 
alone. 

The  splendid  river  along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our  road,  and 
which  here  was  about  half  a  mile  across,  afforded  the  only  conso- 
lation in  my  cheerless  mood.  The  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
as  seen  from  this  spot,  presented  a  very  fine  spectacle.  The  ger- 
redh-trees  also,  which  were  in  full  blossom,  attracted  my  attention. 
Keeping  a  little  nearer  to  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached 
the  place  of  our  former  encampment  in  Taiitilt.  Having  then 
passed  along  the  small  backwater  of  Barkange,  the  volume  of 
which  had  greatly  decreased  in  these  few  days,  we  encamped  about 
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four  miles  beyond,  in  the  open  swampy  ground  which  we  had  had 
such  difficulty  in  crossing  on  our  outward  journey.  It  is  called 
Erasar.  In  this  low  ground,  between  two  swamps,  and  about  800 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  without  the  shade  of  the  small- 
est tree,  the  Igwadaren  had  encamped-  It  was  owing  to  these 
swampy  sites  that  I  was  aflBicted  with  those  severe  rheumatic  pains 
from  which  I  afterward  suffered  so  much  in  Bomu,  and  which  I 
occasionally  feel  even  now. 

The  place  was  the  more  disagreeable  as  we  remained  here  the 
three  following  days,  El  Bakay  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  per- 
suade the  chief  Athbi  to  restore  the  property  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  subjects  of  his  Uege  lord.  I  was,  in  the  mean  time,  am- 
ious  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  with  whom 
I  was  thus  brought  into  contact,  although  most  of  the  Igwadaren 
had  already  gone  on  in  advance  to  their  new  retreat,  and  at  that 
time  were  collected  at  Em^sse,  while  the  straightforward  and  fear- 
less chief  Woghdugu  and  his  friend  Shamuw^l  were  still  behind 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  for  I  thought  that 
the  names  of  Shamuwfl,  Saul,  and  Dani^ — ^all  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  this  tribe,  while,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of 
them  is  found  among  the  Arabs — ^tend  to  confirm  the  closer  rela- 
tion which  these  Berbers  keep  up  with  the  Canaanitic  tribes  than 
with  the  Arabs.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sama,  who  was  very  friendly  with  me.  On  reading  with  him 
some  writing  in  "  Teffnaghen,"  or  the  native  Berber  character,  I 
became  aware  that  this  word  signifies  nothing  more  than  tokens, 
or  alphabet ;  for  as  soon  as  the  people  beheld  my  books,  and  ob- 
served that  they  all  consisted  of  letters,  they  exclaimed  repeated- 
ly, "  Tefinaghen — ^ay — ^Tefinaghen !"  and  my  little  friend  Kungn, 
who  had  just  learned  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  very  anxioufi  to 
know  something  about  the  value  of  the  letters.  I  here,  also,  had 
proof  of  the  great  dislike  which  the  Tawarek  have  to  the  name  of 
their  father  being  mentioned,  for,  when  the  little  Haiballa,  the  com- 
panion of  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  mentioned  the  death  of  Kiingu^a 
fiither,  the  Uttle  fellow  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  was  ready  i^ 
kill  him  on  the  spot 

I  received,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  fi^m  a  young 
man  who  had  lately  come  from  the  north,  in  order  to  study  under 
the  sheikh.  He  belonged  to  the  Welad  Yo*aza,  a  section  of  the 
tribe  of  the  M&hediif,  which  originally  appears  to  have  been  of 
pure  Berber  extraction,  being  identical  wi^  the  celebrated  tribe 
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of  the  Masdfa,  but  who,  at  present,  have  become  Arabicized.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  good  family ;  but  being  now  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  he  took  refuge  with  me,  in  order  to 
enjoy  my  hospitality.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  him  a 
great  deal  with  regard  to  some  districts  of  the  desert  with  which 
I  had  been  xmacquainted. 

In  the  same  encampment  we  received  ftdl  confirmation  of  the 
news  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  French  toward  the  south, 
and  of  their  having  taken  possession  of  Wargela.  The  excitement 
produced  in  consequence  was  very  great,  and  made  my  situation 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Sheikh  el  Bakay  came 
twice  in  the  same  afternoon  to  me,  expressing  his  intention  of 
uniting  the  strength  of  the  Tawatiye  and  the  Awelfmmiden  in  a 
common  attack  upon  the  French.  But  I  endeavored  to  show  him 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  telling  him  that  they  them- 
selves would  gain  nothing  by  such  inconsiderate  Conduct,  and 
would  only  furnish  a  fresh  pretext  to  the  French  for  penetrating 
fiwrther  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  latter,  unless  instigated,  would  not  tmdertake  such  a  thing  as 
a  military  expedition  to  these  distant  regions,  but  would  endeavor 
to  open  conmiercial  intercourse  with  them  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
There  the  matter  stopped  for  the  moment 

Thursday^  May  ^ih.  All  the  exertions  of  the  sheikh  to  persuade 
Akhbi  to  return  the  property  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from 
the  tribes  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Awelfmmiden  being 
in  vain,  the  latter  broke  up  his  encampment,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  new  protectors  and  allies.  To 
prevent  the  mischief  which  might  result  from  this  course,  my 
friend  followed,  and  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  accompany  him. 
The  river  had  fiJlen  consideraWy  since  I  had  last  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  scanty  foliage  of  ^e  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  the 
swampy  tract  which  we  traversed  in  the  beginning  of  our  march 
bore  evident  testimony  to  the  higher  state  of  the  water  some  time 
before. 

Leaving  then  our  former  camping-ground  in  Tensar6ri  on  one 
side,  we  encamped  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  six  miles, 
on  ground  which  was  still  so  extremely  damp  that  almost  all  my 
luggage  was  spoiled,  while  it  likewise  exercised  a  most  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  my  health.  We  had  previously  had  evident  signs 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  to-day,  we  had  the  first 
regular  shower  accompanied  by  a  thimder-storm,  and  rain  fell 
Vol.  m.— D  d 
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round  about  us  in  a  much  more  considerable  quantily.  The  Ta- 
warek  were  well  aware  that  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  words  "akase 
yuse" — "  the  rainy  season  has  set  in ;"  but  my  Arab  companioM, 
who  repeatedly  assured  me  that  long  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season  I  should  certainly  reach  S6koto,  would  not  acknowl- 
edge this  as  a  regular  rain,  but  quaUfied  it  as  quite  an  excepdoiud 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  setting  of  the  "  Pleiads,"  and 
calling  it  in  sequence,  "maghreb  el  thraya." 

There  was  a  great  dread  of  lions  in  our  encampment  I  espe- 
cially was  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  my  camping-gronnd, 
which  I  had  surroimded  with  a  fence,  closely  approached  a  jungle 
of  rank  grass ;  but  we  passed  the  night  unmolested. 

Friday^  May  6ih.  Although  I  had  been  promised  that  we  shonU 
certainly  not  pass  this  place  on  our  return  westward,  neverthdeas, 
in  the  morning  the  order  ^sa  suddenly  given  to  decamp ;  and  on 
we  went,  ATdibi  in  the  van  and  we  in  the  rear,  passing  many 
small  temporary  encampments  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  were  exiling 
themselves  from  their  own  country.  Having  thus  made  a  short 
march  of  about  four  miles,  through  a  country  now  rising  in  sandy 
downs,  covered  with  siwak  and  dtim  bush,  at  other  times  spread- 
ing out  in  low  swampy  meadow-grounds,  and  leaving  Fudikuway 
on  our  left,  we  encamped  again  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  ata  short 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fortunately,  there  was  some 
rising  ground,  opening  a  fine  view  over  the  river,  which  here 
formed  an  arm  of  about  600  yards  in  breadth,  while  the  opposite 
shore  of  A^ribfnda  exhibited  a  very  pleasant  background.  Cau- 
tiously I  pitched  my  tent  as  high  as  possible,  with  the  door  look- 
ing toward  the  river,  in  order  to  console  myself  with  the  aspect 
of  the  stream.  A  beautiful  j6ja  or  caoutchouc  tree,  here  cjJled 
6ideren,  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else 
in  the  whole  of  this  district,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  en- 
campment A  few  miles  toward  the  west,  the  high  sandy  downs 
of  TJ'le  Teharge  formed  also  an  object  of  great  interest 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  ground  of  this  encampment 
did  not  present  such  a  uniform  level  as  in  our  last  day^s  amazagh, 
for  in  the  ;aftemoon  we  were  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
threw  back  ihe  ience  that  we  had  erected  around  our  camping- 
ground  upon  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
tent  to  pieces :  then,  having  made  the  round  of  the  whole  horizon, 
it  returned  once  more  from  the  north  and  diachaiged  itself  in  a 
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terrific  shower,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  into  a  lar^e  lake. 

This  thunder-storm  aflforded  evident  proofe  of  the  full  power  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  even  begun  my  long  jour- 
ney eastward,  through  districts  so  fiill  of  large  rivers  and  of  swampy 
valleys,  my  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
I  felt  very  dissatisfied  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  was  well  aware  of  it  His  own  trustworthy  and  amiable 
character  inspired  me  with  the  confidence  that  I  should  at  length 
get  safely  out  of  all  my  trouble ;  but  an  immense  amount  of  Job- 
like patience  was  required,  for  we  staid  in*  this  encampment  the 
five  following  days. 

But  we  had  a  little  intercourse  with  some  remarkable  persons 
which  gave  me  some  occupation.  .The  most  interesting  of  the 
passers-by  were  three  noble  ladies  of  the  tribe  of  the  K^l-hekikan, 
well  mounted  on  camels  in  an  open  cage,  or  j  i^^  ""•,  c  f  rather  sim- 
ple structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  ricb  (  •  '  o  head 
of  the  animal,  as  is  represented  in  the  a  ;  g^  v.     d-cut 


~Z^^     ::_-  ^ ".      '— r  c^^.^^J^  p  }-^    ^  — ' 


But  the  ladies  themselves  afforded  an  interesting  sight,  being  well 
formed,  of  rather  fiill  proportions,  though  very  plainly  dressed. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  Igwadaren,  male  and  female,  passed  by 
close  to  my  tent  There  were,  besides,  the  Kfl-terarart  and  the 
Kfl-tamulait,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  them,  ATiel  e'  Saul ;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  a  troop  of  eight  horsemen  of  the 
latter,  who,  in  the  evening,  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me.  I  reciprocated  fiiUy  their  protestations  of  ifriend- 
ahip,  and  requested  one  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  the  chief  Saul,  who 
were  among  this  troop,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  east- 
ward, promising  to  see  him  safe  to  Mekka.    But,  although  he 
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greatly  valued  my  offer,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Ax^wan  or  Kfl- 
ger^  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  A'lr. 

There  was  a  great  congregation  of  different  chiefe  with  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  peace 
between  inveterate  enemies,  such  as  E'  T^ni  and  W6ghdugu;  bm 
the  sequel  showed  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  these  pett)* 
tribes  can  not  remain  quiet  for  a  moment  Great  numbers  of  the 
Sh^mman-A'nmias  were  hovering  round  us,  all  of  them  begging 
for  food.  But  my  spirits  were  too  much  imbittered  to  exercise 
great  hospitality  from  the  small  stock  of  my  provisions,  which 
were  fast  dwindling  away.  Indeed,  the  stores  which  I  had  laid 
in,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  last  me  until  I  reached  Say,  were 
almost  consumed,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain  a  small  supply 
of  milk,  which  I  usually  bought  with  looking-glasses,  or  rather 
rewarded  the  gifts  of  the  people  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  present  But  these  people  were  really  very  miserably  off,  and 
almost  in  a  starving  condition,  all  their  property  having  been 
taken  from  them.  They  informed  me  that  the  Igwadaren  had 
plundered  twelve  villages  along  the  Eghfrreu,  among  others  those 
of  Bamba,  E'gedesh,  Aslfman,  and  Z6mgoy. 

The  river  was  enlivened  the  whole  day  loiag  with  boats  going 
up  and  down,  and  some  of  the  people  asserted  that  these  boats 
belonged  to  the  Fulbe,  who  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  The  news  from  the  north  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  the  particulars  of  which,  of  course,  could  not  but  become 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  report  was  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
excited  my  friend  greatly,  and  the  several  letters,  written  by  the 
people  of  Tawat  who  were  resident  in  Timbuktu,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event,  with  which  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  to  that  place  returned,  did  not  feil  to  increase  his  anxiety. 

All  these  people  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  fear,  that 
the  French  might  without  any  ferther  delay  march  from  el  Go]6i, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  occupied,  upon  Timbuktu,  or  at 
least  upon  Tawat.  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  town  at  this  conjuncture,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
citement these  very  people  from  Tawat,  who  previously  had  taken 
me  under  there  especial  protection,  and  defended  me  repeatedly, 
would  have  contributed  to  my  ruin,  as,  from  their  general  prejn- 
dice  against  a  Christian,  they  lost  all  distinction  between  English 
and  French,  and  represented  me  as  a  spy  whose  proceedings  were 
connected  with  that  expedition  from  the  north. 
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They  now  urgently  requested  the  sheikh  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
whole  community  of  Tawat,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Wargela  conjointly  with  the  Hogar  and  A'zgar ;  but 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  him  from  acceding  to  such  a 
proposal,  although  he  thought  that  I  was  greatly  underrating  the 
military  strength  of  the  people  of  Tawat.  However,  although  I 
succeeded  in  preventing  such  a  bold  stroke  of  poUcy,  I  could  not 
prevent  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  French,  in  which  he  interdicted 
them  firom  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior,  or  entering  the 
desert,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  except  as  single  travelers. 
He  also  wanted  me  to  write  immediately  to  Tripoli,  to  request 
that  an  Englishman  should  go  as  consul  to  Tawat;  but  I  told 
him  that  this  was  not  so  easily  done,  and  that  he  must  first  be 
able  to  offer  ftdl  guarantee  that  the  agent  should  be  respected. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  French  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Tawat  to  themselves,  merely  obhging  them  to  re- 
spect Europeans,  and  keep  open  the  road  to  the  interior ;  but  al- 
though at  that  time  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  intimate  alliance 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  latter  neither  could  nor  would  protect 
the  people  of  Tawat  against  any  aggressive  policy  of  the  French, 
except  by  peaceable  means,  as  Tawat  is  pre-eminently  situated 
within  the  range  of  their  own  commerce.  If  both  the  English 
and  French  could  agree  on  a  certain  line  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  those  extensive  regions  might,  I  think, 
be  easily  opened  to  peaceful  intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  circumstances,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  affix 
my  name  to  the  letter  written  by  the  sheikh,  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  candor  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  not 
signing  a  wrong  name. 

All  this  excitement,  which  was  disagreeable  enough,  had,  how- 
ever, one  great  advantage  for  me,  as  I  was  now  informed  that  let- 
ters had  reached  my  address,  and  that  I  should  have  them ;  but  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  letters  had  arrived  in  A'zawad 
some  months  previously.  I  expostulated  very  strongly  with  my 
friend  upon  this  circumstance,  telling  him  that  if  they  wanted 
friendship  and  "imana,"  or  security  of  intercourse  with  us,  they 
ought  to  be  fer  more  strict  in  observing  the  conditions  consequent 
upon  such  a  relation.  I  then  received  the  promise  that  I  should 
have  the  letters  in  a  few  days. 
Wednesdayj  May  lOih.  Our  hosts  the  Kfl-g6gi  removed  their 
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encampment,  and  we  followed  them,  although  my  protector  had 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  we  should 
certainly  not  have  to  pass  the  fine  caoutchouc-tree  that  adorned 
our  encampment.  Leaving  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule-Tehiige, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  kept  around  the  extensive  swampy 
meadow-ground  which  spreads  out  behind  them,  several  small  en- 
campments of  the  wandering  Tawarek  enlivening  the  green  bor- 
der of  the  swamp.  Crossing,  then,  some  rising  ground  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wide  expanse  of  shallow  backwaters  connected 
with  the  river,  we  came  to  the  well-known  creek  of  Amal^e,  and 
followed  its  northerly  shore  till  we  reached  its  source  or  head, 
where  our  friend  ATdibi  had  taken  up  his  encampment  in  the 
midst  of  a  swampy  meadow-ground,  which  afforded  rich  pasture 
to  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  state,  the  Tawarek  think  nothing  of  encamping  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  bette^ 
protected  and  drier  spot,  and  therefore  ascended  the  sandy  downs, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  well  adorned  with 
talha-trees  and  siwak,  or  Capparis  aodata.  Having  pitched  mv 
tent  in  the  midst  of  an  old  fence,  or  zerfba,  I  stretched  myself  out 
in  the  cool  shade,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unpleasant 
character  of  my  situation,  enjoyed  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
landscape,  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  labyrinth  of 
backwaters  and  creeks  which  are  connected  with  this  large  river 
of  Western  Central  Africa. 

At  the  foot  of  the  downs  was  the  encampment  of  our  friends 
the  Tawarek,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  leathern  tents,  some  of 
them  open  and  presenting  the  interior  of  these  simple  movable 
dwellings ;  beyond,  the  swampy  creek,  enlivened  by  a  numerous 
herd  of  catfle  half  immersed  in  the  water ;  then  a  dense  border  of 
vegetation,  and  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  white  sandy  downs  of 
Em^sse,  with  a  small  strip  of  the  river.  I  made  a  sketch  of  this 
pleasant  and  animated  locality,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  The  scenery  was  particularly  beautiftd  in  the  moonlight 
when  I  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  downs,  which  rise  to  about  160 
feet  in  height.  In  the  evening  I  received  a  little  milk  from  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the  Kfl-g6gi  of  the  name  of  Lammeg^* 
who  was  a  good-looking  woman,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  present 
of  a  looking-glass  and  a  few  needles  in  return.  The  Tawarek, 
while  they  are  fond  of  their  wives,  and  almost  entirely  abstain 
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fi-om  polygamy,  are  not  at  all  jealous ;  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  women  enjoy  is  astonishing ;  but,  according  to  all  that 
I  have  heard,  instances  of  faithlessness  are  very  rare  among  the 
nobler  tribes.  Among  the  degraded  sections,  however,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  K^l  e'  Siik,  female  chastity  appears  to  be  less 
highly  esteemed,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  also  among  many  Ber- 
ber tribes  at  the  time  when  El  Bekri  wrote  his  interesting  account 
of  Africa.* 

Meanwhile  my  good  and  benevolent  protector  was  in»a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma,  between  his  regard  for  his  own  interest  and 
his  respect  for  myself.  He  severely  rebuked  the  Tarki  chief  for 
having  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  himself  and  me ;  for  since  our  retrograde  movement,  in 
order  to  incite  my  friend  to  a  greater  degree  of  energy,  I  never 
went  to  his  tent,  although  he  repeatedly  paid  me  a  visit  At 
length,  after  mature  consideration,  the  sheikh  had  decided  that  I, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  should  go  to  Er- 
n&se,  there  to  await  his  return,  while  he  himself  intended  to  ap- 
proach still  nearer  to  Timbiiktu,  although  he  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  enter  the  town  under  any  condition. 

Thus  we  separated  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  leave  of  the 
friends  whom  I  had  made  among  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren. 
These  people  were  leaving  their  former  homes  and  their  former 
allies,  in  order  to  seek  new  dwelling-places  and  new  -friends. 
There  was  especially  the  little  Kiingu,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
came  on  his  white  horse  to  bid  me  ferewell.  We  had  become 
very  good  friends,  and  he  used  to  call  daily  to  talk  with  me  about 
distant  countries,  and  the  different  varieties  of  nations  as  &r  as  he 
had  any  idea  of  such  things.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  chival- 
rous lad,  and  with  his  long  black  hair,  his  large  expressive  eyes, 
and  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  I  liked  him. much.  When  I 
told  him  that  he  would  yet  become  one  of  the  great  chiefe  of  the 
Tawarek,  and  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it 
would  be  his  destiny  to  die  young  like  his  brothers,  who  had  all 
fiJlen  in  battie  at  an  early  age ;  but  I  consoled  him,  and  promised 
that  if  any  friend  of  mine  should  visit  these  regions  after  me  I 
would  not  fisdl  to  send  him  a  present  for  himself  He  regretted 
liaving  left  the  neighborhood  of  Bamba,  which  he  extolled  very 
highly  on  account  of  its  fine  trees  and  rich  pasture-grounds ;  but 

*  £1  Bekri,  ed.  do  Slane,  p.  182.     ;^V«  A^^OOf  U  Jf ^ 
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he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  Ba&r-n-aman,  or,  as  the  Aiabs 
call  it,  the  Bas  el  ma,  with  the  rich  grassy  backwaters  and  cieeb 
which  surround  it,  especially  the  valley  called  Tis6rmaten,  the 
reminiscences  of  which  filled  his  boyish  mind  with  the  highest  de- 
light 

Thus  I  took  leave  of  this  young  Tarki  lad,  after  having  given 
him  such  little  presents  as  I  could  spare.  Swinging  himself  npoc 
his  horse  by  means  of  his  iron  spear,  he  rode  off  with  a  martial 
air,  probably  never  to  hear  of  me  again.  I  took  the  oppodte  di- 
rection, along  the  shore  of  the  creek  Amalflle,  aocompanied  by  a 
guide  whom  A^hmed  el  Wadawi  had  brought  fix>ni  Em^sse,  and 
followed  by  Mohammed  ben  Khottar  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Sidi 
Mohammed  the  sheikh's  son,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  follow- 
ers. However,  the  company  of  all  these  people  did  not  inspire 
me  with  so  much  confidence  that  my  firiend  and  protector  would 
not  tarry  long  behind,  as  the  feet  of  the  presence  of  his  fevoiite 
female  cook,  D£ko,  who  accompanied  us,  and  whose  services  mj 
firiend  could  scarcely  dispense  with ;  and  I  thus  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  confidential  pupil,  Mohammed  el  A'mln,  who,  knowing 
well  the  character  of  his  teacher,  disputed  with  energy  with  thoee 
among  my  companions  who  thought  that  the  sheikh  would  send 
us  word  to  join  him  in  the  town. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  enjoyed  once  more  the  very  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  river  district,  with  its  many  creeks,  small  necks  of 
land,  and  extensive  swamps.  Since  we  had  last  visited  this  place 
the  waters  had  retired  considerably,  and  the  extensive  swampy 
lowlands  between  Temahar6t  and  Em^sse  had  become  quite  diy, 
so  that  we  had  to  cross  only  a  narrow  channel-like  strip  of  water. 
Following  then  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached  the  weH-known 
encampment  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokiinder,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained with  a  bowl  of  ghussub-water.  I  was  disposed  to  enjoy  in 
privacy  the  view  over  the  river,  while  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
siwak,  but  the  number  of  Tawarek  who  were  passing  by  did  not 
allow  me  much  leisure,  for  the  tents  of  Saul,  as  well  as  those  of 
El  W6ghdugu,  were  at  a  short  distance.  But  these  people,  con- 
scious of  their  having  deserved  punishment  at  the  hand  of  their 
Uege  lord,  were  frightened  away  by  the  rising  of  a  simtim,  as  it  is 
popularly  beheved  in  the  country  that  this  wind  is  the  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  great  army,  or  tabu,  of  the  Awelfiimiiden,  and 
they  all  started  off  the  next  morning. 

The  river,  which  is  here  very  broad,  forms  a  large  low  isiBod 
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called  Banga-gdngu,  the  "  hippopotamus  iaiand,"  whUe  a  smaller 
one,  distinguished  by  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  is  called  Biire.  I  en- 
deavored in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river  itself; 
but  it  is  beset  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  of  great  height,  armed 
with  such,  offensive  bristles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pene- 
trate through  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the 
hot  season,  a  path  leads  along  this  low  grassy  shore,  but,  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  the  water  reaches  the  very  downs.  It 
is  a  fine  spot  for  an  encampment,  the  air  being  good.  But  the 
whole  site  consists  only  of  a  narrow  sandy  ridge,  backed  toward 
the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  the  border  of  which  is  girt  with 
t\e  richest  profdsion  of  vegetation,  interwoven  with  creeping  plants, 
and  interspersed  with  dtim  bush.  This  place  is  called  "  tiggada," 
and  forms  a  haimt  for  numbers  of  wild  beasts,  especially  lions, 
and  the  inhabitants  gave  an  animated  description  of  a  nocturnal 
combat  which,  two  days  previously,  had  raged  between  two  lions 
on  account  of  a  honess.  • 

It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  await  here  the  return  of  the 
sheikh ;  but,  a^r  we  had  passed  the  following  day  in  this  place, 
our  friends  the^^-n-Nokdnder,  already  satisfied  with  the  honor 
of  entertaining  so  many  guests  for  one  day,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  our  hands,  and,  without  having  given  us  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  Saturday  suddenly  removed  their  encamp- 
ment Fortunately  they  went  eastward,  in  which  direction  I  would 
have  followed  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  my  compan- 
ions, the  tflamfd,  rushed  after  them  like  hungry  vultures  after 
their  prey.  I  had  my  things  packed  in  a  moment,  and  we  fol- 
lowed them  along  the  same  narrow  neck  of  downs  on  which  our 
route  had  lain  in  coming  from  Amalflle ;  but,  instead  of  travers- 
ing the  swamp  by  the  ford  northward,  we  kept  along  it  toward 
the  east,  where  the  downs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  over- 
grown with  colocynths,  and,  farther  on,  with  tiirsha,  or  Asclepias 
giganteaj  and  the  blue  Cruci/era  or  daman-kadda.  Farther  on  they 
cease  entirely,  and  give  way  to  a  low  shore,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  forms  a  connection  between  the  river 
and  the  swampy  background  stretching  out  behind  the  downs. 

Here,  where  the  river  takes  a  fine  sweep  to  the  southeast,  and 
forms  several  islands,  was  situated  in  former  times  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Belesaro,  but,  at  present,  nothing  but  groups  of  a  beauti- 
fol  species  of  wild  fig-tree,  called  here  duw^,  mark  liis  spot  as  the 
former  scene  of  human  industry. 
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Crossing  then  a  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  lichbyigu 
and  rank  reed-grass,  we  reached  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule- 
Teharge,  which  had  already  attracted  my  attention  from  our  en- 
campment in  Teharge.  On  the  highest  part  of  these  downs  the 
K^-n-Nokiinder  chose  the  place  for  their  new  encampment,  and  I 
fixed  upon  a  former  fence,  wherein  I  pitched  my  tent,  which  from 
this  elevated  position  was  visible  over  a  great  part  of  the  river. 
But  my  young  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  imbued  with  the  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  his  mother,  always  greatly  objected  to  my 
using  the  former  dwelling-places  of  other  people,  as  if  they  were 
haunted  by  spirits. 

It  was  a  beautiM  camping-ground,  elevated  about  150  feet  aboFc 
the  surface  of  the  river,  over  which  it  aflEbrded  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect, the  river  here  forming  a  very  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  summer  it  is  fordable  at  the  place  called 
E'nsow^.  A  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  downs,  where  it  form- 
ed another  leach  toward  the  south,  the  river  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  lake.  Nearer  the  opposite  shore  a  low 
grassy  island  called  Babara  stretched  out,  and^nother  narrow 
strip  of  ground  called  Waraka  was  separated  from  the  shore,  on 
our  side,  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  overgrown  with  the  finest 
b^gu.  Toward  the  south,  the  steep  sandy  downs  were  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  behind  which  a  green  swampy  plain 
stretched  out,  intersected  by  an  open  channel,  which  separated  vs 
from  the  main,  where  another  village  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokiinder  was 
lying,  the  barking  of  whose  dogs  was  distinctly  heard. 

The  small  creek  which  separated  the  island  of  Waraka  from 
our  shore  was  full  of  crocodiles,  some  of  which  measured  as  mudi 
as  eighteen  feet,  the  greatest  length  which  I  have  ever  seen  this 
animal  attain  in  Central  Africa ;  and  swimming  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  head  occasionally  peeping  forth, 
they  greatly  threatened  the  security  of  the  cattle,  who  were  graz- 
ing on  the  fine  rank  grass  growing  on  the  border  of  the  creel:. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  these  voracious  and  most  dangerous  ani- 
mals succeeded  in  seizing  two  cows  belonging  to  our  hosts,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  wound  upon  a  man  who  was  busy  cutting 
grass  for  my  horses. 

This  man  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  order  to  return 
to  Hausa,  which  was  originally  his  home.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  although 
he  was  a  liberated  slave,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
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company  might  involve  me  in  disputes  with  his  former  masters ; 
for,  in  general,  even  liberated  slaves  are  supposed  to  observe  some 
sort  of  duty  to  their  former  employers.  Nevertheless,  I  had  al- 
lowed him  to  stay,  but  was  now  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, as  almost  the  whole  of  his  foot  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  monster,  so  that  he  was  entirely  imfit  for  the  journey,  and  re- 
quired immediate  relief 

The  view  of  the  river  was  the  more  interesting,  as  a  strong 
northeast  wind,  or,  as  the  Tawarek  say,  "  erffe,"  ruffled  its  surfiice 
so  considerably  that  it  crested  the  waves  with  white  foam,  and 
presented  a  very  animated  appearance,  the  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  the  green  island  and  shore,  and  the  high  ridge  of  the  wide 
sandy  downs  forming  a  most  pleasing  contrast 

There  was,  also,  no  lack  of  intercourse.    Sometimes  it  was  some 

fishermen  of  the  Songhay  who  solicited  my  hospitality  in  the 

evening ;  at  others,  it  was  a  troop  of  Tawarek  horsemen,  who 

came  to  see  the  Christian  stranger  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 

much.     The  most  remarkable  among  them  were  the  horsemen 

of  the  K^-tab6rit  and  the  Kfl-tamulait,*  with  whom  I  had  a  long 

conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  endeavored  to  make  them 

understand  tiiat  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region,  of  which  they 

knew  only  a  small  part,  was  "  nothing  but  a  large  island  or  giin- 

gu"  ("gungu  ghas'*),  in  the  great  salt  sea,  just  as  the  island  of  Ea- 

bara,  opposite  to  us,  was  with  regard  to  the  Niger,  or  the  Eghir- . 

leu,  the  only  name  by  which  this  river  is  known  to  all  the  Berber 

tribes.     They  thus  became  aware  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea 

was  of  some  importance,  as  it  gave  access  to  all  these  cotmtries, 

whereas  before  they  had  only  looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon 

people  hving  only,  as  they  thought,  in  vessels  on  the  sea ;  and  they 

*  Two  of  the  E^-tabdrit  gaye  me  the  following  list  of  places  from  hence  along 
the  river  as  far  as  A'nsongd,  and,  as  it  contains  a  few  names  with  which  I  did  not 
become  acquainted  in  the  right  place,  and  moreover  presents  rarions  forms,  I  will 
here  insert  it :  EjQi,  Y<5  Eaina,  Karre,  Gdwa,  K^ma,  Kokishi,  Bogdnne,  Ser^re, 
Aribis,  Anrab^ra,  Ajima,  Terirwist,  Edrsgiy,  T^dafd,  Ajata,  Aiitelm&koren,  Te- 
kankant,  Insimmen,  E'm-n-tabdrak,  AeijA,  Samgoy,  T^hemart,  Kdyaga,  Taiisa, 
Barrnm,  T^n-^sede^  H^  Gdgd,  Bomo,  Bara,  Enej^ti,  Tufiidafdr,  Eb^belen,  A'nson- 
g<$.  At  the  same  time  I  learned  the  localities  along  the  road  from  A'nsongd,  or 
probably  from  Bifre  to  Bdre,  the  chief  place  of  Libt^ko,  which  is  a  track  not  nnfre- 
qvently  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger : 
Inbfan,  Ej^rar,  Timbelghii,  Akhab^bel,  E'nkulba,  Wendu  (Ddre).  Akhab^bel,  or 
^alAlcb,  is  the  name  of  a  large  lake  or  backwater,  which  is  also  touched  at  in 
going  from  Gdgd  to  Ddre,  and  which  seems  to  deserre  the  fall  attention  of  Euro- 
pean explorers. 
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were  not  a  little  surprised  wlien  I  told  them  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  this  river  from  the  sea.  They  likewise  had  heard,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  had  even  seen,  something  of  that  adventoi* 
ous  Christian  who,  fifty  years  ago,  had  navigated  this  river,  and 
who,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  remains  a  mysterious  and  iBsoI- 
uble  enigma  to  them,  as  to  the  place  &om  whence  he  ao  saddenlj 
appeared,  and  whither  he  was  going. 

The  influence  of  conversation  is  great  among  these  simple 
dwellers  of  the  desert,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more  fiiendlj 
became  the  behavior  of  my  visitors,  till  at  last  they  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  marry  one  of  their  daughters  and  settle  among  them. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  were  encampments  of  the 
Lnedfddiren  and  Terf^ntik,  and  some  of  the  latter  paid  our  hosts 
a  rather  abrupt  visit,  taking  away  from  them  a  head  of  cattle,  so 
that  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  damages  firom  them.    The 
Kdl-n-Nokunder,  who  in  former  times  had  been  greatly  ill-used 
by  the  free  Im6shagh,  have  been  imbued  by  their  protectors,  the 
Kunta,  with  such  a  feeling  of  independence  that  they  are  now  not 
inclined  to  bear  even  the  slightest  injustice,  and  they  had  certain- 
ly some  right  to  demand  that,  at  the  very  moment  while  Acy 
were  treating  so  large  a  party  belonging  to  their  protector  they 
should  not  themselves  suffer  any  violence.    However,  I  heard,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  they  likewise  pay  zek'a  to  the  Ftilbe,  or 
Fullan.    My  friend,  who  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  the  free- 
booters from  beyond  the  river  to  restore  the  property,  represented 
them  to  me  as  fine  tall  men,  kinsfolk  of  the  Tarabanasa,  but  yen 
poor.    It  is  really  surprising  that  a  femily  of  peaceable  men 
should  exercise  such  an  influence  over  these  wild  hordes,  who  are 
continually  waging  war  against  each  other,  merely  from  their  sap- 
posed  sanctity  and  their  purity  of  manners. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  locality  did  not  suffice,  how- 
ever, for  our  material  welfere,  and  my  companions  made  aenoos 
complaints  on  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  they 
received  from  our  hosts ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  almost  as 
eager  to  hear  some  news  of  the  sheikh  as  I  mysdf 

From  our  former  encampment  in  Em^sse  I  had  sent  my  serv- 
ant, Mohammed  el  Q'atr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  procure  me 
a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  provisions,  as  my  former  stock  was 
entirely  consumed ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  on  liis  account,  that  1 
had  saved  5000  shells,  which  I  was  able  to  give  him  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  He  now  joined  ns  again  in  this  place  on  the  14th,  and,  of 
course,  eveiy  one  hastened  to  learn  what  news  he  had  brought 
firom  title  town  and  firom  the  camp  of  the  sheikh.  He  had  arrived 
in  Timbuktu  a  little  before  sunset,  and,  haying  finished  without 
delay  his  purchases  of  the  articles  wanted  by  me,  immediately 
hurried  away  to  the  camp  of  my  protector ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  arriyal  of  my  servant  had  got  abroad  in  the  town  in 
conjunction  with  the  return  of  the  sheikh  to  his  camp,  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  townspeople,  who  fuicied  that  I 
myself  was  returning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  alarm-drum  was 
beaten.  M^  servant  also  informed  me  that  the  Tawatlye  them- 
selves were  greatly  excited  against  me,  as  if  I  had  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  against  W&rgeld ;  and 
he  assured  me  that,  if  I  had  still  been  in  the  town,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  threat^ied  my  life.  He  had  only 
slept  one  night  in  the  camp,  and  then  left  early  the  following 
morning,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  our  protector's  com- 
ing, but  he  confibrmed  the  j&ct  that  there  were  letters  for  me. 
Fortunately,  on  returning,  he  had  been  informed  that  we  had 
changed  our  camping-ground,  and  finding  a  guide,  he  had  been 
able  to  join  us  without  delay.  The  sunfye  of  negro-millet  fetched 
at  the  time,  in  the  market  of  Timbtiktu,  4500 ;  a  large  block  of 
salt  of  about  60  lb.  weight,  5000 ;  and  k61a  nuts,  from  80  to  100 
shells  each.  With  my  limited  supply  of  means  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  never  became  accustomed  to  the  latter  luxury. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


FINAL  AND  REAL  STABT.— CREEKS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  BANKS 
OF  THE  NIGER. — GHE'RGHO.-^BA'MBA, 

WedTiesday^  May  17ih.  About  noon  the  whole  encampment  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
two  of  the  sheikh's  followers,  who  informed  us  that  our  friend 
had  not  only  left  the  camp,  but  had  even  passed  us,  keeping  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  swamp  which  stretched  behind  our 
camping-ground.  All  was  joy  and  excitement,  and  in  an  instant 
my  tent  was  struck  and  my  luggage  arranged  on  the  backs  of  the 
camels.  But  we  had  to  take  a  very  roundabout  way  to  get  out 
of  this  place,  surrounded  and  insulated  as  it  was  by  deep  swamps, 
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for  with  our  horses  and  camels,  together  with  our  heavy  luggage, 
we  could  not  think  of  crossing  the  creek  which  entirely  cuts  off 
the  downs  of  Ule-Tehdrge.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  return  all 
the  way  to  Belesaro,  almost  as  &r  as  our  previous  fording-place  be- 
tween Amal^lle  and  Em^sse.  Here,  cutting  through  the  swampy 
plain  (which  at  present  at  this  spot  was  for  the  greater  part  diy) 
along  the  localities  called  Tin-^ggedid,  and  fiuiher  on  Oriken,  we 
at  length,  having  gained  firm  ground,  were  able  to  change  our  di- 
rection to  the  east  along  Ellggeduf  and  Ewabe.  We  had  juat 
marched  three  hours  when  we  foimd  ourselves  opposite  our  en- 
campment on  the  downs,  separated  from  them  by  the  swampy 
ground  of  about  half  a  mile  in  extent. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  our  friend  had  taken,  ve 
now  began  to  rove  about,  here  and  there,  in  search  of  him ;  but 
there  was  no  inducement  to  tarry  long,  as,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
a  great  number  of  encampments  of  the  Tawdrek,  an  innumerable 
host  of  small  flies  had  been  left  in  this  district  without  occupation 
and  sustenance,  and  thus,  left  destitute  of  their  usual  food,  greed- 
ily attacked  ourselves.  Leaving  then  behind  us  the  low  downa 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  dum  bush,  the  resort  of  a  numer- 
ous host  of  guinea-fowl,  we  entered  again  low  swampy  ground, 
and  at  length,  after  having  traversed  a  thickly-wooded  district 
ascertained  the  spot  whither  the  sheikh  had  betaken  himsel£ 
which  was  at  a  place  called  ATcale,  the  eminence  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  being  called  E'm-aldwen.  But,  when  we  at  length 
reached  it,  we  found  the  holy  man  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a 
siwAk,  or  Oapparis^  and  the  noise  of  our  horses,  as  we  came  gal- 
loping along,  was  not  suflBicient  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep 
slumber.  Such  was  the  imld  and  inoffensive  character  of  this 
man,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  and  lawless  hordes. 

Waiting  till  my  prptector  should  rise  from  his  peaceftd  slum- 
ber, I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  rich  siwdk,  enjoying  the  fidnt 
prospect  of  my  journey  home,  now  opening  before  me. 

At  length  my  friend  awoke,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  received 
me  with  a  gentle  smile,  telling  me  that  he  was  now  ready  to  con- 
duct me  on  my  journey  without  amy  &rther  delay  or  obstruction, 
and  handing  me  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers. 
There  were  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  of  the 
19th  February,  1863 ;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  oi^^ 
same  month ;  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsen ;  another  from  Col- 
onel Hermann;   and  two  from  her  majes^'s  agent  in  Fezzan. 
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There  were  no  other  letters,  either  from  home  or  from  any  of  my 
friends ;  but  there  were,  besides,  ten  Galignanis,  and  a  number  of 
the  Athenaeum,  of  the  19th  March,  1853. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing  again 
from  Europe,  but  still  more  satisfactory  to  me  was  the  general 
letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  expressed  the  warmest  interest 
in  my  proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned  the  send- 
ing out  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  which  opened  to  me  the 
prospect  of  finding  son;ie  European  society  in  B6mu,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  reaching  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety.  But  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Tsadda  or  B^nuw6,  which  had  started  for  its 
destination  some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving  these 
letters,  I  obtained  no  intimation  by  this  opportunity ;  and,  indeed, 
did  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of  which  I 
myself  was  to  form  a  part,  till  December,  when  it  had  already  re- 
turned to  England. 

I  thanked  the  sheikh  for  having  at  length  put  me  in  possession 
of  these  dispatches,  but  I  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remarks,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  "  imana,"  or 
well-established  peaceable  intercourse  with  us,  security  ought  first 
of  all  to  prevaQ  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  par- 
cel had  been  lying  in  A'zawad  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the 
sheikh  excused  himself,  stating  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that 
district,  probably  the  chief  of  the  B^rabfsh,  had  kept  them  back 
under  the  impression  that  they  might  contain  something  prejudi- 
cial to  his  country ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  southwest- 
em  districts  bordering  upon  Algeria.  But,  altogether,  the  history 
of  this  parcel  was  marvelous.  It  had  evidentiy  come  by  way  of 
Bomu ;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  hne  from  the  vizier,  who,  if  all 
had  been  right,  I  felt  sure  would  have  written  to  me ;  moreover, 
the  outer  cover  had  been  taken  off,  although  the  seal  of  the  inner 
parcel  had  not  been  injured.  But  the  reason,  of  which  I,  howev- 
er, did  not  become  aware  till  a  much  later  period,  was  this,  that, 
before  the  parcel  left  S6koto,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  viz- 
ier had  already  reached  that  place,  when  the  letter  addressed  by 
that  person  to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  some- 
thmg  else  which  he  had  sent  for  me.  But  it  moreover  happened 
that  the  man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Tim- 
bfflctu  was  slain  by  the  G6berawa,  or  Mariadawa,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gando  and  Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  acci- 
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dent  left  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  puisoing  his  loute 
in  safety,  took  it  to  A'zawad.  But  the  death  of  the  principal  bearer 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  confirm  the  rumor  of  myself  having  been  slain  near  Maradi 
However,  at  that  time,  and  even  much  later,  I- had  no  idea  that 
such  rumors  were  current  in  the  quarter  which  I  had  left. 

Thursday^  May  18^.  It  was  with  a  very  pleasant  feeling  that  I 
at  length  found  myself  in  the  company  of  my  noble  host,  again 
pursuing  my  journey  eastward;  and  I  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  country  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort  The  varied 
composition  of  our  troop,  among  whom  there  were  several  well-dis- 
posed Mends,  afforded  also  much  relief. 

The  country  was  the  same  that  I  had  already  traversed;  but  it 
presented  some  new  features,  as  we  followed  another  path.  I  was 
principally  struck  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  "  retem,"  or 
broom,  which  here  assumed  the  proportions  of  considerable  trees 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  while  the  siwak,  or  Capparii 
sodaUi^  was  in  great  abundance. 

Having  rested,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  in  a  dense  part 
of  the  forest,  which  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  lions,  we  pursued 
our  march  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  proceeding  along  the  swampy 
creek  of  Barkange,  which  was  now  almost  dried  up,  and  passing 
Tautilt,  we  pitched  our  tents  a  little  beyond  the  former  amazagb 
of  the  chief  W6ghda,  near  a  camp  of  the  Welad-Moltik.  The 
branch  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  at  present  so  shallow,  that  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  seen  fording  it  toward  the  island ;  water-fowl, 
also,  and  especially  such  birds  as  live  upon  fish,  were  in  inunenae 
numbers.  Crocodiles  were  seen  in  abundance,  and  caused  us 
some  anxiety  for  the  horses,  which  were  pasturing  on  the  fine 
rank  grass  at  the  border  of  the  river. 

The  Tawarek  having  now  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  black 
natives  seemed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  several  boats  bdoug- 
ing  to  the  Songhay  crossed  over  to  us  from  the  island  of  Kura 
I  had  seen  the  male  portion  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Welad-Moliik 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  their  wires 
and  daughters,  who,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in  the  evening 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  stranger,  and  were  roving 
about  my  tent,  but  I  did  not  observe  a  single  attractive  person 
among  them,  and,  feeling  rather  sleepy,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
them. 

Friday^  May  IM.  While  the  other  members  of  our  troop  kepi 
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xnoTe  inland,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here,  with 
its  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  presents  a  highly  interesting  aspect, 
till  I  reached  our  old  camping-giound  at  Iz^beren,  firom  whence  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  rejoining  my  friends,  for  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  river  is  full  of  backwaters  and  creeks,  which  renders 
the  communication  rather  difficult  to  people  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country,  but  on  this  very  ac- 
count they  aSoid  rich  pasture-grounds  after  the  river  has  begun 
to  decrease.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  when  we  had  finally  en- 
tered upon  our  journey,  the  dilatory  character  of  my  host  remain- 
ed unaltered,  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  we  halted  near  a 
small  encampment  of  the  K^-n-Nokunder,  professedly  as  if  we 
were  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  there.  '  However,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least  gone 
beyond  the  place  which  we  had  reached  on  our  former  abortive 
start 

The  locality  was  adorned  with  some  luxuriant  specimens  of 
duw6  and  the  tagelalet,  or  agato.  Under  one  of  these  fine  trees, 
the  dense  foliage  of  which  almost  reached  the  ground,  I  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  friendly  conversation  with  some  of  the  peace- 
able Tolba,  who  came  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  religious  topics. 
When  the  cool  of  the  evening  set  in  I  pitched  my  tent  near  the 
bank  of  the  open  branch  of  the  river,  which  was  girt  by  a  fine 
border  of  rank  grass ;  but  the  river  was  here  broken,  and  did  not 
present  that  noble  character  which  I  was  wont  to  admire  in  it. 

jScUurdayj  May  20th.  We  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  right  path  among  these  numerous 
swamps  and  creeks  kept  us  back  till  aU  our  companions  were 
ready.  We  then  had  to  turn  round  a  very  difficidt  swamp,  which 
had  now  begun  to  dry  up,  and  where  we  observed  the  first  traces 
of  the  wild  hog  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  along  this  part  of  the 
Niger.  After  we  had  left  this  swamp  behind  us,  the  river  ex- 
hibited its  truly  magnificent  character,  and  we  proceeded  close 
along  the  border  of  its  limpid  waters,  on  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
our  left  being  shut.in  by  high  sandy  downs,  richly  clad  with  diim 
palms  and  tagelalet 

It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  observed  the  traces  of  the 
zangway.  This  animal  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  croco- 
dile, and  perhaps  resembles  the  American  igwana.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  crocodile;  and  its  footprint  indicated  a  much 
broader  foot^  the  toes  being  apparently  connected  by  a  continuous 
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membrane.  Unfortunately  I  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  animal 
itself/ but  only  observed  its  footprints  in  the  sand :  it  attains,  as  it 
seems,  only  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eight  feet 

The  well-defined  character  of  the  river,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  again  there  succeeded  the  low  swampy  shore,  which  oc- 
casionally obliged  us  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mam 
trunk,  while  the  vegetation  in  general  was  abundant.  The  pre- 
dominant tree  in  this  district,  also,  was  the  siwak,  or  Capparu^ 
'  which,  with  its  small  berries,  which  were  just  ripening,  aflFordedns 
occasionally  a  slight  refreshment.  They  can,  however,  only  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  as  they  have  a  very  strong  taste,  like 
pepper,  and  on  this  account  are  much  pleasanter  when  they  are 
dried,  in  which  state  they  aflford  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  regions.  Besides  the 
siwak,  or  "  t^sak,"  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  "  retem," 
which  is  here  called  atarkit,  or  asabay ;  &rther  on  diim  palms  be- 
came very  prevalent. 

Leaving,  then,  the  locality  called  Tah6nt  on  our  left,  we  reached 
a  very  large  grassy  creek,  which  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
and  encamped  on  its  border,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  fine 
trees,  woven  together  by  an  immense  number  of  climbing  plants. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  was  at  least  seven  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  behind  a  smaller  strip  of  water  a  larger  open  branch 
was  observed,  intersecting  the  rich  grassy  valley.  It  is  veiy  re- 
markable that  neither  the  Imdshagh,  or  Tawarek,  nor  the  Arabs, 
have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  name  sufficiently  expressive  for  these 
shallow  vales ;  the  Arabs  in  general  calling  an  open  creek  of  wa- 
ter "rejl,"  or  "kra,"  and  a  less  open  one  "bot-ha;"  while  the  Ta- 
warek call  them  in  general  an  arm,  properly  a  1^,  of  the  river,  or 
"  adar-n-eghfrreu ;"  but  the  native  Hausa  name  ^'  &ddama"  is  &r 
more  significant.  It  was  on  this  accoupt  that  Gailli^  called  the 
whole  of  these  shallow  creeks  by  the  corrupted  Jolof  name,  "ma- 
rigot" 

Close  behind  our  encampment  the  ground  formed  a  slight  slope, 
and  presented  the  site  or  tazambut  of  a  former  Songhay  place 
called  Hendi-klri,  a  place  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Eam- 
bakiri,  mentioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Songhay  as  the  spot  where  a 
dreadful  battle  was  fought  between  two  rival  pretenders.*  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  different  aspect  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  in  former  times,  when  all  the  fsivorable  sites  formed 

*  Alimed  BMi,  in  Journal  of  Leipsic  Oriental  Sodetj,  yol.  ix.,  p.  547. 
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the  seats  of  flomisliing  dwelling-places,  and  animated  intercourae 
was  thronging  along  the  track  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  halting-place,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nature  of  this  region ; 
but  the  ants  were  very  numerous,  and  disturbed  mb  greatly  during 
our  short  halt 

After  resting  for  about  four  hours  we  pursued  ouj  march  east- 
ward, keeping  for  the  first  mile  close  along  the  bot-ha,  which  soon 
changed  its  character  to  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water.  Leav- 
ing then  this  water,  and  crossing  several  smaller  grassy  creeks, 
and  traversing  a  low  sandy  ridge,  we  reached  another  large  back- 
water; and  winding  along  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  through 
bushes  and  diim  palms,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six 
miles,  an  interesting  sandy  headland  called  E'm-n-kuris,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  creek  joins  the  river,  which  here  forms  a 
fine  sweep,  changing  its  course  from  a  westeasterly  to  a  south- 
northerly  direction. 

On  this  open  sandy  promontory  we  chose  the  spot  for  our 
night's  quarters,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Kfl-antsar,  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  enlivened  by  dum 
palms.  The  river  itself  formed  a  fine  open  sheet,  broken  only  by 
a  small  island,  and,  being  animated  by  several  boats,  exhibited  a 
grand  spectacle.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  in  the 
evening  between  the  eldermen,  or  amaghar,  of  the  K^-antsar  and 
my  protector,  with  regard  to  Ihe  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
present  political  circumstances  of  the  country,  these  poor  people 
scarcely  knowing  which  party  to  follow  amid  the  general  confti- 
sion  which  prevailed.  I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  the  Tgelad, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  the  K61-antsar  belongs,  have  three  learned 
chiefs  or  judges,  the  most  respected  of  whom,  El  Taher,  lives  at 
Ras  el  ma.  The  night  which  we  passed  here  on  a  rising  ground 
just  over  the  stream  was  beautifully  firesh,  while  the  elevation 
caused  us  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague  usual  in  these  swampy 
lowlands. 

Sunday,  May  21sL  While  we  were  breaking  up  our  encampment 
and  loading  our  animals,  the  opposite  camp  of  our  friends  was  en- 
Kvened  by  numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  should  have 
made  a  very  interesting  day's  march,  as  we  were  now  approaching 
a  better-inhabited  district,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospitable 
treatment  of  our  hosts,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  numerous 
visitors,  had  probably,  the  preceding  night,  mixed  together  all 
sorts  of  milk,  so  that  almost  all  the  people  were  seriously  ill;  and 
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the  first  part  of  our  march  presented  so  distressing  a  spectacle  that 
most  of  my  companions  thought  the  milk  had  b^n  poisoned. 

Thus  we  passed  a  remarkable  locality  on  a  rising  sandy  bank 
behind  a  considerable  creek,  which  by  its  name,  Tamizgida,  evi- 
dently indicates  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  and  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Tirka  (or  rather  Tirekka)  of  Arab  geog- 
raphers,* if  that  identity  does  not  apply  to  Gh^Srgo.  Having 
passed  this  place,  we  followed  the  shallow  water,  which  gradually 
vndened,  being  intersected  by  fences  and  dikes  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  rice  and  catching  fish.  Larger  trees  became  gradu- 
ally more  scanty,  indicating  our  approach  to  a  still  existing  dwell- 
ing-place, as  is  generally  the  case  in  Negroland,  the  trees  being 
consumed  for  fire-wood ;  but  just  as  we  came  in  sigbt  of  this  place, 
which  is  Gh^rgo  (pronounced  R^rgo),  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
during  the  midday  hours,  on  an  almost  unprotected  shore,  ^e 
thought  it  better  to  halt  in  the  shade  of  the  last  trees.  I  myself 
found  shelter  under  the  densely- woven  foliage  of  a  fine  group 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  g&a  with  an  aghelal,  where  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  treat  all  my  people  with  tea  and  cofiee^  in 
order  to  restore  their  wasted  spirits  and  strength,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered greatly  firom  their  last  night's  diet. 

Our  road  fix>m  this  point  to  the  town  led  along  the  border  of 
the  swampy  lowlands,  follovnng  a  great  many  windings  round  the 
indented  shore  of  the  creek.  Thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
a  little  more  than  two  miles,  the  bank  opposite  the  village  of 
Gh^Srgo,  and  began  looking  about  for  some  time  for  a  fit  place  to 
encamp,  for  the  village  itself)  situated  as  it  is  behind  a  large  back- 
water, could  not  be  reached.  The  opposite  shore  is  exceedingly 
bleak  and  unbroken,  being  destitute  even  of  bush,  while  only 
three  isolated  trees  dotted  the  ground  for  a  great  distance,  and 
these  were  unfortunately  too  far  off  from  the  ford,  where  we  chose 
our  camping-ground,  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  during  our  stay. 

Gh^rgo  is  a  place  not  vntliout  interest,  and  seems  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  stated  to  be  seven 
years  older  than  Tumbutu,  or  Timbuktu,  and  seems  therefore  well 
deserving  of  a  right  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  celebrated 
centres  of  life  in  these  regions  in  the  first  dawn  of  historical  rec- 

*  See  the  highly  interesting  account  of  this  place,  the  great  commercial  mtrq/M 
between  Ghlhia  in  the  west  and  Tademekka  in  the  east,  in  £1  Bekr£,  ''  IMscriptioD 
de  TAfrique,*'  p.  180.  The  express  mention  of  the  ants  which  he  here  makes  0 
very  important,  as,  in  coming  from  Timbifktn,  the  first  ants  were  observed  by  » 
near  Hendi-kiri. 
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Old.  It  was  originally  situated  on  the  main,  occupying  an  emi- 
nence a  little  to  the  east  of  our  encampment,  till,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  weakened  and  unprotected  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  backwater  fix)m  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  Certainly, 
the  insular  nature  of  their  dwelling-place  is  of  a  rather  indistinct 
character ;  for,  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those  years  when 
the  iQundations  of  the  river  reach  an  extraordinary  height,  as  had 
been  the  case  this  year,  the  smaller  branch  dries  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  person  may  enter  the  place  without  wetting  his  feet; 
but  this  happens  at  a  season  when  their  tormentors,  the  Tawarek, 
leave  the  banks  of  the  river  and  retire  inland,  so  that  they  suffer 
but  little  firojn  them.  This  year  the  high  state  of  the  inundation 
had  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence  that  they  had  refused 
their  boats  to  the  tabu,  or  the  army  of  their  great  liege  lord  him- 
self. The  river  had  risen  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  had  reached 
their  very  huts,  which,  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  are 
situated  on  a  slightly  rising  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  even  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  coun- 
try, raise  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  tobacco,  though  the  ciiltivation 
ought  to  be  much  more  extensive,  if  we  consider  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  low  swampy  ground  which  is  reached  by  the  inunda- 
tion. The  river,  indeed,  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  seen  at 
all,  being  hidden  behind  the  sandy  downs  which  form  its  inner 
bank.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  ^e  nutritious  grass,  the  b^gu, 
which  I  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned,  was  almost  wanting  here, 
and  the  cattle  of  the  village  were  obliged  to  be  driven  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  in  general,  I  was  in  want  of  milk. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very  cold 
morning,  which  seemed  rather  remarkable  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  took  a  walk  up  the  gradually  rising  downs,  which  partly  consist- 
ed of  sand  and  gravd,  partly  exhibited  a  more  stony  character, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  wide  green  valley  of  the  river,  presented 
a  bleak  desert  scenery  with  undulating  ground  toward  the  north, 
dad  with  nothing  but  isolated  tufts  of  dry  herbage.  From  the 
higher  ground  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the  whole  village, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  swampy  creeks  and  bprdered  on  each  side 
by  a  solitary  tree.    I  counted  from  this  point  about  350  huts. 

On  returning  from  my  walk  to  our  encampment  I  found  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  assembled,  and,,  after 
they  had  paid  their  compliments  to  the  sheikh,  anxiously  looking 
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out  for  the  stranger  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing  also.  But  I 
did  not  find  them  sujBBiciently  interesting  to  have  much  interoouiae 
with  them,  for  they  have  very  little  of  that  noble  independeat 
carriage  which  distinguishes,  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  their 
southeastem  countrymen;  and  their  stature,  as  well  as  their 
features,  seemed  to  indicate  plainly  a  very  strong  intermixture 
with  M6si  slaves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  indigenous 
population  of  this  northern  bank  of  the  Niger  originaUy  belonged 
to  the  race  of  the  Tombo.  Most  of  these  people  wore  cloedy 
fitting  white  shirts  and  trowsers,  both  made  of  a  broad  kind  of 
cotton  strip,  or  tari,  of  very  coarse  texture,  while  their  head  is 
generally  encircled  with  a  very  rugged  and  poor  turban,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  same  material,  only  a  few  of  them  being 
dr^sed  in  a  more  decent  style.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  butter, 
but  dared  not  sell  it,  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  large  species  .of  geese  which  they  were 
breeding. 

Tuesday,  May  28rf.  We  started  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  border  of  the  swampy  creek,  which  graduallj 
becomes  narrower,  while  the  principal  trunk  of  the  riyer  ap- 
proaches. After  a  march  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  we  receded 
a  little  into  the  desert,  which  exhibited  an  immense  number  of 
footprints  of  the  giraffe,  generally  three  or  four  together.  Here 
the  vegetation  was  rather  scanty,  the  ground  in  general  being 
covered  with  nothing  but  low  bushes;  but,  after  we  had  ap- 
proached a  small  ridge  of  sandy  downs,  we  crossed  a  hollow, 
which,  being  the  dried-up  ground  of  a  pond,  or  dhaye,  was  sur- 
rounded with  dum  bush  and  tobacco-grounds. 

We  had  been  joined  some  time  previously  by  a  chief  of  the 
K^-antsar,  who  invited  us  to  spend  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  with 
him.  We  therefore  halted  at^  an  early  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
encampment,  which  was  situated  on  a  promontory  close  beyond 
the  rich  vale  whence  the  district  was  called  "erashar;"  Kfrtebf 
and  Tarashf  t  we  had  left  on  one  side.  The  people  slaughtered  a 
whole  ox,  and  sent  us  a  great  many  dishes  of  rice  and  sour  milfc 
The  whole  tribe  of  the  Kfl-antsar  is  rather  numerous,  numbering 
upward  of  1000  fiill-grown  men,  but  they  are  scattered  orer  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  <}6g6  to  Bas  el  ma,  and 
even  into  the  interior  of  Taganet,  the  district  between  Timbiilrta 
and  A'zawid.  We  had  intended  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  but  we 
found  the  ground  so  extremely  dry  and  hard  that  it  would  not 
hold  the  pegs. 
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Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  on  descending  from  the 
eminence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  two  branches  of  which 
united  behind  an  island.  But  the  seeneiy  soon  changed,  and, 
leaving  the  river  at  some  distance,  proceeding  first  over  sandy 
gronnd,  and  then  crossing  a  large  backwater  which  was  at  present 
tolerably  dry,  and  fQllowing  a  large  herd  of  cattle  that  were 
returning  fix)m  their  pasture-grounds,  we  reached  another  con- 
siderable dmazdgh  of  the  Kdl-antsdr,  and  encamped  between  them 
and  the*  green  swampy  shore  of  the  river.  The  place  is  called 
Zar-ho,  but  in  the  river  lies  the  island  of  Kiirkozdy,  which  has 
obtained  a  kind  of  celebrity  on  account  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
which  was  fought  there  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  between  the  Tawdrek  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Songhay 
and  Erm&j  or  Euma,  on  the  other.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be 
very  rich  in  cattle,  and  supplied  us  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  firesh  milk. 

Wednesday,  May  2^th.  "While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  evidently  fell 
in  A'ribfnda,  while  with  us  the  strong  wind  prevented  the  clouds 
firom  discharging  their  contents.  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river  compared  with  the  northern.  Dry  as  the  country  here  ap- 
peared to  be,  we  this  day  became  more  than  ever  entangled 
among  the  nimierous  backwaters  which  make  the  passage  along 
the  river  so  dificidt,  although  they  afford  the  richest  pasturage 
to  the  cattle.  The  feult  was  that  of  our  guide,  who  directed  our 
course  too  far  south  fix)m  east,  till,  ^  on  becoming  aware  of  our 
error,  we  had  to  cross  two  very  considerable  grassy  creeks,  the 
first  having  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  the  last  being  still 
.  deeper.  The  tall  rank  grass  of  the  b^gu  entangled  the  feet  of 
the  horses,  and  caused  them  to  fidl,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
their  riders. 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  this  double  creek,  we 
had  still  to  traverse  another  grassy  inlet,  joining  it  from  the 
north  side,  after  which,  all  these  swampy  lowlands,  uniting  togeth- 
er, formed  a  very  extensive  fiddama,  at  the  broadest  part  about 
two  or  three  miles  wide,  the  whole  surface  of  the  water  being 
covered  with  water-hUes  {Nymphoea  Lotus).  Beyond  this  exten- 
sive backwater,  on  a  grassy  island  of  the  river,  lies  the  hamlet 
Tabalit,  and  at  a  short  distance  fix>m  it  another  Adabay,  of  the 
name  of  AHt^aten.    Here  the  extensive  backwaters  after  a  little 
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while  cease,  and  allow  the  nver  itself  to  approacli  the  sandy 
downs,  which  in  this  spot  rise  to  a  considerable  height  They 
thus  afforded  myself  and  the  sheikh's  nephew  a  fine  view  over 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  "  large  island,"  designated  by  this 
very  name,  "  autel-makk6ren,"  or  "imakk6ren;"  it  often  forms 
the  camping-ground  for  TawArek  tribes.  The  sandy  downs,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  to  swampy  backwaters,  the  indented  outline 
of  which  gave  to  our  march  a  very  indistinct  direction,  and 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dreary  rising  ground  on  onr 
left.  The  diflS^culties,  however,  after  a  whUe  became  more  serions 
than  ever,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  dike^ 
destined  to  keep  back  the  water  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  sitnatr 
ed  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  For  the  people  of  TimbiSktu,  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  swampy  grounds,  were  not  aware  of  any 
difficulty  until  we  approached  the  opposite  shore,  when  we  found 
that  the  dike  was  intersected  by  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  leap  our  horses;  and  although  my  own  horse 
accomplished  the  feat  with  success,  many  of  the  others  reftised  to 
do  so,  so  that  most  of  the  people  preferred  making  their  way 
through  the  swamp.  As  for  myself  it  was  highly  interesting  to 
me  thus  to  become  aware  of  all  the  various  features  of  this  whole 
formation,  although,  for  the  sake  of  comfort,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  farther  inland. 

When  we  at  length  left  this  swampy  ground  behind  us,  every 
thing  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  were  approaching  anoth- 
er little  centre  of  life  in  this  neglected  tract,  which,  from  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  has  almost  relapsed  into  a  state  of  total  bar- 
barism. Dikes  made  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  places  where 
the  b;frgu,  the  rank  grass  of  the  river,  was  passed  through  a  slight 
fire  in  order  to  obtain  honey  from  the  stalks  thus  deprived  of  the 
small  leaves,  were  succeeded  by  small  fields  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
Nay,  even  barley  was  seen,  an  almost  unheard  of  article  in  the 
whole  of  these  regions.  Meanwhile,  the  deep  channels  made  for 
irrigating  these  grounds  showed  a  d^ree  of  industry  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  At  present,  of  course,  they  were  dry, 
the  stubble  of  the  wheat  and  barley  alone  remaining  in  the  fields, 
irrigation  being  employed  only  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
river,  when  the  water  closely  approaches  these  grounds. 

Here,  whfere  an  open  branch  of  the  river  was  seen  dividing  into 
two  smaller  arms,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town  of  Bamba,  or 
rather  of  its  date  palms,  which  waved  their  feathery  foliage  over 
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a  sandy  promontoiy.  However,  the  sky  was  by  no  means  clear. 
Soon  we  reached  this  spot,  and  I  was  Ughly  delighted  at  seeing 
again  some  fine  specimens  of  the  date  palm,  having  scarcely  be- 
held a  single  one  since  leaving  Kan6.  The  trees  on  the  western 
side  of  the  village  are  formed  into,  groups,  and  in  their  neglected 
state,  with  the  old  dry  leaves  hanging  down  from  under  the  fresh 
ones,  formed  a  very  picturesque  spectacle.  .  On  the  east  side,  also, 
where  we  were  encamped,  close  to  a  magnificent  tamarind,  were 
two  tall,  slender  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree ;  but  altogether 
there  were  scarcely  more  than  forty  full-grown  date  pahns.  They 
are  said  to  fiimish  a  good  kind  of  fruit,  but,  not  having  tasted 
them  myself  I  can  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality. 

The  village  at  present  consists  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  built 
of  mattings,  aiid  oval  shaped ;  for,  besides  a  small  mosque,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  clay  buildings,  or  rather  magazines,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Baba  A'hmed,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay ,  who  generally  resides  here ;  at  present,  however,  he  was 
absent 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  place  at  present ;  but  there  can  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  three  centuries 
ago,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in 'the  history  of  Songhay ;  and 
its  situation — ^at  a  point  where  the  river,  from  having  been  spread, 
at  least  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  over  a  surface  of  several 
miles,  is  shut  in  by  steep  banks,  and  compressed  at  the  narrowest 
point  to  from  600  to  700  yards — ^must  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  region  along  this 
large  navigable  river  was  comprised  under  the  rule  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  of  great  extent,  and  even  afterward,  when  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Morocco. 

This  was  evidently  the  reason  why  the  place  was  fortified  at 
that  time,  and  probably  it  had  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  con- 
stantly occupied  by  a  garrison,  which  accounts  for  the  Tawarek, 
even  at  the  present  day,  calling  the  whole  place  by  the  name  of 
B^asba.  It  also  serves  to  explain  the  feet  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  villj^e,  even  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  Euma, 
the  progeny  of  the  musketeers  who  conquered  this  province  for 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  But,  while  in  former  times  they  were 
the  ruling  race,  at  present  they  drag  on  a  rather  miserable  exist- 
ence, the  protection  of  the  Kunta  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  daily  contributions  levied  upon  them  by 
the  overbearing  rulers  of  the  desert.  A  short  time  previously 
the  chief  Sadaktu  had  driven  away  almost  all  their  catUe. 
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While  awaiting  the  camels  I  sat  down  on  a  cliff  overhaogiiig 
the  steep  bank,  which  here  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  enjoyed  the  splendid  view  over  that  great  watery  high  road 
of  West  Central  Africa.  The  waves  of  the  river  were  raised  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  offered  considerable  resistance  to  some  light 
boats  endeavoring  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  My  companions 
soon  observed  the  interest  which  I  took  in  the  scene,  and  my 
amiable  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  joined  me  here  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  prospect.  He  was  glad  to  find  that,  smce  we  were  £aiAj 
proceeding  on  our  journey,  my  mind  had  become  fiu*  easier  and 
more  cheerful.  He  often  spoke  with  me  about  my  happy  return 
to  my  native  country,  and  I  expressed  to  him  the  wish  that  he 
might  accompany  me,  and  witness  for  himself  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Europeans.  He  had  been  to  this  place  several  times  be- 
fore, and  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  river,  which,  from  spreading  out  over  flat,  swampy 
shores,  with  numerous  backwaters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  here  be- 
comes compressed  between  high  banks ;  and  he  again  repeated  to 
me  his  account  of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  at  T<5eay^ 
where  a  stone  might  easily  be  thrown  from  one  bank  to  the  oth- 
er, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  so  deep  that  a  line  made 
from  the  narrow  strips  of  a  whole  bullock's  skin  was  not  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom.  - 

While  thus  cheerfully  enjoying  the  interesting  scenery  we  were 
joined  by  several  Ruma  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  rather 
disturbed  our  silent  contemplation.  But  their  own  character  was 
not  wholly  uninteresting,  for  several  of  them  were  distinguished 
from  the  common  Songhay  people  by  the  glosery  lustre  and  the 
lighter  hue  of  their  skin ;  their  features  also  were  more  regular, 
and  their  eyes  more  expressive.  All  of  them  wore,  as  an  out- 
ward token  of  their  descent,  a  red  bandage  about  two  inches  wide 
over  the  shawl  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  fece,  and  a 
leathern  belt  hanging  loose  over  the  right  shoulder,  ready  to  be 
&stened  round  the  waist  at  the  first  signal  of  danger.  Several  of 
them  were  also  distinguished  by  their  better  style  of  dress,  which 
betokened  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  As  for 
smoking,  all  the  inhabitant  along  the  shores  of  this  great  river 
seemed  to  be  equally  fond  of  it.  The  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  out 
of  their  mouth.  While  smoking  they  keep  their  mouth  covered, 
after  the  &shion  which  they  have  learned  fix>m  the  Taw&rek. 
The  head  of  the  pipe  sticks  out  fit)m  below  the  shawL 
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At  length  the  camels  arrived.  They  had  been  called  back  by 
mistake  firom  the  upper  road  which  they  were  pursuing  into  the 
difficult  swampy  ground  which  we  ourselves  had  traversed.  A 
large  comfortable  dwelling  of  matting,  or  "buge,"  as  it  is  caUed, 
.  was  erected  on  the  sand-hiUs  for  the  sheikh  and  his  companions ; 
but  I  had  my  tent  pitched  near  the  fine  group  of  date  palms,  and 
from  this  point  I  naade  the  subjoined  sketch,  which  will  impart  to 
the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  place. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when  I  was  roused  at  a 
very  early  hour  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  Bamba,  which 
could  not  but  recall  to  my  mind  the  fete  of  the  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  staid 
here  a  couple  of  hours  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  fowls,  and 
thus  to  have  given  leisure  to  the  Tawarek,  lower  down  the  river, 
to  collect  together  and  impede  his  passage ;  a  story  which  is  also 
related  with  regard  to  G6g6  and  some  other  places  along  the  riv- 
er, though  it  is  more  probable  that  his  chief  reason  for  making  a 
halt  near  the  principal  places  along  the  river  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  in  order  to 
make  astronomical  observations. 

Bising  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  I 
enjoyed  an  hour's  pleasing  reverie  on  my  fevorite  rock  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  overhanging  the  river.  Although  in  full  agitation  the 
day  before,  this  morning  its  surface  was  imruffled,  and  several 
boats  were  crossing  over  toward  the  island. 

I  afterward  called  upon  my  protector.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers,  Sidi  Ilemfn,  had  the  preceding  day  come  to  pay  him  a 
yisit  as  he  was  passing  through  this  country,  and  when  I  was 
ascending  the  sandy  hiU,  on  the  slope  of  which  their  matting 
dwelling  had  been  erected,  he  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  compli- 
mented me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  He  was  a  respectable 
man,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  and  had  with  him  his  son, 
a  most  beautiful  boy  of  seven  years. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble  femily  this  was.  They 
were  all  sons  of  Sf di  Mohammed  el  Kimti,  the  chief  who  received 
Major  Laing  in  A'zawad.  First,  Mukhtar,  Bakay's  elder  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father  when  that  chief  had  succumbed  to  an 
epidemic  fever  which  raged  in  A'zawad,  just  at  the  time  of  Major 
Icing's  arrival,  and  who  died  in  1847 ;  then  Sidi  Mohammed,  a 
man  with  a  truly  princely  demeanor;  then  El  Bakay  himself; 
next^  *Abidfn,  likewise  well  deserving  the  distinguished  position 
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of  a  chief,  although  he  differed  in  politics  firom  El  Bakay ;  then 
Himma,  a  man  with  whom  I  did  not  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed, but  who  was  represented  by  aU  as  a  noble  man ;  Sidi  riemfn ; 
Bdbd  A'hmed ;  and  Sidi  A'mmer.  This  latter  is  the  youngest, 
but  certainly  not  the  least  noble  of  the  family.  While  on  a  visit 
to  S6koto,  together  with  his  brother,  El  BakAy,  he  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  people  and  obtained  their  fevor  more  gener- 
ally than  his  elder  brother.  Alawate  is  the  only  member  of  this 
&mily  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  learning,  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  much  to  its  honor ;  but,  even  in  his  case,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  not  judge  of  him  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  nobility. 

The  light  dwelling  which  had  been  erected  for  my  protector, 
simple  as  it  was,  was  spacious  and  elegant,  affording  a  very  cod 
resting-place  during  the  heat  of  the  day.    It  was  of  an  oblong 

CI  I  i  I  .  .  I  r^  shape,  measuring  about  20  feet  by  9,  with 
I — I  J  two  doors  opposite  each  other,  a  large  angi- 
""^^  "-*— *^  reb  forming  a  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
mats  of  which  these  huts  are  constructed  are  very  large  and  ex- 
cellently woven,  the  huts  being  supported  by  a  frame-work  of 
slender  bushes.  But  the  hut,  although  very  pleasant,  was  too 
crowded,  and,  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon,  I  retired  to  a  group 
of  magnificent  gerredh-trees  which  overshaded  the  cemetery,  lying 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and,  interwoven  by  a  dense 
growth  of  creepers,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shade,  sudi  as  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  the  case  of  this  tree. 

Together  with  the  adjoining  tobacco-fields,  which  were  just  ex- 
hibiting their  fi^hest  green,  this  cemetery  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  country  farther  north,  which,  although  broken 
by  a  dhaye,  or  pond,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  has  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  isolated  date  palms  surrounding  the 
border  of  the  pond. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the  inhabit- 
ants a  small  supply  of  rice  and  butter,  as  they  asserted  that  thrir 
means  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  sustaining  themselves  en- 
tirely on  b;frgu,  or  native  grass ;  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  made  this  statement  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  At  aD 
events  tobacco  was  the  only  article  they  offered  for  sale,  the  to- 
bacco of  Bdmba,  called  "  sherikiye,"  being  far-famed  along  the 
Niger  and  much  sought  after,  although  it  is  not  ao  good  as  the 
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"  tabow^,"  the  tobacco  of  E'gedesh.  Of  b^gu  they  have  an  un- 
limited supply ;  and  I  tasted  here  the  honey -water  which  they 
prepare  from  it,  but  found  it  insipid,  besides  being  slightly  pur- 
gative, not  unlike  the  maddi,  or  g6reba  water,  in  H4usa. 


CHAPTEE  LXXVL 


THE  DESERT. — COUNTRY  ALONG  THE   BORDER  OP  THE  RIVER. — 
GREATEST  NARROWING. — SOUTHEASTERLY  BEND. 

A  SLIGHT  fall  of  rain,  and  then  a  thunder-storm,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  over  our  heads  without  discharging  itself,  delayed  our 
departure  in  the  afternoon,  and,  the  camels  having  been  sent  to  a 
great  distance  for  a  little  pasture,  it  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we 
left  our  camping-ground.  A  numerous  crowd  of  Euma,  Songhay, 
and  I'm6shagh  having  assembled  to  witness  my  departure,  I  dis- 
tributed a  good  many  small  presents  among  them,  reserving  the 
few  articles  of  value  which  I  still  possessed  for  mightier  chiefs. 

Having  crossed,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  a  backwater  much 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  at  present  almost  dry,  we  had  the  fid- 
dama  or  bot-ha  of  the  river  close  on  our  right,  while  the  open  wa- 
ter was  at  about  an  hour's  march  distance.  Here  a  considerable 
amount  of  cultivation  was  seen,  a  good  many  grounds  for  com  and 
tobacco  being  laid  out  and  connected  with  the  river  by  channels, 
through  which  the  water,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inunda- 
tion, approached  closely,  and  rendered  irrigation  very  easy ;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  a  tremendous  bat- 
tery of  clouds,  and  enveloping  the  whole  country  in  a  dense  mass 
of  sand,  did  not  allow  of  any  exact  observations  being  made.  The 
many  channels  which  here  intersected  our  road  proved  a  disagree- 
able hinderance  in  our  "hurried  march,  and  although  the  clouds 
passed  by  without  bringing  any  rain,  yet  darkness  set  in  before 
we  had  reached  our  destination,  and,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
prevented  my  noticing  the  whole  character  of  the  district. 

But  the  inconvenience  soon  increased  when  we  entered  upon 
the  swampy,  grassy  border  of  the  river ;  for,  although  a  small  fire, 
on  the  dry  shore  to  our  left,  held  out  to  my  companions,  who  were 
traveling  almost  without  supplies,  the  prospect  of  a  rather  poor 
supper,  a  long  line  of  fires  in  tie  midst  of  the  river  promised  Item 
better  fare.    Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the 
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ground  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  made  straight  for  them. 
My  friends  were  not  even  deterred  when  we  reached  a  narrow 
dike  scarcely  fit  for  one  horse,  and  in  great  decay,  and  which  the 
guide  declared  to  be  the  only  path  leading  through  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter separating  us  from  the  encampment.  Thus  we  boldly  entered 
upon  this  dike,  but  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  it  was  pronounced,  even  by  these  people,  so  well  accustomed 
to  an  amphibious  life,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps.  While  engaged  in  this  most  danger- 
ous proceeding,  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, falling,  with  his  horse,  down  the  dike  into  the  water ;  and  al- 
though, with  his  native  agility,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self, with  a  few  contusions,  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  horse  out  from  the  hollow  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  my  companions  asserting  that  it  was  dead,  and  want- 
ing to  leave  it  behind.  At  length  we  got  away  from  the  dike, 
and,  finding  a  ford  through -the  water,  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment, which  was  pitched  on  a  narrow  neck  of  grassy  land,  and 
completely  dazzled  us  with  the  glare  of  its  many  fires,  coming,  as 
we  did,  out  of  the  darkness.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
two  hamlets  of  Songhay,  called  Inzammen  and  Takankamte,  were 
visible  likewise  by  their  fires. 

The  encampment  belonged  to  some  K61  e'  Suk,  who  manifested 
a  rather  thievish  disposition ;  and,  although  not  altogether  inhos- 
pitable, they  were  unable  to  treat  my  companions  well,  as  in  the 
swampy  lowland  there  was  an  entire  want  of  fire- wood.  It  was 
one  of  those  encampments  which  contributed  in  a  great  measoie 
to  ruin  my  health,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew  which 
fell  during  the  night.  Meanwhile  my  servant,  who  was  a  most 
faithful  person,  was  searching  the  greater  part  of  the  night  for  his 
pistols,  which  in  his  fall  he  had  lost  in  the  swamp. 

Friday^  May  26ik.  While  my  companions  stiU  lagged  behind  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  lost  supper  by  a  good 
breakfast,  I  set  off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  swampy  ground ;  and,  fearing  lest  we  might  again  be  entan- 
gled in  these  interminable  low  grounds,  we  kept  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river,  over  the  gentle  sandy  downs,  bare  at  first, 
but  afterward  clad  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grass.  But 
some  of  our  companions  who  overtook  us  would  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  our  northeasterly  direction,  and  led  us  back  again  to  the 
border  of  a  broad  swampy  sheet  of  water,  which  is  called  Terirart, 
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and  at  this  spot  formed  a  shallow  water  full  of  water-plants  and 
geese,  but  gradually  widening  to  a  very  extensive  swamp,  which 
again  increased  to  a  large  open  branch.  The  river,  however, 
which  was  now  almost  at  its  lowest  level,  must  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  the 
downs  of  snow-white  sand,  which  at  present  separated  the  princi- 
pal trunk  fix>m  the  swamp,  must  appear  like  a  narrow  sand-bank 
in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

Behind  these  downs,  but  separated  from  the  main  branch  by  a 
smaller  creek,  called  "  the  fidse  river,"  Eghlrreu-n-baho,  lies  the 
hamlet  E'gedesh,  which  at  the  present  season  was  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  being  scattered  over  the  islands  in  the  river.  The 
three  villages  Garbame,  E'm-n-Tab<5rak,  and  Nsh^rifen,  are  situa- 
ted on  its  opposite  southern  bank. 

Exchanging  at  this  remarkable  spot  our  east-northeasterly  di- 
rection for  an  east-southeasterly  one,  we  encamped,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  under- 
wood which  girded  its  shores,  and  after  a  short  time  we  were  here 
joined  by  El  Bakay.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  beybnd  this 
place,  at  the  downs  called  Ghadlr,  this  large  backwater  joins  the 
river,  and  here,  when  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  we 
ascended  for  a  while  a  higher  level,  consisting  of  sandstone  rock 
in  a  state  of  great  decomposition ;  but  after  a  march  of  three  miles, 
again  descended  to  its  shores,  the  river  being  here  ftdl  of  green 
islands,  with  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  Two  miles  ferther  on,  we  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Tewilaten,  or  Stewflaten,  at  the  side  of.  a 
rather  poor  encampinent  of  the  Kfl-Tebank6rit.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  poor  condition,  the  people  slaughtered  two  oxen  on  our 
behalf. 

I  had  this  day  still  farther  cause  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  were 
traveling  along  the  north,  and  not  along  the  south  side  of  the  riv- 
er ;  for  while  we  ourselves  had  but  a  sHght  shower,  besides  sum- 
mer lightning  the  whole  of  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  after- 
noon a  considerable  Ml'  of  rain  took  place  beyond  the  river  in 
A'ribfnda. 

Before  we  started  I  began  conversing  with  the  people  of  the 
encampment  (the  chief  of  whom,  a  man  of  renowned  valor,  is 
called  .Hammalati)  in  a  cheerM  manner ;  whereupon  they  praised 
me  as  an  excellent  man,  but  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  candid 
avowal  that  the  preceding  night,  when  I  did  not  speak  a  word, 
they  felt  a  great  antipathy  toward  me. 
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Having  proceeded  at  a  tolerable  rate  as  far  as  tliis  place,  we  here 
once  more  relapsed  into  our  usual  slow  mode  of  progress ;  and  af- 
ter a  short  march  of  scarcely  three  miles  over  a  ground  strewn 
with  pebbles  and  small  stones,  and  clad  only  with  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, we  enx5amped  close  to  the  steep  bank  which  descended  to- 
ward the  river  opposite  the  island  of  Zamgoy,  for  here  we  were 
told  was  the  residence  of  Sadaktu,  the  chief  who  had  levied  such 
heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bamba.  As  the 
country  itself  did  not  present  any  features  of  interest,  it  was  some 
recompense  to  me  for  the  delay  we  met  with  in  this  place  that  the 
character  of  the  river  was  remarkable ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible,  I  prepared  myself  a  resting-place  on  the  slo^ 
of  the  bank,  which  was  thickly  overgrown  with  small  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district  through  which 
the"  river  takes  its  course  is  first  perceptible.  The  western  end  of 
a  small  island  is  entirely  surrounded  by  large  granite  blocks, 
which  have  given  to  the  island  the  remarkable  name  of  Tah6nt- 
n-6ggish,  clearly  indicating  that  even  the  natives  themselves  re- 
gard this  place,  for  him  who  comes  down  the  river,  as  the  "en- 
trance-rock," or  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district. 

The  island  of  Zamgoy  lies  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  densely  clothed  with  trees,  and 
containing  a  small  hamlet  or  adabay.  Besides  the  view  of  the 
river,  and  a  walk  now  and  then  over  the  desert  ground  in  our 
neighborhood,  where  I  observed  the  ruins  of  some  stone  dwell- 
ings, I  had  plenty  of  occupation  during  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing days  which  we  remained  here  in  conversing  with  the  natives. 

Sadaktu  himself  was  very  unwell,  and  greatly  wanted  my  med- 
ical assistance ;  but  after  I  had  made  him  feel  the  efficacy  of  my 
medicines  so  strongly  that  he  declared  every  evil  to  be  removed 
fix)m  his  body,  he  did  not  reward  my  zeal  with  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  nulk.  I  therefore  could  not  help  observing,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  most  niggardly  chief  I  had 
ever  met  with.  There  were,  however,  others  who  were  more  so- 
cial and  communicative,  if  not  more  liberal,  than  this  chief.  There 
was,  first,  a  wealthy  and  good-looking  man  of  the  name  of  Jemfl, 
of  the  Kdl-Burrum  or  the  people  of  Burrum,  who  evidently  orig- 
inate in  a  mixture  of  free  Songhay  people  and  I'mdshagh,  and  he 
himself  seemed  to  unite  in  a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  these 
different  nations,  while  his  rich  dress  and  his  embonpoint  proved 
that  he  was  not  an  austere  inhabitant  of  the  desert    A  great  deal 
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of  trouble  was  caused  me  by  another  man  of  the  name  of  Simsim; 
the  son  of  Sidi  A'mmer,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  a  very 
rich  A'moshagh,  who  was  totally  blind,  but  who,  nevertheless,  ex- 
pected me  to  restore  his  sight ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  my  friend 
El  Bakay  confirmed  him  in  this  belief,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him 
some  handsome  presents  for  himself. 

This  person  also  had  the  stately  appearance  peculiar  to  all  these 
easterly  Tawarek,  who  seem  to  have  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoil  of  the  native  Songhay  population,  the  latter  having  in 
a  great  measure  been  reduced  by  them  to  the  condition  of  serfe. 
■Almost  all  of  them  had  a  very  proud  bearing,  but  nevertheless, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition;  and,  although  of  a  wild  character  and  of  warlike  pro- 
pensities, they  have  an  easy  temper,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  from  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken 
seventy  cows  and  ten  slaves,  joined  us  here  in  the  endeavor  to 
recover  iheir  property.  They  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  them  and  that  hostile  chief;  and  I  was  very  glad 
when,  after  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  the  chief  returned  half  of  the 
spoil.  It  was  here  also  that  I  learned  that  the  whole  population 
of  A'lr,  under  the  command  of  Haj  ^Abdiiwa,  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Dfnnik,  or  Awelfmmiden-wdn-Bodhal,  and  the 
Ar^wan,  or  K^l-ger&.  The  tribe  of  the  Kfl-fadaye  enjoy  a  great 
name  in  this  region ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  they 
occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent Even  El  Bakay  himself  had  taken  a  wife  from  that  tribe; 
and  I  was  also  informed  here  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  descent 
from  sherffs. 

We  had  a  storm  almost  every  day  during  our  stay  in  this  place ; 
but,  although  we  ourselves  had  very  little  else  than  a  disagreeable 
sand- wind,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  heavy  fell  of  rain  in  A'ri- 
binda.  In  one  of  these  thunder-storms  we  nearly  lost  our  camiels, 
which,  headed  by  one  of  their  companions  that  had  lately  come 
from  A'zawad,  were  making  straight  for  that  district,  their  be- 
loved home,  and  had  proceeded  a  distance  of  some  miles  before 
they  were  overtaken. 

Wednesday,  May  Slst.  At  length  we  pursued  our  journey,  but 
only  for  a  short  march  of  two  hours ;  and  I  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  repeated  delays  and  sham  traveling,  that  I  prayed  earnestly 
that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  deliver  me  from  this  sort  of 
bondage.    Throughout  our  march,  the  bare  desert,  here  consisting 
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of  stony  ground,  torn  by  many  small  channels,  closely  crept  up  to 
the  fertile  bed  of  the  river,  where  a  green  swampy  lowland  gird- 
ed the  present  reduced  sheet  of  water.  Among  the  stones  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered,  fine  white  and  red  striped  rock 
was  discernible ;  and  I  observed  another  island,  with  a  rocky 
point,  toward  the  west 

The  ground  where  we  encamped  was  bleak  in  the  extreme, 
without  any  shade,  although  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
there  was  a  fine  grove  of  gerredh ;  but  as  these  trees  adorned  a 
cemetery,  my  companions,  from  superstitious  motives,  were  too 
much  afraid  to  choose  that  place  for  their  encampment  Althougl 
our  camping-ground  was  excessively  hot,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  lie  water  of  the  river  so  pleasantly  cool  at  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  high,  and  could  only  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the 
rocky  character  of  the  channel  and  to  its  considerable  depth. 
Nevertheless,  crocodiles,  as  well  as  river-horses,  were  numerom 

In  this  improtected  ground  we  remained  not  only  thiS|  but  the 
following  day,  although  the  place  was  as  uncomfortable  for  the 
people,  who  were  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  animals,  who  found  nothing  to  eat  here. 
The  sheikh  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  visit  Sadaktu,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Zamgoy,  and  from  thence  did  not  join  us  until  late  in  the 
evening.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  had  had ;  and  it  was 
here  that,  about  noon,  we  discovered  in  my  tent  a  large  bkck, 
poisonous  arachnoea,  or  spider,  the  body  of  which  measured  al- 
most two  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  like  my  companions  firom 
Timbtiktu  had  never  seen.  The  Tawarek  were  so  disgusted  at 
the  sight,  that  while  I  was  attentively  looking  at  it,  after  we  had 
killed  it,  they  threw  it  hastily  away  with  their  swords,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  it  again ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  abominable  creature  to  be  found  in  these  regiona 

The  excessive  heat  rendered  a  thunder-storm  which  we  had  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  highly  acceptable,  especially  as 
the  heavy  gale  was  followed  by  a  light  rain,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved the  burning  heat  of  the  sandy  soil.  It  was  highly  amusing 
to  me  to  observe  also,  this  time,  that  although  a  laige  leathern 
tent  had  been  pitched  for  the  sheikh,  nevertheless,  as  was  always 
the  case  when  a  thunder-storm  arose,  every  body  hastened  to  cany 
his  treasures,  especially  the  saddles  and  books,  under  cover  of  my 
small  European  tent,  which  had  now  withstood  more  than  four 
years'  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  mended  and  patched  in 
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such  a  manneT  that  the  original  material  was  scarcely  discern- 
ible. 

Friday^  June  2d.  We  at  length  left  this  place,  but  only  to  move 
on  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  an  encampment  of  a 
wealthy  man  of  the  name  of  Sidi  I'lemfn,  who,  although  belong- 
ln*g  to  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe,  was  living  among  the  Tawarek,  and 
had  been  settled  in  the  place  for  a  great  many  years.  The  con- 
trast between  the  open  river,  bordered  by  the  green  grassy  low- 
lands, which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  retiring  waters, 
and  the  bleak  desert  which  closely  approached  it,  was  very  re- 
markable, especially  a  short  distance  before  we  reached  the  en- 
campment, where  an  extensive  sandy  eminence  excluded  for  a 
while  the  view  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  of 
the  poisonous  feman,  and  the  short  herbage  called  "  ellob,"  made 
one  fancy  one's  self  transported  into  the  heart  of  the  desert 

Along  the  former  part  of  our  road  the  low  shore  of  the  river 
had  been  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  b^gu,  but  here 
there  was  none,  and  the  poor  camels  again  fered  very  badly.  In 
the  whole  of  this  district  along  the  river,  where  trees  are  very 
scanty,  the  camel  is  reduced  to  the  diet  of  b;frgu,  although  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  animals  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the  young 
acacia-trees  and  the  dry  herbage  of  the  desert.  All  circumstances 
considered,  my  camels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  my  kind  friend  and  protector  looking  about 
for  some  fresh  animals  to  enable  me  to  reach  more  favored  regions. 
He  therefore  determined  to  set  out  from  this  point  to  the  nearest 
of  his  "  kissib,"  or  herds  of  camels,  while  we  were  to  wait  for  him 
at  a  place  called  Tki-sherifen. 

The  river,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  about  900  yards  from 
our  camp,  had  here  a  very  shallow,  and  not  at  all  an  imposing 
appearance,  although  a  few  miles  below  it  enters  a  very  rocky 
district,  where  it  is  inclosed  by  steep  banks  and  broken  by  islets 
and  cliffs.  Four  boats  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  place  was 
called  Igdmaren. 

The  encampment  of  Sidi  Flemfn  was  large,  consisting  of  very 
spacious  leathern  tents,  where  Tawarek  and  Fiilbe,  and  some 
Arabs  also,  were  living  together  in  peaceful  community.  Al- 
though they  are  tolerably  wealthy,  they  have  only  asses,  and  no 
horses.  A  good  many  Tawarek  joined  us  here  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, and,  while  I  rewarded  the  most  respectable  among  them 
with  a  small  present  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  had  some  difficulty 
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in  satisfying  a  more  powerful  lord  of  the  name  of  MOd,  the  son 
of  Eldsa ;  and  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  his  companion, 
or  "dnhad,"  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  Europe,  raised  his 
pretensions  much  higher  than  his  master. 

The  blind  Simsim  also  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  troub- 
led me  not  a  little  with  begging  a  remedy  for  his  blindness. 
Among  other  chiefs,  there  was  one  whose  name  seemed  to  me 
rather  remarkable,  as  he  called  himself  El  I'sfahani ;  but  what  he 
or  his  ancestors  had  to  do  with  the  famous  town  of  I'sfahan  1 
could  not  make  out.  Sf di  Ilemfn  treated  us  well  with  a  number 
of  large  dishes  of  rice,  but  the  food  being  prepared  without  any 
salt,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it,  and  was  the  more  grateful  at  being 
furnished  in  the  evening  with  a  rich  supply  of  milk. 

Saturday^  June  8d.  While  my  protector  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  desert,  I,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  continued  my 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  now  almost  be- 
come a  second  home  to  me,  and  with  its  many  backwaters,  islands, 
and  cliflfe,  afforded  me  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  our  encampment  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former 
settlement  or  dwelling-place,  after  which  the  sandy  downs  receded 
a  little  from  the  bank,  affording  comfortable  ground  for  a  good 
niunber  of  Tawarek  encampments.  Having  then  left  on  our  right 
an  extensive  swampy  lowland,  which,  during  the  highest  state  of 
the  river,  becomes  inundated,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
rocky  district,  through  which  the  river  has  to  pass.  After  a  very 
short  march,  we  encamped  in  a  place  called  Himberfmme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indisposition  of  my  friend  Mohammed  ben  Khottar. 

The  slope  where  we  halted  was  very  handsomely  adorned  with 
fine  shady  tab6rak,  and  the  river  was  here  free  from  rocks,  being 
divided  into  two  branches  by  a  low  sand-bank,  while  a  mile  high- 
er up  a  mighty  ledge  of  granite  rocks  projected  into  the  water. 
But  about  1000  yards  below  our  halting-place  the  river  presented 
a  very  wild  aspect,  a  considerable  rocky  island,  consisting  of  im- 
mense granite  blocks,  together  with  a  rocky  ledge  projecting  from 
the  high  bank,  shutting  in  half  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  forc- 
ing it,  with  a  direction  from  S.  SO**  E.  to  K  30^  W.,  into  a  chan- 
nel of  probably  not  more  than  360  yards  broad.  This  remarkable 
place,  where  the  river,  when  it  is  fall,  must  form  a  very  powerful 
current,  is  called  Tin-alshiden. 

The  heat  of  the  day  having  passed  by,  we  continued  our  march, 
cutting  off  the  bend  of  the  river  over  a  ground  which  was  at  first 
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bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  after  a  while  became  over- 
grown with  stunted  talha-trees,  a  few  siwak,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  letem ;  till,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  river  again  8p- 
proached  on  our  right,  being  here  free  from  rocks,  and  bordered 
by  a  grassy  lowland  richly  clad  with  the  famous  b^gu.  On  our 
left,  a  few  tobacco  plantations  gave  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  although  on  this  side  only  a 
nomadic  encampment  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
hamlet  appeared.  The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  Tin- 
sherlfen. 

As  the  river  takes  here  a  very  winding  course,  meandering 
along  between  steep  banks,  we  again  left  it  at  some,  distance  on 
our  right,  ascending  from  a  low  swampy  inlet  upon  higher  ground, 
where  we  passed  another  Tawarek  encampment,  and  then,  as 
darkness  was  setting  in,  we  again  descended  to  the  green  shore, 
where  the  river  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  islands.  Parallel  with 
the  bank,  a  shallow  grassy  swamp  stretched  along,  and  from  be- 
yond the  southern  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  a  village  was  seen. 
On  the  largest  of  the  islands,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
nearest  to  our  side,  was  the  residence  of  Kara,, the  father  of  a 
young  man  named  SaJa,  one  of  the  pupils  of  El  Bakay.  This  was 
the  reason  why  my  companions,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  evening,  and  although  the  island  was  at  present  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  deep  channel,  entertained  the  absurd  idea 
of  crossing  over  to  the  latter.  It  was  only  after  much  uncertainty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  that  we  decided  upon  encamping  on 
the  narrow  neck  between  the  swamp  and  the  river. 

In  this  place  we  remained  the  four  following  days,  my  protector 
not  returning  until  the  third  day,  and  my  patience  was  again  put 
to  a  severe  trial.  But,  altogether,  the  stay  here  was  not  so  unin- 
teresting, as  we  received  a  great  many  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  districts.  First  there  came  Kara,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  a  stately-looking  old  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
tobe,  with  a  white  shawl  round  his  head.  Having  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  he  stated,  without  the  subject  being  brought 
forward  by  myself,  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  Christian  had  come 
down  the  river  in  a  large  boat  with  a  white  tent,  and  the  river 
being  then  full,  had  passed  without  any  accident  the  rocky  pas- 
sage ahead  of  us.  But  he  added  that  the  K^-terarart  had  attack- 
ed him  at  Zamgoy.  Park  had  passed  this  place  in  the  morning, 
while  he  (Kara)  was  encamped  with  his  people  on  the  sandy 
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downs  of  A'ribfnda.  This  chief  himself,  although  he  was  not  at 
all  hospitable,  had  really  something  in  his  demeanor  which  might 
inficate  a  descent  from  a  nobler  stock,  but  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  less  nobk 
tribes  of  the  Tawarek  in  general.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  Tin-sherffen,  is  taken  from 
the  supposed  origin  of  these  people — ^from  sherife.  And  here  in 
this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  one  of  Burrum,  where 
the  great  river,  after  having  made  this  remarkable  bend  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  changes  its  easterly  course  into  a  southeasterly 
one,  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  earliest  Mohammedan  settleis 
along  the  Niger. 

I  here  also  first  came  into  more  intimate  relation  with  that  re- 
markable tribe  the  Kfl  e'  Siik,  who  seem  to  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  among  these  nomadic  tribes,  although  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  elucidate  all  the  points  connected  with  their  history,  for 
they  themselves  take  very  little  interest  in  historical  facts,  and  if 
there  exist  written  records  they  are  not  generally  known.  But 
this,  much  is  certain,  that  these  Kfl  e'  Siik  have  been  so  called 
from  a  place,  Suk,  or  at  least  generally  called  Suk,*  situated  at 
the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  this  point,  and  six  from 
G6g6,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place  in 
former  times,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Sonni  *Ali,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  still  greater 
.  conqueror  Haj  Mohammed  A'skla.  The  original  name  of  this 
place  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  out,  but  it  is  no  doubt  that 
very  place  which,  by  El  Bekrif  and  other  Arab  geographers,  aft- 
er the  name  of  the  tribe,  has  been  called  Tadem^kket,  and  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled  over  this  region. 

This  large  and  well-built  town  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  various  tribes,  although  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  my  in- 
formants were  right  yhen  they  asserted  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  living  there,  together  with  the  Hogdr  and  the  Kdlowl,  as 
from  this  statement,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  in  this  place 

*  The  reader  need  not  be  under  the  impression  that  the  name  "silk"  indicate 
Arabic  influence,  for  the  word  is  of  the  most  extensire  Semitic  range. 

t  El  Bekii,  who  is  the  only  reliable  anthority,  in  the  edition  of  de  Slane,  p-  W^ 
et  aeq.  The  distance  of  nine  days  from  Gogd,  according  to  El  Bekrf,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  rate  for  heavily-laden  caravans,  corresponding  well  to  six  dajs  of 
light  camels  or  mehira.  See  the  itinerary  (wm  Tawdt  to  this  place,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Of  the  (erroneous)  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  town,  I  have  spoken  on 
a  former  occasion.     See  ante,  p.  8S5. 
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a  mucli  more  remarkable  example  of  a  communitj  founded  by 
several  Berber  tribes  together  liian  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
A'gadea  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Siik  has  settled  upon 
this  tribe,  who  still  form  quite  a  separate  body,  being  distinguished 
from  the  neighboring  tribes  for  their  learning  and  peaceable  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  several  respectable  men  of  this  tribe,  I  received  a  visit 
also  irom  Nassaru,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefi  named  Kho- 
z^maten.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  that  I  saw  in  this 
country.  Her  decent  apparel  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
her  beauty,  for  over  her  under-gown  she  wore  an  upper  garment 
of  red  and  black  sUk,  in  alternate  stripes,  which  she  occasionally 
drew  over  her  head.  Her  features  were  remarkable  for  their  soft 
expression  and  regularity,  but  her  pereon  rather  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Tawarek.  Seeing  that 
I  took  an  interest  in  her,  she  half-joldngly  proposed  that  I  should 
marry  her ;  and  I  declared  myself  ready  to  take  her  with  me  if 
one  of  my  rather  weak  camels  should  be  found  able  to  support 
her  weight  As  a  mark  of  distiiyetion  I  presented  her  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, which  I  was  always  accustomed  to  give  to  the  most 
handsome  woman  in  an  encampment,  the  rest  receiving  nothing 
but  needles.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  comeliness,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me,  not  less  than  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakdy.  These  noble  Tawarek  ladies  furnished  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  extreme  liberty  which  the  females  be- 
longing to  this  tribe  enjoy ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see 
the  pipe  pass  continually  from  their  mouths  to  those  of  the  men, 
and  from  the  latter  back  again  into  the  mouths  of  the  women. 
In  other  respects,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  surpass  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  of  Tadem^kka,  of  whose  virtue  El  Bekrf 
speaks  in  rather  doubtful  terms. 

Less  agreeable  than  the  company  of  these  people  was  the  arri- 
val of  the  blind  Simsim,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  rather  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation  of  having  ^is  sight  restored,  although 
my  friend  had  contrived  to  get  from  him  a  present  of  a  camel  and 
a  female  slave.  We  were"  here  also  at  length  joined  by  A'hmed 
Wadawi,  the  principal  pupil  of  the  sheikh,  whom  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  see  again ;  but,  being  fully  aware  of  the  slow  and  delib- 
erate character  of  his  master,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  never 
come  too  late.    Altogether  I  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived,  for, 
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although  apt  to  make  great  pretensions,  and  being  inspired  with 
too  great  zeal  for  his  creed,  he  was  nevertheless  a  cheerful  and 
good-natured  man,  and,  on  account  of  his  considerable  learning 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tawdrek  chiefs,  might  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  me  after  having  separated  from  the  sheikh.  He  had,  be- 
sides, acquired  some  useful  experience  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  straightforward  and  trustworthy  character  of  a 
Christian  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  an  Arab ;  for  having 
in  the  beginning  constantly  taken  the  part  of  my  former  guide, 
Weled  A'mmer  Walati,  against  myself,  he  had  been  cheated  in 
return  for  his  friendship  by  that  rascal,  and,  in  order  to  get  from 
him  what  was  due  to  him,  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  him  to 
A'ribfnda.  He  brought  the  news  from  Timbuktu  that  the  rebel 
chief  A'khbi,  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  persuade  to  i^tum  to 
his  former  allegiance,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Alkiittabu. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Tin-sherifen  the  weather  was 
excessively  hot,  the  heat  being  felt  the  more  severely,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  shade  near  our  encampment ;  and  as  my  tent 
was  almost  insupportably  hot,  iq.  order  to  obtain  a  little  shade  I 
wandered  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slope  which  rose  be- 
hind our  encampment,  and  here  lay  down  under  a  small  hajiLj, 
or  taborak.     From  this  spot  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  features,  here  deserved  mj 
full  attention^  and  even  more  than  I  was  able  at  the  time  to  be- 
stow upon  it,  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  protector,  my  companions 
were  rather  anxious  about  my  safety.    My  young  and  cheerful 
friend,  Mohanmied  ben  Khottar,  was  suffering  all  this  time  from 
severe  indisposition,  so  that  I  had  no  one  to  rove  about  with  me. 
A  little  lower  down,  the  road  recedes  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  short  distance,  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  lay  down  the  river, 
between  this  place  and  T6saye,  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  it  deserves,  in  order  to  facilitate  navigation.     Under  other 
jcircumstances,  I  should  have  made  a  special  drawing  of  this  re- 
markable locality  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  Park,  in  his  large  boat  (his  majesty's  schooner  Joliba), 
had  passed  through  in  December  or  January  without  accident,  re- 
assured me  perfectly.    Besides,  as  I  myself  had  to  travel  all  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  land,  I  had  to  take  care  not  to  excite  too 
much  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

From  this  spot  I  had  a  clear  prospect  over  the  point  where  the 
river,  issuing  forth  from  between  the  islands,  is  shut  in  by  t^o 
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masses  of  rock,  called,  I  think,  Shab6r*  and  Barr6r,  which  obstruct- 
ed it  like  a  sort  of  iron  gate,  although  the  passage  between  them, 
especially  at  high  water,  appeared  to  be  open  and  clear.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  the  difficulty 
of  the  navigation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sand-bank  which  is 
formed  a  little  above  this  strait  between  the  islands  and  the  bank. 
On  the  island  where  the  chief  Kila  resided,  also,  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  at  times,  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon,  appeared  like  a 
snow-white  boulder  of  quartz  rock,  started  forth  like  an  artificial 
terrace.  Higher  up,  the  river  was  encompassed  in  its  winding 
course  by  steep  banks ;  but,  in  one  spot,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  the  sandy  downs  formed  a  recess,  a  low  grassy  headland 
or  island  was  formed,  which  at  the  time  was  enlivened  by  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and' sheep,  and  was  adorned  by  stately  trees, 
especially  a  fine  group  of  dum  palms ;  for  diim  palms  apparently 
begin  to  prevail  here,  and  lower  down  the  river  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  great  numbers.  The  slopa  itself,  from  whence  I  over- 
looked this  scenery,  consisted  entirely  of  rock.  Quartz  and  mica 
slate  were  visible  every  where,  and  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  the 
latter  mineral  set  right  across  with  an  inclination  toward  east. 
The  evenings  were  beautiful,  and  nothing  afforded  me  greater  de- 
light than  to  walk  along  the  fine  sandy  beach  fiir  into  the  river. 
During  the  lowest  state  of  the  water,  this  beach  forms  a  junction 
between  the  main  land  and  the  island  where  Kala  resided. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  to  some  young  zangway,  the 
small  species  of  alligator,  which  every  evening  raised  their  cry 
from  the  swamp  where  they  were  left  by  their  dams.  It  sounds 
hke  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  they  were 
bred  purposely  in  this  backwater,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
fall  a  prey  to  some  larger  animal  in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  LXXVn. 

TO'SAYE,  OR  THE  NARROWING  OP  THE  RIVER.  —  BURRUM;  AN- 
CIENT RELATION  TO  EGYPT.  —  GREAT  SOUTH-SOUTHEASTERLY 
REACH. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  8th,  my  protector  returned  from 
his  herd  of  camels,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "  kissib,"  bringing  with 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Shabor  maj  not  be  the  name  of  the  island  and 
not  of  the  rock. 
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him  seven  fresh  camels.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  and  a  near  relative  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Sidi  'Ali. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  came  expressly  to  ask  me  whether  one 
of  our  steam-boats  would  be  able  to  cross  this  rocky  passage,  and 
I  told  him  that,  as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  cliar- 
acter  of  the  locality  from  this  point,  I  thor^ht  there  was  not  mucli 
difficulty  for  a  small  boat  or  launch,  at  least  during  the  highest 
state  of  the  river.  In  the  evening  he  sent  me  a  small  bidlock  to 
cut  up  for  our  journey,  and  a  short  time  afterward  a  camel,  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  exhausted  of  my  animala,  and 
it  now  appeared  as  if  we  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney at  a  more  accelerated  rate 

Friday^  June  9ih.  Having  taken  leave  of  all  the  new  fritods 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  here,  I  started  at  a  rather  late 
hour,  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but,  after  having  proceeded 
about  1400  yards,  turning  away,  and,  with  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, entering  the  stony  slope  of  the  desert  plateau,  which  here 
consisted  of  black  sandstone  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  this 
spot,  where  I  was  obliged  to  keep  away  from  the  bank,  the  great 
rocky  ledge,  to  which  Barr6r  belongs,  crosses  the  river.  This  rock, 
not  being  illumined  to-day  by  the  sun,  exhibited  the  same  black 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  locality,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  intercepts  the  navigation  for  larger  boats  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year. 

The  bare  rocky  slope  was  succeeded  by  sandy  downs,  whici 
surrounded  and  inclosed  small  irregular  vales,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  formed  of  small  black  stones.  A  little  ferther  on  ve 
passed  the  locality  called  Tin-rassen,  where  Sadaktu  had  once 
vanquished  a  superior  force  led  by  ATdibi,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  close  relation  which  subsisted  between  them,  had  come  to  at- 
tack him.  The  women,  hurrying  forth  from  the  encampment, 
had  met  their  kinsfolk  with  bare  breasts,  which  they  held  forth  to 
them  as  having  suckled  their  kindred,  and  implored  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  near  relationship,  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  own 
kinsmen.  But  this  appeal  for  mercy  being  without  effect,  Sadak- 
tu and  his  handftd  of  men,  inspired  with  fear  for  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  had 
beaten  the  superior  force  of  his  arrogant  relation,  and  killed  nine 
free  men  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  Tin-rassen  we  again 
reached  the  river,  at  that  remarkable  place  called  T<5flaye,  or  T(5fl4 
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where  the  noble  Niger  is  compressed  between  steep  banks  to  a 
breadth  perhaps  of  not  more  than  160  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth 
that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  bottom  has  not  been  found  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  sheikh,  who,  as  in  general,  had  slept  till 
late  in  the  morning,  overtook  us,  and  seemed  much  interested 
when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  a  small,  strong-built  steamer 
might  safely  cross  this  obstructed  passage,  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
current  being  too  strong,  it  might  be  assisted  by  chains  fastened 
to  the  rocks.  The  locality  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercourse  between  the  desert  and  the  province  of 
libtako,  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  in  general  prefer  crossing  the 
river  at  this  point,  which,  although  very  deep,  is  easily  passed  by 
the  camels  and  cattle,  while  in  other  places  they  have  to  swim  for 
miles. 

Immediately  beyond  this  narrowing  of  the  river  the  sandy 
downs  cease,  and  a  low  stony  level,  of  black,  dismal  color,  stretch- 
ed out  before  us.  The  river,  winding  along  this  tract  in  a  north- 
easterly bend,  and  illumined  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  same  large  and  noble  stream  which  I 
had  admired  higher  up.  The  black,  stony  ground  was  torn  by 
several  small  channels,  and  being  only  sparingly  clad  with  the 
sad-looking,  poisonous  bush,  the  "  feman,"  exhibited  a  very  mel- 
ancholy appearance.  But  gradually,  as  we  descended  from  this 
rough  ground  upon  the  green  shore,  clothed  with  the  rank  grass 
of  the  b^gu,  the  river  again  began  to  widen,  and  to  assume  its 
former  noble  character,  while  a  little  farther  on  a  large  island, 
called  "  A'dar-n-haut,"  was  formed,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  "We  encamped  opposite  the  place  where 
the  latter  again  joins  the  principal  branch,  and  where,  in  the  pres- 
ent low  state  of  the  river,  a  ledge  of  rock  was  seen  projecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  water,  and  numerous  isolated  clif& 
starting  forth  from  their  middle  course.  I  chose  my  camping- 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  among  the  trees, 
where  we  found  some  shelter  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day ; 
and  I  even  remained  here  during  the  following  night,  although 
all  the  people  tried  to  frighten  me  with  the  assurance  that  the  li- 
ons which  infest  the  neighborhood  would  not  leave  a  bone  of  my 
horses  and  camels. 

"We  were  visited  in  this  encampment  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  island,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Euma,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  their  brethren  in 
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Bamba*  Their  chief,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  was  greatlj  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fine  glossy  skin,  his  beautiful  black  and  hvelj 
eyes,  and  his  regular  Circassian  features.  The  dress  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  is  every  where  the  same — white  shirts  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  make,  sewed  together  of  narrow  strips  (only 
persons  of  higher  rank  adorn  them  with  a  little  silk  embroid- 
ery), and  long  white  trowsers,  besides  a  miserable  bandage  of 
native  cotton  tied  round  the  head,  over  which  some  of  them 
wore  another  bandage  of  red  cloth.  All  of  them  had  slung  ovei 
their  shoulders  the  open  leathern  belt  with  which  they  gird  their 
waists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  intelligence  of  these  people 
seemed  very  limited,  and  it  was  impossiUe  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  serious  conversation  with  them.  I  was,  however,  fortunately 
enabled  to  buy  some  rice  with  cotton  strips. 

Saturday^  June  lOth,  As  if  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  whole 
life  in  this  region,  we  this  day  only  moved  on  three  miles,  keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  several 
islands,  and  gradually  took  a  more  southerly  direction.    The 
whole  of  thid  part,  of  the  river,  the  valley  of  which,  including  the 
islands,  measures  certainly  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  is 
called  Burrum,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Son- 
ghay.    There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  that  a  Pharaoh  once  came 
from  Egypt  to  this  spot,  and  again  returned.    This  story  would 
at  least  imply  an  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  should  not,  I 
think,  be  viewed  incredulously ;  for,  if  it  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever, it  would  certainly  attach  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  itself 
and  not  to  a  place  which  possesses  no  great  historical  importance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  is  the  sppt  where  the  great  river,  which  here  makes  a  bend 
from  a  westeasterly  into  a  southerly  direction,  is  nearest  to  Egypt 
Let  it  be  fiirther  taken  into  account  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
oasis  of  Aujila,  which  lies  on  the  great  commercial  road  from 
Egypt  to  these  regions,  were  the  first  who  opened  this  westeni 
part  of  Negroland  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs.    The  whole 
history  of  Songhay  points  to  Egypt ;  the  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  rightly  constructed,  inclines  to  this  quarter; 
and  it  is  easily  to^be  imderstood  how  Herodotus,*  on  receiving 
the  news  that  so  large  a  river  was  running  eastward,  in  such  a 
northerly  latitude  as  nearly  18°,  could  conceive  the  opinion  that 
this  was  the  Upper  Nile.    Even  in  more  modem  times,  we  find 

*  Book  ii.,  chap,  xxxii.,  r^  6ddy  itoievfuvovg  irpbc  ^e^vpov  dvefiov. 
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Egyptian  merchants  established  from  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
town  of  Bfru,  or  Walata,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Ghadames  and 
Tafilflet ;  the  principal  commerce  of  Gagho  and  Kiikia  was  di- 
rected toward  Egypt,  and  the  large  commercial  entrep6t — Siik — 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem^kka,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Burrum,  on  that  great  high  road,  was  evidently  founded  for  that 
purpose. 

Formerly  there  were  three  villages,  containing  a  considerable 
population,  till,  about  eleven  years  ago,*  the  Fiilbe,  under  the 
command  of  *  Abd  Allahi,  the  uncle  of  the  present  ruler  of  Masina, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  very  energetic  and  warlike  chieftain,  made 
an  expedition  to  this  place  with  about  6000  horse  and  20,000  foot, 
while  the  whole  of  the  Tawarek,  the  AweMmmiden,  Igwadaren, 
and  Tadem^kket,  collected  together  near  Tondibi,  did  not  dare  to 
offer  them  open  battie.  Destroying,  then,  those  villages  of  Bur- 
rum,  the  Fulbe  transferred  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
nearly  4000  people,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Gundam. 

A  good  deal  of  rice  is  here  cultivated,  the  cultivation  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  this  region  being  said  to  have  proceeded  from  this  very 
locality,  a  feet  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  an- 
cient intercourse  witii  Egypt.  Even  now,  those  among  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Burrum  who  belong  to  the  Tawarek  tribe  of 
the  Tadem^kket  are  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  their  more 
refined  manners ;  and  I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  emi- 
nent men  among  them,  named  E'nnas  and  Ged^ma,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  his  corpulency. 

At  the  place  where  we  chose  our  encampment,  the  low  grassy 
shore  was  greatiy  compressed,  a  steep  bank  of  black  sandstone  ris- 
ing to  about  thirty  feet  elevation  close  behind  us,  and  forming  at 
the  top  a  flat  level,  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  which,  if  a  person 
turned  his  back  to  the  river,  offered  almost  the  same  view  as  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  waste ;  but  as  soon  as  one  directed  one's 
eyes  southward  the  picture  was  entirely  reversed ;  a  magnificent 
stream,  studded  with  rich  grassy  islands  and  affording  the  most 
refreshing  breeze,  appeared  in  sight. 

The  sheikh  had  so  many  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  opposite  our  encampment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  here 
several  days ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  made  us  move  on  a 
little.  However,  we  only  proceeded  for  about  the  distance  of  a 
mile,  leaving  this  steep  rockjr  bank  behind  us,  the  ground  remain- 

*  This  passage  was  written  in  1854. 
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ing  stony,  clad  with  nothing  but  small  stunted  trees.  Here  ve 
encamped  again  near  the  border  of  the  green  shore,  where  alone 
the  soil  was  soft  enough  to  admit  the  pegs,  opposite  a  long  saDd- 
bank,  which  was  the  resort  of  numerous  flocks  of  white  water- 
fowl. Of  course  this  sort  of  progress  did  not  exactly  suit  my 
wishes,  and,  in  order  to  soothe  my  discontent,  El  Bakay,  soon  aft- 
er we  had  encamped,  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  order  to  cheer  me 
up,  telling  me  that  he  had  heard  that  there  really  had  been,  as  I 
conjectured  myself,  a  letter  fix)m  Haj  Beshlr,  with  my  parcel,  and 
enumerating  tiiose  of  his  pupils,  or  tdlamid,  whom  he  wanted  to 
send  along  with  me. 

There  being  no  stated  market-place  aU  along  this  river,  the  buy- 
ing of  provisions  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  although  the  only  produce  of  this  district  is  rice,  tha; 
article  is  never  to  be  obtained  in  a  prepared  state.  Kothing  bm 
k6kesh,  that  is  to  say,  rice  in  the  husk,  is  procurable ;  and  this  is 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  by  Europeans  who  attempt 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  they  must  always  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  time  in  getting  ready  and  cleaning  their  rice.  I  here 
bought  the  n^eka  of  this  kind  of  rice  for  two  dr^a  of  tari,  equal 
to  forty  shells.    Butter  fetched  twenty  dr'a  per  n^ffeka. 

During  our  two  days'  stay  in  this  place  I  received  some  valua- 
ble information  fix>m  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Mo- 
liik,  who  were  settled  in  A^riblnda,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  kept  up  a  small  trade  with  libtako,  which 
is  distant  fix)m  here  about  ten  days'  march.  The  river  being  here 
so  broad,  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  hear  from  these  people 
that,  in  average  years,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  it  is 
fordable  in  several  places. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  visit  of  these  mixed  Berbers  was 
that  of  a  man  called  Mohammed,  who,  with  eight  companions,  was 
on  his  way  from  G6g6,  his  native  place,  to  Bamba  by  water,in  a 
middle-sized  boat^  thus  proving  that  the  water  communication  be- 
tween those  places  was  still  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  total  po- 
litical ruin  of  the  coimtry,  and  that,  too,  at  the  present  season  rf 
the  year,  when  the  water  was  at  its  very  lowest  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  belonging  to  the  mulatto  stock  of  the  Rumi,  and  spoke  only 
Songhay.  He  also  brought  me  the  latest  news  from  the  districte 
&rther  eastward,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  owing  to  the  rebel 
army  of  Zab^rma  having  been  beaten  by  the  Governor  of  Tamka- 
la,  the  road  by  Say  was  open. 
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Tuesday,  June  13th.  Having  had  a  thunder-storm  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  but  without 
rain,  we  started  at  a  rather  late  hour  along  the  grassy  shore,  which 
gradually  becomes  lower,  and  is  filled  with  numerous  small  ponds, 
till,  after  proceeding  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  rocky  ground  be- 
gan to  rise  to  the  surface  on  our  left.  It  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  steep  cliflfe,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  120  feet ;  but  although 
during  the  inundation  it  is  closely  approached  by  the  river,  at 
present  a  narrow  passage  was  left  along  the  green  shore.  A  heavy 
gale  raised  the  waves  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height;  but 
the  sky  was  so  overcast  and  enveloped  in  fog  that  nothing  of  the 
opposite  shore  was  to  be  discovered. 

Numerous  small  torrents  had  intersected  the  cliflfe,  while  a  thick 
bush  of  an  unknown  species  lined  the  foot  of  them.  A  little  fer- 
ther  on,  while  slightly  decreasing  in  height,  the  rocks  became  more 
regularly  stratified,  presenting  numerous  crevices  and  caverns. 

Having  then  passed  a  place  where  the  cliffi  formed  a  deep  re- 
cess, the  low  grassy  shore  extending  fiir  into  the  rfv'e*;  we  were 
obliged  to  ascend  the  higher  level  for  a  while,  an  open  branch 
coming  dose  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  We,  however,  descend- 
ed again  after  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  near  two  magnificent 
sycamores,  and  encamped  at  11  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
growth  of  dum  bushes,  while  the  sheikh  himself  pitched  his  tent 
on  the  top  of  the  downs,  near  an  encampment  of  K^-tenakse,  a 
division  of  the  K^l  e'  Siik,  to  whom  belonged  also  another  en- 
campment upon  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  sandy  shore,  thickly  <50vered  with  ddm  bush,  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  retreat  of  numerous  lions,  and  we  were  warned 
not  to  encamp  here ;  but  we  preferred  exposing  ourselves  to  this 
slight  danger,  as  the  strong  wind  did  not  allow  us  to  pitch  our 
tents  on  the  top  of  the  downs.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  when  a  great  multitude  of  people  belonging  to  the 
different  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood— Tawarek,  Kdl  e' 
Suk,  Buma,  and  Songhay  gathered  round  us.  Many  of  them  had 
fine  features,  while  others  bore  distmctly  the  African  character. 
The  K^  e'  Siik,  who  seemed  to  presume  upon  their  learning, 
scanty  as  it  was,  brought  forward  their  religious  prejudices,  and  I 
had  a  sharp  disputation  with  them. 

The  whole  of  this  district  still  belongs  to  Burrum.  The  Buma 
seemed  to  have  also  a  hamlet  of  their  own  in  this  tract  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  river,  and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  off.    A  great 
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deal  of  rice  is  cultivated  hereabouts.  I  bought  some,  and  had  it 
pounded  by  two  females,  one  of  whom,  during  her  work,  laughed 
and  made  meiry  almost  without  interruption,  while  her  compan- 
ion, who  was  of  a  more  suUen  temper,  rendered  herself  guilty  of 
theft,  but  was  caught  in  the  fact 

Almost  all  the  slaves  of  these  Tawarek  wear  nothing  but  a 
leathern  dress,  that  of  the  females  consisting  only  of  a  long  apron, 
while  the  males  very  often  provide  themselves  with  a  tight  shirt 
or  kilt  of  the  same  material. 

From  all  that  I  observed,  I  must  conclude  that  the  state  of  the 
morals  of  these  Tawdrek  slaves  is  very  low,  particularly  those  of 
the  K61  e'  Siik.  The  latter  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  fixed 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  commerce  centred,  and  have  thence  contracted  manners 
which  were  strange  to  their  origin.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  prostitution,  as  a  proof  of  hospitality, 
has  been  in  practice  among  various  Berber  tribes  of  North  Aim, 

Wednesday,' June  l^th.  Having  staid  here  during  the  forenoon, 
we  started  late  in  the  day.  My  protector  remained  behind  in 
order  to  settle  some  business,  while  I  proceeded  in  advance  with 
the  most  trustworthy  of  his  pupils,  first  keeping  close  along  the 
river,  which  here  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth  quite  near 
the  ohoTGj  but  farther  on  turning  away  to  some  distance  finom  it 
through  the  plain,  which  was  here  well  dad  with  small  talha- 
trees.  Thus,  after  a  mareh  of  about  four  miles  from  our  former 
encampment,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  behind  which  a  broad 
belt  of  swampy  meadow  ground  stretched  along  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  fiom  the  river  itself  The  higher  level  soon 
became  more  rocky,  being  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  between 
which  numerous  footprints  of  the  giraffe  were  visible.  It  was 
pleasantly  undulating,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock 
intersecting  it  like  a  wall.  Having  here  heard  fix>m  a  shepherd 
who  was  watering  his  flock  at  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  recent 
fall  of  rain  that  there  was  an  encqjnpment  at  some  distance,  we 
gave  to  our  course  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  soon  reached 
a  village  lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
consisting  of  huts,  and  inhabited  conjointly  by  some  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bu-'AH,  and  some  poorer  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
K61  e'  Siik.  The  huts  consisted  of  matting,  and  were  very  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  each  of  them  having  two  doors,  one  on  the 
north  and  another  on  the  south  side,  both  of  moderate  dimensions. 
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It  waa  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  here,  and  there  be- 
ing an  entire  want  of  trees,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  little  fire-wood ;  nor  was  there  any  good  byrgu  for  the  horses, 
the  river,  which  here  divided  into  two  branches,  being  too  deep 
to  allow  this  rank  grass,  which  prefers  the  swampy  lowlands,  to 
grow  to  any  extent  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  could 
not  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  companions,  who  were  very 
fond  of  a  good  supper;  hence  El  Bakay  himself,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  passed  this  locality,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  directed  his  steps  to  another  en- 
campment ferther  on.  This  was  also  the  reason  of  our  following 
day's  march  being  limited  to  a  few  hundred  yards.  We  thus  ex- 
changed our  encampment  at  Isabegen  for  that  of  El  Bakay's  at 
Afi&kan  Imb^gge ;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous to  us,  as  the  high  level  presented  here  a  most  dreary  aspect, 
being  almost  totally  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  border 
of  the  river,  however,  bore  a  very  different  character,  and  the 
swampy  lowlands  extended  to  a  great  distance,  intersected  by  a 
dead  water  which  at  present  had  no  connection  with  the  river. 
The  profusion  of  herbage  which  grew  in  this  locality  enabled  me 
to  buy  here  a  good  supply  of  butter,  although  the  country  in  gen- 
eral appeared  to  be  very  bleak.  A  large  island,  also,  is  formed 
in  the  river,  which  is  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  caUed  ETia. 
The  previous  afternoon,  we  had  observed  ahead  of  us,  to  the  east, 
a  mountain  chain  called  A'seghdrbu,  and  we  now  saw  it  more 
distinctly,  stretching  fix)m  east  to  west  15°  south. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tin-ger-6gedesh, 
who  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance  with  their  chiefe  Amare 
and  Sadaktu.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  noble  counte- 
nance and  superior  style  of  dress,  and  in  both  respects  resembled 
the  Tarabanasa,  whose  enemies  they  are.  Most  of  them  wore  black 
tobes,  the  black  alternately  interchanging  with  a  white  band ;  and 
I  counted  not  less  than  fifty  of  them,  all  decent-looking  men. 
After  a  while  I  hecaxae  very  good  jfriends  with  them,  although 
the  coromencement  of  our  intercourse  was  rather  awkward.  They 
had  had  some  dealings  with  Mungo  Park,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
fire  at  any  one  who  approached  him  in  a  threatening  attitude  ;* 

*  It  was  this  policy  of  Mango  Park,  which  he  no  doubt  adopted  mach  against  his 
own  inclination,  that  inspired  Major  Laing,  whbn  he  heard  of  it  in  Taw^t,  with  snch 
ominous  dread  of  the  fate  which  might  await  himself.    In  one  of  his  letters,  which 
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aad  having  lost  some  of  their  tribe  by  his  well-directed  balls, 
they  kept  at  first  at  some  distance  fix)m  me,  viewing  me  with  a 
rather  suspicious  and  malevolent  eye.  But  when  they  observed 
that  I  had  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  with  some  of  their 
party  they  convinced  themselves  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  wild  beasts,  or  "  tdwakast;"  for  such,  fix)m  the  reception 
they  had  met  with  from  Park,  they  had  supposed  all  Europeans 
tx)  be.  I  even,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found  here,  with  one  of 
the  K6[  e'  Siik,  the  life  of  Bruce,  published  by  Murray  in  1835. 
and  which  most  probably  had  been  the  property  of  Davidson,  thf 
K^  e'  Siik  having  brought  it  fix)m  A'zawdd,  where  it  had  been 
taken  by  Hamma,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakdy,  who,  about  the 
time  of  Davidson's  journey,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Tawdt  and  the 
country  of  the  * Arfb.  It  was  almost  complete,  only  ten  leaves  be- 
ing wanting,  and  I  bought  it  for  three  bendlg,  or  strips  of  indigo- 
dyed  cotton.  It  had  been  used*  as  a  talisman,  an  Arabic  charm 
having  been  added  to  it. 

Here,  as  in  general,  I  allayed  the  -suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  more  familiar  by  showing  them  some  pictures  of  men 
of  various  tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  which  sep- 
arated my  tent  from  the  encampment,  none  of  the  women  remained 
behind,  all  being  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  curious  and  nov- 
el exhibition ;  and  having  been  sent  about  their  business  when 
they  came  in  the  daytime,  they  again  returned  toward  night  in 
such  numbers  that  my  people,  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  mv 
small  tent,  which  became  endangered  by  these  imwieldy  creatures, 
endeavored  to  frighten  them  away  with  powder.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  they  would  not  stir  till  they  had  seen  the  pictures,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  each,  excited  their  great  de- 
light or  amazement  My  custom,  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
of  honoring  the  handsomest  woman  in  every  encampment  with  a 
looking-glass,  created  here  a  great  struggle  for  the  honor;  but  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  mother  by  giving 
the  prize  of  beauty  to  her  daughter,  who  was  rather  a  handsome 
person. 

I  had  the  opportanitj  of  inspecting  through  the  kindneBs  of  General  Sabine,  he  ex- 
claims, after  having  mentioned  that  he  met  a  Tirki  who  had  been  wonnded  bj 
Mnngo  Park :  '*  How  imprudent,  how  unthinking !  I  maj  even  say  how  selfish  was 
it  in  Park  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  after-communication  \  how  unjustifi- 
able was  such  conduct !"  It  was  on  this  account  that  Major  Laing  sent  back  the 
sailors  that  he  had  with  him,  and  almost  gave  up  his  design  of  navigating  the  river 
below  Timbifktu. 
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We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  we  had,  in  the 
morning,  a  confdderable  £ei11  of  rain,  which  lasted  several  houis, 
and  drenched  the  sheikh  and  his  followers  in  their  leathern  tent, 
while  my  old  and  worn  white  beU  tent,  pitched  in  this  open  ham- 
m4da,  withstood  the  rain  beautifully,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Tawarek,  who  all  came,  soon  after  the  rain  was  over,  to  see  if 
I  had  not  been  swamped  in  my  frail  dwelling,  which,  before,  they 
had  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

I  had  afterward  a  very  important  controversy  with  the  sheikh's 
petople,  in  which  I  had  to  make  use  of  all  my  energy  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  intention  of  following  up  the  shores  of  the  river : 
for  the  K61  e'  Suk  wanted  to.  persuade  the  sheikh  to  enter  here 
the  open  desert,  and  to  make  straight  for  the  encampment  of  their 
chief,  Khoz^maten,  who,  they  said,  would  provide  me  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  my  farther  journey.  They  were  seconded  in 
their  endeavor  by  all  the  eloquence  of  A'hmed  Wadawi,  El  Ba- 
kay's  favorite  pupil,  who  asserted  that,  after  the  heavy  rains  that 
had  &llen,  the  desert  afforded  plenty  of  herbage  for  the  horses. 
But  I  opposed  these  arguments  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
assuring  the  sheikh  that,  even  if  he  should  go,  I  would  not,  but 
that  I  should  pursue  my  route  straight  along  the  river ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
distinct  promise  which  he  had  given  me  of  conducting  me  to  G6g6. 
The  sheikh  then,  seeing  that  I  was  firm,  adhered  to  his  word,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  chie& 
of  the  Kfl  e'  Suk  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  meet  us  in  G6g6, 
while  we  continued  our  march  along  lie  river. 

Thus  we  left  tiiis  cheerless  camping-ground  in  the  aft;emoon, 
and  soon  descended  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  higher  des- 
ert tract,  which,  however,  after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in 
the  morning,  was  ftiU  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  We  then  passed 
several  encampments,  till  we  reached  the  low  grassy  shore  of  the 
river,  when  the  high  ground  on  our  left  was  intersected  by  sev- 
eral dry  water-courses,  and  obliged  us,  although  only  for  a  short 
time,  to  exchange  the  green  bottom  for  the  rocky  slope  at  a  place 
where  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  approached  closely,  was  full 
of  crocodiles. 

Entering  then  an  open  grassy  plain  intersected  by  several  chan- 
nels, and  making  our  way  with  dif&culty  through  this  swampy 
ground,  called  Erarar,  we  reached  about  dark  an  encampment  of 
K61  e'  Stik,  at  the  border  of  an  open  branch  of  the  river,  which 
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was  here  about  400  yards  broad.  The  locality  was  called  Tab6- 
rak,  though  not  a  single  tree  was  to  be  seen  hereabouts ;  the  whole 
district  is  here  stiU  called  E'ha.  The  open  river  afforded  a  very 
pleasant  sight,  as,  during  the  last  few  days,  I  had  seen  nothing 
but  swampy  creeks.  Toward  the  southeast  the  watery  plain  was 
bounded  by  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
shape  of  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation.  The  locaUty, 
however,  was  so  very  unhealthy,  that  I  could  not  long  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  outside,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  into  my  tent  at  an  ear- 
ly hour. 

Saturday,  June  nth.  On  leaving  our  camping-ground  in  the 
morning  we  had  to  cross  two  small  creeks,  and  then,  keeping 
along  the  swampy  plain,  soon  got  entangled  in  a  larger  sheet  of 
water,  which  stretched  along  the  foot  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  and  ap- 
peared to  intercept  our  passage.  We  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground,  which  here  was  full  of  water 
covered  with  water-lilies,  and  to  ascend  the  sandy  downs,  where 
we  passed  another  amazagh  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  swampy  plain,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  pre- 
sents one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  Thus  we  ascended  the 
northerly  oflfahoots  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  formed  undulating 
sandy  downs,  stretching  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mount, 
and  richly  clad  with  dtim  bush ;  but  we  soon  passed  them,  and  de- 
scended again  on  the  other  side  into  the  grassy  swampy  plain,  at 
present  dry,  but  intersected  by  a  creek  every  now  and  lien.  The 
river  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  mile  beyond  we  reached  an  encampment  of  the  Kfl  e'  Suk 
oonsisting  of  reed  huts,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Wadawi,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sheikh,  made  a  halt  and  unloaded  our  camels, 
when  we  suddenly  received  counter-orders,  and,  reloading  our 
camels  with  great  alacrity,  proceeded  on  our  njarch.  The  plain 
was  here  intersected  by  several  winding  channels,  where  we  ob- 
served numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
the  slaves  of  Khoz^maten,  who,  like  all  the  Tawarek,  were  about 
to  leave  the  river,  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the  desert,  and  the 
mountainous  tract  of  A'derar,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rains, 
fresh  herbage  was  springing  up.* 

*  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  names  <^  the  most  celebrated  wells  and  psstme- 
{^roands  of  A'derir,  some  of  which  were,  at  a  former  period,  the  sites  of  wealthT 
towns :  Am&in,  A'raba,  Tin-dartKn,  Tiinhan  or Giinhan,  Sifk  ore'  Sdk,  IjeosUsheo, 
A'zel-ad^,Kfda],  a  very  fine  district ;  E'n-d^hedtfit,  Taghelib,  Marret,  TslalMt,  Tt- 
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Here  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  keeping  close  along  the 
green  border  of  the  bot-ha,  and  passing  two  small  encampments, 
till  we  descended  agidn  from  the  rising  ground  into  the  green  bed 
of  the  valley,  which  was  here  about  three  miles  broad,  and  richly 
overgrown  with  daman-kadda  interspersed  between  the  diim  bush, 
with  which  the  small  isolated  sandy  downs  were  adorned,  besides 
a  little  "  *ashur,"  tursha,  or  Aschpias.  But  we  soon  received  an- 
other serious  warning  not  to  trust  to  this  low  swampy  ground,  for 
we  suddenly  observed  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  the  principal  river,  extending  in  front  of  us, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  regain  the  higher  ground. 

While  riding  a  while  by  myself  I  was  much  amused  in  observ- 
ing.our  motley  troop,  consisting  of  about  thirty  individuals,  some 
mounted  on  horses,  riding  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  on  camels, 
others  again  toiling  along  on  foot,  some  armed  with  guns,  and 
some  with  spears,  and  all  in  different  attire,  moving  along  this  low 
swampy  ground,  where  it  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  deepest  bot- 
tom, and  was  well  lined  with  bush.  It  being  tljen  noon,  the  sun 
was  very  powerfiil,  aod  when  we  reached  the  drier  ground  the 
heat  became  very  troublesome.  My  companions,  therefore,  were 
well  pleased  when  we  reached  a  village  of  the  Songhay,  or  rather 
of  that  division  of  them  which  is  called  Ibawajiten,  or  Ibaujiten, 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  the 
Songhay,  now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contributions, 
are  inhospitable  in  the  extreme ;  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the 
encampment  of  their  chief  at  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river,  where  we  were  to  look  for  quarters.  The  whole  district  is 
called  Abuba. 

Following  the  example  of  my  companions,  who  were  lightly 
laden  and  not  very  cautious,  I  was  ii^duced  once  more  to  enter  the 
swampy  grounds ;  and,  being  obliged  to  cross  two  boggy  channels, 
we  regained  with  difficulty  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  three  separate  groups  of  ddm  palms,  which  adorned  a  cem- 
etery. Here  we  endfcmped  in  a  small  field,  inclosed  with  feman, 
but  at  present  empty,  the  locality  being  called  Fagona. 

The  situation  on  these  high  downs  was  so  conspicuous,  that  my 
tent,  being  visible  at  a  great  distance  over  the  valley,  attracted  a 

ilakk^t,  A'swaj,  An-emellen,  An-Bittefen,  Asherdbbak,  Tin-z^waten,  T^jemart, 
El^i,  Dohendal,  Tin-ajdla,  E'n-rar,  Ej^rak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelhiit,  Dafelli^na, 
E'n-£fara. 
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great  proportion  of  the  neighboring  population,  among  whom 
there  were  also  some  Euma.  A  few  of  them  were  even  mounted 
on  horses,  although  of  a  very  unseemly  breed.  They  were  seated 
upon  a  very  awkward  kind  of  saddle,  which  was  merely  IhrowB 
over  the  horse's  back  without  a  belly-band,  and  quite  low  behind. 
Their  dress  was  also  poor,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bamba  and  Gh^rgo.  All  these  people  belong  u^ 
the  tribe  of  the  Ibawajiten,  and  were  remarkable  for  more  tim 
ordinary  ignorance.  Many  of  them  came  to  solicit  medicine  from 
me ;  and  one  can  not  wonder  that,  in  such  a  locality,  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevails,  for  the  whole  river  is  ahnost  entirely  lost  in 
a  broad  shallow  valley  of  about  three  miles  in  width,  which,  in  its 
present  low  condition,  bordered  by  steep  banks,  was  nothing  but 
a  labyrinth  of  small  creeks,  intercepting  swampy  meadow  gioxmdfl, 
although,  during  the  higher  state  of  the  inundation,  it  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  river,  and  form  one  large  stream.  Seeing  so  few 
trees  hereabout,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  all  the  people  speak  of 
the  number  of  li<jns  which  infested  this  district ;  they  even  begged 
us  urgentiy  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  them  during  the  night 

Sundat/y  June  18th.  Having  heard  nothing  of  lions  or  wild 
beasts  during  the  night,  we  prepared  early  for  our  departure,  but 
were  detained  some  time,  as  tiie  sheikh  had  again  business  to 
transact  as  a  general  padficator ;  these  Ibawajiten  having  pur 
chased  two  of  the  slaves  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken  fix>m  the  peo- 
ple of  Bamba,  and  not  feeling  inclined  to  return  them.  At  lengtli 
we  started,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  a  wide 
swampy  creek  which  deeply  indented  the  country,  while  it  af- 
forded a  beautiful  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  even  iq  the 
present  decayed  state  of  the  country  was  not  left  wholly  unprofit- 
able. At  length,  having  passed  several  small  channels,  we  re- 
gained the  border  of  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  vegetation,  although  the  melancholy-looking  feman  buab 
here  also  vindicates  its  right  beside  the  retem  and  the  talha-tree: 

We  at  length  resumed  our  southerly  direction,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed for  any  length  of  time  to  follow  a  •traight  course  aero* 
this  swampy  groimd,  being  recalled  by  some  of  our  companions, 
who  conducted  us  to  a  sandy  promontory,  with  projecting  gaani^ 
blocks  and  diim  bushes,  where  the  sheikh  had  made  a  halt,  oppo- 
site an  encampment  of  the  Songhay,  in  the  "  Ammas,"  as  thelm<5- 
shagh  call  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Although  I  was  sony  to 
break  off  our  march  so  soon,  the  view  fix)m  this  place  was  high'j 
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intexestiiig,  as  it  aflforded  a  distant  prospect  over  the  river,  if  I  may 
so  call  a  broad  swampy  valley,  hemmed  in  by  steep  banks,  inclos- 
ing in  the  midst  an  abundance  of  rank  grass,  and  scarcely  afford- 
ing at  the  present  time  the  aspect  of  an  open  sheet  of  water,  small- 
er and  larger  creeks,  and  more  extensive  ponds  being  formed  in 
every  direction.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  that  presented 
by  the  river  a  little  higher  up,  where,  corresponding  to  the  deep 
gulf  which  we  had  turned  roimd  in  liie  morning,  there  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  another  swampy  gulf,  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley  at  that  place  being  scarcely  less  than  eight  miles.  It  is  ev- 
ident, from  all  that  I  saw  here,  that  the  navigable  branch  of  the 
river  runs  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern 
bank. 

As  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  remain  here  during  the 
night,  we  had  already  pitched  our  tents,  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable, when  our  companions,  having  been  informed  that  in  a 
neighboring  encampment  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  good 
supper,  suddenly  started  off,  although  a  thunder-storm  gathered 
with  threatening  appearance  over  our  heads ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
encampment  was  not  fjEix  distant,  and  the  storm  passed  by  without 
rain.  This  encampment  belonged  to  the  K^  e'  Siik,  and  wa^^ 
very  considerable.  The  next  morning  several  very  decent-look- 
ing men  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  officious  friend,  A'hmed  el 
Wadawi,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  whole  road  to  Say  was 
safe.  All  these  people,  who  possess  a  smsdl  degree  of  learning, 
and  pride  themselves  in  writing  a  few  phrases  from  the  Kuran, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  still  enabled,  besides  small  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth 
and  needles,  to  give  away  some  trijBing  presents  of  this  kind. 

When  we  left  the  encampment,  which  was  at  about  800  yards 
from  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  we  had  soon  to  descend  a  rough  rocky  passage 
of  blackened  sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite  blocks,  in  a 
great  state  of  decomposition,  and,  passing  several  encampments  of 
Tawarek,  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'medfdderen,  we  entered  a  plain 
richly  wooded  with  talha,  hajilij,  retem,  feman,  and  the  poisonous 
euphorbia,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  grew  in  the  shade  of 
the  talha-trees. 

"We  very  nearly  became  embroiled  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  camps,  who  seized  a  small  box  which 
I  had  given  to  the  sheikh,  and  which  one  of  his  young  slaves  was 
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carrying.  I  was  riding  in  advance,  and  the  people  allowed  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  contenting  themselves  with  putting  some  ques- 
tions to  me.  The  whole  countiy  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  I,  in  conjimction  with  the  sheikh, 
was  to  establish  here  a  new  kingdom.  But  a  few  considerate  ad- 
monitions from  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  troop  brought 
the  Tawarek  to  reason ;  and  it  was  very  curious  to  witness  the 
theatrical  attitudes  which  one  of  these  simple-minded  but  energet- 
ic original  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  made  use  o^  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  author  of  the  riot  the  absurdity  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

After  some  slight  delay  caused  by  this  theatrical  mfcrwwzao,  we 
put  our  little  troop  once  more  in  motion,  following  our  former 
southerly  direction  till  we  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from 
the  sheikh  with  the  order  that  we  were  to  approach  nearer  the 
river.  Proceeding,  therefore,  in  a  southwesterly  direction^  we 
soon  came  to  the  exterior  embankment  of  the  river  reached  by  its 
waters  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  and  girt  by  a 
dense  grove  of  diim  bush  and  talha-trees,  but  destitute  of  the  nu- 
tritious hfrga. 

In  this  locality,  which  is  called  K6koro,  we  made  a  halt  in  order 
to  wait  for  El  Bakay ;  but,  as  he  did  not  come,  and  as  we  were 
unable  to  stay  in  this  wilderness  where  no  encampment  was  near, 
we  moved  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  almost  exact  southerly  di- 
rection, toward  G6g6,  G*aw6,  or  Ghago,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
the  Songhay  empire.  We  first  kept  along  the  border  of  the  green 
swampy  creek,  which  fisurther  on  presented  an  open  sheet  of  water, 
while  on  our  left,  between  the  dense  dtim  bush,  diim  palms  also 
began  to  appear.  But  about  two  miles  &rther  on,  leaving  the 
creek  for  a  while,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  where,  from  the  de- 
serted site  of  a  former  amazagh,  bearing  evident  traces  of  having 
been  the  resting-place  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattie,  my  compan- 
ions descried  in  the  distance  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees  of  G6g6. 
while  I  strained  my  eyes  yi  vain,  filled  as  I  was  with  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  at  lengtii  reaching  that  place. 

Descending  then  into  a  slight  depression,  we  reached  a  larger 
filddama,  which  soon  after  was  joined  by  a  considerable  branch 
from  the  northwest,  gradually  filling  with  water  as  we  advanced, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  river.  From  beyond  the  other  side  a 
very  comfortable-looking  encampment  became  visible,  and  almost 
induced  my  companions  to  give  up  the  plan  of  reaching  the  deso- 
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late  site  of  the  former  capital  of  this  Nigritian  empire ;  but  the 
fine  tamarind-trees  and  the  beautiftd  date  palms  burst  now  too 
distinctly  upon  our  view  to  allow  me  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  them  without  farther  delay.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
and  cheering  sight  to  behold  a  large  expanse  of  fields  of  native 
com  take  the  place  of  the  desert.  The  whole  country  became  one 
open  cultivable  level,  uninterrupted  by  any  downs ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  bid  £Eu:ewell  to  the  desert  forever,  and 
entered  the  fertile  region  of  Central  Negroland,  an  expectation 
which,  however,  was  not  ftilly  realized  by  what  I  observ^i  farther 
on.  But  here,  at  least,  even  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the 
country,  there  were  some  remains  of  industry,  and  the  stubble- 
fields  of  saba,  or  sorghum,  were  succeeded  by  tobacco  plantations, 
and,  after  a  slight  interruption,  by  rice-grounds  under  water. 
However,  darkness  set  in  before  we  reached  the  miserable  hovels 
of  Gr6g6,  and  we  encamped  on  a  large  open  area,  bordered  round 
about  by  detached  huts  of  matting,  fix)m  which  the  mins  of  a  large 
tower-like  building  of  clay  arose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  by 
a  fine  grove  of  rich  trees,  running  on  into  a  dense  underwood  of 
aiwak.     The  river  was  not  visible  from  this  point. 


CHAPTER  LXXVni. . 

THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  SO^^GHAY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Tuesday^  June  20th.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  out  that  G6g6  was 
the  place  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  a 
strong  and  mighty  empire  in  this  region,  I  felt  a  more  ardent  de- 
sire to  visit  it  than  I  had  to  reach  Timbuktu.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  had  become  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  on 
account  of  the  commerce  which  centred  in  it ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
ftdly  aware  that  Timbiiktu  had  never  been  more  than  a  provin- 
cial town,  although  it  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the 
neighboring  regions  from  its  being  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learn- 
ing. But  G'aw6,  or  G6g6,  had  been  the  centre  of  a  great  national 
movement,  from  whence  powerful  and  successful  princes,  such  as 
the  great  Mohammed  el  Haj  A^'skia,  spread  their  conquests  from 
Kebbi,  or  rather  Hausa,  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Fiita  in  the  west, 
and  from  Tawat  in  the  north,  as  &r  as  Wangara  and  M6si  toward 
the  south. 
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Cheered  at  having  reached  this  spot,  I  passed  a  tranquil  night, 
and,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  lay  down  outside  my  tent^  quiet- 
ly enjojdng  the  prospeet  over  this  once  busy  locality,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  statements  of  former  writers,  was  the 
most  splendid  city  of  Negroland,  though  it  is  now  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  small  and  miserable  population.  Just  opposite  to  my 
tent,  toward  the  south,  lay  the  ruined  massive  tower,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  principal  mosque,  or  j£ngerd-b^r,  of  the  capital,  the 
sepulchre  of  the  great  conqueror,  Mohammed.  All  around  the 
wide  open  area  where  we  were  encamped  was  woven  a  rich  oorona 
of  vegetation,  among  which,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  I 
discovered  different  species  of  trees  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  si^t 
o^  such  as  date  pahns,  tamarind-trees,  ngabor^,  or  sycamores,  and 
even  the  silk-cotton-tree,  although  the  q)ecimens  of  llie  latter  plant 
were  rather  poor  and  of  small  growth. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  for  some  time,  I  went  with  my 
young  Shuwa  lad  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river,  of  which, 
as  yet,  I  had  seen  nothing  here.  Emerging  fix>m  the  fine  grotip 
of  trees,  I  found  that  only  a  very  small  creek,  without  an  outlet 
at  the  present  season,  closely  approached  the  town,  while  an  ex- 
tensive swampy  lowland  extended  fiir  into  the  river ;  but  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  this  lowland  is  inundated,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  few  spots  which  rise  to  a  greater  height, 
and  are  adorned  with  talha-trees. 

At  present  the  name  of  G*aw6  is  given  not  only  to  the  site  of 
the  former  capital,  but  also  to  the  island,  and  even  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribfnda ;  and  I  once  supposed  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  was  situated  on  the  island,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  westeni 
bank.  The  fact  is,  that  in  former  times  there  were  two  distinct 
quarters  of  Gr6g6,  the  quarter  of  the  idolaters  on  the  western  bank 
toward  Gurma,  and  the  royal  and  Mohammedan  quarter  on  the 
eastern  bank  toward  Egypt,  whence  Islam,  with  its  accompanying 
civilization,  had  been  introduced.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lat- 
ter quarter  would  gain  over  the  former,  which  fix)m  the  b^inning, 
when  pagan  worship  was  prevalent,  was  no  doubt  the  more  con- 
siderable. 

Even  at  present,  when  all  this  ground  was  left  dry  by  the  re- 
tiring waters  and  formed  a  rich  grassy  island,  only  a  few  huts 
were  seen  on  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  A'ribinda. 
But  the  present  inhabitants  appear  scarcely  to  be  in  want  of  the 
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river,  for  only  a  single  seaworthy  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  four 
others  out  of  repair  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  natives,  when 
I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  miserable  state  of  their  craft, 
complained  that  they  had  no  wood  for  building  boats.  Between 
the  huts  and  the  little  creek,  which  by  means  of  a  northerly  branch 
serves  to  irrigate  the  rice-fields,  there  is  a  tobacco  plantation.  It 
is  here  that  the  finest  trees  are  grouped  together,  and  I  now  ob- 
served, that  besides  firom  twenty  to  twenty-five  date  palms,  which 
were  just  fall  of  firuit,  bordering  upon  ripeness,  there  were  two  or 
three  dum  palms. 

Having  tiius  surveyed  the  river,  I  took  a  turn  round  the  ham- 
let, which  altogether  consists  of  about  800  huts,  grouped  in  sepa- 
rate clusters,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  site  of  some  larger  buildings  of  the  former  city. 
While  walking  round  the  huts,  the  women  came  out  fiom  their 
"  huge,"  or  matting  huts,  and  gathered  cheerfiilly  round  us,  ex- 
claiming one  above  the  other,  *'Nas4ra,  nas&ra,  Allah  adkbarl" 
"A  Christian,  a  Christian:  God  is  great  1"  but  they  seemed  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  my  yoimger  Shdwa  lad  than  in  myself 
dancing  round  him  in  a  very  cheerful  and  fascinating  manner. 
Some  of  them  had  tolerably  regular  features,  and  were  tall  and 
of  good  proportions.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
very  different  fix)m  the  dress  of  the  women  in  Timbiiktu,  having 
a  broad  wrapper  of  thick  woolen  cloth  of  different  colored  stripes 
fastened  below  the  breast,  so  that  it  came  down  almost  to  their 
ankles,  and  many  of  them  had  even  listened  this  dress  over  their 
shoulders  by  a  pair  of  short  braces,  in  the  same  way  as  men  wear 
their  trowsers  in  Europe,  and  others  had  simply  &stened  it  firom 
behind. 

While  I  was  thus  walking  round  the  village  I  met  an  old  man 
who  greeted  me  in  the  most  cheerfiil  manner,  and  attached  him- 
self to  me.  From  what  he  intimated,  I  could  not  but  conclude 
that  he  had  come  into  dose  contact  with  the  Christian  who  so 
many  years  ago  navigated  this  river  in  such  a  mysterious  man- 
ner; but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  I 
could  not  make  out  half  of  what  he  said  to  me.  I  regretted  this 
the  more,  as  he  conducted  me  through  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  a 
long,  narrow  day  building  at  a  short  distance  west  firom  the 
mosque,  where  he  wanted  to  show  me  something  of  interest,  but 
the  owner  of  the  house  refused  me  admittance. 

Leaving  then  the  fiurthermost  huts  on  my  right,  I  turned  my 

Vol.  m.— H  h 
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steps  toward  the  jfnger^-b^r,  and  endeavored  to  make  oat  as  well 
as  I  could  the  plan  of  this  building. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  mosque  consisted  originally 
of  a  low  building,  flanked  on  tiie  east  and  west  side  by  a  large 
tower,  the  whole  court-yard  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  eastern  tower  is  in  ruins,  but  the  west- 
em  one  is  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  though  its  proportions 
are  extremely  heavy.  It  rises  in  seven  terraces,  which  gradually 
decrease  in  diameter,  so  that  while  the  lowest  measures  fix>m  forty 
to  fifty  feet  on  each  side,  the  highest  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
fifteen.  The  inhabitants  still  offer  their  prayers  in  this  sacred 
place,  where  their  great  conqueror,  Haj  Mohammed,  is  interred, 
although  they  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  repair  the  whole. 
The  east  quarter  of  the  mosque  evidently  was  formerly  the  most 
frequented  and  best  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  is  entirely 
girded  with  a  thick  grove  of  siw6k  bushes,  which  covers  all  the 
uninhabited  part  of  the  former  city.  The  town,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  seems  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  six 
miles.  According  to  the  statement  of  Leo,*  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  dwellings  in  general  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  style  of  architecture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  king,  although  even 
that  was  of  such  a  description  that  the  Basha  J6dar,  on  conquer- 
ing the  town,  wrote  to  inform  his  master,  Miilay  e'  Dh^hebi,  that 
the  house  of  the  Sheikh  el  Haram,  in  Morocco,  was  mucb  better 
than  the  palace  of  tha  A'skia.t 

When  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this  my  first  excursion  I 
found  a  great  crowd  of  men  assembled  there,  but  was  unable  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  one  who  might  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  into  any  amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Q6g6,  Their  sullen  behavior  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
&ct,  as  I  shall  mention  fiuilier  on,  that  they  had  behaved  rather 
treacherously  toward  the  Christian  who  had  visited  this  place 
some  fifty  years  before. 

I  endeavored  also,  although  in  vain,  to  buy  Indian  com  fiom 
the  inhabitants,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tawirek 
which  made  them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  my- 
self reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply 
of  tizak,  or  enfti,  that  is  to  say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  dts- 

♦  L.  vii.,  c.  8-  t  Jonm.  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  549. 
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itchum^  which  is  generally  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Ta- 
warek,  my  horses  having  &red  very  badly  for  some  time. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  Elhoz^maten,  Hammalaba,  and  the  other 
chief  men  of  the  K&  e'  Siik,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  cam- 
els, partiy  on  horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread 
out  between  the  mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  en- 
livened, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Alktittabu  returned  with  the  answer  that  he  would  meet 
the  sheikh  in  this  place  in  three  days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if 
G6g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight  historical  importance  as  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  native  chiefe  of  these  disturbed  re- 
gions and  a  European  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular  intercourse  along 
the  high  road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as 
well  as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbiiktu  to  G6g6, 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any 
mischance  befellmg  myself.  At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table 
being  broken,  I  was  obliged  to  finish  this  map  on  a  board  placed 
upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as  I  had  at  that  period 
neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business,  I  went  with 
the  sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  K^l  e'  Siik, 
who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefs,  Khoz^- 
maten  and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  al- 
though they  were  very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious 
circumstance  that  both  were  blind,  or  nearly  so ;  Hanna,  who  was 
the  elder  by  two  years,  had  only  one  eye,  and  Khoz^maten  was 
totally  blind;  notwithstanding  which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was 
able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  preparations  for  my 
home-journey  were  going  on,  although  slowly;  and  the  sheildi 
addressed  a  letter  in  my  favor  to  the  chiefe  on  the  road  along 
which  I  had  to  pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  from 
him.*  Notwithstanding  that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was 
on  hand,  the  locality  soon  became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  which  prevailed.    The  shade  which  was  afforded 

*  A  translation  of  this  letter  will  be  given  in  Appendix  XIY. 
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by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  river  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
firom  my  tent,  and  too  much  frequented  by  birds  to  be  of  any 
avail.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some  other  people 
induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small  excuisioiL 

These  people  were  the  Qi-b^ro,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 
according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  Sudu-kamil,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Fiilbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  regions  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  A'slda,  or 
Slkkia,  have  exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  un- 
disturbed liberty,  in  a  state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Say ;  but  some  time  previously  they  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which 
place  had  made  an  expedition  against  them  and  killed  some  thirty 
of  their  number.  They  therefore  desired  the  sheikh  to  come  .and 
extend  his  protection  over  them  and  impart  a  blessing  to  them. 
However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  tiU  lie  afternoon  of  the  25tL 

Slaving  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then 
traversed  a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  dtim  bush,  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of 
the  river,  and  boldly  entered  the  swampy  grounds ;  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  lowlands,  from  whence  the  river  had  retired,  there 
were  several  clusters  of  matting  huts,  inhabited  by  Qa-b^ro  and 
Buma.  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us,  sheds  were  erected 
both  for  El  Bakay  and  myself  but  they  were  in  a  nMserable  con- 
dition, and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thimder-storm,  which  had  hov- 
ered over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was  mov- 
ing northward,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday^  June  26^.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  ns 
rather  inhospitably,  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  puisne  onr 
march  in  the  swampy  vale.  Afker  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  we 
passed  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adonied  with 
diim  palms.  Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people 
were  busy  renewing  the  dikes  encompassing  the  rioe-fielda,  ire 
reached  the  firm  shore,  which  was  adorned  with  dtim  bush,  feiiiaii» 
kalgo,  tursha,  and  damankadda  The  river,  which  forms  here  a 
tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda  by  a 
steep  bank,  which,  a  little  further  on,  is  succeeded  by  sandy  downs. 
However,  after  a  short  time  we  were  again  obliged  to  enter  the 
low,  swampy  ground,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide  graasy  gulf 
inclosed  by  lulls. 
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The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  blades 
of  which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  be- 
fore the  period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along 
between  several  channels  which  Tiad  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were 
glad  when  we  again  reached  the  firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope, 
from  80  to  100  feet  elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river. 
A  party  of -Kfl  e'  Stik  were  just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually 
became  more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circumstance  the 
locality  is  called  Tin-sh^ran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of 
about  a  mile,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Oa-b^ro,  spreading 
out  on  a  flat  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of 
a  very  extensive  grassy  plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a 
greater  height,  forms  a  sort  of  sand-bank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in 
its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of  the  Niger.  These  being  the  people 
who  had  invited  us  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our 
camping-ground  on  the  high  sand-hills  forming  the  ofibhoots  of 
the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  200  or  800  feet. 
It  was  a  beautiful  open  place,  and  the  Ga-b^ro,*  as  soon  aa  they 
observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum,  or  tobl,  and  prepared  to 
cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves  did  not 
possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek,  who  might  easily  cross 
over  to  them  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first 
token  of  hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting 
dwelling  for  the  sheikh ;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  great  courte- 
sy, gave  it  up  to  me,  and  ordered  another  for  himself.  These 
people  exhibited  great  superiority  both  in  carriage  and  intelli* 
gence  over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although  their  dress  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Fiilbe,  being  only  a  little  fuller  and 
less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chie^  Hanna,  and  his  people, 
wear  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tawarek. ' 
Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woolen 
shawl  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  breast,  and 
fefitening  it  over  the  shoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  from  Fdta,  and  partly  from  the 

*  The  Ga-bero  are  divided  into  the  following  tribes :  the  Shedibe,  the  Bwigil, 
the  Sillanche  (the  latter  probably  so  called  from  the  weU-known  town  Silla),  the 
A'gades,  and  the  Gorrong. 
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tribe  of  the  U'rube  settled  in  Masina.  Some  sherffe  are  also  stat- 
ed to  have  intermarried  with  them ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
interest  that  I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real 
Piillo  features.  They  are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Ftilbe  of 
H6mbori  (the  place  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  which  is 
only  four  good  days'  march  distant  from  here)  than  of  the  Kortf- 
ta,  a  division  of  the  Songhay  settled  farther  down  the  river. 
They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  possess  a  double  tAlismaii 
against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  recdved 
a  blessing  from  me  as  well  as  from  the  sheikh;  for  although  I 
told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  sheikh  was  qoite 
sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving  my  own  benedic- 
tion likewise.  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among 
the  troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangerous 
swamp  a  few  miles  from  A'ribfnda. 

In  this  place  which  is  called  Bomo,  or  Bamo,  we  renudned  the 
four  following  days ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  the 
charming  view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desire  to 
continue  my  journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  I  was  badly  off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  sup- 
plied not  being  seasoned  with  salt,  and  there  being  an  entire  lade 
of  milk.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  shore  was  ren- 
dered rather  difficult  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  open  river, 
which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated  by  a  thunder-stoim, 
and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  which  at  times  were  fu- 
riously snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our  having 
disturbed  their  quiet  retreat  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
thrown  the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder  and  put  them  to 
flight  while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at 
times  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  al- 
together exhibited  a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the 
evening  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  they  wanted  to  come 
out  for  their  usual  food.  Two  white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species 
of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were  seen  by  some  of  my  compan- 
ions on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky 
slope,  which  offered  very  charming  views,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  opposite,  or  I  had  some  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially 
a  troop  of  Sherffen,  a  section  of  the  Kfl  e'  Siik,  but  very  dif- 
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ferent  fix)in  the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distin- 
guishing  features  are  humility  and  harmlessness.  All  of  them 
came  in  ftill  armor,  and  many  were  well  dressed,  and  their  gener- 
al bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  independent  mind.  It  waa  cu- 
rious, however,  that  the  chief  of  these  people  mistook  me  for  El 
Bakay,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  me  first,  probably 
in  consequence  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday^  July  1st.  The  herd  of  cattle  which  the  Qa-b^ro  were 
to  make  a  present  of  to  the  sheikh  having  at  length  successfully 
regained  their  native  shore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  march  to 
G6g6  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope, 
where  it  recedes  inland,  behind  Tin-sh^ran,  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  an  encampment  of  the  Kfl-gdnhan,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, consisting  of  more  than  100  leathern  tents.  The  en- 
campment was  full  of  young  slaves,  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with 
any  of  these  Tawarek ;  but,  as  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  Kfl  e'  Stik  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  indidge  greatly  in  the  traflSc  of  slaves.  Here,  also, 
the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  clad  in  leather,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good  looking,  and  appeared  cheerfiil. 

Surtday^  July  2d.  I  again  reached  G6g6,  while  the  sheikh  re- 
mained behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  Kfl  e'  Sdk, 
situated  on  a  sort  of  promontory  projecting  into  the  swampy 
plain,  which  we  reached  about  five  nriles  after  setting  out  firom 
the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night  Our  march  lay  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope,  full  of  caverns  and  ravines,  and  en- 
Uvened  with  trees  and  bush,  the  swampy  ground  on  our  left  being 
laid  out  in  rice-fields,  which  the  people  were  busy  cultivating,  and 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising  ground  clad  with 
dtlm  bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent,  I  was  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence 
fipom  palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rejfre,  the  favorite 
diink  mad^  with  cheese  and  dates,  which  is  very  acceptable  in  the 
desert  country,  but  rather  diflScult  to  digest  in  the  feverish  regions 
of  Negroland.  Thus  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home- 
journey,  which  from  henceforward  I  might  confidently  expect  to 
pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
friends  the  Kfl  e'  Suk,  who,  during  our  long  absence,  had  grown 
very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  good  reason. 
They  received  me  very  cheerftdly,  and  in  their  excess  of  friendly 
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feeling  made  an  endeavor  to  convert  me  to  their  creed ;  but,  liav- 
ing  received  a  direct  refusal,  they  entreated  me  very*  eameistly  to 
return  to  them  aa  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of  Tawat 
However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawat 
that  road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us ;  but  I  informed  them 
that  I  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the 
rapids  which  obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English 
would  not  be  long  in  paying  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends,  who  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  be- 
gan to  evince  their  attachment  tp  me  more  strongly  than  ever, 
and  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  El  Munir  and  In6aa,  the 
son3  of  Khoz^maten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Ehot- 
tar  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised  him  a  considerable  number  of 
Arabic  books  in  the  event  of  his  paying  a  visit  to  England.*   . 

The  following  morning,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as 
was  my  custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered 
roimd  me,  and  I  had  to  read  to  them  passages  from  various  Eu- 
ropean books,  including  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
German  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  these  people,  the  M 
heavy  words  of  that  language  appearing  to  them  somewhat  like 
their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly  elated  when  I  recited  to 
them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favorite  German  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  ftdl  of  enthusiasm  on  account  of  a  fidr 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held 
out  to  them,  that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  when  he  joined 
us,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  G6g6,  a  most  hearty  reception, 
and  fired  away  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  honor  of  him.  I  after- 
ward went  with  him  to  distribute  some  presents  among  the  chiefe 
of  the  K6\  e'  Siik  and  some  great  men  of  the  Awellmmiden  who 
had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh.  Khozdmaten  received 
a  fine  black  Ntipe  tobe  and  a  black  litham ;  Hanna,  a  tdrkedf  and 
a  litham ;  the  four  Awelfmmiden,  viz.,  Bodhal,  Riwa,  'Alfso,  and 
Sabet,  each  a  litham,  besides  some  smaller  articles ;  and  each  of 
the  sons  of  Khoz^maten  and  Hanna  the  half  of  a  litham.  Even- 
one  was  content,  although  some  of  them  would  have  liked  to  re- 
ceive articles  of  greater  value. 

*  This  yoang  man  actaally  came  to  Tripoli  in  the  coarse  of  last  summer,  but  the 
unfortunate  state  of  Indian  affaire,  and  other  circumstances,  together  with  an  iS- 
ness  common  with  people  coming  from  the  interior,  which  attacked  both  him  and 
his  companions,  prevented  his  coming  to  this  country. 
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There  being  no  prospect  tliat  Alktittabu  would  join  us  here,  as 
we  were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion of  the  Kfl-fadaye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the 
sheikh  had  made  me  a  present  of^  and  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  chief  of  the  Awelimmiden,  to  the  former,  who  was  going  to 
visit  that  chie^  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  him  in  my 
name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present  which  I  intended  to  make 
to  Th4kkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chief)  and  El  A'gwi,  a  near  re- 
lation of  his.  * 

The  sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  our  approach- 
ing separation  by  assuming  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sfdi  A'hmed  el  W4- 
dawi,  the  most  learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  succeeded,  at  length,  in  clearly  demonstrating  to 
him  its  globular  shape  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  when,  speaking  of 
what  was  above  the  earth  and  under  it,  I  told  him  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and  they  recognize  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  to  be,  the  idea  of  an  above  and 
below  was  not  to  be  entertained,  but  that  such  expressions  had 
only  reference  to  human  speculation.  But  although,  as  a  Moham- 
medan, he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kurdn,  yet,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite 
convinced  that  on  ihe  whole  I  was  right,  although,  shut  up  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought 
it  both  absurd  and  pro&ne  to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday^  July  6ih.  All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when 
Thakkefi,  the  cousin  of  the.  present  ruler  of  the  Awelimmiden, 
and  son  of  the  late  powerful  chief" E'  Ndbegha,  joined  us  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  among  whom  Soh^  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  arrival  of  this  important  personage  caused  us  fresh 
deliy,  which,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he 
was  authorized  by  Alkiittabu  to  grant  me  full  franchise  and  per- 
fect security  for  aU  Englishmen  traveling  or  trading  in  their  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even  made  the  re- 
markable proposal  to  me  that  the  English  should  endeavor,  by 
means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  the  river,  to  establish  regular  in- 
tercourse with  them. 

Meanwhile  the  chiefe  of  the  Kfl  e'  Suk  departed  for  their  re- 
spective homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might 
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soon  follow.    Thakkefi  staid  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the 
day,  inspecting  mj  effects  with  the  greatest  cariosity  and  atten- 
tion.   He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  possessed  of  great  strength  aod  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  had  the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  moie 
of  our  ingenious  manu&ctures.    I  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to 
show  him  so  httle,  as  almost  the  whole  of  my  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted.   A  spear  had  been  thrust  through  his  neck  firom  behind 
in  the  sudden  attack  by  the  K^l-ger&  at  Tin-talait,  where  bis  fa- 
ther was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  efficacioos 
plaster  for  his  woimd.    Every  thing  went  on  so  well  in  my  inter- 
course with  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follo^ 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Dani^  the  se^ 
retary  of  Alktittabu,  and  the  day  after  Thakkefi  himself  caBed 
upon  me  in  my  tent    He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  and,  haying  careftdly  secured  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other  people  from  overhearing  our  con- 
versation, he  expressed  his  desire  and  that  of  his  unde  that  the 
English  might  send  three  well-armed  boats  up  the  river,  in  order 
to  establish  intercourse  with  them.    I  took  care  to  pomt  out  to 
him  that,  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  establish  com- 
merce and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  region,  yet  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavors  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  wheth- 
er they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  paaaige 
which  obstructed  the  river  lower  down,  between  Busa  and  Baba, 
and  that  therefore  I  was  unable  to  promise  him  any  thing  with 
certainty.    I  gave  to  this  chiefj  who,  besides  being  possessed  of 
great  vigor,  had  a  good  deal  of  good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe 
shahariye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black  shawls,  three  turkedis,  a 
silk  cord  of  Fas  manufacture  for  suspending  the  sword,  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down  the  couise  ot^ 
river  between  Timbuktu  and  G6g6  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as 
fiwr  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  written  a  diqwtch  to  govemmlnt^ 
and  several  letters  to  members  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society 
and  other  private  friends,  and,  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered 
it  to  the  sheikh  in  order  that  he  might  forward  it  without  deUy 
upon  his  return  to  Timbiiktu.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago,  having  been  laid  up  at 
Ghadames  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6, 1  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  the  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and 
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firom  the  Ga-bdro  we  had  kept  at  some  distance  fix>m  its  bank, 
and  I  arranged  with  the  sheikh's  nephew  to  survey  the  shores  of 
the  river  for  some  distance  downward.  When  I  was  about  to 
mount  on  horseback  Thakkefi  requested  that  I  would  put  on  my 
^European  dress,  as  he  was  an:adous  to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, instead  of  an  officer's  dress,  which  would  certainly 
have  pleased  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European  clothes  with 
me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  impress  them  with 
a  rather  unfavorable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing ;  and  although 
they  approved  of  the  trowsers,  they  could  scarcely  feil  to  think 
the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But,  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  cloth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  appearance,  and, 
at  a  distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  mail,  as  most 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  doth. 

Pursuing  then  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed,  also,  below 
the  village,  some  fine  groups  of  date  palms.  I  also  assured  my- 
self that  the  creek  of  Gr6g6,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
quite  unnavigable,  although  I  could  not  understand  why  the  mod- 
em capital  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  not  buUt-on  the  open  riv- 
er, the  only  advantage  derived  fi*om  its  actual  situation  being  that 
the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of  close  harbor,  which  affords  pro- 
tection to  the  boats,  and  may  easily  be  defended  in  case  of  need. 
As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital  Kiikiya,  or  Kiigha,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion  respecting  it. 

Having  followed  the  bank  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  creek 
joins  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,  by 
the  precarious  state  of  my  companion's  health,  to  retrace  my  steps. 
This  indisposition  of  the  sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  choice  of 
my  companions  on  my  retum-joutney,  as  it  had  been  originally 
the  sheikh's  intention  to  send  his  nephew  along  with  me  as  &r  as 
S6koto.  In  his  place  another,  but  more  distant  relation  of  the 
sheikh,  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  an  energetic  and  inteUigent 
young  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind,  was  appointed ;  and 
besides  him,  there  was  the  Hartani  Malek,  son  of  a  fi:'eed  slave, 
who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  fix)m  Tamkala ; 
then  Mtista&,  and  Mohammed  Daddeb,  the  latter  a  native  of  Tim- 
bdktu,  who  were  to  return  fix)m  S6koto,  and  ATmied  el  Wadawi, 
and  Haj  ATimed,  who  were  to  return  from  B6mu. 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  our  camp  exhibited  a 
busy  scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing^  our  preparations  for 
the  journey,  the  sheikh  xmdertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the 
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messengers,  and  I  the  other;  but  the  presents,  also,  which  tht 
latter  destined  for  the  chiefe  of  Negroland,  were  delivered  to  me. 
in  order  that  I  might  take  them  under  my  care.  He  had,  beadea 
the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some  native  cotton  and  tobaoeo. 
to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tawarek  and  Songhay  on  our  road: 
he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions,  I  doing  the  same 
to  those  among  his  pupils  who  had  been  most  attached  to  me.  I 
even  felt  induced  to  make  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  tobe  from 
Sansandi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  which  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  very  interesting  mannfactore, 
to  Sfdi  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  he, 
and  who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  from  the  town,  was 
rather  shabbily  dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SHEIKH.  —  CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  TfflS 
SOUTHWESTERN  SIDE. — VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — ^RIVEB  STTD- 
DED  WITH  ISLANDS.— ANSO'NGHO. 

Saturday^  July  8th.  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in 
reality,  to  begin  my  home-journey,  for  all  our  former  movemenl? 
along  the  river  had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  na- 
tives thenaselves  than  the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveler, 
and,  although  I  felt  sincerely  attached  to  my  protecjtor,  and  under 
other  circumstances  might  still  have  found  a  great  many  objects 
worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research  in  this  region,  I  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  satisfied  alf  being  at  length  enabled  to  retrsiee 
my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to  my  safety. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place  a  great 
many  people  wished  me  a  hearty  farewell  and  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney ;  nay,  Thdkkefi  even  coimnissioned  me  to  offer  his  special  le- 
gards  to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  him  ac- 
quainted. 

Having  then  pursued  our  march  through  the  level  tract  along 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  great  northsoutherly  reach,  and 
which,  from  having  been  full  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate* 
we  reached  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  K41  e'  Siik  on  the 
sandy  eminence  which  we  had  passed  a  few  days  before,  but 
which  was  now  deserted.    From  thence  we  descended  into  the 
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srw^mpj  ground  toward  the  river,  and  here  passed  by  a  Songhay 
baxnlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us  with  their  usual  in- 
hospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water — ^an  unkind  feeling 
^wrtdch  displeased  me  most  fix)m  a  young  newly-married  lady,  who, 
standing  in  front  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine  figure 
axid  vahed  ornaments  of  all  sorts  of  beads,  presented  quite  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with 
^water  we  reached  an  encampment  of  Kdl  e'  Stik,  and  pitched  our 
tent ;  for,  although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  river  as  soon 
as  possible,  yet,  no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long 
delayed  that  evening  came  on  before  we  could  carry  out  our  de- 
sign ;  and,  obstinately  refiising  to  be  separated  from  my  luggage, 
I  preferred  crossing  the  river  together  with  my  people  and  effects 
the  next  morning.  Our  hosts  possessing  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
"we  were  weU  treated,  and  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  plenty  of  milk. 
The  Tawarek  have  a  common  name  for  the  whole  northeasterly 
bank  of  the  river.  They  call  the  whole  of  it  to  the  northwest  of 
G6g6,  Taramt,  and  to  the  southeast,  A^gheld 

Sunday,  Jvly  9lh.  This  was  the  day  when  I  had  to  separate 
from  the  person  whom,  among  all  the  people  with  whom  I  had 
come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  my  long  journey,  I  esteemed  the 
most  highly,  and  whom,  in  all  but  his  dilatory  habits  and  phleg- 
noatic  indifference,  I  had  found  a  most  excellent  and  trustworthy 
noan.  I  had  lived  with  him  for  so  long  a  time  in  daily  inter- 
course, and  in  the  most  turbulent  circumstances,  sharing  all  his 
perplexities  and  anxieties,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the  parting 
very  severely.  Having  exhorted  the  messengers  whom  he  was 
to  send  along  with  me  never  to  quarrel,  and  to  follow  my  advice 
implicitly  in  all  cases,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  journey,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to  my  home-joumey,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  certainly  reach  home  in  safety.  Mo- 
hammed ben  Khottar,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  serious  indispo- 
sition, was  prevented  from  accompanying  me  any  farther,  and  the 
sheikh's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Mohammed,  did  not  take  leave  of  me  un- 
til I  was  in  the  boat.  When  I  had  safely  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore  I  fired  twice  a  fitrewell,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of 
the  sheikh. 

The  river  here,  at  present,  was  studded  with  sand-banks,  which 
greatly  &cilitated  the  crossing  of  my  camels  and  horses,  although 
between  the  sand-banks  and  the  southwesterly  shore  there  was 
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a  deep  channel  of  conaiderable  breadth.  The  locality  wherp  1 
touched  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  river  is  called  Gr6na,  a  name 
identical  with  that  of  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  itB  leammg 
and  its  schools  in  the  countries  of  the  Mohammedan  Mandingoes 
to  the  soutL  The  sandy  downs  were  lined  with  a  fine  belt  <A 
tree&  Three  different  paths  lead  over  these  downs  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  most  important  being  the  track  leading  straight  to  D6ie. 
the  chief  place  of  the  Province  of  libtako,  and  joining,  atayeij 
extensive  lake  or  backwater,  called  Khal^leb,  the  road  leading 
to  the  same  place  from  Burre  to  the  south  of  the  island  Ansdogbo. 
lower  down  the  river.  At  present  a  broad  swampy  lowland 
spread  out  between  the  downs  and  the  brink  of  the  river. 

The  chief  of  my  companions,  ATuned  el  Wadawi,  being  ona 
more  called  beyond  the  river  into  the  presence  of  the  sheikh,  we 
did  not  leave  this  place  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  keeping 
along  the  low  swampy  shore.  After  a  while  an  op^i  branch  ap- 
proached us  fix)m  the  river  on  our  left,  forming  an  island  of  the 
name  of  Berta.  Here  an  animated  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes.  An  immense  female  hippopotamus  was  driving  her  calf 
before  her  and  protecting  it  from  behind,  her  body  half  out  of 
the  water,  while  a  great  number  of  "  agamba"  and  "  zangway/' 
crocodiles  and  aUigators,  were  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  low 
sand-banks,  and  glided  into  the  water  with  great  celerity  at  the 
noise  of  our  approach. 

Here  the  swampy  shore  presented  some  cultivation  of  rioe. 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  river  was  bounded  by  the  rodcj 
cliflfe  of  Tin-sh^ran ;  but  the  sandy  beach,  which  a  week  previous- 
ly had  been  animated  by  the  numerous  encampments  of  the  6a- 
b^ro,  was  now  desolate  and  deserted,  and  we  continued  our  march 
in  order  to  find  out  their  new  camping-ground 

While  ascending  a  spur  of  rising  ground  called  Qtindani,  a 
fierce  poisonous  snake  made  a  spring  at  my  mounted  servant 
who  was  close  behind  me,  but  was  killed  by  the  men  who  foita- 
nately  followed  him  at  a  short  distanca  It  was  about  four  fe^ 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  body  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  slope  for  a  little  more  than  a  nule, 
we  again  descended  into  the  grassy  plain,  and  reached  a  consider- 
able creek,  forming  a  series  of  rapids  gushing  over  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  encompassing  the  island  of  Bomu-Qtmga,  where  the 
Q4-b^ro  were  at  present  encamped    The  creek  being  too  conaid- 
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erable  to  allow  of  our  crossing  it  with  all  our  effects  we  encamp- 
ed between  it  and  the  swamp,  in  a  locality  called  Jtina-baria ;  and 
I  here  distributed  among  my  companions  the  articles  which  I  had 
promised  them. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  firequented  by  several  hippopotami, 
one  of  which,  in  its  pursuit  of  good  pasturage  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  left  the  shore  far  behind  it^  and  was  pursued  by  my  com- 
panions, who  fired  at  it,  without,  however,  hurting  it  or  prevent- 
ing its  reaching  the  water. 

Monday^  Jvly  \Olh,  It  was  a  beautiful  morning ;  and  while  the 
Wadawi  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of 
rice,  I  had  suf&cient  leisure  to  look  around  me.  The  shore  on 
this  side  presented  little  of  interest,  and  was  only  scantily  adorned 
with  trees,  but  the  island  was  richly  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  scenery  was  the  opposite 
shore,  with  the  imposing  clifife  of  Bomu,  where  we  had  been  en- 
camped some  time  before.  When  at  length  we  started,  we  were 
soon  obliged  to  leave  the  shore  in  order  to  avoid  an  extensive 
swamp,  and  approached  the  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  to 
cross  a  small  creek,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  forms 
the  border  of  the  river  itself,  and  then  continued  along  the  downs. 
Numbers  of  people,  who  had  their  temporary  abode  in  the  swampy 
plain,  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments. 

These  people  are  called  Ga-bfbi,  a  name  which  is  said  to  have 
reference  to  their  black  tents,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
matting  dwellings  of  the  Ga-b^ro.  I  was  here  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wind  drove  into  our  fiaces,  and 
which  certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  regions. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  reached  a  fine  camping-ground  in 
an  opening  of  the  slope  of  the  downs,  through  which  a  path  led 
to  the  interior,  thus  giving  to  the  herds  of  cattle  access  to  the  riv- 
er, and  therefore  called  Dtiniyame,  "  the  watering-place  of  the  cat- 
tle." A  fine  hajilfj  afforded  a  cool  shade,  the  vegetation  in  gen- 
eral consisting  only  of  femdn,  retem,  and  bu-r^kkeba,  and  we  at 
once  decided  to  halt  here,  in  order  to  await  our  guide,  Hamma- 
Hamma,  one  of  the  Gd-b^ro,  who  had  gone  to  visit  his  family, 
but  had  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  this  spot  The  situation  of  our 
camping-ground  aflforded  us  an  interesting  prospect  over  the  val- 
ley, and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  hamlete 
and  camps  visited  us  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  even  sup- 
plied us  with  a  tolerable  provision  of  milk  late  at  night 
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Tuesday,  July  Wih.  The  guide  who  was  to  accompany  las  as  fiir 
as  Say  not  having  arrived,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  my 
companions  to  set  off  without  him ;  and  we  started  at  an  early 
hour,  keeping  along  the  sandy  downs,  which  a  little  farther  on 
became  adorned  with  the  rich  bush  called  "ind6rren"  or  "k61- 
koli,"  while  ledges  of  rock  obstructed  the  river.  Gradually  the 
downs  decreased  in  height^  and  the  melancholy-looking  feman 
succeeded  to  the  &esh  inderren,  but  its  place  was  supplied  for  a 
while  by  the  richer  tab6rak.  The  locality  was  called  Alakke, 
and  ferdier  on,  D^rgimi ;  but  fixed  settlements  of  any  kind  are 
at  present  looked  for  in  vain  in  these  districts.  In  A'ussa,  how- 
ever, on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  river,  we  left,  first,  a  hamlet 
called  Derg6nne,  and  ferther  on  a  place  called  A'ghad6r.  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  must  have  been  formerly  a  walled  place. 
West  from  Derg6nne  is  probably  the  halting-place  Shfnjeri,  and 
A^ghad6r  is  most  likely  identical  with  a  place  called  Eben-e^ 
ghan,  said  to  be  hereabouts.  The  opposite  bank,  gradually  slop- 
ing down  and  being  dad  with  large  trees,  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  pleasant,  cultivable  country,  while  the  shore  on  this  side  the 
river  likewise  improved;  altogether  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  left 
the  desert  fiir  behind  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  country  here  ia 
called ;  but  I  think  that  the  district  called  A^zawdgh  may  leach 
down  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  river.  The  Niger  was  for  a 
moment  entirely  firee  firom  rocks,  forming  a  magnificent  open 
sheet  of  water,  but  faxther  on  it  again  became  obstructed  by  iso- 
lated clijQ&. 

Meanwhile,  as  we » pursued  our  march  steadily  onward,  at  a 
short  distance  firom  the  bank,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  the  Kfl  e' 
Suki,  Mohammed  e'  Telmiidi,  entertained  me,  firom  the  back  of 
his  taU  m^hari,  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  T4rki  chie^ 
El  Kiiadir,  the  southern  verge  of  whose  territory  we  had  passed 
on  our  outward  journey,  and  now  again  turned  roimd  the  north- 
em  side  of  it.  The  chief,  at  this  time,  was  encamped  about  three 
days  from  here,  toward  the  west,  collecting,  as  we  are  told,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  principality  of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of 
which  claims  dominion  over  the  whole  district.  There  are  even 
here  several  settlements  of  Ftilbe,  a  troop  of  whom  we  fell  in 
with,  and  recognized  in  them  young  noble  people,  who  in  their 
countenances  bore  evident  traces  of  a  pure  descent  Their  idiom 
was  closely  related  to  the  dialect  of  Mdsina.  During  the  spring, 
however,  the  Tdrki  xjhief  generally  fi^uents  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  then  afford  the  richest  pasturage. 
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Gradually  the  green  shore  widened,  and  formed  a  swampy 
ground  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  adorned  by  a  line  of 
trees  which,  during  the  inundation,  likewise  becomes  annually 
submerged  by  the  water.  The  valley  is  bordered  on  this  side 
by  steep  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  As  soon  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  swampy  character  of  the  plab,  which  greatly  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  my  camels,  I  endeavored  to  strike  across  the 
swampy  ground,  and  to  reach  the  firm  bank  again,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  bank  was  adorned  by  a  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  which 
gave  to  the  river  scenery  a  peculiar  character,  and  invited  us  to 
halt  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  We  therefore  encamped 
opposite  Tongi,  a  hamlet  lying  on  a  low  swampy  island,  separated 
fix>m  us  by  a  considerable  open  creek.  Mid  ruled  over  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Salah,  who  was  a  brother  of  Hamma-Hamma,  the 
very  man  who  *waa  to  serve  us  as  a  guide,  but  who  had  broken 
his  word.  The  people,  who  seemed  to  be  called  Dekften,  behaved 
very  hospitably,  sending  us  immediately  upon  our  arrival  cows' 
and  goats'  milk  as  a  refreshment,  and  giving  us,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  a  bullock  for  our  farther  entertainment  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasion,  how  cruelly  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  treat  oxen  which  have  been  destined 
for  slaughter,  although  in  general  they  are  rather  mildly  disposed 
toward  animals.  In  conformity  with  their  barbarous  custom,  my 
companions  broke  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  which  had  been 
given  us  as  a  present,  and  allowed  it  to  drag  itself  about  in  this 
state  until  they  found  it  convenient  to  slaughter  it 

"While  detained  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  among  the  people  who  crossed  over  to  us  from 
the  island,  an  old  man  who  had  a  very  lively  remembrance  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  who  gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  his 
taU,  commanding  figure,  and  his  large  boat  He  related,  besides, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'de-Musa, 
the  name  of  whose  present  chief  is  El  Get^ga,  attacked  that  mys- 
terious voyager  near  Ans6ngho,  where  the  river  is  hemmed  in 
by  rapids,  but  without  being  able  to  inflict  any  harm  upon  him, 
while  the  intrepid  Scotchman  shot  one  of  his  pursuers,  and  caused 
two  to  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

It  was  altogether  a  fine  camping-ground,  the  talha  and  siwak 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants ;  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, accompanied  with  rain,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole 
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of  the  night,  rendered  us  rather  Tincomfortable.  Besides  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  sheikh  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  forego  the  companionship  of  our  guide, 
lost  us  here  the  best  half  of  the  day.  But  I  collected  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  independent  Songhay,  as  the  fiunous  towns  of  Dar- 
gol,  T^ra,  and  Kiilman,  situated  between  the  river  and  our  for- 
mer route  through  Yagha  and  Libtako,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
Appendix.* 

At  length  I  succeeded,  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
in  stirring  up  my  companions,  and,  leading  the  way,  we  crossed 
fix)m  this  advanced  headland  a  swampy  creek  which  separated  as 
from  the  main,  and  then  kept  along  iJie  rising  ground,  which  was 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  from  time  to  time  formed  leoeases, 
as  the  one  called  Tennel,  the  river  being  now  more  open.    But 
fiMTther  on  it  became  obstructed  by  cliflfe  and  rocks,  till  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  the  river,  which  here  formed 
a  fine  bend,  assuming  a  southeasterly  direction,  exhibited  an  open, 
undivided  sheet  of  water,  and  on  this  accoimt  forms  the  general 
place  of  embarkation,  called  A'dar-anddrren,  properly  "  the  small 
branch,"  meaning  evidentiy  here  a  narrowing  of  tbe  river;  for 
people  going  from  Kiilman  to  this  part  of  A'ussa  generally  cross 
here.    A  littie  higher  up  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Tabaliat,  inhab- 
ited by  sherf&,  with  a  chief  named  Mohanmied.    Just  at  that  mo> 
ment  some  people  were  crossing  over,  but,  when  we  horsemec 
hurried  in  advance,  they  inmiediately  took  to  flight  with  tior 
boats,  leaving  behind  them  some  slaves,  and  four  or  five  pack- 
oxen,  and  all  our  shouting  was  not  able  to  convince  these  native 
travelers  of  our  peaceable  intentions.    Here,  owing  to  a  small 
creek  which  juns  closely  at  the  foot  of  the  ^il^  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  rising  ground,  and,  rather  against  the  advice  of  our 
more  prudent  K6\.  e'  Siiki  guide,  encamped  on  the  heights,  whidi 
were  clad  with  rich  herbage,  but  covered  with  great  quantities  of 
the  feathery  bristie.    This  spot  afforded  a  conomanding  view  over 
the  surrounding  country,  but  on  this  very  account  appeared  leas 
secure  for  a  small  party ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elevation,  the 
camping-ground  was  greatiy  infested  by  musquitoes,  which  almost 
drove  our  camels  to  distraction,  and  troubled  our  own  nightfs  rest 
not  a  littie. 

But  the  view  which- 1  here  enjoyed  over  the  northern  end  of 
*  See  Appendix  XV. 
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the  island,  round  which  the  river  divided  into  four  branches,  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  places  along  the 
river  best  known  to  the  natives  as  scenes  where  that  heroic  voy- 
ager fix>m  the  north  had  to  struggle  with  nature  as  weU  as  with 
hostile  men.  Our  fires  having  given  to  those  poor  lads  who  had 
been  left  behind  by  their  fiightened  masters  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  what  kind  of  people  we  were,  they  took  courage  and 
came  to  us,  when  we  learned  that  they  were  K^l  e'  Sdk,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Killman,  and  were  now  returning  home.  They 
also  informed  us  that  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  one  of  the  pack- 
oxen  upon  their  attempting  to  svmn  them  across  the  river. 

Thursday^  July  13tA.  Breaking  up  our  encampment  at  an  early 
hour,  we  descended,  when  the  branch  nearest  to  us  again  assumed 
an  open  character  tolerably  free  from  rocks;  but  after  a  short 
time  we  were  again  forced  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  which  here  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground.  We  thus  obtained  a  clearer  prospect  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  at  this  spot  attains  ^  breadth  of  from  four  to 
six  miles,  the  ground  being  open,  and  the  view  only  for  a  short 
time  shut  in  by  a  dense  grove  of  gerredh  and  talha  trees. 

Farther  on  the  river  afforded  a  very  wild  spectacle,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  In  the  distance  be- 
fore us  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay  became  visible,  bordered  by 
the  high  sandy  downs  of  Tidejititen ;  a  grand  mass  of  rock,  like 
an  unmense  artificial  wall,  with  a  strong  northerly  dip,  started  up 
from  the  creek ;  and  ftt)m  the  extensive  grassy  island  of  An86ngho 
similar  masses  appeared,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  feet.  Gradually  the  shore  became  more  stony  and 
barren,  forming  a  plain  called  Erarar-n-t^sawel  by  the  Tawarek, 
anfl  Farri  by  the  Songhay.  We  passed  a  deserted  hamlet  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  I'de-Musa,  and  here  the  river 
again  approached  nearer  on  our  left;,  but  aft;er  a  short  time  it  again 
receded  and  became  obstructed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  especially  at 
the  place  called  Taz6ri,  where  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  clif& 
breaks  through  the  surfece  of  the  water.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  leaves  a  small  channel  beyond  the  grassy  shore,  which 
evidently  connects  the  open  water  above  and  below  the  rapids. 

About  1500  yards  below  this  ledge,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
we  reached  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay,  where  the  river,  or  at 
least  this  westerly  branch  of  it,  is  forced  through  between  two  con- 
siderable masses  of  rock,  at  present  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
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high,  and  about  as  many  yards  distant  firom  each  other.  On  the 
right  the  sandy  downs  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  opposite  a 
large  hamlet,  situated  on  the  island  Ans6ngho,  and  adorned  with 
diim  palms. 

Following  a  southeasterly  direction,  in  a  short  time  we  readied 
the  place  where  the  several  branches  into  which  the  river  had  di- 
vided at  A'dar-andiirren  again  join ;  but  being  full  of  ledges  and 
rocks,  at  least  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  they  exhibited 
a  wild  and  sombre  aspect  The, river,  however,  does  not  long  re- 
tain this  character,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  below  it 
widens  to  a  broad  and  tolerably  open  sheet  of  water,  the  shore, 
which  hitherto  had  been  clothed  only  with  the  gloomy  feman,  be- 
ing now  beautifully  adorned  with  an  isolated  tamarind-tree,  which 
(together  with  the  dum  palms  on  the  island  of  Ans6ngho)  might 
well  serve  as  a  landmark  to  people  who  would  attempt  to  ascend 
this  river.  But  the  hills,  which  ascended  to  a  height  of  800  feet, 
approached  so  closely  the  bank  of  the  river  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  steep  dope,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  feman, 
and,  being  torn  by  many  small  water-courses,  scarcely  afforded  a 
passage  for  the  camels. 

Descending  from  the  slope,  we  reached  the  Teauwent^  or  place 
of  embarkation  of  Burre,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  opposite  shore, 
but  at  present  deserted,  where  the  river  forms  only  a  single  branch, 
from  800  to  900  yards  wide,  and  a  little  fisurther  on  about  1000, 
and  on  the  whole  unobstructed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  roda 
near  the  shore.  Having  here  passed  a  rocky  cone,  projecting  into 
the  river,  we  encamped  near  a  cluster  of  ant-hills,  formed  by  and 
adorned  with  the  bushes  of  the  Capparis  sodata  ;  but  it  was  a  veij 
inauspicious  place,  as  the  camels,  not  finding  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  were,  through  the  negligence  of  AT^bega,  lost  in 
the  evening,  and  it  cost  us  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  daj 
to  find  them  again.  When  we  at  length  started,  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  companions,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  supplies  for  their  journey,  were  most  anxious  to  halt  near  a 
small  farming  village  of  a  Pullo  settler,  Mohammed-S£di,  a  distant 
relation  of  Mohammed-Jebbo,  who  had  settled  here  several  yean 
before  among  Tawarek  and  Songhay ;  and  my  friends,  having 
been  informed  thsit  this  person  was  a  pious  and  liberal  man,  felt 
little  inclination  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  few 
alms. 

Having  encamped  on  a  high  ground  rising  to  considerable  ele- 
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vation,  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  which  was  here 
again  broken  by  rocky  islets  and  intersected  by  ledges,  so  that, 
seen  fi*om  this  distance,  in  several  places  it  appeared  almost  lost. 
Beyond,  on  the  other  shore,  across  this  labyrinth  of  rapids  and  di- 
vided creeks,  filling  a  breadth  of  two  to  three  miles,  were  seen  the 
two  mountains  of  Ay61a  and  Tikanaziten,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  chief  Kawa,  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Dinnik  and  the  Awelfmmiden.  Toward  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  bordered  by  low  hills, 
where  the  crops  of  native  millet  were  just  shooting  forth,  stretch- 
ed out,  nothing  but  retem  and  feman  breaking  the  monotonous 
level. 

The  hamlet  of  our  host  consisted  of  only  six  huts ;  but  the  dis- 
trict did  not  seem  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  considerable  number  of  Fiilbe  and  Songhay  collected  around  us, 
and  troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  impart  my  blessing  to 
them  by  laying  my  hand  upon  their  head,  or  spitting  into  a  hand- 
ful of  sand,  and  thus  imbuing  it  with  full  efficacy  for  curing  sick- 
neas,  or  for  other  purposes.  Even  the  river  did  not  seem  quite 
destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  the  previous  evening,  while  I 
was  enjoying  the  scenery,  seated  on  the  cliffs  at  some  distance 
from  our  camping-ground,  two  boats  filled  with  natives  passed  by, 
and  procured  me  an  interesting  intermezzo. 

Saturday,  July  15th,  The  good  treatment  that  we  received  here 
seemed  to  please  my  companions  so  much  that  they  tried  to  de- 
tain me  another  day  by  hiding  one  of  their  camels  behind  a  bush 
and  pretending  it  was  lost.  When  at  length  I  had  found  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  pursue  my  journey,  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out ;  and,  although  I  persisted  in  proceeding, 
the  rain  became  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  fiilly  an 
hour  near  some  bushes  that  protected  us  a  littie  from  the  heavy 
gale  which  accompanied  the  torrents  of  rain.  Here,  also,  the  riv- 
er was  obstructed  by  a  great  number  of  rocks,  while  the  adjacent 
grounds  were  partly  cultivated,  but  only  sparingly  clad  with  trees, 
till,  after  a  march  of  a  couple  of  miles,  rich  talha-trees  and  gerredh 
began  to  appear ;  but  even  here  groups  of  rocks  cropped  out  from 
the  surface.  Thus  keeping  along  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
river,  we  encamped  shortly  after  noon  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  em- 
inence, and  were  very  glad  when  we  were  enabled  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes  and  recruit  our  strength  with  a  dish  of  mohamsa. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
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of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  went  down  to  the  liTcr 
and  enjoyed  the  wild  scenery  of  the  rapids,  which  here  also  ob- 
structed its  course,  forcing  this  westerly  branch  to  a  velocity  of 
perhaps  six  miles  an  hour,  intersected  by  flat  cli£&,  which  at  pres- 
ent were  only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  A  fine  belt  of  trees 
lined  the  baii  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  the 
islands  also  being  dad  with  rich  vegetation,  and,  altogether,  the 
locality  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  shght  sketch,  which  has  been 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  hitherto  looked  in  vain 
aU  along  the  shore  for  traces  of  the  elephant,  but  I  discovered  that 
this  part  is  visited  by  them  in  great  numbers.  The  place  is  called 
Tiborawen.  Having  indulged  in  quiet  repose  for  several  bonis, 
we  were  joined  by  our  companions,  who,  seeing  that  I  was  not  to 
be  detained  by  dieir  tergiversations,  wete  anxious  to  come  up 
with  us. 

Sunday^  July  \Qth,  Keeping  a  short  distance  finom  the  river, 
first  in  a  more  winding,  and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we 
entered,  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  more  undulathig  and  fiiesher 
pasture-grounds;  but  stony  ground  soon  began  to  prevail,  al- 
though without  entirely  excluding  vegetation.  Here,  before  we 
reached  the  cape  called  Immanan,  meaning  the  fish-cape^  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  river  united,  while  a  grassy  lowland  was  at- 
tached to  the  higher  bank  which  bounds  the  river  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  inundation.  This  fresh  grassy  tracts  full  of  herbs^ 
and  trees,  was  a  while  interrupted  by  the  high  ground  attached 
to  the  cape ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  naked  hills  behind  ns, 
we  descended  into  a  lovely  little  valley  or  ravine,  which  in  a 
winding  course  led  us  to  the  beach  of  the  river,  which  here 
formed  a  magnificent  reach ;  but  a  little  &rther  on,  at  a  place 
called  Ekeziriden,  it  was  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
stretched  almost  across  its  whole  breadth,  and,  at  this  season  at 
leasts  made  it  totally  unnavigable.  A  short  distance  beyond,  a 
second  ledge  set  across  the  river,  while  a  little  fiurther  on  a  rocky 
islet,  overgrown  with  rich  vegetation,  caused  the  stream  to  divide. 
The  bank  itself  now  became  stony,  mica  slate  protruding  every- 
where, and  we  ascended  a  small  ridge,  which  formed  a  higher 
cone  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  it  formed  a 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  whole  district  is  call- 
ed Bating. 

Having  descended  from  this  small  ridge,  we  approached  nearer 
the  river,  which  was  here  tolerably  free  fh)m  rocks,  and  then  en- 
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tered  a  dense  but  short  tract  of  forest,  full  of  the  dung  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  banga,  or  hippopotamus. 
Here  we  had  to  cross  several  water-courses,  at  present  dry,  one  of 
which  is  called  Galmdu,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Biig- 
^oma,  which  we  had  crossed  with  so  much  difficulty  before  reach- 
ing the  town  of  A'ribfnda.  But  rocky  ground  soon  prevailed 
again,  and  another  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  water,  the  riv- 
er, which  on  the  whole  has  here  a  southwesterly  direction,  being 
once  more  broken  by  cliffs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  encamped  opposite  a  hamlet  called  Wai- 
gun,  which  was  just  building,  while  another  one  of  the  same  name 
was  lying  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  However,  we  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  neighborhood  of  this  little  centre  of  life,  for, 
having  no  boat  at  our  disposal,  we  were  not  able  to  communicate 
with  those  people  ourselves,  and  they,  on  their  part,  felt  little  in- 
clination to  make  our  acquaintance,  as  they  could  not  expect  that 
we  should  be  of  much  use  to  them,  except  in  lightening  their 
stores.  My  companion,  the  KA  e'  Siiki,  with  shouts  endeavored 
to  intimate  to  the  people  that  their  sovereign  lord,  Boz^ri,  was 
himself  present;  but  this  artifice  did  not  succeed.  The  I'melig- 
gizen,  or  their  daves,  who  dominate  both  shores,  are  ill-famed  on 
account  of  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  protected  ourselves 
by  firing  a  good  many  shots  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

Monday^  July  17th,  Pursuing  our  coiurse  at  an  early  hour,  gen- 
erally in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  a  fine*  running  stream,  about  twenty-five  feet 
broad  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  traversing  a  beautifully  fresh  vale, 
the  slopes  of  which  exhibited  traces  of  several  former  encamp- 
ments of  the  Tawarek.  It  joins  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  forms 
an  open  and  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
enhance  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery,  although,  about  1200 
yards  below,  it  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  crossing  al- 
most the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  but  mostly  covered  by  the 
water,  even  at  the  present  season.  About  500  yards  below  this 
ledge  a  small  island  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  a  village  called  Katubu,  consisting  of  about  200  snug- 
looking  huts,  which  were  most  pleasantly  adorned  by  two  beauti- 
ful tamarind-trees.  But  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
have  been  disturbed,  as  they  had  probably  heard  our  firing  during 
the  night,  and  were  therefore  on  their  guard.  Five  or  six  boats, 
filled  with  men,  lay  around  the  island  at  various  distances,  most 
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probably  spying  out  onr  proceedings,  although  some  of  our  party 
thought  that  they  were  fishing. 

We  here  left  the  beach  for  a  while,  and  ascended  the  higher 
ground,  which  rose  to  a  greater  height,  cutting  off  a  curve  of  the 
shore.  The  river,  ferther  on,  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  but  so  that  a  passage  remained  open  on  the  side  of  A'ussa; 
and  shortly  afterward  the  various  branches  joined,  and  formed  a 
fine  noble  reach.  The  country  now  became  more  hilly  and  bet- 
ter wooded,  being  clad  with  retem,  besides  k6rna  and  hajilQ.  Nu- 
merous ponds  of  water  were  formed  in  the  hollows,  and  imtelopes 
of  various  species,  including  that  called  "  dadarft,"  were  observed. 
Leaving  then  a  path  leading  to  a  place  called  Takala,  situated  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  inland,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, we  reached,  about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  highest 
point  of  this  undulating  ground,  from  whence  we  obtained  a  view 
over  a  wild  and  gloomy-looking  forest  region,  behind  which  the 
river  disappeared,  after  having  inclosed  a  well-wooded  island  call- 
ed Sakken^wen. 

From  this  higher  ground  we  descended  into  a  fine  rich  vale,  the 
vegetation  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  few  bususu,  ighanat^  or 
tamarind-trees.  Emerging  from  this  richly-dad  valley,  we  again 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  river — ^if  river  it  can  be  called — ^for,  seen 
from  hence,  it  looks  almost  lik#an  archipelago  or  net-work  of  isl- 
ands and  rocky  clif&  in  the  wildest  conftision,  the  river  foaming 
along  through  these  obstructed  passages ;  for,  just  as  it  turns  round 
a  cape,  which  juts  far  out  to  the  N.N.  W.,  and  is  continued  under 
water  toward  the  opposite  shore  in  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  forming  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  it  is  broken  into  several  branches  by  a  number 
of  islands,  through  which  it  makes  its  way,  as  well  as  it  is  able, 
over  cli£&  and  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  that  along  this  souA- 
westerly  shore  there  is  no  idea  of  navigation  even  during  the 
highest  state  of  the  river,  but  on  the  A'ussa  side  it  is  more  open, 
and  renders  navigation  possible,  although  even  there  caution  is 
evidently  nec«isary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
diflScult  passages  of  the  river.  The  name  of  the  cape  is  E'm-n- 
ishib,  or  rather  E'm-n-ashid,  "the  cape  of  the  ass." 

Having  passed  a  place  where  the  most  westerly  branch  forms  a 
small  waterMl  of  about  eighteen  inches  elevation,  foaming  along 
with  great  violence,  we  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  green  bank» 
adorned  with  fine  herbage  and  luxuriant  hajilij,  in  ftdl  view  of 
this  wild  scenery.    I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  highest  ground 
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near  our  halting-place,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  cemetery,  the 
locality  having  been  fonnerly  enlivened  by  a  hamlet  of  the  I'mel- 
iggizen,  of  the  name  of  Lebbez^ya.  This  encampment  was  also 
important  to  me,  as  I  here  had  to  take  leave  of  our  guide,  Mo- 
hammed K61  e'  Siiki,  whom  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Say,  although  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  if  our  other  guide,  Ilamma- 
Hamma,  had  not  broken  his  word  and  staid  behind,  for,  alone,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  Fulbe.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
intention  to  proceed  from  here  on  a  visit  to  his  friends  the  Udalen. 
Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  I  gave  him 
his  present,  although  I  missed  him  very  much,  as  he  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  had  given  me  some  valuable  information. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

DENSER  POPULATION  BEGINS. 


Tuesday^  July  18^.  The  beginning  of  our  journey  without  a 
guide  was  not  very  fortunate ;  for,  having  set  out  first  from  our  en- 
campment, endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  great  windings  of  the  river, 
with  my  camels  and  my  three  freed  blacks,  my  companions,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  lost  the  traces  of  my  footsteps  upon  the 
grassy  undulating  ground,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  joined 
me.  The  ground  became  at  times  stony,  talha,  gerredh,  and  other 
spices  of  mimosas  being  the  predominant  trees ;  and  after  a  march 
of  eight  miles,  we  had  to  ascend  another  ridge,  clothed  with  thick 
forest,  where  the  kiika,  or  t^dumt,  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which 
I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  was  very  common.  This  was 
an  almost  certain  sign  of  the  locality  having  once  been  a  centre  of 
human  life,  but  at  present  only  the  traces  of  a  former  ksar,  or 
hamlet,  were  to  be  seen.  Having  then  crossed  a  small  "  rek"  or 
^^faire,"  that  is  to  say,  a  barren,  naked  plain,  we  descended  again, 
while  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  contiilued,  and  the 
only  signs  of  human  life  which  we  observed  were  the  traces  of 
two  men,  with  three  head  of  cattle,  probably  robbers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  who  were  returning  to  their  haunts  with 
their  booty.  But  gradually  the  country  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect,  being  clad  with  large  trees,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs 
of  former  cultivation,  while  isolated  masses  of  rock  were  projecting 
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here  and  there.  The  country  altogether  was  so  pleasant,  that, 
having  met  with  a  shallow  pond  of  water  in  a  trough-like  cavity 
of  the  grassy  ground,  we  decided  on  encamping,  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  drag  on  my  companions  more 
than  fifteen  miles  a  day  at  the  utmost 

However,  we  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became 
aware  that  our  camping-ground  close  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  with 
which  it  was  girt  was  skirted  by  a  small  rivulet,  which,  althougli 
full  of  rocks,  was  yet  so  deep  that  it  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
crocodiles  or  alligators,  and  was  not  fordable  here.  It  was  a  pity 
that  we  had  not  a  guide  with  us  who  might  have  given  us  some 
clear  information  respecting  the  features  of  the  country,  for  the 
conjecture  of  my  companions,*  who  fancied  that  this  rivulet  took 
its  rise  to  the  south  of  Hombori,  where  it  was  called  A'geld,  was 
quite  absurd  if  it  be  correct  that  the  GaHndu,  which  we  had 
crossed  the  preceding  day,  was  really  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
near  A'rib^da;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  these  courses 
correspond,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  same  water- 
course may  join  the  Niger  by  sever^  openings.  As  it  was,  we 
had  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  cross  this 
water,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  to  take  a  tedious  round- 
about way  to  get  over  it 

After  a  march  of  two  miles  from  our  starting-point  we  reached 
a  crossway.  We  followed  the  advice  of  the  Widawi,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  the  lead  at  the  moment,  chose  the  path  to  our  left, 
though  that  on  the  right  crosses  the  rivulet  at  this  spot ;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  we  did  so,  as  otherwise  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  ford  it  We  therefore  con- 
tinued our  march  after  my  companions  had  finished  their  prayers, 
which,  as  we  always  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  they  used  to  say  on 
the  road.  The  open  pasture-grounds  were  here  broken  by  large 
boulders  of  granite,  while  the  rivulet,  girt  by  fine  large  trees,  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  or  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  the  river  divid- 
ing near  its  mouth  into  a  delta  of  a  great  many  smaller  branches. 

*  Among  my  companions,  the  Hartini  Mileki,  who  had  visited  the  conntiies  of 
Mosi  and  Bdmbara,  possessed  some  interesting  information  concerning  nnknown  oc 
little  known  districts  of  these  regions ;  bat,  nnfortanately,  he  had  something  rtrj  mi- 
conth  in  his  manner,  which  prevented  my  learning  from  him  aU  that  would  have  been 
possible  nnder  other  circnmstanoes.  This  day  I  wrote  down,  from  his  infonnatioii, 
the  name  of  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Nenmer,  who  are  settled  between  the  Tombo 
and  Bambara,  besides  that  of  the  Norma,  who  are  chiefly  settled  in  two  places,  one 
of  which  is  called  Pifra.  * 
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We  here  changed  our  direction,  keeping  parallel  along  the  shore 
of  the  great  river,  where,  on  a  rocky  island,  was  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Ay6ru,  or  Aim,  from  whence  a  troop  of  about  twenty  peo- 
ple were  just  proceeding  toward  their  field-labors.    Most  of  them 
were  tall,  well-made  men,  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  cap  and  a  clean  white  cotton  wrapper.    Two  or  three  of 
them  wore  blue  tobes.    Their  weapons  consisted  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows or  a  spear,  and  their  agricultural  implements  were  limited  to 
a  long-handled  hoe  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  is  called  jerran  by 
the  Arabs,  and  kambul  by  the  Songhay.    But,  besides  a  weapon 
and  implement,  each  of  them  bore  a  small  bowl,  containing  a  large 
round  clod  of  pounded  millet  and  a  httie  curdled  milk,  which 
they  hospitably  offered  to  us,  although  it  constituted  their  whole 
supply  of  food  for  the  day.    We  rewtuxied  them  with  a  few  needles 
and  by  repeating  the  fiit-ha,  or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kurdn.*    It 
was,  moreover,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  met  them  just  here, 
as,  if  not  directed  by  their  information,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  without  accident  these  numerous  creeks,  some 
of  which  were  of  an  extremely  boggy  nature,  and  others  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  which  caused  us  considerable  delay ;  for  the  princi- 
pal branch  or  g6ru  of  the  rivulet  was  not  less  than  about  thirty- 
five  yards  broad  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
rocky  bottom.     Fine  bustisu,  or  tamarind-trees,  and  wide-spread- 
ing duw^,  or  fig-trees,  adorned  the  delta,  while  a  good  deal  of  a 
kind  of  grain  called  "  adel^nka,"  or  "donh^re,"  was  cultivated  in 
the  fields. 

Having  at  length  left  this  diflSicult  delta  of  small  rivulets  behind 
us,  which  may  occasionally  cause  great  trouble  to  a  traveler,  we 
ascended  sandy  downs,  and  obtained  firom  thence  a  view  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  here  rather  resembles  a  large  well-timbered 
fiddama  than  a  river,  only  a  small  open  branch  becoming  visible, 
not  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  district  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation,  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  extending  for  more  than  two  miles, 
and  the  low  shore  of  the  creek  was  adorned  farther  on  by  a  rich 
profusion  of  kenya,  or  tediimunt  The  richly-wooded  islands  af- 
forded a  very  pleasant  sight,  one  of  them  being  enlivened  by  a 
great  number  of  horses,  which  were  left  here  to  pasture,  and  the 
shore  formed  one  uninterrupted  line  of  tamarind-trees.  But  the 
navigation  may  be  very  difficult  here,  as  fi^m  time  to  time  the 
river,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  saw  of  it,  became  greatiy  obstruct- 

*  They  infonned  ns  that  Eiflman  was  six  hours'  distance  Arom  here. 
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ed  by  rocks.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that  we  had  at  length 
entered  more  hospitable  regions,  for  a  short  time  after  we  left  be- 
hind us  the  fields  of  Ay^ru  cultiyated  ground  again  succeeded, 
and  apparently  very  well  kept. 

Having  then  turned  round  a  swampy  gulf  we  ascended  higher 
ground,  and  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  remarkably  wild  ficenerr 
of  the  river  which  attaches  to  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rockv 
cone  Warba,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  the  morning,  and  en- 
camped, at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  rising  groimd  at  some 
distance  from  the  island.  The  river  here  presented  a  veiy  wild 
character,  so  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  navigation  was  bter- 
rupted  entirely.  Between  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rocky 
cone  there  really  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passage  open,  but  be- 
yond the  island  there  are  evidently  two  more  branches,  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  seen  from  here,  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  ob- 
structed by  rocks.  The  village  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  size, 
the  huts  covering  the  whole  surfiwje  of  the  island ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  not  a  living  soul  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  unfortunate  man  who  was  lamed  by  Quinea*wonn, 
all  the  healthy  people  having  gone  to  the  labors  of  the  field 
But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  scenery  became  pleasantlj 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and  a  flock 
of  sheep,  belonging  to  Fulbe  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  thut 
were  brought  here  to  be  watered. 

Gradually,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  returned  from 
their  labors,  and  began  to  give  life  to  the  scenery,  crossing  oyer 
to  their  insulated  domicile  in  small  canoes.  Others,  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  chief,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  tall,  stout  figure,  but  of  not  very  intelligent  expression  of  coud- 
tenance,  and,  as  it  appeared,  not  of  a  very  libersJ  and  hospitable 
disposition,  for  he  received  the  eloquent  address  of  my  noble 
firiend  the  WadAwi,  who  adduced  all  the  claims  which  he  and 
his  party  had  upon  the  chiefs  hospitality,  very  coldly,  answeriflg 
through  the  medium  of  a  Piillo  faki  who  had  been  staying  here 
for  some  time,  and  rather  laying  claim  himself  to  a  handsome 
present  than  acknowledging  the  demands  noiade  upon  him  by  my 
companions  for  hospitable  treatment.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture about  this  petty  chief  was  his  name,  which  reminded  one  of 
the  more  glorious  times  of  the  Songhay  empire,  for  he  called  him- 
self "Farma-E'rkezu-izze;"  "farma"  being,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  princely  title  of  a  governor;  "izze"  means 
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son,  E'rkezu  being  the  name  of  his  fiither.  It  was  also  highly  in- 
teresting to  me  to  observe  that  these  Songhay,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kendaji  as  well  as  those  of  Ay6ru,  call  themselves,  in  their  native 
language,  Kado  (ifl  the  singular)  and  Habe  (in  the  plural  form),  a 
name  which  the  Fiilbe  have  made  use  of  to  indicate,  in  general, 
the  K6helan,  or  the  native  black  population  of  all  the  regions 
conquered  by  themselves ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  latter  had 
taken  the  name  from  this  tribe. 

Besides  these  Songhay,  we  also  received  a  visit  hx>m  a  Tarki 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Misakh,  son  of  Ell^kken,  and  nephew 
of  Sfnnefel,  the  chief  of  the  I'mellggizen  of  A'ribinda.  These 
people  are  on  hostile  terms  with  their  brethren  in  A'ussa,  where 
the  populous  district  Amara  is  situated,  and  thus,  fortunately,  un- 
dermine their  own  strength,  which  is  only  employed  in  the  way 
of  mischief,  although  they  are  still  strong  enough  to  lay  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  poor  Songhay  inhabitants  of  these  distract- 
ed shores.  They  had  levied,  the  preceding  year,  a  tribute  of  four 
horses  on  the  people  of  Kendaji,  and  a  camel,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  com,  upon  those  of  Ay6ru.  But  although  our  guest,  who 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  followers,  was  a  rather  decent 
young  man,  nevertheless  the  neighborhood  of  these  Tawarek  in- 
spired ns  with  just  as  little  confidence  as  the  behavior  of  our 
friends  the  Songhay  on  the  island,  and  we  kept  a  good  watch,  fir- 
ing the  whole  night  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Park 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  these  islanders. 

Fortunately,  we  were  not  disturbed ;  and  we  set  out  fix)m  our 
camping-ground  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
day's  journey,  but  we  were  first  obliged  to  search  about  in  the  two 
hamlets  which  lie  opposite  the  island,  and  one  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  rocky  cone  of  Warba,  for  the  guide  that  had  been  promised 
to  us  the  preceding  day.  We  had  scarcely  set  out  fidrly  on  our 
march  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  the  southeast, 
threatened  us  with  a  serious  deluge,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  some  trees  to  the  right  of  our  path.  We  then  imloaded 
the  camels,  and  endeavored  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  luggage, 
as  well  as  possible,  with  the  skins  and  mattings ;  but  the  storm 
was  confined  to  a  very  violent  gale,  which  scattered  the  clouds, 
so  that  only  very  little  rain  fell.  Having  thus  lost  almost  two 
hours  of  the  best  part  of  the  day,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  not 
now  digressing  to  the  right  and  left,  but  following  a  broad,  well- 
trodden  path,  which  led  us  through  carefully  cultivated  corn-fields, 
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shaded  with  fine  hajiKj.  But  soon  the  ground  became  more  un- 
dulating,' and  we  followed  a  sort  of  backwater  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  and  then  crossed  a  cavity 
or  hollow  where  calcareous  rock  interrupted  \he  granite.  The 
river  also,  in  its  present  low  state,  laid  bare  a  good  many  rocky 
islets,  and  farther  on  divided  into  five  branches,  over  which,  fiwn 
the  rising  bank,  we  obtained  an  interesting  view,  with  a  cone,  on 
the  A'ussa  shore,  toward  the  north*  One  of  the  islands  was  hand- 
somely adorned  with  dum  palms,  while  the  shore  was  clothed  with 
a  plant  called  "hekfk." 

This  district  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  its  populous 
state,  after  the  desolate  region  which  we  had  traversed,  seemed 
the  more  remarkable ;  for  soon  after,  having  passed  a  small  ham- 
let, we  had  on  the  opposite  shore  the  considerable  place  Tomare, 
and  just  beyond,  on  an  island,  another  village  called  Ffchile, 
densely  inhabited,  and  full  of  life  and  bustle.  Scarcely  had  we 
passed  this  busy  place  on  our  left  when  another  hamlet  appeared, 
called  Koch6mere,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  river, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  had  seemed  to  roll 
its  mighty  stream  along  without  the  least  use  being  made  of  it, 
covered  with  small  canoes,  which  carried  over  to  our  shore  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  going  to  the  labors'  of  the  field.  The 
bank  itself  also  became  here  beautiful  by  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
trees,  such  as  the  k^wa,  the  dingi,  the  batire,  the  hajilfj,  and  oth- 
ers of  various  species,  the  hajilfj,  especially,  exhibiting  here  a  reir 
luxuriant  and  rich  growth.  A  sort  of  shallow  grassy  creek  sepa- 
rated fix)m  the  bank  a  low  island,  which,  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  is  under  water. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tomare  the  character  of  the  country  changed, 
and  deep  sandy  soil,  clothed  with  the  herbage  called  rodim,  and 
destitute  of  trees,  succeeded  to  the  fine  arable  soil ;  but  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  even  extended 
over  the  hilly  chain  which  we  ascended.  We  then  passed  a  slave 
village  called  Ganddtan,  belonging  to  the  Tarki  chie^  Mohammed 
el  Amfn,  where  numerous  horses  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields, 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  herbage  called  by  the  Arabs  el  de 
b^di,  in  which  my  companions  were  delighted  to  recognize  an  old 
firiend  of  theirs,  as  growing  also  plentiftilly  in  the  AT)eras  of  Tim- 
biiktu.  Crossing  the  plain,  where  we  met  several  travelers,  vc 
began  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  promontory  called  E'm-Alawen, 
and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  the  chief  just  mentioned,  who 
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is  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eratafiini.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  150  to  200  huts  of  matting,  with  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  leathern  tent  in  the  centre ;  but  as  it  did  not  offer  any  cool 
shade,  being  perched  on  the  bare  hot  gravel  overlying  the  rock, 
we  thought  it  very  uninviting,  and  preferred  descending  the  steep 
eastern  slope,  upon  the  narrow  slip  of  the  low  shore  which  stretch- 
ed along  the  river,  and  which,  being  richly  clothed  with  hajUij, 
banre,  and  other  trees,  offered  a  very  pleasant  resting-place.  We 
were,  however,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  repose,  but  were  soon 
visited  by  the  whole  male  population  of  the  village,  Tawarek  and 
Songhay,  ftdl-grown  men  and  children,  who  gathered  round  us 
with  great  curiosity,  but  without  entering  into  dose  conversation, 
as  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  scrutinized  sus- 
piciously what  my  real  character  might  be,  my  companions  passing 
me  for  a  sherif. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  chief  himselJ^  who  had  not  been 
present  on  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  behaved  in  a  very  be- 
coming manner,  so  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  litham, 
while  I  distributed  a  quantity  of  needles  among  his  people.  The 
place  was  tolerably  weU  supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  bought  a 
good  supply  of  butter  and  rice ;  but  inilk  was  scarce,  although  I 
succeeded  in  bartering  a  small  quantity  for  some  dates,  of  which 
these  people  were  extremely  fond.  A  little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, on  the  low  shore,  there  was  a  farm,  and  on  the  island  near- 
est the  shore  two  small  hamlets ;  for  the  branch  of  the  river,  which 
in  general  appears  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  was  studded  with 
green  islands,  which  stretched  out  lengthwise  in  two  parallel  rows, 
being  of  the  same  height  as  the  bank  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
and  which  at  present  formed  a  steep  descent  to  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  about  ten  feet,  rendering  the  watering  of  the  horses  very 
difficult.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  we  rescued 
one  of^them  which  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and 
we  saw  the  remains  of  four  horses  which  a  single  individual  of 
that  species  had  torn  to  pieces  the  preceding  day;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  ferocity  of  this  animal,  I  was  assured 
by  all  the  inhabitants  that  the  lion  of  this  region,  like  that  of 
A^ir,  has  no  mane,  and  that  its  outward  appearance  was  altogeth- 
er very  unlike  that  beautiful  skin  upon  which  I  used  to  lie  down, 
being  the  eocuvice  of  an  animal  from  Logone. 

Friday,  July  2l8i.  On  our  way  hither  the  preceding  day  we  had 
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been  overtaken,  near  the  village  of  Gandiitan,  by  a  band  of  some 
three  or  four  Songhay  people,  who  had  rather  a  warlike  and  en- 
terprising appearance,  and  were  very  well  mounted.    Having  kept 
close  to  ns  for  some  time,  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  my  anna, 
they  had  disappeared,  but  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  we  were  getting  our  luggage  ready  for 
the  day's  march,  they  again  appeared,  and  inspired  my  compan- 
ions with  some  little  fear  as  to  their  ulterior  intentions.    They 
therefore  induced  the  chief  of  the  Eratafini  to  accompany  us  for 
a  while,  with  some  of  his  people  on  horseba<5k,  as  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  Songhay,  who  at  present  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  independence,  can  not  undertake  any  enterprise  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Tawarek ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  was  not  quite 
sure  who  were  most  to  be  feared,  our  protectors,  or  those  vaga- 
bonds of  whom  my  companions  were  so  much  afraid ;  for,  although 
the  chief  himself  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  man,  these  people, 
who  are  of  a  mixed  race  of  Tawarek  and  Songhay,  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  trustworthy,  and  I  should  advise  any  traveler  in  this 
region  to  be  more  on  his  guard  against  them  than  against  the 
true  Tawarek.    But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  they 
accompanied  us  on  the  road,  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  them  plain- 
ly who  I  was,  although  my  companions  had  endeavored  to  keep 
ihem  in  the  dark  respecting  my  real  character.    They  had  taken 
me  for  a  Ghadamsi  merchant,  who  wanted  to  pass  through  their 
territory  without  making  them  a  suitable  present     After  I  had 
made  this  confession  they  became  much  more  cheerful  and  open- 
hearted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.     The  cunning  Wada- 
wi  also  contributed  toward  establishing  with  them  a  more  intinaate 
relation  by  bartering  his  little  pony  for  one  of  their  mares.    Noth- 
ing renders  people  in  these  countries  so  communicative,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allays  their  suspicions  so  much,  as  a  little  trading. 
Having  separated  from  our  friends,  and  made  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  through  a  tract  of  country  partly  inundated,  we  at 
length  fell  in  with  a  well-trodden  path,  where  on  our  right  a  low 
hilly  chain  approached.    Here  a  little  diim  bush  began  to  appear, 
and  farther  on  monkey-bread-trees  adorned  the  landscape;  but 
the  river,  after  having  approached  for  a  short  time  with  its  wide 
valley,  retired  to  such  a  distance  that,  not  having  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  we  began  to  suffer  from  thirst    I  therefore  rode  in 
advance,  and  chose  a  place  for  a  short  halt  during  the  midday 
heat,  where  a  sort  of  faddama,  which  during  the  highest  state  of 
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the  inundation  forms  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water  round  an 
island  thickly  clad  with  diim  palms,  indents  the  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  offering,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  handsome  tank  of 
clear  water.  The  surrounding  slope  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
grove  of  ddm  palms,  and,  protected  by  the  shade  of  some  rich 
hajilfj,  produced  a  great  profusion  of  succulent  herbage. 

Having  rested  in  this  pleasant  spot  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
pursued  our  march  along  this  green  hollow,  at  present  half  dried 
up,  and  feeding  also  a  good  many  tamarind-trees,  and  afber  a 
march  of  about  half  a  mile  reached  the  spot  where  this  shallow 
branch  joins  a  considerable  open  arm  of  the  river,  which  here  is 
tolerably  firee  from  rocks.  A  little  below,  it  is  compressed  be- 
tween rocky  masses  projecting  from  either  bank,  intersecting  the 
whole  branch,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  is  left,  inclosed  as  it 
were  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates  formed  by  nature.  Yet  the  naviga- 
tion was  not  obstructed  even  at  the  present  season,  as  a  boat  about 
thirty -five  feet  long,  and  rowed  by  six  men,  which  went  quickly 
past  us,  evidently  proved.  The  path  was  lined  with  mushrooms, 
called  by  my  companions  tobl  e  nd^ri. 

This  branch  of  the  river  presented  a  very  different  aspect  when, 
after  having  ascended  a  rising  ground,  we  had  cut  off  a  bend  or 
elbow  of  the  river,  for  here  it  formed  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which 
the  water  foamed  along,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boat 
having  followed  another  branch,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  be 
passable  at  present.  The  low  shores,  which  are  annually  inun- 
dated, and  even  now  left  swampy  ground  between  us  dnd  the 
river,  were  cultivated  with  rice ;  the  higher  ground,  rising  above 
the  reach  of  the  inundation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  damankadda 
and  thorny  bushes,  was  reserved  for  millet ;  and  beyond,  the  whole 
valley,  which  is  here  very  broad,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous 
chain.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river  was  farther  demonstrated 
by  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  rising  from  an  island  a  little 
fkrther  on,  and  affording  a  very  conspicuous  landmark ;  but,  in 
general,  this  part  of  its  course  seems  to  be  free  from  cliffs. 

We  had  long  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  large  town  of  Sinder,  which  we  knew  to  be  situated  on  an 
island,  till  at  length,  from  a  hilly  chain  which  here  borders  the 
river,  we  obtained  a  fair  sight  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley, 
and  were  able  to  distinguish  an  extensive  range  of  huts  spreading 
over  one  or  two  islands  in  the  river.  Here,  therefore,  we  encamp- 
ed at  the  side  of  a  few  huts,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
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prudent,  as  we  afterward  found,  to  have  chosen  our  encampment 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  where  a  channel  leads  straight  to 
the  island  of  Sinder,  with  which  we  wanted  to  open  conmiunica- 
tion ;  while,  from  the  spot  where  we  actually  encamped,  another 
considerable  island  town,  called  Gard,  lies  in  front  of  it 

The  whole  valley,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  from  six  to 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  studded  with  extensive  islands,  is  very 
fertile,  and  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  two  towns  together, 
Garii  and  Sinder,  according  to  the  little  I  saw  of  them,  did  not 
seem  to  contain  less  than  from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Europeans  in  any  attempt  to  nav- 
igate the  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  they  must  here  prepare  to  en- 
counter great  difficulties  with  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time 
ought  here  to  provide  themselves  with  com  sufficient  to  cany 
them  almost  to  Timbiiktu;  for  Sinder,  which  in  some  respects 
still  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Say,  is  also 
the  market  for  all  the  com  used  in  this  district  A  large  quantity 
of  millet  can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained  here,  and  during  my 
journey  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Zab^rma  and  Ddndina.  Kotwith- 
standing  this  great  demand,  the  price  was  very  low,  and  I  barter- 
ed half  a  suniye  of  dukhn,  eqjial  to  about  two  hundred  pounds* 
weight,  for  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  feruwal,  or  zenne,  which  I  had 
purchased  in  Gando  for  1050  shells,  a  very  low  price  indeed,  not 
only  when  we  take  into  account  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  but 
even  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  other  countries  of 
Negroland.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  barter  the  eighth 
part  of  a  lump  of  rock-salt  from  Taod^nni  for  eight  dr*a  of  ahash 
or  muslin ;  but  as  for  rice,  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  here,  at  least  in 
a  prepared  state,  although  rice  in  the  husk,  or  k6kesh,  is  in  abun- 
dance. 

A  great  many  people  visited  me,  and  altogether  behaved  veiy 
friendly.  In  this  little  suburb  where  we  had  encamped,  there  was 
staying  a  very  clever  faki,  belonging  originally  to  the  Ga-b^ro,  and 
called  Mohammed  Saleh.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  became 
aware  that  this  man  was  acquainted  with  my  whole  story ;  and, 
upon  inquiring  how  he  had  obtained  his  information,  I  learned 
that  a  pilgrim,  named  Mohammed  Fadhl,  a  native  of  the  distant 
country  of  Futa,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage,  had  under- 
taken the  journey  from  Timbiiktu  along  the  river  in  a  boat,  had 
acquainted  the  people  with  all  my  proceedings  in  that  place. 
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This  faJd  also  infonned  us  of  the  present  state  of  Hausa.  He  told 
us  that  Datid,  the  rebellious  prince  of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  after 
his  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  ATdu  el  Hassan,  had 
niade  his  escape  to  Ydlu,  the  capital  of  D^ndina,  where  the  rebels 
were  still  keeping  their  ground.  Meanwhile  ^Aliyu,  the  Emir  el 
Miimenln,  had  arrived  before  Argiingo,  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  own  unwarlike  character,  and  a  dispute  with  Khalflu,  to  whom 
that  part  of  Kebbi  belongs,  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  achiev- 
ing any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  learned  that,  owing  to  the 
revolt  continuing,  the  Dendi  were  still  in  open  rebellion,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  road  from  Tamkala  to  Fogha  was  as  unsafe  as 
ever,  although  part  of  the  Mauri  had  again  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  visit  the  town  of  Smder,  but, 
not  feeling  well,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  remain  where  I  was ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  governor 
himself  is  only  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  Say, 
there  were  here  a  good  many  Tawarek  roving  about,  which  ren- 
•  dered  it  not  advisable  for  me  to  separate  from  my  luggage ;  I 
therefore  gave  a  small  present  to  my  companions,  which  they  were 
to  offer  to  the  governor  in  my  name.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
were  well  received,  and  the  governor  himself  came  to  meet  them 
half  way  between  the  towns  of  Slnder  and  Garu,  and  behaved 
very  friendly  to  them. 

Sunday^  July  23c?.  After  a  rainy  night,  we  left  this  rich  and 
populous  district  in  order  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Say.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  our  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  some  young  palm  bushes  covered  with  fruit,  which 
caused  a  long  dispute  between  my  people  and  the  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  part  of  them  asserting  that  it  was  the  oil  palm,  while  oth- 
ers affirmed  it  to  be  the  date  palm.  This  latter  opinion  appeared 
the  correct  one,  considering  that  the  oil  palm  does  not  grow  at 
any  distance  from  salt  water;  for  on  our  whole  journey  through 
the  interior  we  had  only  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  F6gha,  which 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  salt  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
farther  observation,  when  we  discovered  the  male  and  female 
seeds,  which  wanted  nothing  but  the  civilizing  influence  of  man 
in  order  to  produce  good  fruit.  Without  an  artificial  alliance  of 
the  male  and  female,  the  fruit  remains  in  a  wild  and  embryo-like 
state.  Thus  keeping  along  the  shore,  we  passed  several  islands 
in  the  river,  first  Juntu,  and  at  a  short  distatice  from  it  Bisse* 
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giingu ;  farther  on,  Koma  and  Bossa,  adorned  with  a  fine  growtii 
of  trees ;  and  about  five  miles  from  our  halting-place,  after  we  had 
passed  a  small  hilly  chain  called  Man,  the  island  of  Ndni,  which 
is  likewise  richly  timbered.  This  island  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Songhay  conqueror,  Hij 
Mohammed  A'skld,  or  Sikkia. 

Our  march  was  the  more  interesting,  as  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  faki,  Mohammed  Saleh,  whose  acquamt- 
ance  I  had  made  during  my  stay  near  Garu.  He  was  very  com- 
municative and  social,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  in  his  company  the  whole  territory  of  the  independent 
Songhay  in  various  directions.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Dargol,  the  principal  seat  of  the  free  Son- 
ghay, especially  the  Koi-z^,  with  the  remains  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Sikkfa,  of  which  several  princes  were  still  living. 

My  companion  also  informed  me  of  the  attack  which  the  na- 
tives of  Gurma,  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Wentlnne,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Songhay,  had  made  a  short  time  previously 
upon  the  emfr  of  the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe.  He  likewise  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  extensive  dominion  of  Daiid,  the  grandfiither 
of  *Omar,  the  present  chief  of  the  Eratafan,  who  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  large  kingdom,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  rival  nephew, 
and  all  his  power  was  annihilated. 

Our  sociable  and  well-informed  companion  now  left  us.  A  lit- 
tle lower  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  the  villages 
of  Tilla-b^ra  and  Tilla-kaina,  which  are  governed  by  *Othman,  a. 
relation  of  Mohammed  Tondo.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  adorned  with  hajilfj,  and  altogether 
left  a  pleasing  impression ;  while  here  and  there,  cultivated  ground, 
with  crops  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
gave  some  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  little  fiuther  on,  large 
monkey-bread-trees  appeared ;  and  beyond  that,  besides  talha  of 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  kalgo  also  became  plentiful.  The  riv- 
er was  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  so  that  we  encamped  a  lit- 
tle after  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  a  swampy  pond  M 
of  herbage  and  musquitoes,  and  surrounded  with  large,  luxuriant 
monkey-bread-trees  and  fine  sycamores.  I  felt  here  extremely 
feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  good  dose  of  medicine. 

Monday,  July  2iih.  Having  been  detained  by  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm, we  at  length  started,  traversing  a  dense  forest  full  of  mon- 
key-bread-trees, atrd  extending  about  two  miles.    We  then  turned 
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round  a  large  swampy  inlet,  whea  a  hilly  chain  approached  on 
our  right,  and  the  shore  of  the  river  was  clad  with  a  rich  bush 
called  yhi  by  my  companions. 

About  two  miles  beyond,  we  reached  a  hamlet  called  A'zemay, 
spreading  out  on  a  hill,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond, 
toward  the  southeast.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Tawarek  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Erata&n,  who  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  habits 
for  those  of  settlers,  but  without  giving  up  their  character  or  lan- 
guage. A  few  Kdl  e'  Siik  live  among  them ;  but  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  village  consists  of  Fulbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zo- 
ghoran,  this  settlement  presenting  the  remarkable  instance  of  a 
peaceful  amalgamation  of  these  two  tribes.  But  the  Eratafan,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  have  lost  their  fonner  power,  although  under 
the  dominion  of  Daiid  they  held  all  the  towns  as  far  as  Say  under 
their  sway.  Notwithstanding  their  diminished  power,  they  ap- 
peared to  be  well  oflT,  for  not  only  were  they  dressed  decently,  but 
they  also  treated  us  hospitably  with  excellent  fura,  the  fevorite 
Hausa  dish  of  sour  milk  with  pounded  millet;  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  sent  a  great  quantity  of  pudding  and  milk,  and  a  young 
heifer. 

I  here  provided  myself  with  a  supply  of  com,  as  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  it  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market  of 
Say.  I  found  that  the  price  already  far  exceeded  that  of  Sfnder, 
one  feruwal  of  Gando  buying  only  twenty -three  k^l  of  millet ;  but 
my  camels  were  extremely  weak,  and  one  had  died  the  preceding 
night,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  carry  with  me  a  greater  supply. 
As  for  rice,  none  was  to  be  had,  and  no  cultivation  of  this  grain 
was  to  be  seen,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  succeed  here, 
the  river  being  wide,  and  forming  a  large  island  called  D^luwd 

Tuesday,  July  25ih.  The  good  treatment  of  the  people  of  A'ze- 
may  made  my  companions  rather  unwilhng  to  leave  this  place  so 
soon,  and  a  farther  delay  was  caused  by  their  bartering.  "When 
at  length  we  set  out  on  our  march,  we  had  to  make  a  considerable 
detour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lower  course  of  a  rivulet,  which  is 
here  not  passable.  Our  path  lay  through  cornfields  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Kasanni,  consisting  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  keffi,  or  stockade,  and  inhabited  by  Fulbe ;  the 
other  was  merely  a  slave  hamlet  Bich  cornfields,  shaded  by  fine 
trees  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks,  extended  on  all  sides.  Close 
beyond  this  hamlet  we  crossed  a  little  rivulet  called  T^erimt  by 
the  Tawarek,  which  in  this  spot,  although  only  twenty-one  feet 
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wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  caused  us  a  short  delay,  owing  to  its 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  But,  inconsiderable 
as  was  the  size  of  the  river,  it  became  important  to  me,  as  in  cioss- 
ing  it  my  ear  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  the  usual  Haosa 
salute,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  trans- 
ported me  once  more  into  a  region  for  which  I  had  contracted  a 
great  predilection,  and  which,  among  all  the  tracts  that  I  had  vis- 
ited in  Negroland,  I  had  found  the  most  agreeable  for  a  foreigner 
to  reside  in. 

We  then  continued  our  march  through  the  district  of  G6te,  which 
is  chiefly  adorned  with  the  monkey-bread-tree,  till  we  reached  a 
small  village  called  B6se,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Koi-z6,  or  Koizaten  (who  came  originally  fix)m  Damgot).  It  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  kind  of  huts  which  are  usual  in  Hausa,  and 
manifested  that  we  had  left  the  Songhay  architecture  behind  ns. 
But,  although  it  possesses  a  small  mosque,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  the  head  man  himself,  are  idolaters.  Here  we  were 
hospitably  treated  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub-water,  while  I  had  to 
give  the  people  my  blessing  in  return.  Two  miles  and  a  half  be- 
yond B6se  lies  the  village  of  Hend6bo,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
river.  We  encamped  a  short  distance  from  it,  in  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  duw^,  on  a  ground  rising  slightly  from  the  swampy 
plain  opposite  the  island  Barma-gungu,  which  is  situated  a  little 
farther  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  which  here,  fix)m  N.  20®  W.  to 
S.  20°  E.,  changes  its  course  to  a  direction  from  N.  20"*  K  to  S. 
20OW. 

The  island  is  adorned  with  dtim  palms,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kortfta,  or  Kort^be,  whose  real  name  is  Slfman, 
or  Soliman  G^ro  Kiise-izze,  the  son  of  Kiise,  but  who  is  generally 
known  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  Solfman  Sildi.  My  com- 
panions, who  were  very  anxious  not  to  neglect  any  great  men  of 
the  country,  had  determined  to  pay  this  chief  a  visit,  in  order  to 
try  to  obtain  a  present  from  him.  But  the  eloquent  Wadawi  and 
his  companions  did  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  with  these  isl- 
anders, for  they  returned  with  rather  dejected  spirits  from  their 
visit  to  the  chief,  who  showed  us  not  the  slightest  mark  of  hospi- 
tality. But  from  another  quarter  I  myself,  at  least,  was  well 
treated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island  in  the  river  brought 
me  a  plentiful  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  prepared  mil- 
let, a  couple  of  fowls,  and  some  milk. 

Wednesday,  July  26th.  Traversing  the  swampy  ground,  after  a 
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march  of  half  a  mile  we  reached  again  the  direct  path,  keeping  at 
some  distance  fix)m  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  divided 
into  several  branches,  exhibited  a  charming  spectacle  in  the  rising 
sun.  Cultivated  ground  and  wilderness  alternated,  and  the  mon- 
key-bread-tree appeared  in  great  abundance ;  but  fiarther  on  the 
d\xw6  and  kenya  began  to  prevail ;  the  islands  in  the  river  also, 
as  Nasfle  and  Ler,  being  richly  clad  with  vegetation. 

However,  the  district  did  not  seem  to  be  very  populous,  and 
the  only  village  which  we  passed  on  the  main  was  Sh^re,  sur- 
rovinded  by  a  stockade,  where  we  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
little  milk.  We  left,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  west, 
the  town  of  Larba,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward 
journey,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  set  of  people  greatly  feared  by 
their  neighbors;  but  at  present  we  heard  that  the  ruler  of  that 
town,  of  the  name  of  Bito,  had  lately  returned  from  Say,  to  whose 
governor,  A^bii  Bakr,  he  was  said  to  have  made  his  submission, 
although  it  is  probable  that  his  only  intention  had  been  to  keep 
jfree  that  side,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  chief  of  the  Tor6de,  or  T6robe. 

Altogether  the  region  presented  a  very  interestmg  feature,  wheti, 
close  behind  the  village  of  Garbegurd,  we  reached  the  Eiver  S£r- 
ba,  with  which,  in  its  upper  course,  we  had  first  made  acquaint- 
ance at  B6se-bango,  but  which  here  had  a  very  different  charac- 
ter, rushing  along,  in  a  knee-like  bend,  firom  southwest  to  north- 
east, over  a  bed  of  rocks  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  across,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  full  of  water  it 
is  scarcely  passable.  But  at  present  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  it,  the  water  being  only  a  foot  deep.  Nevertheless,  the 
Sirba  is  of  great  importance  in  these  regions,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  Bello  could  call  it  the  *Ali  Baba  of  the  small  rivers. 
Ascending  then  the  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  we  obtained  a 
view  of  a  hUly  chain  ahead  of  us,  but  the  country  which  we  had 
to  traverse  was  at  present  desolate,  although  in  former  times  the 
cornfields  of  the  important  island  town  Koirwa  spread  out  here. 
However,  we  had  a  long  delay,  caused  by  another  of  our  camels 
being  knocked  up,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind ;  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  camels  of  the  desert  tract  of  A'zawad  for  a  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  country  improved  greatly  after  we  had  crossed  a  small 
hiUy  chain  which  approached  on  the  right,  but  it  did  not  exhibit 
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any  traces  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  having  taken  refiige  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  also  passed  here  a  pretty  Ihile 
rivulet  of  middle  size,  girt  by  fine  trees,  and  encamped  close  be- 
yond the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Namaro,  opposite  tiie  village  of 
Kuttuk61e,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The  place  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  herbage,  but  greatly  infested  by  ants,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, full  of  ant-hills ;  but  we  only  passed  here  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  our  animals  some  rest,  and  then  set 
out  again  just  as  a  thunder-storm  was  gathering  in  A'ussa,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  is  here  broad  and  open,  forming  an  island, 
and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  traces  of  rocks.  The  shore  wa? 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  a  little  ferther  on  seemed  even  to 
be  frequented  by  a  good  many  people,  but  they  did  not  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  thunder-storm  threaten- 
ing to  cross  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  reach  us,  we 
hastened  onward,  and  encamped  on  the  low  and  grassy  shore,  q)po- 
site  a  small  village  called  Wantila,  situated  on  an  island  fall  of  tall 
diim  palms,  which,  however,  at  present,  was  only  separated  firom 
the  main  by  a  narrow  swampy  creek.  However,  we  had  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  district  being  greatly  infested  by  the  people  of  Lar- 
ba.  The  governor  of  this  place,  as  we  now  learned,  was  then 
staying  in  the  town  of  Karma,  which  we  had  just  passed,  and 
from  whence  proceeded  a  noise  of  warlike  din  and  drununing 
which  continued  the  whole  night. 

At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  keep- 
ing at  a  short  distance  along  the  river,  the  ground  presenting  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  while  the  steep  slope  on  the  opposite  bank 
almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  highest 
group  being  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  height,  and  called  Bingawi 
by  our  guide,  while  he  gave  to  the  succeeding  one  the  name  of 
Wagata ;  the  most  distant  part  of  the  chain  he  called  Bdbo.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of  Tagabata,  which  we  passed 
a  little  farther  on. 

Enjoying  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  we  continued  our 
march  rather  slowly,  an  ass  which  my  companions  had  bartered 
on  the  road  lagging  behind  and  causing  us  some  delay,  when  we 
entered  a  dense  underwood  of  thorny  trees  which  entirely  hem- 
med in  our  view,  while  on  our  right  a  hilly  chain  approached, 
called  from  a  neighboring  village  Senud^u,  exactly  like  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Fal^md  in  the  fistr  west. 
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Proceeding  thuB  onward,  we  suddenly  observed  tjiat  the  covert 
in  £ront  of  us  was  fiill  of  anned  men.    As  soon  as  they  became 
aware  that  we  had  observed  them,  they  advanced  toward  us  with 
the  most  hostile  gesticulations,  swinging  their  spears  and  fitting 
their  arrows  to  their  bows,  and  we  were  just  going  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  we  observed  among  them  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni, 
whom  a  short  time  before  I  had  sent  to  fetch  some  water  from  the 
liver.    This  fortunate  circumstance  suddenly  arrested  our  hostile 
intentions  and  led  to  a  peaceable  understanding.    We  were  then 
informed  that,  obtaining  a  sight  of  us  from  a  hill  while  we  were 
still  at  a  distance,  and  seeing  six  armed  horsemen,  they  had  taken 
us  for  a  hostile  host,  and  had  armed  themselves ;  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  my  servant  with  whom  they  first  met,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  that  one  of  them  understood  a  little  Hausa,  and  was 
able  to  make  out  from  his  description  the  nature  of  our  undertak- 
ing.    But  for  this,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
numbers.    The  first  troop  consisted  of  upward  of  100  men,  all 
armed  with  bow  and  spear,  and  round  black  shields,  many  of 
them  wearing  a  battle-axe  besides ;  and  smaller  detachments  were 
posted  at  short  intervals  up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  their  village. 
They  consisted  of  both  Songhay  and  Fulbe,  and  the  greater  part 
wore  nothing  but  leathern  aprons.    They  wanted  us  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  village,  but  we  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  them  to  do  so,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  got  rid  of  them.    On 
this  occasion  I  had  another  proof  Of  the  warlike  character  of  my 
Arab  companion  *Ali  el  A'geren,  who,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
danger,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  the  camels,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  out  his  little  pony  in 
the  most  fiirious  manner,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death  the  whole 
body  of  men,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  appeasing  him. 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  a  serious  encounter,  he  would  have  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head,  and  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 

When  we  continued  our  march,  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  fine  cotton  plantations ;  on  our  left, 
where  the  river  again  approached,  much  kharrwa,  or  berldnde,  ap- 
peared. Farther  on,  fields  of  millet  succeeded  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ationsj  and  the  cultivation  now  continued  without  interruption, 
extending  to  the  slope  of  the  hills,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  five  villages  appeared  at  short  intervals.  We  thep  entered 
upon  hilly  sandy  ground,  but  even  this  less  fevered  tract  was  cov- 
ered with  fine  crops.  I  had  made  it  a  rule,  owing  to  the  weak* 
Vol.  m.— L  l 
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ness  of  my  camels,  which  required  a  good  feed,  always  to  encamp 
at  some  distance  £rom  a  larger  place,  and  we  therefore  choee  oiir 
camping-ground  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Bfmi 
among  monkey-bread-trees  and  hajilij,  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
swampy  creek  of  the  river.  Our  encampment,  however,  became 
unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  as  we  had  to  sustain  here  a  veiy  heavy 
thunder-stonn,  accompanied  by  violent  rain. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Fiilbe,  or  Songhay  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  Fulbe,  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  latter 
beginning  to  prevail  here  almost  exclusively.  All  of  them  wear 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  We  also  met  here  an  old  man,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  the  Udalen,  a  section  of  Imghad,  or  de- 
graded Tawarek,  but  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  Pullo,  who, 
assisted  by  his  daves,  was  just  getting  his  harvest  into  the  town 
of  Bimi,  where  he  invited  us  to  follow  him  on  the  approach  of 
night 

Friday,  July  28^.  Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
in  order  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  animals,  we  continued  our  march 
straight  upon  a  kind  of  defile,  which  seemed  almost  to  hem  in  the 
passage  along  the  river.  The  bank  here  exhibits  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  the  locality  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  if  the 
state  of  the  country  was  in  any  way  settled,  for  the  hilly  chain  on 
the  right  closely  joins  a  group  of  rocky  eminences  which  nearly 
approaches  the  river,  and  opening  toward  it  in  the  shape  oi  a 
horse-shoe,  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  passage  between  the  soath- 
easterly  comer  of  this  semicircle  of  the  hiUs  and  a  detached  cone 
rising  close  over  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  latter  being  likewise 
full  of  rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  amphitheatre,  called  Sare-g6ni, 
about  halfway  up  the  height,  lies  the  village  or  town  of  Bunl* 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  frail 
character  of  the  dwellings. 

Even  beyond  this  passage  only  a  small  border  is  left  between 
the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  especially  behind  the  little 
village  of  Koll6nte,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  ravine  into  two 
distinct  groups,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  recess  of  the 

*  There  is  no  donbt  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  snrronnding  district,  as  the  masters  of  Uiis  defile 
had  at  the  same  time  in  their  hands  the  whole  intercoarse  along  die  shore.  In 
this  respect  the  name  B£mi  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Sdbre-gdm,  boib 
*<b£mi,"  as  weU  as  *'8^e,**  being  the  names  given  to  cities,  or  large  walled  pisccs, 
in  varions  negro  languages.  6tfre-gora  means  the  rimlet  or  channel  (g^)  of  the 
citj  (ate). 
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hills ;  at  the  same  time,  busy  scenes  of  domestic  life  attracted  our 
attention.  Here  the  shore  formed  a  bend,  and  the  river  glided 
along  in  a  slow,  majestic,  and  undivided  stream,  but  a  little  farther 
on  formed  two  islands,  and  on  the  main  we  observed  again  that 
cotton  was  cultivated.  Traveising  then  a  swampy  plain,  covered 
with  several  large  fiums  belonging  to  people  of  the  Kort^re,  we 
reached  a  small  detached  chain  on  our  right,  called  Kirogiji,  dis- 
tinguished by  three  separate  cones.  Cultivation  here  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  horses  scattered  over  the 
plain  aflforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  rich  fermer,  called  TJ'ro-Modibo, 
"  tiro"  being  the  Piillo  term  for  a  fium,  and  "  m6dibo"  the  title  of 
a  learned  gentleman.  At  the  village  of  Saga  also,  which,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  lEEuiiier  on,  we  left  on  our  right,  beyond 
swampy  meadow-grounds,  numbers  of  horses  and  extensive  cotton 
plantations  attracted  our  attention. 

Three  miles  beyond  Saga  we  encamped  near  a  small  rivulet 
lined  with  luxuriant  frees,  of  the  species  called  gamji  or  ganki, 
at  the  foot  of  the  lulls,  the  slope  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  richest  crop  of  millet,  and  crowned  with  two  villages  inhab- 
ited by  Fiilbe  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bitinkdbe,  the  river  forming 
a  rich  and  populous  island, called  B^-gungu,  This  place  is  the 
residence  of  a  sort  of  emfr  of  the  name  of  Bate,  to  whom  my  com- 
panions paid  a  visit,  and  obtained  firom  him  a  supper  and  a  small 
viaticum. 

Saturday^  July  29^.  We  made  a  very  interesting  day's  march. 
The  hills,  which  are  here  crowned  with  the  various  hamlets,  form 
a  bend  closely  approaching  the  river,  and  the  path  wound  along 
the  slope,  which  was  intersected  by  several  ravines  fiill  of  rocks 
and  trees,  and  afforded  a  beautiful  view  over  the  stream.  De- 
scending from  this  slope,  we  kept  along  the  bank,  richly  adorned 
with  kenya,  or  nelbi-trees,  the  river  spreading  out  in  one  un- 
broken sheet,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  isolated  masses  of  rock. 
We  here  crossed  a  broad  channel  or  dry  water-course  starting 
forth  from  the  hilly  chain,  and  called  G6rul-tilk61il,  or  G6ru-kdre. 
This  water-course  my  guide,  probably  erroneously,  indicated  as  a 
branch  of  the  river  Sfrba.  It  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
one  of  which,  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  was  called  G6rul-lug- 
gul.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  we  passed  several  farming  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
LeI161i,  was  the  residence  of  a  young  Piillo  woman  who  had  aV 
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tached  herself  to  our  party  tlie  preceding  day.  She  was.  neatly 
dressed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  bead]^  dud^mount- 
ed  on  a  donkey.  ••  i  i  : 

Here  cultivation,  including  a  good  deal  of.  cotton,  was  carried 
on  with  great  care,  and  all  the  fields  were  neatly  fenced.    But  this 
well-cultivated  ground  was  .succeeded  by  a  dense  and  luxmifflit 
underwood,  and  in  the  river  an  island  of  the  name  of  'Oitffli  or 
*Otflli  stretched  out  to  a  great  length.    This  probably  is  the  ford 
originally  called  G;hutil  or  Ghtidil.    A  little  beyond,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  the  soft  slope  gave  way  to  a  6mall  rocky 
ridge,  through  which  a  little  rivulet  or  brook  had  forcsed  itself  a 
passage,  forming  a  very  picturesque  kind  of  rocky  gate,  which, 
when  the  stream  is  fUl,  must  present  an  interesting  spectacle. 
But  the  water  con^bained  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  sub- 
stances, and  afteriaking  a  slight  draught  I  remained  in  a  nauseous 
state  all  the  day  long.    It  affected  one  of  my  companions  still 
more  unpleasantly.    Here  the  steep  rocky  clifi&,  consisting  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  interwoven  with  fine  green  bushes, 
closely  approached  the  riv^r,  which,  in  a  fine  open  sheets  was 
gliding  gently  along  at  the  rate  of  $bout  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
we  kept  close  to  the  margin  of  thq  stream,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  afford^any 
passage.    The  cliffs,  with  their  beautifully  stratified  fronts  were  so 
close  that  even  at  present  only  a  border  .a  few  feet  in  width  was 
left,  and  this  narrow  strip  was  beautifully  adorned  with  dunka* 
trees,  the  dark  green  foliage  of  which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  steep  white  clifife  behind  them.    The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  making  a  kind  of  sauce  and  for  seasoning  thai 
food,  like  those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree.    Farther  on,  under- 
wood of  arbutus  succeeded..    The  rocky  ledge  was  interrupted, 
for  a  short  time  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  crunotbled  wall,  but  fiir- 
ther  on  again  assumed  the  shape  of  precipitous  cU£^  although  less 
regularly  stratified  than  in  its  northwesterly  part. 

This  steep  range  of  cliffs  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Ytiii"  Just 
where  it  began  to  fall  off  and  to  become  smoother  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  margin  of  the  beautiftil  stream,  which,  near  the  bank, 
apparentiy  descended  to  a  great  depth,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
higher  groimd;  for  here  the  land  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  promontory,  the  whole  slope  being  covered  with 
fine  crqpa,  which  were  just  approaching  to  ripeness.  Thus  we 
reached  the  &rming  village,  or  rumde,  belonging  to  Ffttia  Imam, 
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or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced,  Mam  Fftti,  a  wealthy 
Pdllo,  who  possesses  also  a  farm  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  close  to  the  river.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  south- 
■  east  side  of  the  village,  where  the  ground  afforded  good  pasture 
for  the  camels. 

I  had  been  reposing  a  while  in  the  shade  of  a  small  k6ma,  when 
nay  people  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered  on  the  slope  of 
the  >»illfi  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  I  was  eaisily  induced,  by  the 
novelty  of  the  phenomenon  in  this  region,  to  accompany  them  to 
the  spot. 

The  whole  slope  is  about  500  feet  high,  and  the  view  fixmi  this 
point  across  the  river  is  extensive,  but  toward  the  southeast  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  hills  rising  in  that  direction  to  a  greater  elev# 
tion.  This  culminating  point  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  the  next 
morning,  when  we  found  that  the  highest  level  expanded  to  an 
open  plain,  well  clad  with  bush  and  grass  and  a  rich  supply  of 
com,  although  the  crops  did  not  exhibit  here  the  same  luxuriant 
growth  as  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Proceeding  then  for  a  mile 
along  this  level,  we  reached  a  small  village,  in  the  court-yards  of 
which,  besides  sesamum,  a  little  mekka,  as  it  is  here  called,  or 
ghafuli-masr,  was  cultivated.  Here  I,  together  with  my  horsemen, 
started  in  advance  of  my  train,  in  order  to  prepare  our  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Say,  as  we  had  a  good  d^y's  march  before  us.  The 
country  here  became  adorned  with  gonda  bush,  of  which  we  had 
entirely  lost  sight  during  our  whole  jcJumey  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger.  Having  passed  the  larger  village  D6go, 
where  with  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  drc^  of  milk,  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  richly-cultivated  district,  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Say,  along  the  rugged  cliflfe  which  bounded  it  on  the 
west  But  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  water 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  became  entangled  every  moment  in  a 
swamp,  and  therefore  preferred  again  ascending  the  cliflfe  and 
keeping  along  the  higher  border.  In  this  northerly  part  the 
rocky  slope  attained  in  general  a  height  of  150  feet,  but  gradually 
began  to  decrease  in  elevation.  About  half  an  hour  before  noon 
we  changed  our  direction,  and  made  across  the  swampy  bottom 
of  the  valley,  traversing  two  more  considerable  sheets  of  water, 
the  first  of  iiiree,  and  the  second  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

Thus  we  approached  the  town  of  Say,  which  was  scarcely  vis- 
ible, owing  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  surrounded  its  wall 
on  every  side,  and  which  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
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that  dryness  and  monotony  whicli  characterized  the  place  on  mj 
former  visit.  The  town  itself  was  at  present  intersected  by  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed  ahnost  to  separate  it  into  two 
distinct  quarters.  I  at  length  reached  the  house  of  the  governor/ 
where  I,  as  well  as  my  horse,  were  cheerftdly  recognized  as  old  ac- 
quaintances. I  was  quartered  in  the  same  litde  hut  in  which  I 
had  resided  more  than  a  year  previously,  but  a  considerable  change 
had  been  made  in  its  arrangement  The  comfortable  little  sleep- 
ing place  of  matting  had  been  restored,  and  was  veiy  acceptable 
in  the  rainy  season,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  entirely  preclude 
a  current  of  air,  while  it  enabled  me  to  put  away  all  my  small 
treasures  in  security. 


CHAPTER  LXXXL 

SECOND  RESDDENCB  IN  SAY.— JOURNEY  THROUGH  DE'NPINA 
AND  EEBBI. 

Having  rested  a  while  in  my  hut,  I,  with  my  companions, 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  found  our  poor  old 
friend,  A'bti-Bakr,  in  the  very  same  room  where  we  had  left  him 
more  than  a  year  previously.  He  was  now  quite  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disease  of  sefii,  but  looked  a  little  better  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  I  toon  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country ;  for  when  ATimed  el  W4d4wi 
had  read  to  him  the  kasafd  or  poems  addressed  by  my  friend  EI 
Bakay  to  the  Emir  A'hmedu,  and  began  to  relate  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  of  our  journey,  he  was  corrected  eveiy  mo- 
ment in  the  nomenclature  of  the  places  by  the  governor,  who  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  most  accurate  philological  knowledge  of  idl 
the  spots  along  the  river  as  fiar  as  Tdndibi,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger.  He  appar- 
ently took  great  interest  in  the  endeavor  of  the  sheikh  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Ftilbe  of  Gando  and  S6koto,  and  express- 
ed his  deep  sorrow  that  on  his  former  voyage  he  was  prevented 
by  the  hostile  behavior  of  the  chief  El  Khadfr  fix)m  reaching  Tim- 
btiktu,  when  my  companions  assured  him  that  the  sheikh,  on  the 
first  news  of  his  approach,  had  sent  a  messenger  in  ord^  to  insure 
his  safety  fix)m  the  Tawarek. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  this  attempt  of  his,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  the  G-ovemor  of  Say  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  endeavor  to  ascend  this  river,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  he  has  not  greater  means,  pecuniary  and  military,  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  order  to  draw  from  the  fiivorable  position  of  his  province 
all  the  residts  possible.  Altogether,  his  circumstanced  at  this  mo- 
ment, especially  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Province 
of  D^ndina,  were  rather  poor.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  debili- 
tated condition  prevents  him  from  exerting  his  power,  and  can 
only  tend  to  increase  his  political  weakness.  The  rather  inhospi- 
table treatment  which  we  received  may  thus  be  explained.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  made  him  this  time  a  considerable  present,  including  a 
red  bemtis  of  inferior  quality,  which  I  had  kept  back  for  the  occa- 
sion. However,  I  was  so  fortunate,  in  acknowledgment  for  some 
medicines  with  which  I  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  complaint, 
as  to  receive  from  him  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  a  great 
treat  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  deprived  of  this  luxury,  there  being 
none  in  the  market;  and  when  we  left  the  place,  after  a  stay  of 
three  days,  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  my  companions  a 
present  of  a  camel,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 

The  market  was  in  many  respects  better  provided  than  on  our 
outward  journey,  but  with  this  advantage  was  coupled  the  great 
disadvantage  to  me  personally  that,  a  large  troop  of  Hausa  traders 
having  recently  arrived  and  richly  supplied  the  market  with  the 
manufactures  of  that  region,  the  prices  at  present  ranged  much 
lower,  and  for  the  very  best  indigo-dyed  shirt  I  obtained  only 
6000  shells,  while  two  others  did  not  fetch  more  than  2000  each. 
Millet  was  plentiful,  although  by  no  means  cheap,  the  third  part 
of  a  sunfye,  or  twenty-four  measures  of  Timbiiktu,  being  sold  for 
4000  shells,  consequently  twice  or  thrice  as  dear  as  in  the  latter 
place ;  but  there  was  hardly  any  rice.  There  was  not  a  single 
sheep  in  the  market,  nor  any  homed  cattle,  either  for  slaughter- 
ing or  for  canying  burdens ;  nor  were  there  any  dod6wa  cakes  or 
tamarinds ;  nay,  even  the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  or  ktlka, 
was  wanting ;  the  only  small  luxury  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  market,  besides  the  fruit  of  the  dum  palm,  consisting  of  fresh 
onions,  certainly  a  great  comfort  in  these  regions. 

Such  is  the  miserable  character  of  this  market,  which,  in  such 
a  position,  situated  on  the  shore  of  this  magnificent  river,  and  on 
the  principal  high  road  between  Eastern  and  Western  Negroland, 
ought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  was  with  great  delight 
that  the  feeble  but  well-meaning  governor  listened  to  my  dis- 
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oouise,  when,  on  taking  leave,  I  led  him  to  hope  that  an  Englirii 
steamer  would,  please  God,  soon  come  to  ascend  the  river,  and, 
supplying  his  place  of  residence  with  all  kinds  of  European  ar- 
ticles, would  raise  it  to  a  market-place  of  great  importance  ;  and 
he  was  the  more  agreeably  affected  by  such  prospects  as  my 
friendly  relation  with  the  Shiekh  el  Bakdy  had  convinced  him  <rf 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  Europeans. 

Wednesday,  Axigust  2d.  It  was  in  tiie  afternoon  that  we  left  our 
narrow  quarters  in  the  town  of  Say,  which  had  appeared,  to  ns  the 
more  inconvenient  as  we  had  experienced  several  thunder-storms^ 
which  had  obliged  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  our  narrow 
huts.    Before  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  we  had  to  croes  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  which  here  likewise  intersected  the  tanni, 
filling  out  the  whole  hollow  bordered  by  the  dum  palms,  and 
causing  a  serious  interruption  in  the  communication  of  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town.    Nevertheless,  the  level  of  the  river  at 
present  ^e^med  only  about  five  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  the 
previous  year,  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  inconvenience 
must  be  greatly  increased  when  the  water  reaches  a  higher  level. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  town  is  not  sometimes  entirely  swamped, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  river,  the  preceding  year, 
had  attained  an  unusual  height,  so  that  the  water  this  year  oould 
scarcely  have  sunk  to  its  average  level  before  it  had  again  com- 
menced rising.    The  rocky  cliff  which  obstructs  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  its  course  at  present  only  emerged  firom  the  water 
about  a, foot  and  a  half    According  to  all  appearances  it  must 
sometimes  be  entirely  submerged,  so  that  vessels  must  be  upon 
their  guard  in  navigating  this  part  of  the  river,  especially  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  are  more  sunken  rocks  hereabouts. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satis&ction  that  I  again  crossed 
this  magnificent  river,  on  whose  banks  I  had  lived  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  course  of  which  I  had  followed  for  so  many  hund- 
red miles.  It  would  have  been  of  no  small  importance  if  I  had 
been  able  to  follow  its  banks  as  far  as  Yailri,  and  thus  to  connect 
by  my  own  inspection  the  middle  course  of  this  noble  river  with 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Landers,  and 
partly,  at  least,  by  various  distinguished  English  officers.  But 
such  an  undertaking  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  on  account 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  means,  the  weak  condition  of  my 
health,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rainy  season,  which  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  reach  S6koto  as  soon  as  possible; 
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and,  what  was  still  more,  in  coDseqnence  of  the  rebeUious  state  of 
the  Province  of  D^ndino,  which  at  the  time  made  any  intercourse 
along  the  river  impossible  for  so  small  a  troop  as  I  had  then  un- 
der my  command.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  moreover,  it  would 
be  impracticable,  even  if  the  country  were  in  a  tranquil  state,  to 
keep  close  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

This  time  also  I  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  without 
any  accident,  with  the  single  exception  that  a  camel  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  my  companions  was  so  obstinate  that  it  was 
found  impossibly  to  induce  it  to  enter  the  boats,  which  were  not 
of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  thus  forced 
to  cross  the  river  by  swhnming  alongside,  and  arrived  in  the  most 
exhausted  state,  the  river  being  about  900  yards  across.  The 
nearest  village  being  too  far  off,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  for 
the  night  on  the  gentle  grassy  slope  of  the  bank,  which,  a  little 
above  and  below  the  place  of  embarkation,  forms  steep  cliffs  of 
about  80  feet  elevation.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  feathery  diim  palms  on  the  opposite 
shore,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  well  adapted  to  leave  on 
my  mind  a  lasting  impression  of  the  magnificent  watery  high  road 
which  Nature  has  opened  into  the  heart  of  this  continent  Thus 
I  took  leave  of  the  Niger. 

Thursday^  Zd  August  We  now  commenced  our  journey  along 
our  former  well-known  path,  which,  however,  in  the  richer  gar- 
ment of  vegetable  life  in  which  Nature  had  decked  herself  out, 
presented  now  a  very  different  aspect,  and  after  a  march  of  six 
miles  we  reached  the  village  of  T6ndifii,  surrounded  by  fine  crops 
of  nuUet,  which  were  almost  ripe  and  of  the  very  remarkable 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  In  order  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless  swarms  of  birds,  almost 
the  whole  population  was  scattered  through  this  forest-like  plant- 
ation, and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise  and  clamor  that  it  had 
quite  an  alarming  effect,  more  especially  as  the  people  were  con- 
cealed from  view. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  fiddama  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Tanna,  we  left  our  former  route  for  a  more  northerly  direction, 
and  after  a  march  of  five  miles  reached  the  miserable  remains  of 
a  hamlet  called  Jidder,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Jermabe,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe.  But  the  fine 
crops  around  testified  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.    In  this 
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village,  which  has  a  well  surrounded  by  ddm  palms,  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  halt ;  but,  through  a  ridiculous  misuDderstanding 
of  my  Mdjebri  companion,  who  never  could  shorten  the  mardx 
sufficiently,  but  who  this  time  was  punished  for  his  troublesome 
conduct,  we  continued  on,  and,  leaving  the  village  of  Hari-bango 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  did  not  reach  another  hamlet  tiD 
after  a  march  of  about  five  miles  more.  This  place,  which  is 
called  Mfnge,  had  been  likewise  ransacked  by  the  enemy  in  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  a  most  miserable 
appearance;  but  here  also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding,  in  such  a  desolate 
place,  a  man  who  was  retailing  meat  in  his  hut,  but  on  farther 
inquiry  it  proved  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  sick  animal,  a  few  head  of 
cattle  having  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  dirty  huts,  I  had  pitched  my 
tent  on  the  grassy  ground,  but  was  so  much  persecuted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hairy  ant,  such  as  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  I  ob- 
tained ahnost  less  sleep  than  the  preceding  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  where  musquitoes  had  swarmed. 

Friday^  August  4:(h.  This  day  brought  me  to  Tamkala ;  my  cam- 
els pursuing  a  shorter  and  I  a  more  circuitous  route,  but  both  ar- 
riving at  the  same  time  at  the  gate  of  this  town.  It  had  been 
my  intention  from  the  beginning  to  visit  this  place,  but  the  tur- 
bulent state  of  the  country  had  induced  me  the  year  before  to 
follow  a  more  direct  road,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  now  that  on 
that  occasion  Aloii  el  Hassan,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  approaidi, 
had  sent  four  horsemen  to  Garbo  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  his 
presence,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  I  had  left  that  place. 
The  town  of  Tamkala,  which  gives  great  celebrity  to  this  regi<»i, 
had  suffered  considerably  during  the  revolution  of  Zab^rma;  and 
if  the  bulky  crops  of  native  com  (which  were  just  ripe)  had  not 
hid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  from  view,  it  would  most  proba- 
bly have  presented  even  a  more  dilapidated  appearance ;  for  not 
only  was  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  place  in  a  great  state  of 
decay,  but  even  the  house  of  the  governor  himself  was  reduced 
ahnost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that,  as  I 
approached  the  building,  a  female  slave,  of  rather  light  yellowish 
color,  saluted  me,  the  white  man,  in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  countryman  and  co-religionist  of  hers.  She  belonged, 
I  think,  to  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  A'damawa. 

Having  then  paid  our  respects  to  the  governor,  we  returned  to 
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our  quarters,  which,  although  not  so  objectionable  in  themselves, 
'were  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  crops  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  a  spot  to  tie  up  our  horses ;  and  the  huts  were  so  full  of  sdl 
sorts  of  yermin  that  I  scarcely  got  a  moment's  repose  during  my 
stay  here.  Besides  the  common  plague  of  diflferent  species  of  ants 
and  numberless  swarms  of  musquitoes,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
found  the  place  also  full  of  flea^,  an  insect  which  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  had  left  Kdkawa,  and  which  formerly  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  Negroland.  Thus  I  had  sufficient  reason  to 
lament  that  I  had  here  been  obliged  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  the  place  being  situated  at  the  brink  of  a  swampy  val- 
ley, the  dallul  Bosso  filled  at  present  with  water  and  dtim  palms, 
and  the  crops  surrounding  the  wall  so  closely  that  no  space  was 
left  to  pitch  a  tent. 

It  was  just  market-day,  but,  besides  meat,  sour  milk,  tobacco, 
and  pepper,  nothing  was  to  be  got  Millet  was  very  dear;  in- 
deed, the  poor  state  of  the  market  was  weU  adapted  to  confirm 
the  report  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  subsisting 
on  the  finiit  of  the  d^  palm.  However,  I  had  no  aCTairs  to  trans- 
act in  this  town  besides  paying  my  compliments  to  the  governor, 
and  therefore  was  not  compelled  to  make  a  long  stay.  But  my 
business  with  the  latter  was  of  rather  a  peculiar  character,  the 
people  assuring  me  that  he  was  very  angry  with  me  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  him  a  visit  the  previous  year.  My  companions,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  sheikh,  even  wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
objected  to  see  me  at  all ;  but  I  entertained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  was  only  a  petty  trick  played  by  them  to  farther  their 
own  interest ;  for,  bieing  supplied  by  the  sheikh  with  a  present 
for  this  governor,  they  wanted  to  claim  for  themselves  all  the 
merit  of  the  visit  Having  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not 
want  to  see  me,  he  should  certainly  not  obtain  a  present  from 
me,  I  very  speedily  obtained  an  audience,  and  was  so  graciously 
received  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  entertained  any 
hostile  feeling  'toward  me,  for  on  my  entrance  he*  rose  fix)m  his 
seat,  or  divan,  made  of  reed,  and  met  me  at  the  door. 

Eesponding  to  his  cordiiality  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  I 
told  him  that  only  the  most  urgent  circumstances  and  the  advice 
of  my  own  guide,  the  messenger  of  Khalflu,  had  iuduced  me  the 
preceding  year  to  act  contrary  to  my  own  weU-determined  prin- 
ciple, which  was  to  make  friendship  with  all  governors  possessed 
of  power  and  authority  along  my  road,  and  that,  in  consequence 
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of  his  warlike  disposition  and  straightforward  and  chiTalioiis 
character,  he  had  become  known  to  me  long  before,  and  oocapied 
the  first  rank  among  those  whom  I  intended  to  visit.  My  speech, 
backed  by  a  tolerable  present,  made  a  very  favorable  impreBsioii 
upon  the  governor,  especially  when  he  understood  that  it  was  I 
who  had  induced  the  sheikh  to  honor  him  with  a  mission ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  very  friendly  conversation,  admitting  that  the 
Jermabe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  had  really  pressed  him  very 
severely  the  last  year,  till  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  host  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 

"We  then  read  to  him  the  letter  of  the  sheikh,  who  bestowed 
great  praise*  upon  my  character,  and  recommended  me  in  the  most 
favorable  terms.    Sfdi  A'hmed  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  es- 
pecially as  regarded  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  his  master,  who, 
he  said,  was  very  anxious  te  establish  peaceable  intercourse  tdong 
the  Niger,  and  wanted  ATdu  el  Hassan  to  prevent  the  Berber  tribe 
of  the  K^-ger^  and  Dfnnik  from  continuing  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions upon  the  territory  and  against  the  people  of  AUdittabo. 
The  energetic  governor,  feeling  flattered  by  these  compliments, 
took  very  graciously  the  hints  which  my  eloquent  friend  threw 
out,  that,  besides  his  other  noble  efforts,  the  sheikh  had  no  olgeo- 
tion  to  having  homage  paid  to  his  exalted  position  by  a  sznall 
number  of  decent  presents ;  and  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  sheikh, 
Mohammed  ben  Mukht&r  and  Maleki,  were  pointed  out  to  him 
as  the  persons  who  would  remain  here,  in  order  to  receive  at  his 
hand  the  presents  destined  for  the  sheikh  at  the  earliest  poeeible 
opportunity.    This  whole  business  having  been  transacted  in  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  the 
governor  had  all  his  courtiers  again  called  in,  when  Sfdi  Allmed 
read  to  them  the  poem  in  which  the  sheikh  had  satirized  the  chief 
of  Hamda  AUahi,  A^hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  on  account  of  his  not 
being  able  to  catch  me,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  merrimoit, 
but  of  course  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  a  veiy 
good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence probably  did  not  understand  a  single  word.    It  was  rather 
a  curious  circumstance  that  these  people  should  express  their  sat- 
isfection  at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Altogether  A^u  el  Hassan  made  a  fsivorable  impression  upon 
me.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  stately  appearance  or  of  com- 
manding manners,  and  his  features  wanted  the  expressive  cast 
which  in  general  characterizes  the  Fdlbe ;  and  being  destitate  of 
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any  beard,  he  looked  miich  younger  than  he  really  was,  as  his  age 
can  certainly  not  be  much  under  sixty.  His  sldn  was  very  fair, 
and  his  dress  of  great  simplicity,  congosting  of  a  shirt  and  turban 
of  white  color,  the  red  bemiis  which  my  companions  had  present- 
ed to  him  only  hanging  loosely  from  his  shoulders.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Ans6ngho,  where  his  forefethers  were  settled 
from  ancient  tiiQ.es,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  personal  courage 
and  his  learning  that  he  has  reached  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
Al>d  el  Hassan  seems  frdly  to  deserve  to  be  under  the  orders  of  a 
more  energetic  liege  lord  than  the  monkish  and  lazy  Khalllu,  who 
allows  his  kingdom  to  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  in  any  attempt 
to  ascend  the  Niger  the  Governor  of  Tamkala  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  weakness  of  his  position  consists  in 
his  want  of  horses,  as  he  is  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the 
partial  successes  which  he  at  times  obtains  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  met  with  full  success  in  our  transactions  with  the 
governor,  we  left  the  audience-hall  (which  struck  me  by  its  simple 
mode  of  architecture),  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  room  covered 
with  a  gabled  roof  thatched  with  reed,  such  as  are  common  in 
Y6ruba.  On  returning  to  my  quarters  I  distributed  my  last  pres- 
ents among  those  of  my  companions  who  were  to  remain  here,  and 
handed  them  a  letter  for  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  again  assured  him 
of  pqy  ftttaphment  to  his  fEonily,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  even 
at  a  great  distance,  we  might  not  cease  to  cultivate  our  mutual 
&ien,dship. 

It  had  been  our  intention  this  time  to  choose  the  road  by  Jun- 
ju,  the  place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  lying  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  course  of  the.daUul  Mauri ;  but  the  governor  ad- 
vised us  urgently  to  avoid  tiiis  place,  which,  being  only  of  small 
size,  and  not  strong  enough  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  pohcy,  was 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

SuTiday^  August  6^.  Before  we  started  the  governor  sent  me  a 
camel  as  a  present,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  companions,  although  my 
own  animfijs  were  in  a  very  reduced  state.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  along  the  track  which  we  pursued,  but  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  the  crops  had  sprung  up  did  not  seem  to 
testify  to  any  considerable  degree  of  care  and  industry :  but  my 
people  argued  that  famished  men,  like  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  did  not  possess  sufBcient  energy  for  cultivating  the 
ground. 

Following  a  southerly  direction,  we  approached  nearer  the  bor- 
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der  of  the  daUul  or  rafi,  the  surface  of  which  alternately  pTCsent- 
ed  higher  or  lower  ground,  the  depression  being  of  a  swampy 
character.  Toward  the  east  the  valley  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
isolated  baobab-tree  indicated  the  site  of  a  place  called  G'aw6,  by 
which  the  road  leads  from  Tamkala  to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cul- 
tivation decreased,  and  was  for  a  time  succeeded  by  dum  bush. 
from  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji-tree  started  forth.  How- 
ever, the  country  farther  on  improved  and  began  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  cornfields  and  small 
villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  from 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  Hausa.  All  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded by  fine  crops,  and  one  caUed  Bommo-h6gu  was  frunished 
with  a  small  market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  village  of  Gdtara,  which  we  passed  fiuther  on,  gave 
vent  to  his  generous  feelings  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty 
shells,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  my 
companions.  It  was  here  also  that  we  met  the  only  horseman' 
whom  we  had  seen  in  the  province.  They  had  rather  an  ener- 
getic and  stately  appearance.  Having  passed  a  small  market- 
place, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cornfields,  and  at  present  empty, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Bashi,  where  we  expected  to  find  quar- 
ters prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  able,  after  a  great  deal  <rf  de- 
lay, to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveler  or  mai-fidk^  from 
Wum6,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  from  Hau- 
sa and  Kebbi,  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivabons 
deeds  of  the  two  great  F^ani  chiefe,  * Alfyu  and  Khalflu,  both  of 
whom  were  accelerating  the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  hour 
after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  a  native  duke,  who,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  was  to  perforai 
the  journey  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  of  F6gha  in  our  com- 
pany. This  man  was  ' Abdii  serkf-n-Chlko,  lord  of  Chlko,  or,  to 
speak  Qorrectly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title  or  "  rawani"  {prop- 
erly shawl  or  turban)  being  just  as  empty  and  vain  as  many  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  the  town  of  Chlko  having  many  years  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hollowneas  of 
his  title  might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  of 
'Abd  e'  Salim,*  who  was  well  known  as  being  once  the  independ- 

*  The  original  residence  of  *Abd  e*  SaUm  had  been  Kdri,  from  whence  he  had 
carried  on  war  with  'Othmibi  for  fire  yearB. 
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ent  master  of  the  important  and  wealthy  town  of  J^ga,  which  had 
made  so  long  and  successful  resistance  against  'Othman,  the  Jiha- 
di ;  Bokhari,  the  present  ruler  of  that  place,  was  'Abdii's  brother. 
Besides  his  noble  descent,  the  company  of  this  man  proved  to  be 
interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty 
H!a\isa  chiefs,  marching  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  horns.    He 
-was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  bemtis,  and  mounted  c«i  a 
sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered 
only  three  horsemen  and  six  archers ;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no 
means  a  princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage 
of  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.    But,  not- 
withstanding this  empty  show,  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on 
the  infested  road  before  me,  and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
hut,  I  at  once  presented  him  with  a  fine  black  rawani,  thus  con- 
firming on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles.    He  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  I  found  sundry  points  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  Mohammed-B6r6,  my  noble  friend  of  A'gades.    Having  been 
joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  'Abd  el  Kaderi,  a  younger 
brother  of  ELhalflu,  there  seemed  to  be  a  suiBS-cient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.    The  village  where  I  feU  in  with  these 
people  was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither 
milk  nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number 
of  musquitoes,  repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Monday^  Aicgitst  7ih,  A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the 
morning  delayed  us  for  some  time. .  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich 
country,  at  times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others 
left  to  its  own  wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village 
of  Belande,  which  was  adorned  by  numbers  of  diim  palms,  and 
the  extensive  hamlet  called  U'ro-emiro,  we  entered  more  properly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  rafi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a 
great  part  covered  with  swamps,  which  a  month  later  render  the 
communication  extremely  difi&cult,  although  at  times  the  ground 
rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  level.  But,  although 
this  low  ground  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  very  little  was  at  present  actually  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy 
ground  behind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  vil- 
lage Gerlaje,  which  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
deep  and  broad  swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell 
down  and  died.    Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of 
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Garbo,  whicii  was  already  fiimiliar  to  me  from  my  outward  jour- 
ney, althougli  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  it,  so  great  was  the 
change  produced  by  the  rich  vegetation  and  the  crops  of  millet 
and  sorghum  which  had  sprung  up  through  the  influence  of  the 
rainy  season-  But  the  inhabitants  also,  elated  by  the  hope  which 
the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  held  out  to  them,  exhibited  a  fir 
more  cheerful  temperament  than  on  my  former  visit^  and  imme 
diately  led  me  through  the  narrow  laneis  to  the  house  of  the  emir, 
who  received  me  in  a  hearty  manner  as  an  old  friend.  On  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  he  was  acquainted  witii  all  the  incidents  of  my  stay  in 
Timbuktu.  He  quartered  me  in  the  same  small  but  neatly  ar- 
ranged hut  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay,  and 
from  which  I  felt  rather  sorry  to  drive  away  the  industrious  land- 
lady. The  governor  treated  me  in  an  extremely  hospitable  man- 
ner, sending  me,  besides  milk  and  com,  even  a  small  heifer,  al- 
though I  had  made  him  only  a  very  trifling  present  His  name  is 
* Abd  el  Wahab,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  A'bii  el  Hassan  by  his  fe- 
ther's  side.  With  such  cheerful  treatment  we  enjoyed  our  stay 
here  very  much,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  and  a  rainy 
morning  being  succeeded  by  a  fine  afternoon.  • 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor  was  the  more  agreea- 
ble, as  we  were  delayed  here  the  following  day,  several  of  my 
companions  being  (Msabled  by  sickness,  and  the  Serkf-n-Chfko 
wanting  to  lay  in  a  supjjy  of  com  for  the  road.  I  q)ent  a  great 
deal  of  my  leisure  time,  thus  involuntarily  obtained,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  latter,  who  detailed  to  me  the  incidents  of  the  strag- 
gle of  his  fEunily  with  the  Jihadi,  and  dilated  on  the  importance 
of  the  town  of  J^ga,  which  is  a  market-place  of  great  consequence, 
especially  for  rough  silk,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  of  Zan- 
iara,  and  even  the  distant  market  of  A16ri  or  I16ri  In  &ct,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  silk  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  in  Y6mba  is  nothing  but  the  sel&ame  article  in- 
troduced into  tiiis  country  fix)m  Tripoli,  and  again  exported  from 
thence  to  Hausa.  In  my  conversation  witii  this  man,  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  stmck  me  as  peculiar,  that  the  Hau- 
sa people  have  no  general  name  for  the  Songhay.  Their  only 
designation  for  them  is  Yammatawa,  meaning  the  western  people, 
a  term  which  is  only  used  in  opposition  to  Gabbestawa,  the  "east- 
em  people,"  without  any  regard  to  nationality. 

Wednesday,  August  dth.  On  leaving  the  village  of  Garbo  we 
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were  induced  to  follow  the  traces  of  onr  Hausa  companion,  and  to 
ascend  directly  the  steep  rocky  passage  which  we  had  turned  on 
our  former  journey ;  but  we  found  that  this  time  also  the  proverb 
was  confirmed,  that  "the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  for  the  pas- 
sage proved  so  difficult  that  all  the  luggage  fell  from  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  and  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  delay.    However,  as  soon 
as  we  reached  the  flat  level  of  the  forest,  we  proceeded  onward 
without  interruption  till  we  had  passed  our  former  place  of  en- 
campment   Finding  no  water  here,  we  pushed  on,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, on  account  of  part  of  our  caravan  having  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance, we  were  prevented  from  encamping  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  over  our  heads  during  the  afternoon,  broke  forth, 
when  the  whole  ground  was  in  a  moment  so  deeply  covered  with 
water  that  it  was  impossible  to  encamp.    Thus,  although  drench- 
ed to  the  skin,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  on,  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  till  we  found  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the 
branches  of  a  sylvan  encampment  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
protecting  our  luggage  against  the  extreme  himiidity  of  the 
ground.    It  is  such  encampments  as  these  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  unhealthiness  to  travelers,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  com- 
fortable until,  with  great  difficulty,  I  had  lighted  a  fire  inside  my 
wet  tent,  the  rain  continuing  outside  with  increased  violence. 
But  the  weathjBr  aflfected  my  people,  who  were  less  protected  than 
myself  in  such  a  manner -liiat  they  were  shivering  with  wet  and 
cold  in  the  morning,  and  we  did  not  get  off  until  a  late  hour. 

Having  met  some  energetic  and  warlike-looking  horsemen  fix)m 
F6gha,  and  passing  several  small  ponds,  we  descended  a  little,  and 
then  proceeding  over  the  hilly  ground,  which  was  more  scantily 
timbered,  we  gradually  approached  the  remarkable  valley  of 
F6gha.  As  I  had  decided  upon  visiting  the  town  of  Kallfyul,  I 
was  obliged  to  change  here  iny  direction  to  the  southwest,  keeping 
along  the  side  of  the  valley.  The  narrow  footpath  was  now  over- 
grown with  rank  grass,  and  the  numerous  salt-manufecturing  ham- 
lets were  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  We  were  also  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  femished  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  to  see  the  fields  waving  with  tolerably 
rich  crops,  and  a  few  cattle  grazing  about  Some  animation  wgs 
caused  by  an  encampment  of  native  traders  which  we  passed,  con- 
sisting of  light  sheds  built  of  reed. 

Proceeding  thus  onward  we  reached  the  town  of  E^alllyul,  and 
were  here  received  outside  the  gate  by  two  horsemen,  when  I  was 
Vol.  m.— M  m 
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without  delay  quartered  in  a  large  and  dean  hut  built  of  day,  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I  had  scarcely  made  myself  com- 
fortable, when  SeMna,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants, 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  me  in  the  most  cheerfol  manner, 
saluting  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  as  an  enterprising  and  sac- 
cessful  traveler,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  complimented  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  retrieved  some  of  their  losses  by  capturing 
a  fine  herd  of  cattle  from  the  enemy.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
were  not  in  such  a  &mished  condition  as  when  I  was  here  a  year 
previously,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledged  the  moderate  proof  of 
hospitality  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  me,  consisting 
of  a  little  tuwo,  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  few  k61a  nuts.  1 
rewarded  their  kindness  as  well  as  I  was  able  under  my  present 
reduced  drcumstances. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned  with  certainty  the  death  of  my  fiiend 
the  Vizier  of  B6mu ;  for  although  the  Governor  of  Say,  when  we 
read  to  him  the  general  letter  of  recommendation  which  the  Sheith 
d  Bakay  had  written  for  me,  had  remarked  that  'Omar  was  no 
longer  ruler  of  B6mu,  and  had  thrown  out  some  hints  respecting 
the  death  of  the  vizier,  those  indications  were  too  vague  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  but  now  eircumstances  were  mentioned  in  such  a  positive 
manner  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Vogel  and  his  companions,  and  my  own  affairs  in  the  country  of 
B6mu. 

Toward  evening  I  wandered  about  a  little,  and  found  the  town 
only  scantily  inhabited,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  ham- 
lets for  manu&cturing  salt  are  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  no  salt  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
covered  with  water.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defended  not  only  by  the  wall  on  the  east  aide, 
but  also  by  a  swamp  on  the  west  side,  at  least  during  part  of  the 
year;  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  more  intelligible 
how  the  inhabitants  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  revolted  D^ndi. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  for  me,  and  which  would  alone 
have  rewarded  a  visit,  to  the  place,  was  a  spedmen  of  an  oil  palm, 
lUms  Ouineensisj  quite  isolated,  but,  together  with  some  palm 
bushes  of  the  same  species,  serving  to  prove  that  this  palm  can 
thrive,  even  in  the  interior,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  impr^- 
nated  with  salt,  as  is  here  the  case,  although  in  general  it  is  as- 
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suined,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  not 
grow  at  any  great  distance  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  inside  the  town  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  of  *  Abdu  that  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  val- 
ley at  this  spot,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  to  retrace  my  steps  for  some  miles,  as  &r  as  the  spot 
where  I  had  crossed  the  valley  on  my  outward  journey.-  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  more  time  than  was  necessary,  I  left  the 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  intending  to  encamp  be- 
yond the  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  After  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  from  my  companions,  I  effected  my  purpose,  being 
escorted  out  of  the  toMrn  by  Sefifna,  with  two  mounted  archers, 
and  followed  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  take  the  same  road ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  marching  out  with  confidence,  they  all 
followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  encamped  close  round  my  tent, 
which  I  had  pitched  on  the  eminence  above  .the  valley  near  the 
dum  palms,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to  protect  them  against  any 
attack;  and  midnight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  drum  of 
'Abdu  was  heard  in  the  distance,  indicating  that  he  also  did  not 
tarry.  But  in  consequence  of  the  laziness  of  my  people,  whom 
the  nxmibers  of  musquitoes  had  scarcely  allowed  to  close  their 
eyes,  he  arrived  before  we  had  prepared  our  luggage,  so  that  we 
did  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  owing  to 
a  pack-ox  belonging  to  'Abdii  having  &llen  down  in  the  narrow 
path  in  the  forest,  we  lost  another  hour  before  we  could  &irly 
proceed. 

Marching  then  onward  without  ferther  delay,  we  reached,  half 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  site  of  D6be,  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the 
forest,  which  was  inundated  with  water,  and  made  a  short  halt, 
without  dismounting,  in  order  to  allow  the  Hausa  people  to  drink 
their  ftira.  There  were  about  one  hundred  fetaki  or  native  tra- 
ders, most  of  them  bearing  their  little  merchandise  on  pack-oxen 
or  asses,  but  some  of  them  carrying  it  on  their  heads  as  dan-gar- 
linfii.  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  continued  our  march,  but, 
frightened  by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  gathering  over  our  heads, 
encamped  near  a  shallow  pond  of  water.  However,  there  was  but 
little  rain,  and  we  had  a  tolerably  quiet  evening.  Here  also  we 
suffered  greatly  from  the  musquitoes,  which,  together  with  the 
extreme  insecurity  of  the  communication,  are  the  great  drawback 
to  the  ftdl  enjoyment  of  a  journey  through  Kebbi. 

Sunday^  August  IZtk,  About  two  miles  from  our  starting-point, 
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having  sliglitlj  ascended,  we  had  again  to  descend  the  steqpiockj 
passage,  the  rising  ground  before  ns,  with  its  dense  timber,  ap- 
pearing like  a  chain  of  mountains.  Having  then  ascended  again, 
we  reached  the  tebki,  or  pond,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my 
outward  journey,  and  being  thirsty,  we  all  went  to  drink,  bm 
found  the  water  so  abominable  that  all  my  companions  from  Tim- 
buktu were  attacked  with  serious  illness,  especially  Sidi  Alimed 
who  was  seized  suddenly  with  such  a  severe  attack  of  fever  that 
he  declared  the  water  to  have  been  poisoned  But  although  it  is 
not  totally  impossible  that  the  enemy  might  have  poisoned  the 
pond — ^from  which  they  knew  that  all  the  passers-by  supplied 
themselves  with  water — ^with  some  herb  or  oAer,  I  think  that  its 
unwholesome  character  was  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
water  of  the  brook  near  TJ'ro  B^eng,  which  had  made  one  of  my 
companions  and  myself  ill  on  a  former  occasion. 

Having  again  descended  a  rocky  passage,  we  passed  the  site  of 
a  former  encampment  of  Sultan  Bello,  which  he  used  as  his  head- 
quarters when  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Ddbe  and  Kuka.  The 
sight  of  this  place,  together  with- the  remembrance  of  the  minous 
warfare  which  had  proceeded  from  thence,  gave  my  oompamons 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  great  strength  of  Eebbi  in 
former  times,  when  the  whole  of  Gurma,  with  all  the  Sooghay 
places  as  &r  as  T^ra,  were  subject  to  them ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  the  dominion  of  this  country,  or  of  any  province  of  Hausa, 
had  ever  extended  as  far  as  Timbuktu.  Proceeding  then  cheer- 
ftdly  on,  we  reached  the  first  monkey-bread-trees  at  the  border 
of  the  forest,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  fine 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tilli,  with  the  rich 
crops,  part  of  which  was  already  cut  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  population.  The  whole  district,  together  with 
its  fine  timber,  which  had  now  put  forth  its.  utmost  exuberance  of 
foliage,  left  a  very  pleasing  impression. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Tilli,  but  the  western  gate  being 
very  narrow,  we  had  to  turn  round  half  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  in  order  to  reach  the  eastern  entrance ;  but,  having  at  length 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  we  were  lodged  close  to  the  western 
gate,  where  we  had  arrived  an  hour  previously.  I  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  good  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  place,  ^and  found  the  town  to  be  much  better  off  and 
more  densely  inhabited  than  Zoglrma.  But  while  the  governor 
of  the  latter  town  ranks  like  a  petty  sultan,  and  has  some  cavalry 
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imder  his  command,  that  of  Tilli  is  a  mere  mayor,  without  rank 
or  authority.  The  present  governor,  whose  name  is  Biiba^Sadflri, 
enjoyed  still  less  authority  from  personal  reasons,  as  he  was  pros- 
trated with  the  same  illness  which  had  lamed  the  Governor  of  Say. 
This  "sefii"  or  rheumatism,  as  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions, 
is  a  kind  of  disease  of  which  every  African  traveler  who  ex- 
poses himself  a  great  deal  during  the  rainy  season,  particularly 
along  swampy  regions  and  in  leaky  boats,  is  very  susceptible.  I 
suflered  dreadftilly  from  it  after  my  return  to  B6mu. 

While  the  tdlamld  of  the  sheikh  went  in  person  to  the  governor 
in  order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  his  enfeebled  state  by  means  of 
their  prayers  and  blessing,  I  made  him  a  small  present  and  he  sent 
me  some  rice  in  acknowledgment.  The  little  market  was  toler- 
ably well  supplied,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  here,  besides  sor- 
ghum, the  large  wholesome  onions  of  Grando,  and  some  dod6wa, 
sour  milk  also  being  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  much  more  cheerftd  all  the  inhabitants 
were  under  the  present  circumstances  than  they  had  been  the 
previous  year.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  my  friend  of  Zogf rma,  in  order  to  see  how  he  was 
going  on  after  being  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety 
which  appeared  to  oppress  him  the  year  before ;  but,  fearing  the 
delay,  I  resolved  to  make  direct  from  here  to  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 

Monday^  August  14dh,  We  had  heard  already  on  our  journey 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  latest  time  in  order  to  cross,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  the  swampy  fiddama  of  the  gulbi-n-S6koto, 
which  a  little  later  in  the  season  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  few  days,  or  we  should  have  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  this  swampy  ground ;  even  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
traverse  three  sheets  of  water,  the  first  of  which  was  about  three 
feet  deep  and  of  considerable  breadth,  the  second  forming  the  real 
bed  of  the  river,  running  with  a  southwesterly  bend  toward  the 
Kw&ra,  although  not  so  wide  as  the  former,  and  the  third  forming 
a  stagnant  creek.  Having  passed  some  rice-fields,  we  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  emerged  from  the 
swampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascended  rising  groimd  cover- 
ed with  the  fine  crops  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diggi,  and 
soon  afl«r  left  the  town  itself  on  our  right,  which,  from  our  for- 
mer journey,  had  remained  in  our  remembrance,  as  we  had  here 
been  met  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zogirma. 
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Here  duklm  and  durra  weie  grown  promiscaously  in  the  same 
field,  affording  a  proof  that  this  ground  is  well  adapted  for  both 
kinds  of  cultivation. 

Having  here  fallen  into  our  former  road,  I  hastened  on  in  ad- 
vance along  the  weU-known  path  toward  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  which, 
however,  now  exhibited  a  different  character,  on  account  of  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  tall  crops;  and  turning  round 
the  walls  of  K61a,  we  reached  the  gate  of  Bimi-n-Kebbi    The  as- 
pect of  this  town  had  likewise  undergone  an  entire  change,  but 
not  to  its  advantage ;  the  town,  which  of  itself  is  narrow,  being 
still  more  henmied  in  by  the  crops.    For  the  moment,  the  place 
had  certainly  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  led  on  by  ' Abd  el 
Kaderi,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  'Abd  el  Kaderi-ay,  a  young- 
er brother  of  EZhalflu.    As  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  magaji 
or  governor,  Mohammed  Lowel,  he  was  just  sitting  in  his  parlor 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  when  he,  or  rather  his  attendants,  having 
recognized  me  as  his  old  acquaintance  *  Abd  el  Kerlm,  came  out 
to  salute  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.    However,  the  expedition 
being  expected  to  return  the  same  evening,  there  was  no  room  for 
us  inside  the  town,  and  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  outside, 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  to  the  border  of  the  fid- 
dama,  where  we  obtained,  with  difficulty,  quarters  for  myself  in 
an  isolated  farm.    The  hut  was  extremely  small,  and  Mi  of  ants ; 
but  the  door  was  provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  curtain,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  del^  palm,  which,  while  admitting  access,  en- 
tirely excluded  the  musquitoes,  which  infested  this  place  in  enor- 
mous quantities.    We  were  well  treated  by  the  owner  or  maigida 
of  the  ferm,  in  conformance  with  the  orders  which  he  received 
fix)m  the  magaji,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  reminding  him 
of  the  larger  gift  which  I  had  given  him  the  preceding  year.    His 
hospitality  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  market  was  veiy 
badly  supplied,  neither  millet  nor  rice  being  procurable;  sour 
milk  also  was  extremely  dear,  as,  on  account  of  the  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  covering  the  valley,  the  cattle  had  been  all  sent 
off  to  a  great  distance,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Gando. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expedition  returned,  bringing  abont 
one  hundred  head  of  catde  and  thirty  slaves  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured from  tiie  enemy ;  but,  although  the  conmoander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  return  to  Gando  himself^  I  did  not  like  to  wait  for 
him,  and  started  early  the  next  morning  along  our  old  path,  which 
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was  only  distinguislied  at  present  by  the  quantity  of  water  with 
*  which  it  was  covered,  especially  near  the  village  Hansawa,  where 
-  the  whole  shallow  bed  of  the  valley  formed  one  sheet  of  water 
three  fiSet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  cultivation  of  rice  was  at  present 
to  be  seen.  Thus  we  reached  Giilumb^,  where,  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fidlen,  inundating  the 
ground  outside  close  up  to  the  wall,  I  took  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  and  obtained  tolerably  good  lodgings,  the  court-yard  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  most  exuberant  growth  of  vegetation  and  the 
finest  timber;  but  the  mayor  did  not  treat  us  quite  so  well  as  I 
expected,  although  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  shawl.  The 
market  here  also  being  badly  provided,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  for  my  horse. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary •exuberance  of  vegetation,  when  the  rain  set  in,  so  that 
we  were  wet  both  fix)m  above  and  below,  the  path  either  leading 
through  tall  crops  or  through  pools  of  stagntot  water.  The  path 
farther  on,  according  to  the  information  which  we  collected  from 
people  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  being  entirely  inundated,  when 
we  reached  that  western  branch  of  the  ^dama,  near  the  village 
of  Badda-badda,  we  followed  a  more  southerly  direction  to  the 
large  open  village  K6chi,  where  we  intended  passing  the  night 
But  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  obtained  lodgings, 
nor  did  we  experience  the  least  sign  of  hospitality ;  and  while  an 
immense  quantity  of  rain  fell  outside,  I  was  greatly  tormented  by 
the  number  of  musquitoes,  which  were  insufficiently  excluded  from 
my  hut  by  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  hung  before  the  door. 

Thursday,  August  17ih.  As  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  us  we 
left  this  inhospitable  village,  and  soon  afterward  entered  forest,  to 
which  succeeded  fine  crops  of  com.  Four  miles  beyond  K6chi 
we  had  to  cross  a  large  fdddama  full  of  water,  and  intersected  in 
the  middle  by  a  running  stream,  bordered  by  great  numbers  of 
water-lilies,  and  giving  us  altogether  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  traveling  through  this  coxmtry  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year.  A  month  later  it  would  be  entirely  impassable  for  a 
European  traveler  encumbered  with  any  amount  of  luggage.  But 
the  road  was  tolerably  well  frequented,  and  we  were  met  by  a 
long  train  of  broad-shouldered,  square-built  Nupe  females,  each 
with  a  load  of  from  six  to  eight  enormous  calabashes  on  her  head, 
journeying  to  the  Friday  market  of  J^ga. 

This  is  the  important  place  which,  omder  the  command  of 'Abd 
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e'  Salam,  had  made  a  long  and  successful  resistance  againfit  the 
author  of  the  reformatory  movement  of  the  Fiilbe,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  mercantile  importance,  had  attracted  attention  in 
Europe  a  good  many  years  ago ;  and  although  it  has  declined  at 
present  from  its  former  importance,  it  was  still  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  make  me  desirous  of  visiting  it ;  but  the  great  quantity 
of  rain  which  fell  at  this  time,  by  rendering  the  communicatioii 
yery  difficult  for  loaded  camels,  prevented  me  from  executing  mj 
design.  A  little  &rther  on  I  met  with  one  of  those  incidents 
which,  although  simple  and  imimportant  in  their  character,  yet 
often  serve  to  cheer  tiie  solitary  traveler  in  foreign  countries  more 
than  the  most  brilliant  reception.  After  having  crossed  a  vaUej, 
we  were  ascending  the  last  rocky  passage  before  coming  to  Grando, 
when  we  met  here  a  troop  of  men,  and,  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
saw  me  in  the  distance,  he  broke  out  into  the  cheering  exclama- 
tion, "  Marhaba,  marhaba,  'Abd  el  Kerim."  It  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  me,  when  returning  after  a  long  absence  to  a  place  where 
I  had  resided  for  so  short  a  time,  to  be  recognised  inmiediatelj 
and  saluted  in  so  hearty  a  manner,  although  my  stay  in  Gando 
was  connected  with  many  a  melancholy  reminiscence. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  enunence,  we  obtained  a  view  of 
the  valley  of  Gando,  and,  descending,  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  straightway  rode  to  the  house  of  the  monkish  prince, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  who  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  fortunate  return.  After  a  while  there  ap- 
peared also  my  tormentor,  El  Bakay,  which  name  now  appeared 
to  me  as  a  mere  satire,  associating  as  it  did  this  vilest  of  Arabs 
with  that  noble  man  who  had  showed  me  so  much  disinterested 
friendship.  But  when  he  again  commenced  his  old  tactics  I  im- 
mediately made  a  serious  protest,  declaring  at  once  that  the  only 
thing  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  him  this  time  was  ablack 
tobe  and  a  red  cap,  and  this  I  assured  him  he  should  not  get  until 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  place.  The  dis- 
mal clay  house  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay 
in  the  place  had  since  fallen  in,  and  other  quarters  were  assigned 
to  me,  consisting  of  a  court-yard  and  two  huta 
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SECOND  STAY  IN  GANDO,  SO'KOTO,  AND  WURNO'. 

The  quarters  which  had  been  allotted  to  me  this  time  were  at 
least  a  little  more  aiiy  than  my  former  ones.  My  former  guide, 
Dahdme,  here  paid  me  a  visit.  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had 
faithfully  delivered  to  the  m'allem  *Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  the 
parcel  I  had  given  him  on  his  taking  leave  of  me  at  D6re,  he  put 
on  a  rather  sullen  look,  took  from  his  cap  a  small  leather  case, 
opened  it^  and,  drawing  forth  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  to  my  utmost 
surprise  and  disappointment,  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  your  letter  I" 
I  then  learned  that,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  rains  through 
which  he  had  had  to  make  his  way,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
swamps  which  he  had  to  cross,  the  whole  envelope  of  the  letter, 
containing  the  lines  addressed  to  my  friend  in  S6koto,  had  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  latter,  receiving  only  the  English  letter,  and 
not  knowiDg  what  to  do  with  this  hieroglyphic,  at  length  returned 
it  to  the  bearer,  who  had  since  used  it  as  a  charm.  Besides  this 
mishap,  which  had  delayed  this  letter  so  long,  instead  of  its  being 
forwarded  directly  to  Europe  in  order  to  inform  my  friends  of  my 
proceedings,  there  was  another  disagreeable  piece  of  information 
for  me  here,  viz.,  that  nearly  the  half  of  the  huts  composing  the 
town  had  been  consumed  during  my  absence  by  a  conflagration, 
and  that  all  my  books  which  I  had  left  behind  had  in  couse^quence 
been  destroyed. 

I  staid  four  days  in  Gando,  endeavoring  once  more,  in  vain,  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  prince,  and  to  persuade  my  compan- 
ions, the  tflamld,  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  a  handsome  present 
from  this  niggardly  man,  who  sent  me,  if  I  may  attribute  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  slaves  to  himself,  in  return  for  all  the  presents  I 
had  made  him,  a  common  black  tobe  and  8000  shells,  although 
my  supplies  were  totally  exhausted,  and  the  two  camels  which  I 
stUl  possessed  were  more  or  less  worn  out,  so  that  I  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  generous  aid ;  but,  not  wanting  any  thing  besides  from 
the  governor,  I  was  thankftil  that  I  had  passed  unmolested  through 
his  extensive  dominions  on  my  outward  as  well  as  on  my  home- 
joumey,  and  even  protected,  as  far  as  his  feeble  power  was  able 
to  grant  protection. 
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The  town  was  no  better  oflf  now  than  it  liad  been  a  year  before, 
the  expedition  against  Argdngo,  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
as  being  undertaken  by  'Aliyn,  having  turned  out  a  mere  diam, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  pagan  rebels  being  stronger  and  mow 
daring  than  ever;  and,  just  as  was  the  case  during  my  forme 
residence,  there  was  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  made  by  the  old  people  and  the  women,  in  order 
to  collect  wood  with  some  degree  of  security.  On  the  whole 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  except  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  my  stay  and  which  was  said  to 
have  fellen  before  my  arrival,  confirming  the  impression  already 
previously  received  in  my  mind  that  Grando  was  one  of  those 
places  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  watery  element ;  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  learn  fix>m  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  reckon  upon  ninety-two  rainy 
days  annually.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  rain-fidl  in  this 
place  is  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  inches,  but  it  is  probably 
more  than  eighty,  and  perhaps  even  one  hundred. 

Wednesday,  August  23d.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  left  this 
town,  where  I  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  although 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  I  had  not  succeed^  in  some 
degree  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  ruling  men  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  reached  even  the  hanks 
of  the  Niger. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Khalflu  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  who  will  restore  peace  and  security  to  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  which  Grando  is  the  capital  Under  such 
circumstances,  this  town,  on  account  of  its  mercantile  connectLoDs 
with  the  provinces  along  the  Niger,  could  hardly  £sdl  to  become  a 
place  of  the  greatest  interest 

A  great  many  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were  cultivated  in  the 
district  through  which  I  passed,  although  the  aspect  of  the  crops 
was  fiir  from  being  satisfactory.  The  monkey-bread  or  baobab 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
their  foliage.  Leaving  our  former  route  a  little  to  the  north,  we 
took  the  southerly  road  to  the  town  of  D6go-n-daji,  which  was 
enlivened  by  passengers  proceeding  to  visit  the  market  held  at 
that  place,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  important  than  that 
of  Grando,  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  beads  constituting  the  chief  ar- 
ticles for  sale.  But,  just  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  a  thunde^ 
storm  broke  out,  which  dispersed  all  the  customers  in  the  market, 
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and  left  us  in  a  difficult  position  to  supply  our  wants.  The  town 
itself  although  the  clay  wall  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  aspect,  being  full  of  gonda,  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
and  date  trees,  which  were  just  loaded  with  fruit,  a  rather  rare 
sight  in  NegrolandL 

Thursday^  August  24:ih.  When  we  left  the  town  of  D6go-n-dAji 
we  crossed  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by  five  monkey- 
bread-trees,  but,  being  empty  at  the  time,  it  looked  somewhat  deso- 
late. 

At  the  present  day,  at  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Negroland,  Fulbe  femilies  are  established,  who  rear  cat- 
tle for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  daily  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  people  gladly  provide  travelers  with 
that  most  desirable  article  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it;  but, 
liaving  degenerated  to  mere  tradesmen,  they,  of  course,  possess 
little  hospitable  feeling.  Leaving  then  the  town  of  Sala  at  about 
tw9-miles  distance  to  the  north,  and  passing  through  a  populous 
ditaict,  rich  in  pastures  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sorghum, 
and  exhibiting  near  the  town  of  Kusada  a  good  many  dtim  and 
del^.  palms,  we  ascended  at  length  along  a  difficult  passage,  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by;  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen, 
until  we  reached  Shagari',\the  .place  where  we  had  slept  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  wherera-market  was  just  being  held.  We 
were  fortunate  enough,  this  time,  to  obtain  tolerable  quarters,  and 
to  be  well  treated. 

The  whole  country  which  we  .traversed  on  our  next  day's 
march  was  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe,  but  cattle  and  horses  being  very  scanty.  Thus,  after 
a  good  march,  we  reached  the  town  of  Bodfnga^  having  lost  anoth- 
er of  our  camels  on  the  road,  which,  in  crossing  one  of  the  swampy 
valleys  in  which  this  part  of  Negroland  abounds,  had  fallen  back- 
ward with  his  load,  and  died  on  the  spot.  But  the  quantity  of 
water  that  we  had  to  sustain  from  above  and  below  was  not  only 
destructive  to  animals,  but  likewise  to  men,  and  I  myself  felt 
most  cheerless,  weak,  and  without  appetite,  bearing  already  with- 
in me  the  germs  of  dysentery,  which  soon  were  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  undermine  my  health  in  the  most  serious  way.  My 
companions  were  not  much  better  off,  and  of  the  messengers  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  none  but  Sfdi  Almied  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  us. 

A  large  and  well-frequented  market  was  held  before  the  west- 
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em  gate  of  the  town  of  Bodinga,  exhibiting  a  great  nmnber  of 
homed  cattle  and  asses ;  but  the  more  desolate  appeared  the  ex- 
tensive and  at  present  useless  area  of  the  town  itself  which  was 
now  covered  with  rank  grass,  or  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  while 
only  a  few  straggling  cottages  were  to  be  seen.  Although  I  agiin 
preferred  taking  up  my  quarters  outside,  in  my  old  place,  I  en- 
tered the  town  expressly  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
govemor,  and  was  here  most  hospitably  treated  by  my  fiiend 
who  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  my  safe  return  to  his  proT- 
ince  from  my  dangerous  journey  westward.  But  I  had  great  need 
of  the  assistance  of  a  powerfol  fiiend,  as  my  camels  were  not  able 
to  carry  my  little  luggage  any  farther ;  and  the  good-tempered 
son  of  my  old  firiend  M6dibo  *  Alf  not  only  assisted  me  with  cam- 
els, but  also  himself  mounted  the  following  morning  on  a  statelv 
charger,  and  escorted  me  several  miles  on  my  road  to  S<5koto. 

I  reached  the  old  residence  of  the  A'hel  F6dfy e  in  a  veiy  ex- 
hausted state,  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  by  falling  in,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swampy  faddama,  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  asses, 
which  entirely  obstructed  the  winding  watery  path.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickness,  I  took  extreme  delight  in  the  varied 
aspect  which  the  country  at  present  exhibited,  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  total  nakedness  which  it  had  displayed,  when  I  set  out 
fi-om  S6koto  sixteen  months  previously;  and  I  felt  extremely 
grateful  when  I  again  found  myself  in  this  town,  having  accom- 
plished more  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  whole  town,  suburbs,  wall,  cottages,  and  gardens,  were  now 
enveloped  in  one  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  make  one's  way,  and  recognize  places  well  known  firom 
former  visits.  Scarcely  had  I  been  quartered  in  a  comfortable 
hut,  when  my  fiiend  *Abd  el  Kader  Dan-TaSa  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  me,  and  shortly  after  made  his  appearance  himself^  ex- 
pressing the  liveliest  satis&ction  at  seeing  me  again,  and  sinoere 
compassion  for  the  reduced  state  of  my  health.  Not  less  encour 
aging  was  the  reception  I  met  with  fix>m  my  old  fiiend  M6dibo 
'Al£.  When  I  made  him  a  small  present,  regretting  that  after  the 
long  time  I  had  been  without  supplies  I  was  not  able  to  make  him 
a  better  one,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  express  his  astonishment  that  I 
had  any  thing  left  at  all.  He  also  begged  me  not  to  go  on  at 
once  to  Wum6,  but  to  stay  a  day  in  this  place,  and  to  write  to 
'AHyu,  informing  him  of  my  safe  return,  and  how  much  I  stood 
in  need  of  his  aid.    I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  of  at  once  re- 
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questing  the  Emir  el  Miimeiiin  to  forward  me  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  on  my  journey,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
feel  very  gratefiil  to  him  if  he  would  assist  me  with  horses  and 
camels.  I  intimated  also  that,  as  I  myself,  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  my  health,  was  anxious  to  reach  home  by  the  most 
direct  road,  I  had  to  beg  permission  for  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  just  come  to  B6mu,  meaning  Mr.  Vogel,  to  visit  the 
southeastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The  following  evening 
a  messenger  arrived  fix)m  the  Vizier  *Abdu,  son  of  Gedado,  in- 
forming me  that  we  were  to  start  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  that 
we  should  find  camels  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  river, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  was  very  much  swollen,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cross. 

While  my  Mohammedan  and  black  friends  thus  behaved  to- 
ward me  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner,  the  way  in 
which  I  felt  myself  treated  by  my  friends  in  Europe  was  not  at  all 
encouraging,  and  littie  adapted  to  raise  my  failing  spirits ;  for  it 
was  only  by  accident,  through  a  liberated  female  slave  from  Stam- 
btil,  who  called  upon  me  soon  after  my  arrival,  that  I  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  important  fact  that  five  Christians  had  arrived  in 
Kiikawa,  witii  a  train  of  forty  camels.  While  I  endeavored  to 
identify  the  individuals,  of  whom  this  person  gave  me  some  ac- 
count, from  a  very  .selfish  point  of  view,  with  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  Lord  EusseU's  dispatch,  which  I  had  received  near  Tim- 
buktu, about  the  members  of  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  be  sent 
out  to  join  me,  I  was  greatly  astonished  that,  for  myself,  there  was 
not  a  single  line  from  those  gentiemen,  although  I  felt  still  author- 
ized to  consider  myself  the  director  of  the  African  Expedition ; 
and  I  could  only  conclude  from  all  this  that  something  was  wrong. 
I  had  not  yet  any  direct  intimation  of  the  rumor  which  was  spread 
abroad  with  regard  to  my  death ;  and,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  it  was  certainly  a  want  of  circumspection  in  Mr. 
Vogel,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  which  were  current  in  B6mu, 
not  to  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  me  in  the 
event  of  my  being  still  alive. 

Tuesday^  August  29^.  Having  arranged  my  luggage  at  an  early 
hour,  and  waited  some  time  for  my  people  to  get  ready,  I  set  out. 
Winding  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  which  was  now  covered  with  crops,  we  reached  the  border  of 
the  stream,  which,  from  having  been  an  insignificant  brook  at  the 
time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  was  now  changed  into  a  pow- 
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erful  torrent^  about  200  yards  broad,  and  rushing  along  with  the 
most  impetuous  violence,  undermining  the  banks,  and  leaving  in 
its  course  small  patches  of  grassy  islands,  which. made  the  passage 
extremely  difficult.  The  view  opposite  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scenery.  Having  at  length  crossed  this  stream  in  frail  baria 
dragging  our  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  alongside  of  them,  we 
had  to  wait  a  good  while  on  the  opposite  shore  till  the  camels 
sent  from  S6koto  came  to  meet  us,  when  we  proceeded  aboai 
eight  miles,  and,  having  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  took  xrp 
our  quarters  in  A'chi-da-14fia,  a  large  straggling  fiEurming  village. 
Here  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  my  case  assuming 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  dysentery. 

Wednesday,  August  80^.  After  an  agreeable  march  of  about  six 
miles,  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  we  reached  Wum6,  the  residence 
of  *Alfyu.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  our  old  quarters,  where,  how- 
ever, the  frail  building  of  the  hut  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  clay  house.  I  was  received  by  the  court  of  the 
Emir  el  Mumenin  also  with  great  kindness,  and,  curious  as  it  mar 
appear  to  Europeans,  my  hostile  relation  with  the  Fulbe  of  Ham- 
dia-Allahi  seemed  only  to  have  increased  my  esteem  in  the  eyes 
of  these  people.  *Alfyu  had  even  heard  of  the  ungeneioua  con- 
duct of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakdy's  younger  brother  toward  me;  and 
while  he  greatly  praised  the  sti-aightforward  behavior  of  the  for- 
mer, he  did  not  fail  to  reproach  Sfdi  Alawdte  with  meanness. 
He  treated  me  very  hospitably,  although  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
greatly  the  more  luxurious  Idnd  of  food  which  was  here  offered 
to  me,  for  luxurious  it  seemed  after  my  poor  diet  in  the  femished 
and  distracted  region  near  the  Niger.  It  was  only  by  the  strict- 
est diet,  especially  by  keeping  to  sour  milk,  together  with  repose, 
that  I  succeeded,  after  a  great  deal  of  suflFering,  in  keeping  under 
the  disease.  However,  my  recovery  in  the  beginning  was  only 
temporary,  and  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  dysenteiy 
broke  out  with  considerable  violence,  and  caused  me  a  total  loss 
of  strength ;  but,  after  a  severe  crisis,  it  was  overcome  by  the  use 
of  Dover's  powders,  although  even  then  a  simple  diet  was  the 
most  eflFectual  remedy,  my  food  consisting  of  nothing  but  pound- 
ed rice,  mixed  with  curdled  milk,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa  At- 
lotica.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of  September,  I  was  again  enabled 
to  move  about  a  little  on  horseback,  and  fit>m  that  day  forward 
my  health  continued  to  improve. 

Finding  that  my  seglfa  excluded  every  draught  of  air,  I  bnilt 
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myself  a  shed  of  matting  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  clay  house, 
where  I  spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough,  until  the  great  humidi- 
ty of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  rains  that  began  to  fall, 
drove  me  back  into  my  hall.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  border  was  now  under  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  covered  with  water-Ulies.  Scarcely  a  small 
foot-path  remained.  A  great  deal  of  rice  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
low  ground,  while  the  cultivation  on  the  higher  ground  consisted 
entirely  of  sorghum.  But  the  richness  of  the  country  around  was 
scarcely  of  any  avail,  for  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  on  my 
former  visit,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital. 
A  small  host  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  slavery, 
from  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  capital,  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  and  cattle.*  Another  predatory  expedition 
of  the  Bugaje  from  Alakkos,  a  few  days  later,  drove  away  two 
herds  of  cattle  from  the  very  village  of  Giyawa;  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  a  small  foray  of  Tag4ma  plundered  the  village  of 
Salame,  together  with  a  neighboring  hamlet,  carrying  away  a 
good  number  of  people. 

A  great  dearth  of  provisions  j^revailed,  not  only  with  regard  to 
meat,  but  even  com,  which  was  the  more  surprising  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  Timbuktu  to  very  low  prices,  although 
provisions  are  there  brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  We  were 
able  in  that  town  to  buy  a  sheep  for  500  or  600  kurdi,  but  we 
could  here  find  none  under  3000,  the  best  fetching  as  much  as 
5000;  and  as  for  com,  the  sunfye,  which  we  bought  in  Timbuktu 
for  8000  to  4000,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  buy  here  with 
10,000,  if  such  large  quantities  had  been  brought  into  the  market 
at  aU.  It  was,  besides,  extremely  difficult  for  me  to  find  shells. 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  five  dollars  for  11,000  shells,  while  in 
Timbuktu  they  would  have  fetched  15,000.  I  also  sold  the  corals 
which  I  had  left  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
my  establishment.  Cotton  strips,  which  are  liked  better  in  the 
country  places,  were  still  dearer  in  proportion  ttan  shells. 

The  horse  which  I  rode  myself  being  incapable  of  any  ferther 

*  This  expedition  was  led  by  the  Dan-ghaladfma-Gober,  and  fell  npon  the  bor- 
der district  of  Jjfju,  situated  in  the  rocky  district  between  Gijawa  and  Warno,  and 
comprising  many  small  hamlets,  or  gidaje,  as  the  G£da>n-Rfya,  Gfda-n-Alisdwa, 
Gfda-n-Gorg|[be,  Gfda-n-Kdla-Dallfldi,  Gfdar-n-Maidanga,  G(da-n-Yakilbn,  Gfda- 
n-Raggnn-daji,  Biimde-n-ghalad£ma,  and  Alkali-Asben.  A  brother  of  his  ran- 
sacked Wiino,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Salome. 

Vol.  m.— N  n 
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exertion,  and  my  camek  having  either  died  or  becoine  totally  ex- 
hausted, I  was  thus  thrown,  much  against  my  inclination,  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  prince ;  and,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  good- 
will, besides  the  present  which  I  offered  to  him  at  my  first  inter- 
view, I  gave  him,  in  a  second  audience,  ten  dollars,  silver  being 
always  an  article  much  esteemed  by  these  people.  I  had  made  it 
a  point  of  reserving  the  last  bemtis  I  possessed  for  the  Governor 
of  E[an6,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy  into  which  B6rDu 
seemed  to  be  plunged,  might  be  a  person  of  great  importance  to 
me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  induce  this  not  very  high- 
spirited  and  noble-minded  prince  to  make  a  sacrifioe  of  a  hand- 
some horse,  and  he  gave  me  an  animal  which,  although  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  bad  traveling  horse,  was  of  small  size,  had  jbl  veiy 
bad  walk,  was  not  able  to  gallop  at  all,  and,  altogether,  was  more 
like  an  ass  than  a  horse.  Besides  a  horse, '  Alljru  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  large  loaf  of  English  sugar,  a  rather  unconmion  ar- 
ticle in  this  country.  I  felt  very  grateful  for  this  present,  as  I 
was  entirely  destitute  of  sugar. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  companions,  who  did  not 
like  to  leave  this  place  so  soon  as  it  was  my  intention  to  do.  This 
extended  not  only  to  the  messengers  of  the  sheikh,  all  of  whom 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  illness,  but  still  more  to  my  head  msji^ 
*Ali  el  A'geren,  whom  I  would  have  sent  away  long  before  if  I 
had  been  able  to  pay  him  off;  for  this  man,  who  found  it  very 
convenient  to  trade  at  my  expense^  while  he  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  receive  a  good  salary,  entered  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
to  keep  me  in  this  place,  just  as  he  had  done  in  Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  delays,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  mv 
departure  for  the  7th  of  October,  and  as  I  afterward  convinced 
myself  firom  my  own  experience,  the  state  of  the  roads  which  ire 
had  to  cross  would  scarcely  have  allowed  us  to  conunence  our 
journey  before  that  time;  but  the  rainy  season  was  now  almost 
over ;  and  while  the  noxious  insect,  cjdled  tumtinragaye,  which 
toward  the  end  oi  the  rainy  season  infests  the  whole  ground,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreased.  Being  now 
rather  better  and  feeling  stronger,  I  began  again  to  move  about  a 
little  on  horseback,  although  the  swampy  character  of  the  valley 
which  surrounds  'Wum6  on  almost  every  side,  together  with  the 
rocky  character  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  prevented 
me  from  making  long  excursions. 

During  this  my  second  stay  in  the  capital  of  this  extensive  em- 
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pire,  I  had  again  full  opportunity  of  observing  tlie  extreme  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  which  prevails  in  its  very  centre,  al- 
though I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  feeling  of  justice  which 
animates  the  ruler  himself,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  spirit. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  relate  that,  being  informed  one  day  that 
five  young  sons  of  his  had  committed  hits  of  injustice  in  the  mar- 
ket, he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately  sent  his  two 
chief  courtiers,  *Abdu  and  the  ghaladfma,  with  positive  orders  to 
seize  and  imprison  the  offenders ;  and  when  the  young  outlaws 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
had  the  chief  slave,  who  had  been  with  them,  executed.  Biit  the 
cowardice  of  his  people,  and  their  oppression  of  the  weak  and  un- 
protected, became  fully  apparent.  A  most  disgraceful  affair  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  A  caravan  of  inoffensive  traders  who  had 
encamped  in  Grawasii  were  surprised  by  them,  and,  after  consider- 
able havoc  had  been  made  among  them,  were  deprived  of  ahnost 
all  their  property.  These  people  had  been  reported  to  be  hostile 
pagans,  or  A'zena,  from  the  district  of  S4je,  in  G6ber,'  and  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  of  the  Kfl-ger&  and  the  Awelfromiden- 
wu&i-Bodhal,  and  were  represented  as  having  been  trading  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Tl^ta,  which  was  hostile  to  the  Ffllani ;  but 
after  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  had  been  committed,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  peaceable  traders  on  their  way  to  Kan6, 
and  that  among  them  there  were  even  several  inhabitants  of 
Wnmo. 

But  it  ahnost  seemed  as  if  the  prospects  of  this  part  of  Negro- 
land  were  to  darken  more  and  more,  for  the  rumors  which  I  had 
heard  on  the  Niger  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Kfl-owf  and 
Kfl-ger^s  haring  again  broken  out  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  were 
entirely  confirmed  here.  The  K^-owi  had  undertaken  this  year 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men 
mounted  on  horses  and  camels,  and,  according  to  report,  with  as 
many  as  1000  muskets,  against  the  Kfl-ger6i  and  the  Awelfmmi- 
den,  and  had  penetrated  almost  as  far  as  Saje,  which  place  they 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  K^-gerfe  having  taken  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  G6berawa  against  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  the  relation 
of  the  K^-owi  with  the  latter  had  assumed  a  much  more  friendly 
character,  and  our  old  friend  A'nnur  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
of  Katsena.  My  friend  *Abd  el  Kader,  the  Sultan  of  A'gades, 
who,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  had  been  de- 
posed, and  had  been  succeeded  by  Hamed  e'  Eufiy,  had  now 
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turned  merchaDt  on  a  grand  scale,  endeavoring  at  tlie  same  Mme 
to  attack  the  Ftilbe  to  his  cause.  His  usual  residence  was  now  in 
Katsena,  but  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  previous  year,  in  company 
with  the  governor  of  that  place,  to  the  Emir  el  Milmenfn,  taldiig 
him,  besides  a  quantity  of  bemuses  and  other  valuable  articles,  a 
present  of  thirteen  horses  of  Tawarek  breed,  and  receiving  torn 
the  latter,  besides  a  number  of  tobes,  3,000,000  shells  and  260 
slaves.  Having  remained  about  two  months  in  Wumd,  and  hav- 
ing been  treated  altogether  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  the 
Ex-king  of  A'gades  had  been  forwarded  vrith  a  numerous  escort; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  weakness  of  this  empire,  if 
viewed  from  a^European  point  of  view,  it  even  now  is  not  quite 
destitute  of  means.  During  my  stay  the  messengers  arrived  firom 
Zdriya  with  a  bi-monthly  tribute  of  800,000  shells,  85  slaves,  and 
100  tobes. 

Having  at  length  overcome  the  laziness  of  my  companions,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  departure  finally  arranged  for  the  5th 
of  October.  The  ghaladfma,  in  whose  company  on  my  outward 
journey  I  had  come  from  Katsena,  was  again  to  be  my  fellow- 
traveler  on  my  return  eastward.  I  therefore  completed  my  prep- 
arations, and  on  the  4th  of  October  I  had  my  final  leave-taking, 
or,  as  the  Hausa  people  say,  the  babankwana,  when  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  excusing  myself  to  'Aliyu  for  having  been  this  year 
a  little  troublesome,  after  the  fashion  of  those  Arab  sheil&  who 
used  to  visit  him,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  if  my  means  had 
not  been  almost  exhausted,  I  should  have  preferred  buyiag  a 
horse  for  myself.  Having  made  this  prelude,  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road,  wben  he  made  use 
of  the  expression  copamon  in  Hausa,  "  AUa  shibu6etal"  ("God 
may  open  it  I") ;  but  I  protested  against  such  an  excess >Qf  reliance 
upon  the  Divine  intervention,  and  exhorted  him  to  eaploy  his 
own  strength  and  power  for  such  a  purpose,  for  without  aecuiitr 
of  roads  I  assured  him  there  could  be  no  intercourse  or  traffia  He 
either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  very  desirous  that  the  English  should 
open  trading  relations  with  him ;  and  I  even  touched  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  order  to  fitcilitate  such  an  intercourse,  it  would 
be  best  to  blow  up  certain  rocks  which  most  obstructed  the  nan- 
gation  between  Yauri  and  Btisa,  but  of  such  an  undertaking  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  better  not  to  say  too  much  at  onoe,  as 
that  ought  to  bean  affair  of  time.* 
Altogether,  * AKyu  had  entered  into  the  most  cheerful  conveisa- 
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tion  with  me  on  all  occasions,  and  had  questioned  me  upon  every 
subject  without  reserve.  He  also  furnished  me  with  four  letters 
of  recommendation,  one  to  the  Governor  of  Kan6,  one  to  that  of 
Bauchi,  one  to  that  of  A'damawa,  and  one  in  a  more  general 
sense,  addressed  to  all  the  governors  of  the  different  provinces  in 
his  empire.  Thus  I  took  leave  of  him  and  his  court,  probably 
never  to  see  that  region  again,  and  lamenting  that  this  extensive 
empire,  which  is  so  advantageously  situated  for  a  steady  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
chieftain,  who  would  be  able  to  give  stability  to  conquest,  and  to 
organize  the  government  of  these  provinces,  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  with  a  strong  hand. 

Thursday^  October  5ih.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  took  my  final  leave  of  Wum6.  I  had  twice  resided 
in  this  capital  for  some  length  of  time,  experiencing,  on  the  whole, 
much  kindness.  On  my  outward  journey  I  had  been  ftimished 
on  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  strong  and  powerftd  recom- 
mendation ;  and  on  my  return,  although  I  had  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  another  section  of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  belong,  I  had  been  again  received  without 
the  least  suspicion,  had  been  treated  with  great  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  exhausted  state  of  my  finances,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
sue my  home-journey  as  soon  as  the  season  reopened  the  commu- 
nication with  the  neighboring  province. 

Following  now  quite  a  different  and  more  southerly  road  from 
that  which  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey,  we  encamp- 
ed this  day  inDan-Sh&ura,*  a  walled  town,  strengthened  by  three 
moats,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of 
trees,  among  which  some  large  gonda-trees,  or  Mica  Papaya^  were 
distinguished.  The  town  belongs  to  the  district  of  Raba,  which 
forms  the  title  of  its  governor,  who  is  called  Serkl-n-E4ba.  He 
was  a  decent  sort  of  man,  and  treated  us  hospitably,  a  dish  of  fish 
proving  a  great  luxury  to  me  in  this  inland  region,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  the  considerable  size  of  a  large  pond  which  borders 
the  town  on  the  east  side,  being  apparently  in  connection  with 

*  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  lying  along  this  river  on  the  side  of 
Dan-Shtfora:  Dogilwa,  Tnngammaza,  Tnnsamiwa,  Tdfa,  Gfda-n-dan-DamlCwa, 
Gfda-n-Laudam,  Bas^nsan,  Gfda-n-Soml^ha,  G.  Mi^aji,  Grelgil,  G.  Ataffru,  Jan 
Tmnbag^be,  Bimi-n-Dang^da,  Gaj^re,  Dordwa-n-biml,  Daknriwa,  Eandns,  Btoi. 
Between  the  town  of  KAa,  from  whence  this  river  has  received  the  name  Gtdhi-n- 
R^bfl,  and  S<5koto,  there  are  the  places  Enrfi,  Tordnka,  K^wasa,  Dorbel,  Dttngnji, 
Tnnga-drfwatsn,  Kabtoga  (Ungwa  Bjrahima),  Garf-n-aerW-n-A'zena. 
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the  gulbi-n-K4ba  or  Bugga.  The  evening  was  clear,  and  I  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time  the  scenery  of  the  place  in  the  fine  moon- 
light, but  the  governor  would  not  honor  me  with  his  company, 
being  greatly  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effect 
of  which  he  thought  &x  more  injurious  than  that  of  the  sun. 

Friday,  October  Qth.  After  a  night  greatly  disturbed  first  by  mus- 
quitoes,  and  then  by  a  heavy  gale,  we  pursued  our  journey,  enter- 
ing a  fine  open  country,  which  was  intersected  farther  on  bj  a 
broad  faddama,  and  beyond  that  presented  several  ponds  half  dried 
up ;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  had  a  lai^ger  Tallej 
full  of  water  on  our  right,  and  three  miles  fisirther  on  had  to  cross 
it  at  a  spot  where  the  sheet  of  water  was  at  present  narrowed  to 
about  100  yards  in  width  and  3  feet  in  depth,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  current,  afforded  an  easier  passage  than  the  other 
part  of  the  rainy  season  bed,  which  at  present  ejdiibited  swampy 
groimd,  partly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  but  was  very  difficult 
to  cross,  and  a  few  days  previously  had  been  totally  impracticable 
for  horses  or  camels. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river,  through  a  oounhy 
adorned  with  fine  trees,  but  without  any  traces  of  cultivation,  we 
reached  a  large  river  about  260  yards  broad,  and  more  than  5  feet 
deep,  running  here  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  no  doubt  iden- 
tical with  the  river  which  we  had  lately  crossed.    How  it  is  that  the 
river  here  contains  so  much  more  water  than  it  does  lower  down 
I  can  not  state  with  certainty,  but  my  opinion  is  that  a  greatpor- 
tion  of  it  is  withdrawn  toward  the  north,  where  the  forest  seems 
gradually  to  slope  down  toward  the  desert  region  of  the  centre  of 
Giindumi,  where,  in  a  sort  of  mould  or  hollow,  a  large  lake-like 
pond  is  formed.    It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  asking  information  on  this  subject  horn  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  ghaladfma,  who,  instead  of  eroding  the  first  sheet 
of  water,  kept  along  its  northern  bank,  and  thus,  with  a  longer 
circuit,  but  without  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a  boat,  reached 
the  town  of  Gandi.    Having  then  crossed  another  small  fiddama, 
in  a  wide  open  country,  where  sorghum  and  cotton  were  cultivBt- 
ed  together  in  the  same  fields,  we  reached  the  town  of  GandL   It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (in  a  state  of  decay)  and  by  two  moats, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  but  half  deserted. 

"We  traversed  with  some  difficulty  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
which  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  three  very  tall  bombax 
or  silk-cotton  trees,  and  was  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  a  wooden 
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gate,  and  then  made  our  way  through  the  desolate  area  of  the 
toTvn,  overgrown  with  tall  herbage,  diim  palms,  and  k6ma,  until 
i?ve  reached  the  house  of  the  magaji,  who  is  one  of  the  five  rulers 
of  this  vast  and  desolate  place.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  procuring  quarters  in  an  empty  court-yard,  where  we  were 
glad  to  obtain  some  rest,  as,  owing  to  my  long  illness,  and  my  en- 
tire want  of  any  strengthening  food,  I  felt  extremely  exhausted 
by  our  day's  march.  I  had,  moreover,  the  dissatisfiwjtion  to  find 
that  one  of  my  people,  a  liberated  slave  from  Niipe,  had  remained 
behind  and  could  not  be  found.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  able  to 
stir  much  about  to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  wanted  rest  the  more, 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us,*  and  had  to  rise  at  a 
very  early  hour. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  we  ail  assem- 
bled round  the  court-yard  of  the  ghaladfma,  but,  on  account  of  the 
guide  who  had  promised  to  conduct  us  through  the  vrildemess 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  these  people  without  receiving 
his  reward  beforehand,  we  did  not  get  off  tiU  half  past  five  o'clock, 
after  we  were  quite  tired  out  and  ill  prepared  for  a  long  march. 
The  forest  was  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  in  the  beginmng 
exhibited  some  large  ponds.    The  dor6wa  formed  the  principal 
tree,  only  now  ^d  then  a  dum  palm  giving  some  variety  to  the 
vegetation.    Through  this  dense  forest  we  marched  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  flight  than  any  thing  else,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  this  road  with  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  to  which  I  had  adhered  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  my  long  wanderings.    At  length, 
after  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  large  pond  Subtibu,  which,  however,  at  present  was 
almost  dried  up,  presenting  nothing  but  small  pools  of  water ;  but 
I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  obtaining  here  some  rest, 
the  locality  being  regarded  as  too  insecure  to  make  a  long  halt, 
although,  on  account  of  this  sheet  of  water,  we  had  evidently  given 
to  our  course  a  direction  greatly  diverging  from  that  of  our  main 
route,  which  was  to  the  northeast    I  felt  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  was  obliged  shortly  after  to  remain  secretly  behind,  protected 
only  by  my  fidthiul  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  when  I  lay  down  flat  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  refreshed  a  little,  hastily 

*  Close  to  Gandi  is  the  small  hill  Dan-Fawa,  where  the  ancient  town  was  situ- 
ated, and  at  a  distance  of  ahout  ten  miles  is  the  we])-known  town  of  Bakiira,  after 
which  the  river  is  called  Gnlbi-n-Bakura. 
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followed  tlie  troop.  Thus  we  proceeded  onward,  and  the  day 
passed  by  without  there  appearing  any  vestige  of  a  town.  Afler 
many  disappointments,  dragging  myself  along  in  the  most  des- 
perate state  of  exhaustion,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  at 
length  reached  cultiyated  fields,  and  encamped  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  Dtofiwa  or  Dan-Fawa,  on  an  open  piece  ol 
ground.  Not  being  able  to  wait  till  the  tent  was  pitched,  I  fell 
fiast  asleep  as  soon  as  I  dismounted.  A  very  heavy  dew  fell  dur- 
ing the  night 

Sunday,  October  8th.  Having  obtained  some  water  and  a  couple 
of  fowls  from  some  farming  people  in  our  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  our  camels  (which,  on  account  of  the  exhausted 
condition  of  my  people,  hgd  wandered  away),  and  set  out  a  little 
afi;er  noon,  passing  close  by  the  town,  where  a  tolerable  market 
was  held,  and  where  I  provided  myself  with  com  for  the  next 
few  days.  The  town  of  Dan-Fawa  is  tolerably  populous,  and 
there  are  even  a  good  many  huts  outside  the  walls ;  but  I  was  as- 
tonished at  observing  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pond  from  which 
the  inhabitants  procure  their  supply  of  water.  It  could  not  feil 
to  confirm  my  former  conjecture  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  Guinea-worm,  are  due  to  this  dirt  and 
filth  which  they  swallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  sort 
of  water. 

Having  lost  some  time  in  the  market,  I  overtook  my  people  as 
they  were  winding  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
which,  taking  a  northerly  course,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  water-course  at  Katuru,  joins  the  great  valley  of  G6ber  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Sansanne  *Alsa.  At  the  place  where  we 
crossed  it  was  about  200  yards  broad,  but  very  shallow  at  the 
time,  being  only  a  foot  deep  and  fuU  of  sand-banks ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  a  very  great  quan- 
tity offish,  numbers  of  people  being  employed  in  catching  them 
by  the  beating  of  drums.  Although  the  bank  was  so  steep,  there 
were  evident  signs  that  a  short  time  before  it  had  been  covered 
by  the  water,  and  part  of  the  crops,  even  beyond  its  border,  had 
been  damaged  by  tihie  inundation. 

The  country  appeared  to  be  well  inhabited.  A  little  &rther  on 
we  passed  on  our  left  a  populous  walled  town  called  D61e,  and  an 
apparently  larger  place  became  visible  on  the  other  side,  the  pas- 
ture-grounds being  covered  with  extremely  fine  cattle.  After  we 
had  crossed  the  river  I  found  that  the  highest  stalks  of  Indian 
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com,  which  was  fest  ripening,  measured  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  feet.  Besides  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were 
also  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent.  Having  then  crossed  a 
stony  tract,  we  again  reached  the  town  of  Morfld,  where  the  river 
approaches  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards.*  On  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  border  of  the  town  a  market-place  spreads  out  Hav- 
ing observed  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  I  preferred  encamping 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  town,  near  a  hamlet  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  fence,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbe  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Jakabawa  and  Kukodajva.  The  neighborhood  of  Moriki  was  said 
to  be  infested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tl^ta,  who  were 
reported  to  make  nightly  forays,  canying  away  horses  and  cattle ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  information,  we  had  an  imdisturbed 
night's  rest,  although  I  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  several  shots. 

Monday^  October  9th.  Having  dried  our  tent  a  little  from  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  dew  which  had  &llen  during  the  night,  we  set 
out  to  join  our  companions.  Traversing  the  same  rocky  district 
through  which  we  had  passed  on  our  outward  journey,  we  reached 
again  the  well-known  place  of  Diichi,  and  entering  with  difficulty 
the  obstructed  lanes  of  the  village,  where  we  lost  another  of  our 
camels,  pitched  our  tent  on  a  small  open  square  opposite  the 
house  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  Some 
tamarind-trees  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which  rose  close 
behind  our  resting-place,  afforded  us  a  tolerable  shelter  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 

Tuesdayj  October  lOtJi.  Our  day's  march  carried  us  as  far  as 
Biinka,  with  the  loss  of  another  of  our  camels,  and  we  encamped 
this  time  ioside  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  spacious  court-yard,  the 
surrounding  fields  being  now  covered  with  tall  crops,  and  not  af- 
fording sufficient  ground  for  encamping.  Altogether  the  country 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what  it  had  done  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  the  water-course  near  Z^mi,  with  its  steep 
banks,  offered  a  difficult  passage,  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  Jily  camels  being  either  knocked  up 
or  having  entirely  succumbed,  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  a 
good  ox  of  burden,  the  principal  reason  of  my  difficulty  being 
that  I  was  not  provided  with  shells,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
some  trouble  the  next  day  in  reaching  the  town  of  Kamman^, 

*  The  water-oourse  is  here  stiU  of  considerable  size,  and  comes  a  good  many 
miles  from  the  southeast,  from  a  place  called  Gozaki,  skirting  the  towns  of  Eatfri- 
n-Namoda  and  Gdga. 
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where  the  ghaladf  ma  took  up  his  quarters.  Already  on  the  road 
I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  indigo  and  cotton  cultivated  be- 
tween the  sorghum.  Even  here,  close  to  the  town,  we  found  the 
grounds  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consisted 
in  weaving  and  dyeing.  They  have  very  little  millet  of  any  kind, 
so  that  their  food  is  chiefly  limited  to  ground-nuts  or  kolche. 
They  have  no  cattle,  but  their  cotton  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  strength,  and  the  shirts  which  they  dye  here  are  distinguished 
for  the  peculiar  lustre  which  they  know  how  to  give  to  them. 
Although  the  inhabitants  have  only  about  twenty  horses,  they 
are  able,  according  to  their  own  statement,  to  bring  into  the  field 
not  less  than  5000  archers.  However  exaggerated  this  statement 
may  be,  they  had  not  found  it  very  difficult,  the  preceding  year, 
to  drive  back  the  expedition  of  the  G6berawa ;  for  they  keep  their 
wall  in  excellent  repair,  and  even  at  present  only  one  gate  was 
passable  at  all  for  laden  animals,  the  others  being  only  accessible 
by  a  kadarku  or  narrow  drawbridge.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
town  presented  an  interesting  aspect,  tall  diim  palms  shooting  up 
between  the  several  granite  mounds  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,*  while  the  court-yards  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  indus- 
try, the  people  being  busy  with  their  labors  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. The  proprietor  of  the  court-yard  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
quarters  treated  me  with  the  &rVorite  drink  of  fora  soon  after  my 
arrival,  and  with  tuwo  in  the  evening.  I  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  milk  &om  the  villagers  outside. 

Thursday^  October  12  A.  It  was  rather  late  when  we  left  this  place 
for  another  long  forced  march,  a  dense  fog  enveloping  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  still  much  too  early  for  my  noble  friend  the  gha- 
ladfma,  who  was  busy  installing  a  new  governor,  for  which  he 
received  a  present  of  a  horse  and  large  heaps  of  shells,  so  that  it 
was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we  had  fidrly  entered  upon  our 
march.  This  district  being  very  dangerous,  we  proceeded  on  with 
great  haste,  and  I  really  conjectur^  that  it  was  in  truth  the  un- 
safe state  of  the  road  which  had  caused  the  delay  of  our  depart- 
ure, the  people  being  anxious  to  disappoint  the  enemy,  who,  if 
they  had  heard  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  this  place,  would  of 

*  Eimman^  is  one  of  those  places  which  are  distinguished  on  acooimt  of  their 
granite  monnds,  and  which  extend  from  A'yo  and  Migar^  to  ChAan^  A'jjia,  and 
the  fifteen  rockj  mounds  of  Eot<$rkosh€,  where  the  Saltan  of  Sdkoto  had  the  jve- 
ceding  year  directed  his  expedition. 
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course  expect  that  we  should  set  out  in  the  morning.  Having 
made  our  way  for  about  six  hours  through  a  dense  forest,  we  left 
SL  granite  mound  and  the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  Eiibo  on  one  side, 
-with  afine  rfmi  and  abundance  of  &esh  grass  of  tall  growth.  The 
forest  then  became  clearer,  and  we  reached  a  considerable  tebki, 
or  pond,  which  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  dangerous  tract, 
my  companions  came  to  congratulate  me  upon  having  now  at 
length  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  road.  However,  our  day's 
march  was  still  tolerably  long,  extending  altogether  to  twelve 
hours,  and,  being  rather  unwell  that  day,  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  the  troop.  In  consequence  of  our  late 
departure,  we  had  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  route, 
that  nearest  to  U'mmadaw,  which  is  intersected  by  granite  blocks, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  our  march  was  fiequently  obstructed,  espe- 
cially at  a  spot  where  two  mighty  granitic  masses  left  only  a  nar- 
row passage.  A  good  deal  of  indigo  is  here  cultivated  between 
the  millet:  and  the  town  itself  is  very  spacious;  but,  arriving  at 
so  late  an  hour,  we  had  great  diflBculty  in  obtainiag  quarters,  all. 
the  open  grounds  being  covered  with  com,  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  at  length  an  open  square  where  we  might  pitch  our  tent 

Friday,  October  ISth.  Here  my  route  separated  from  that  of  the 
ghaladima,  as  I  was  going  to  Kan6,  while  he,  again,  along  this 
roundabout  way  (the  direct  route  having  been  almost  entirely 
broken  up  by  the  enemy),  directed  his  steps  toward  Kdtsena. 
After  satisfying  our  appetites,  for  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  the  preceding  night,  I  took  a  small  present  with  me,  and 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  ghaladima  and  those  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
long  remember  me.  Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  I  proceeded  with 
my  people,  in  order  to  continue  my  march  alone.  The  country 
was  tolerably  open^  broken  only  here  and  there  by  granite  rocks, 
while  the  vegetation  was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  dum  palms. 
Cultivation  was  limited  to  certain  tracts ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
unsafe  state  of  the  country,  the  pasture-grounds  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  cattle,  and,  being  at  length  able  to  travel  according  to 
my  own  inclinations,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  extremely.  It  had 
been  my  original  intention  to  pursue  the  road  to  Kor6fi ;  but,  by 
mistake,  after  leaving  Wum6, 1  had  got  into  the  track  leading  to 
Birchi.  I  reached  this  latter  town  after  a  march  of  altogether 
about  twelve  miles,  having  crossed  my  former  route  from  Kiiray^ 
to  Kurrefi.    I  found  that  almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
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place  had  joined  the  expedition  against  Kaura;  and  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  ghaladima,  but  was  invited  hj 
the  people  who  were  left  as  guardians  to  pass  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  cool  entrance-hall  of  his  court-yard.  Although  tte 
place  does  not  exhibit  any  great  signs  of  wealth  or  comfort,  I  wss 
glad  to  find  that  the  com  here  was  much  cheaper  than  in  U'mnia- 
daw.  I  was  also  enabled  to  buy  some  butter.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  exercised  no  imfavorable  influence  upon  mj 
treatment,  which  was  very  kind:  an  old  m'aUem  especially  evinced 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  me. 

Saturday,  October  l^th.  After  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Rawed,  where  a  small  market  was  held, 
and  traversing  the  suburb  of  Sakassar,  with  its  beautiful  "  nga- 
bor^,"  or  fig-trees,  we  reached  the  town  of  Maje,  which  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  rich  in  cattle  and  milk,  but  which  I  found 
half  deserted ;  the  town  having  greatly  declined  about  twelve 
years  previously,  when  the  whole  country,  iucluding  the  places 
Takabawa,  Matazu,  Kor6fi,  and  Kurkojango,  revolted,  and  gave 
free  passage  to  an  army  of  the  G6berawa.  I  was  glad  to  buy  a 
good  sheep  for  1500  shells.  The  governor  of  the  place  was  ab- 
sent in  Elatsena,  where  he  generally  resides.  We  had  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiftd  fig-tree,  and  passed  the  after- 
noon very  pleasantly,  but  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  night 
by  the  numbers  of  musquitoes. 

Bising  at  an  early  hour,  and  traversing  a  fine  country,  I  reached 
the  large  town  of  Kusada  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  here, 
outside,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  which  at  the  time  of  mj 
arrival  was  quite  untenanted ;  but  the  following  night  it  became 
well  frequented  by  a  number  of  travelers  who  sought  quartos 
there.  On  this  march  I  observed  a  specimen  of  industry  on  a 
small  scale,  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Mije,  who 
buy  sour  milk  in  a  place  called  Kankia,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  supply  the  town  of  Kor6fi  with  it.  Numerous  villages  were 
lying  on  either  side  of  our  path,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground 
succeeding  alternately,  Indian  millet  being  here  the  chief  prodturt 
besides  cotton.  The  pasture-grounds  also  were  enhvened  by  a 
good.number  of  horses. 

Pursuing  from  this  point  my  old  road  through  the  fine  province 
of  Kan6,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  well  stocked  with  cat- 
tle, and  encamping  the  next  night  close  beyond  the  town  of  Bfchi, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Kwi6  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  having 
sent  one  of  my  people  in  advance. 
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CHAPTER  T.YYYnr 

SECOND  EESIDENCE  IN  KANO',  UNDER  UNFAVORABLE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES.— ^MARCH  TO  KU'KAWA. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kan6 1  found  every  thing  prepared,  and  took 
tip  my  quarters  in  a  house  provided  for  me ;  but  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  finding  neither  letters  nor  supplies,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  having  several  debts  to  pay  in  thjs  place 
— ^among  others,  the  money  due  to  my  servants,  to  whom  I  had 
paid  nothing  during  the  whole  journey  from  Ktikawa  to  Tim- 
buktu and  back.    I  was  scarcely  able  to  explain  how  all  this  could 
have  happened,  having  ftilly  relied  upon  finding  here  every  thing 
I  wanted,  together  with  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  whose  arrival  in 
Ktikawa  I  had  as  yet  only  accidently  learned  from  a  liberated 
slave  in  Sokoto.    But  fortunately,  without  relying  much  upon 
Sidi  Bashid,  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  at  the  time  the  agent 
of  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Murzuk,  I  had  given  my  confidence 
at  once  to  Sidi  *  All,  the  merchant  whom  I  have  mentioned  already 
in  the  account  of  my  former  stay  in  this  place  as  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy person,  and  whose  good- will  I  endeavored  at  once  to  se- 
cure by  sacrificing  to  him  almost  every  thing  I  had  left  of  value, 
including  a  small  six-barreled  pistol.    In  return,  he  promised  to 
supply  my  wants  till  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  money 
and  merchandise  which  I  had  deposited  in  Zfnder. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  I  had  to  do  the  next  morning, 
afl;er  having  paid  my  compliments  to  the  ghaladima  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  made  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present,  such  as  my 
means  would  allow,  was  to  send  my  servant  Mohammed  el  Gat- 
roni,  upon  whom  I  could  fiilly  rely,  to  Zfnder,  giving  him  Ml  in- 
structions, and  promising  him  a  handsome  present  if  he  should 
succeed  in  bringing  away  all  my  effects,  both  tiiose  which  had  been 
deposited  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  merchandise  which  had 
been  forwarded  on  my  account  at  a  later  period,  and  a  smaller  one 
in  case  he^  should  only  find  the  latter  portion ;  for,  after  all,  I  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  box  of  ironware  and  the  four  hundred 
dollars  had  remained  safe  during  the  severe  civil  struggles  which 
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had  agitated  B6mu  during  my  absence.  Meanwhile,  till  the  re^ 
turn  of  this  messenger,  I  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  nsefuIlT 
as  possible  by  completing  a  survey  of  the  town  which  I  had  begun 
during  my  former  residence,  but  was  fiir  from  having  finished  Ai 
the  same  time,  the  state  of  my  health,  on  account  of  the  close  quar- 
ters in  which  I  was  here  lodged,  after  having  roved  about  in  the 
open  air  for  so  long  a  time,  required  uninterrupted  exercise.  Ow- 
ing to  the  change  in  my  mode  of  living,  severe  fits  of  fever  at- 
tacked me  repeatedly. 

Kan6  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  Tm&vorable  JocaKties 
for  Europeans  in  this  region ;  and  it  ^as  well  that  Mr.  Vogel,  for 
the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  Negroland,  purposely  avoided 
this  spot    Even  my  animals  did  not  escape  the  malignant  effect 
of  the  climate.    Three  of  my  horses  were,  seized,  one  after  the 
other,  with  a  contagious  disease,  commencing  with  a  swelling  of 
the  thighs,  and  from  thence  spreading  to  the  breast  and  the  head, 
and  generally  proving  fatal  in  six  or  eight  days.     In  this  waj  I 
lost  two  out  of  my  three  horses,  including  my  old  companion,  who 
had  carried  me  through  so  many  dangerous  campaigns,  and  who 
had  shared  all  my  fatigues  and  sufferings  for  nearly  three  years; 
but  the  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  horse  which  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
koto  had  made  me  a  present  of,  escaped  with  its  life.    This  disease 
which  attacked  my  horses,  of  course,  interfered  greatly  with  mj 
excursions,  and  took  away  almost  all  the  pleasure  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  afforded,  as  I  was  reduced  to  the  neceaaity 
of  making  use  of  very  indifferent  animals.    Nevertheless,  I  enjoy- 
ed greatly  the  open  country  which  extended  outside  the  gates  of 
this  picturesque  but  extremely  dirty  town,  dotted  with  lai^  vil- 
^iages  at  no  great  distance ;  and  I  followed  up  especially,  with  great 
interest,  the  easterly  of  the  three  roads  which  diverge  from  the 
K6&-n-kiira,  and  which  leads  to  the  small  rivulet  known  as  the 
K6gi-n-Kan6.    Occasionally,  also,  I  went  to  visit  some  cattle-pens, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  fi^h  milk,  which  I  was  unable  to  procure 
in  the  town ;  for  inside  the  place  I  succeeded  only  after  great  ex- 
ertion in  obtaining  a  little  goat's  milk.    The  pools  produced  by 
the  rainy  season  had  now  dried  up  almost  every  where,  and  that 
peculiar  kind  of  sorghum  called  "maiwa"  had  been  harvested; 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  making  another  excursion  to  the 
south,  I  met  the  servants  of  the  governor  gathering  the  com  for 
their  master. 

Besides  my  own  private  concerns,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
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the  Tirgency  of  my  debts  and  the  uiicertainty  with  regard  to  the 
property  left  by  me  in  Zfnder,  there  were  two  objects  which  at- 
tracted my  whole  attention,  and  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity and  hesitation.  The  first  of  these  was  the  expedition  sent 
"by  the  English  government  up  the  Eiver  B^nuwd,  of  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  when  it  was  carried  out,  for  the 
dispatches  which  I  had  received  in  Timbiiktu,  after  so  much  de- 
lay, did  not  contain  a  word  about  such  a  proceeding ;  and  the  let- 
ters which  were  forwarded  afterward  to  my  address,  informing 
me  that  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  remained  in 
Kukawa,  and  I  did  not  get  them  until  my  arrival  in  that  place  at 
the  end  of  December.  Thus  it  was  not  until  the  29th  of  October 
that,  just  in  the  same  DMinner  as  I  had  heari  accidentally  in  S<5- 
koto  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  in  Kukawa,  I  was  informed  here, 
by  the  report  of  the  natives,  of  such  an  expedition  having  taken 
place.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  undertaken  by  Captain 
M*Leod,  of  whose  proposal  to  ascend  the  Niger  I  had  accident- 
ally gleaned  some  information  through  a  number  of  the  Galignani, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  November  that  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  person  who  had  seen  the  expedition  with  his  own 
eyes.  This  man  informed  me  that  the  expedition  consisted  of  one 
large  boat,  he  did  not  know  whether  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  two 
smalkr  ones,  containing  altogether  seven  gentlemen  and  seventy 
slaves,  he  of  course  taking  the  Kroomen  for  slaves.  Moreover,  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  members  of  this  expedition  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  Y61a,  the  capital  of  A'damawa^  as  the  Governor 
of  Hamarruwa  had  warned  them  not  to  go  up  to  that  place 
with  their  steamer,  on  account  of  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
mountains.  He  also  informed  me  that  they  had  commenced  their 
home-journey  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  and  that  he  himself, 
having  proceeded  to  Y&koba  in  order  to  procure  more  ivory  for 
them,  had  found  them  gone  on  his  return. 

The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  occupied  my  mind  at  this 
time  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Kukawa;  for  in  the  beginning,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  revolution  in  B6mu,  and  of  the  Sheikh  'Omar 
being  dethroned  and  his  vizier  slain,  I  had  given  up  my  project 
of  returning  by  B6mu,  intending  to  try  again  the  difficult  road 
by  A'lr.  At  a  later  season,  however,  when  I  heard  on  the  road 
that  'Omar  was  again  installed,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  safer  route  by  the  Tebu  country, 
especially  as  I  received  the  news  of  a  most  sanguinary  struggle 
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having  taken  place  between  the  Kfl-owf  and  the  K^-ger&.  In 
this  struggle  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  former  were 
said  to  have  fellen,  together  with  several  hundred  of  the  common 
people  on  both  sides.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in  this  struggle 
my  best  friends  had  succumbed. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  Ktikawa  remained  very  unsatis&ctoij, 
and  false  rumors  were  continually  brought  from  thence.    Thus  it 
was  reported  on  the  1st  of  November  that  the  Sugdrti  had  van- 
quished 'Omdr,  who  had  made  his  escape  accoinpanied  only  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  we  receiFed 
trustworthy  news  that  he  was  holding  his  position  steadDy  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  of  his  brother,  whom  he  kept  in 
prison.    It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  saw  messengers  from 
'Omar  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  governor  of  this  place.    I  at  once  had  them 
called  to  my  house,  and  made  them  a  few  presents,  in  order  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  their  master  having  recovered  his  king- 
dom, and  still  holding  his  position ;  for  it  was  a  most  important 
point  with  me  to  see  my  road  to  B6mu  clear,  and  to  meet  there 
with  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  party,  in  order  to  give  him  my  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  countries  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  he  should  explore.    But  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  thus 
placed,  it  proved  most  difficult  to  obtain  the  means  of  reaching 
Kukawa^  as  I  had  no  money  at  my  disposal ;  for,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, the  servant  whom  I  had  sent  to  Zf  nder  on  the  18th, 
in  order  to  bring  from  thence  the  property  which  I  had  deposited 
there,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  which  had  arrived  afterward, 
returned  on  the  4th  of  November  empty-handed,  bringing  nothing 
but  a  few  letters.    It  was  now  that  I  heard  that  the  news  of  my 
death  had  been  every  where  believed,  and  that  a  servant  of  Mr. 
VogeVs,  together  with  a  slave  of  *  Abd  e'  Rahman's,  had  airived 
in  Zinder  from  Kukawa^  and  had  taken  away  all  the  merchandise 
that  had  reached  that  place  on  my  account,  the  box  with  the  400 
dollars  and  the  cutlery  having  been  stolen  long  before,  immediate- 
ly after  the  assassination  of  the  sherff 

Thus,  then,  I  was  lefl  destitute  also  from  this  side,  and  I  fdt 
the  want  of  supplies  the  more,  as  my  head  man,  *A1I  el  A'geren, 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  contract  which  I  had  entered 
into  with  him,  had  claimed  here  peremptorily  the  payment  of  the 
rest  of  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  111  dollars,  and  I  had  been 
obliged  to  request  Sfdi  * Alf  to  pay  him  this  sum  on  my  account 
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This  man  had  cost  me  very  dear,  and  if  I  had  possessed  sufficient 
means  I  should  have  discharged  him  in  Timbuktu,  as  he  there 
threw  off  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  me  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me.  He  was  likewise  of 
very  httle  service  to  me  on  my  return-journey ;  but,  of  course,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  excuse  himself  for  his  conduct  on  the  road, 
and  even  laid  claim  to  the  present  which  I  had  promised  him  in 
the  event  of  his  conduct  proving  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  This, 
however,  I  refused  with  good  reason ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
my  other  servants,  whose  salaries  amounted  altogether  to  nearly 
200  dollars,  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  payment  until  we  reach- 
ed Ktikawa. 

However,  the  parcel  which  my  servant  brought  me  from  Zln- 
der  was  not  quite  devoid  of  subjects  of  gratification,  as  besides  a 
few.  letters  from  Europe,  including  a  map  of  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  it  contained  two  beautifully  written  Arabic  letters,  one 
addressed  to  *Allyu,  the  Emfr  of  S6koto,  and  the  other  a  general 
letter  of  recommendation  addressed  by  her  majesty's  consul  in 
Tripoli  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Fulbe.  These  letters  I  had  expressly 
written  for,  and  if  I  had  received  them  two  years  earlier  they 
would  have  been  of  great  service  to  me.  As  it  was,  I  sent  the 
letter  destined  for  'Aliyu  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  fi:om  myself,  wherein  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  present  this  letter  to  him  on  my  per- 
sonal visit,  while  at  the  same  time  I  excused  myself  for  not  being 
able  at  the  time  to  send  him  a  small  present,  not  having  found 
here  any  supphes,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  means.  Having 
heard  a  report,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  false,  that  the  Gov- 
omor  of  Hamarruwa  had  formed  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
people  in  the  English  steamer  with  a  large  force,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  in  this  letter  against  such  proceedings, 
giving  the  chief  a  plain  statement  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of 
the  expedition. 

The  parcel  which  my  servant  had  brought  me  from  Zfnder 
seemed  also  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  material  aid ;  for  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dickson,  dated  the  latter  part  of  185S,  wherein  he  at 
the  same  time  informed  me,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  post  for  the  Crimea,  contained  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to  a  couple  of  Ghadamsi  merchants,  of  the 
names  of  H4j  A^hmed  ben  Sliman  and  Mohammed  ben  Musa, 
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who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  property  of  his  own  in  their  haads, 
in  order  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  be  in  want  of  money;  but 
when  I  sent  these  letters  to  their  destination  they  were  very  c<dd- 
ly  received,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  conld  not  be  ac- 
commodated. The  disappointment  which  the  awkwardness  of 
my  pecuniary  circumstances  caused  me  was  soothed  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  offer  which  the  Fezzani  merchant,  KJiweldi,  whose 
kindness  to  me  I  have  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion^  made 
me  at  the  same  time,  of  lending  me  200  dollars  in  cash.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th  a  servant  of  his  arrived  with  the  money, 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  my  actual  wants,  as  I  had  to 
return  to  Sidi  'AH  the  111  dollars  which  he  had  paid  to  my  serv- 
ant '  Al£  el  A'geren.  After  having  made  a  suitable  present  to  the 
messenger,  I  had  therefore  only  a  very  small  sum  remaining,  and 
the  disappointment  which  I  had  experienced  with  regard  to. my 
luggage  made  me  reluctant  to  forego  the  project  which  I  had 
formed  of  taking  home  with  me  specimens  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  place.  I  had  also  to  buy  two  horses  and  a  couple  of  camehj 
together  with  sundry  other  articles,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
procure  farther  means,  however  difficult  it  might  be.  I  had  even 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  Sidi  'Alf,  who  put  off  his  promise  to 
accommodate  me  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  having,  on  the  10th  of  November,  written  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  this  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that  the  affiur  between 
myself  and  the  Ghadamsi  merchants,  who  refused  to  lend  me 
money,  although  they  had  English  property  in  their  hands,  should 
be  referred  to  the  ghaladuna,  who  granted  me  a  public  interview 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  audience,  in  which  a  great  nimiber  of 
other  people  were  present,  the  merchants  founded  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  request  on  the  old  date  of  the  letter  in  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attend  to  my  wishes ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  ghaladfma  had  ordered  them  to  bring  into  his  presence  all 
that  they  possessed  of  the  British  agent's  property  that  they  agreed 
the  following  day  to  lend  me  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  usual  rale 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Being  obliged  to  agree  to  this  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  never  ^en  my  intention  to  oblige  them  by  force  to 
grant  me  a  loan  without  allowing  them  their  usual  profit,  I  stipu- 
lated to  receive  from  them  500,OQO  shells,  equal  in  this  place  to 
200  dollars,  on  the  condition  that  400  should  be  repaid  in  TripoU 
at  four  months'  date.  This  loan,  which  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary at  all  if  I  had  found  my  supplies,  enabled  me,  on  the  odier 
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hand,  to  send  off  my  dispatches  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  it  was,  of  course,  the  interest  of  these  merchants  to  have 
these  letters  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  the  safest  and  shortest  route. 
A  courier  was  therefore  dispatched  immediately,  who,  being  an 
experienced  and  weU-known  person,  would  be  able  to  make  his 
way  through  the  country  of  A'lr,  which  in  its  temporarily  dis- 
turbed state  was  closed  to  any  one  else.  The  only  thing  which 
caused  me  some  displeasure  in  this  transaction  was  the  circum- 
stance that  these  merchants  from  Ghadames  had  the  insolence,  al- 
though half  the  money  with  which  they  trade  is  Christian  money, 
to  call  the  Christians,  in  the  presence  of  the  ghaladlma,  by  the  of- 
fensive name  of  "  Kafarawa"  ("  the  infidels"),  and  I  made  a  serious 
protest  against  such  a  term  being  employed  in  oificial  transactions. 

The  difficulty  which  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants,  and  purchas- 
ing the  articles  that  in  my  opinion  were  necessary  for  my  outfit, 
was  the  greater,  as  every  thing  was  very  dear  at  the  time,  the 
merchants  being  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  road,  that  no  caravan  from  the  north  would  arrive  that  year. 
Camels  especially  were  exceedingly  dear,  seven  fine  animals  which 
Khweldi  had  sent  from  Zinder  being  sold  for  60,000  shells  each, 
a  very  high  price  for  a  camel.  I  deemed  myself,  therefore,  very 
fortunate  in  loeing  able  to  purchase  a  she-camel  of  inferior  quality 
for  45,000.  I  also  was  so  lucky  as  to  buy  an  excellent  mare  for 
70,000  shells,  or  less  than  thirty  dollars.  Having  thus  at  length 
provided  for  all  my  wants,  I  got  every  thing  ready  for  starting  on 
the  21st,  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  I  was  fairly  embarked  on 
this  the  last  stage  of  my  journeying  in  Negroland,  with  the  pros- 
pect before  me  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  I  might  again  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  north. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  took  leave  of  my  friends  from  the  far 
west,  who  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  to  Kiikawa ;  for,  al- 
though they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  any  ferther  assistance  to  me, 
they  wanted  to  lay  the  chief  of  that  country  under  some  contribu- 
tion for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  master.  I  then  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  great  cheerfiilness ;  and  although  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  country  was  not  new  to  me,  yet  the  route 
which  I  was  obliged  to  take  had  not  been  traveled  by  me  before. 
The  road,  although  perhaps  less  populous,  seemed  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  richer  vegetation,  and  delfl)  palms  especially  formed 
the  ornament  of  many  a  hamlet  or  of  the  open  scenery.  Fine  cat- 
tle also  were  to  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers,  and  altogether  it 
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was  a  pleasant  ride.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  eleven  miles, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Wase  or  Wasa,  and  here  took  up  our 
quarters ;  but,  as  usual,  we  found  the  gate  so  narrow  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take  most  of  the  luggage  ofif  the  camels,  and  this  waa 
the  reason  that  we  always  preferred  encamping  outside,  although 
here  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe.  Even  inside  the  place  the  people 
were  very  much  afraid  of  thieves.  The  town  was  tolerably  pop- 
ulous, and  the  court-yards  were  fenced  with  hedges  of  living  trees, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  111)8,  and  the  one  where  we  lodged 
was  well  shaded.  Although,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  expedition  of  Bokhiii 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  much  at  their  ease,  we  were  neverthe- 
less tolerably  well  treated. 

November  24^.  We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  town  as  we  had  in  entering  it,  so  that  I  was  quite  sick  of  these 
places,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  never  to  enter  one  again.  The 
sorghum  or  Indian  com  had  just  been  cut,  but  was  lying  on  the 
ground  un  threshed,  or  rather  unbeaten.  The  dor6wa-tree  or-Bw- 
sia  Purkii,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  tree  in  this  district, 
appeared  in  great  numbers  a  little  &rther  on,  and  even  date-trees 
were  seen,  close  to  a  hamlet  Having  then  passed  through  a  more 
open  country,  the  scenery  became  exceedingly  fine,  and  continued 
so  as  fej  as  the  town  of  Sab6-n-garf,  which  we  passed  at  some  dis- 
tance on  our  left.  The  market-place,  enlivened  by  two  beautiful 
baure-trees,  remained  close  at  the  side  of  our  track.  It  was  here 
that  the  Governor  of  Kan6  intended  to  collect  his  troops  in  order 
to  oppose  Bokhari ;  but  it  was  not  very  likely,  taking  into  ac- 
count his  own  want  of  energy  and  the  cowardly  disposition  of  his 
host,  that  he  would  offer  serious  resistance  to  that  energetic  and 
enterprising  chief,  with  his  warlike  bands,  elated  by  victory  and 
pillage. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Sab6-n-garl,  through  a  less-fovored  dis- 
trict, we  reached  the  town  of  Yerfmarf,  surrounded  with  a  keffi, 
while  on  its  outer  side  a  market  was  just  being  held  But  there 
being  here  no  food  for  the  camels,  we  proceeded  on,  through  a 
district  covered  with  underwood,  imtil  we  reached,  about  two 
miles  beyond,  a  village  called  "  Gfda-n-Alla"  ("  the  house  of 
God"),  which,  besides  being  surrou^ided  with  a  keffi,  was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  a  dense  covert  of  trees,  which  form  a  natu- 
ral defense,  that  we  could  scarcely  discover  it  But  inside  this 
covert  there  was  a  fine  open  field,  whereon  we  pitched  our  tent 
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and  were  soon  visited  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief  inhabitants, 
who  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner  toward  us,  and  provided 
us  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  the  place  being  rich  in  small  mil- 
let and  Indian  corn.  The  village  was,  however,  very  badly  sup- 
plied with  water,  the  well  being  at  a  great  distance.  The  camp- 
ing-ground was  extremely  pleasant,  the  open  green  being  varied 
by  dense  groups  of  trees,  and  the  vegetation  being  moreover  en- 
livened by  a  good  many  del^  palms. 

The  road  which  we  pursued  the  following  day  was  more  beset 
by  thorny  bushes,  but  here  also  del^  palms  were  numerous,  and 
dor6wa  and  tamarind  trees  contributed  to  enliven  more  favored 
spots.  Thus  we  reached  the  place  where  this  northern  route  is 
joined  by  a  more  southerly  one  which  passes  by  Gezawa,  but  not 
the  same  track  which  I  had  pursued  on  my  former  journey.  Here 
we  continued  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  all  the  people  whom  we 
met  were  flying  in  haste  before  Bokhari.  Thus  we  passed  Duk- 
awa,  a  considerable  village,  fortified  with  a  keffi,  and  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  monkey-bread-trees,  which  at  present  were  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  although  the  fruit  was  just  ripening.  As  the  heat 
became  rather  oppressive,  especially  as  we  were  not  provided  with 
water,  all  the  ponds  being  now  dried  up,  I  rode  in  advance  to  H6- 
biri,  fortified,  like  most  of  the  hamlets  hereabouts,  with  a  stock- 
ade, and  adorned  outside  by  large  tamarind  and  monkey-bread 
trees,  and,  while  watering  the  horses,  refreshed  myself  with  a  lit- 
tle sour  milk.  Passing  then  through  a  dense  forest,  I  reached  the 
well  in  front  of  the  town  of  G^rki.  My  people  had  already  ar- 
rived, but  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  well,  although  not  very  deep,  being  rather  poor, 
considering  the  number  of  people  which  it  had  to  supply.  I  had, 
in  consequence,  to  pay  800  shells  for  supplying  the  wants  of  my- 
self and  my  animals.  Not  feeling  any  greater  inclination  this 
time  to  encamp  inside  G^rki  than  I  had  done  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, I  chose  my  own  camping-ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  too  near 
a  large  monkey-bread-tree,  which  in  the  course  of  the  night  af- 
forded to  an  audacious  thief  an  excellent  cover  under  which  to 
proceed  twice  to  a  very  clever  performance  of  his  art  I  woidd 
strongly  advise  any  future  traveler  in  these  districts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  very  expert  thieves,  to  take  care  not  to  pitch 
his  tent  too  near  a  large  tree.  As  it  was,  to  my  great  disgust,  the 
fellow  succeeded  in  carrying  away,  first  thetobe,  and  then  the 
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trowsers  belonging  to  one  of  my  servants ;  but  I  strongly  suspect- 
ed one  of  the  inhabitants  of  H6biri,  from  whom  I  had  bought,  the 
previous  evening,  an  ox  of  burden  for  9000  shells,  to  be  the  cul- 
prit G^rki  is  famous  on  account  of  the  many  thefts  which  are 
committed  in  its  neighborhood. 

Although  I  had  not  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  he  accompanied  me  the  next  morning  with  ten  horsemen, 
four  of  whom  were  his  own  sons.     He  himself  was  quite  a  stately 
person,  and  was  well  mounted.    Having  then  taken  leave  of  him 
at  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Kan6  and  B6mu,  I  reached  the 
town  of  Birmen4wa,  the  smaU  frontier  town  of  B6mUy  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  my  former  journey,  but  which,  at  present,  had 
assumed  more  remarkable  political  importance,  as  it  had  not  made 
its  subjection  to  Sh^ri,  the  present  ruler  of  Giimmel,  but  still  ad- 
hered to  his  opponent  and  rival,  the  Governor  of  TymbL    On  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
peaceable  intercourse  between  Ghimmel  and  Kml6,  and  I  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  petty  chief,  and  to  procure  his  good-will  by  a  small 
present,  while  my  camels  pursued  the  direct  track.    Thus  we 
reached  Giimmel,  and  encamped  outside  at  some  distance  from  the 
wall  to  the  northeast 

I  had  left  this  town  on  my  former  journey  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  under  the  rale  of  the 
old  Dan  Tan6ma.  But  civil  war,  which  cuts  short  the  finest 
germs  of  human  prosperity,  had  been  raging  here ;  the  peiaon  ap- 
pointed by  B6mu  as.  the  successor  of  the  former  governor  having 
been  vanquished  by  his  rival  Sh^ri,  who,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  town  afl«r  much  serious  fighting,  had  again  been  driven 
out  by  the  Governor  of  Zmder,  sent  against  him  by  the  Sheikh  of 
B6mu.  Having  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  Kano,  and  col- 
lected there  fresh  strength,  the  rebellious  governor  had  recon- 
quered his  seat,  where  he  was  now  tacitly  acknowledged  by  hia 
liege  lord,  in  the  weak  state  to  which  the  kingdom  of  B6mu  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war.  The  town  was  almost  desokte, 
while  the  palace  had  been  ransacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  new  governor  himself,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
his  rival  and  near  kinsman,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  this  government,  was  residing  amid  the  towering 
ruins  of  the  royal  residence,  blackened  by  fire,  and  exhibiting  al- 
together the  saddest  spectacle.    It  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
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that  I  remembered  the  beautiful  tamarind-tree  which  spread  its 
shade  over  the  whole  court-yard  of  the  palace,  where,  on  my  for- 
mer visit,  I  had  witnessed  tiie  pompous  ceremonies  of  this  petty 
court  AU  now  presented  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  misery. 
The  governor  himself,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
with  features  void  of  expression,  was  dressed  in  a  very  shabby 
manner,  wearing  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  and  having  his  head 
uncovered*  There  was,  however,  another  man  sitting  by  his  side, 
whose  exterior  was  more  imposing;  but  I  soon  recognized  him  as 
my  old  friend  Mohammed  e'  Sfiksi,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
our  outset  fi-om  Mtirzuk,  and  who,  from  being  an  agent  of  Mr. 
Gragliuffi,  had  become,  through  successful  trading  and  speculation, 
a  wealthy  merchant  himself.  He  was  now  speculating  upon  the 
successftil  issue  of  an  expedition  of  his  protector  against  the  town 
of  Birmenawa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  braved  the  authority  of 
the  governor;  but,  fortunately,  the  debt  which  Mr.  Kichardson 
had  contracted  with  him  had  at  length  been  paid,  and  he  expressed 
nothing  but  kindly  feelings  toward  me,  and  congratulated  me,  as 
it  appeared  sincerely,  upon  my  safe  return  from  my  dangerous  un- 
dertaking, praising  my  courage  and  perseverance  in  the  highest 
terms  before  his  friend  the  governor.  Presenting  to  the  latter  a 
small  gift,  consisting  of  a  red  cap  and  turban,  together  with  a 
flask  of  rose  oil,  I  requested  him  to  frimish  me  with  a  guide,  in 
order  to  accompany  me  to  the  Governor  of  Mashena.  He  con- 
sented to  do  so,  although,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  perform 
his  promise ;  and  I  myself,  at  the  time,  had  no  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be  accompanied,  as  the 
road  to  Malam,  where  the  Governor  of  Mashena  at  present  resid- 
ed, led  close  to  the  territory  of  T^bi,  the  residence  of  Sh^ri's 
rival. 

Having  returned  to  my  tent  outside  the  town,  I  was  visited  by 
several  of  my  former  acquaintances,  and  among  others  by  Moham- 
med Abeakuta,  the  remarkable  freed  slave  from  Y6ruba,  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  But  the  most  interesting  vis- 
it was  that  of  E'  S&ksi  in  the  evening,  who  brought  me  a  quantity 
of  sweetmeats  fibm  lus  well-supplied  household,  and  spent  several 
hours  with  tne,  giving  me  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  iu  B6mu,  as  well  as  of  the  English  expedition  which  had 
arrived  there.  As  a  reward  for  his  friendly  feeling  and  for  his 
information,  I  presented  him  with  a  young  heifer,  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  had  sent  me  as  a  present. 
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My  camels  having  proved  insufficient  for  the  journey  before 
them,  I  was  looking  out  for  fresh  ones,  but  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  place  was  not  able  to  procure  any,  a  circumstance 
which  caused  me  afterward  a  great  deal  of  delay  on  my  journey. 

Monday,  Nov,  27ih.  After  losing  much  time  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  guide  who  had  been  promised  me,  I  started  after  my 
people,  whom  I  had  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  camels.     The  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  had  raged  between  Sh^ri 
and  his  rival,  had  become  quite  desolate.     The  inhabitants  had 
deserted  their  native  villages,  leaving  the  crops  standing  ripe  in 
the  fields,  and  forsaking  every  thing  which  had  been  dear  to  them. 
Not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be  seen  for  a  stretch  of  more 
than  twenty-five  miles,  when  at  length  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
native  travelers,  or  fataki,  who  were  going  to  Kan6.     We  soon 
after  reached  the  small  town  of  Fanyakangwa,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  stockade,  and  encamped  on  titie  stubble-fields,  which  were 
covered  with  small  diim  bush,  not  far  from  a  deep  well,  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  we  had  at  length  reached  a  land  of  tolerable 
plenty,  the  com  being  just  half  the  price  it  was  in  Ghimmd.    There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  I  had  a  plentifiil  supply 
of  milk ;  but  water  was  at  the  present  season  very  scanty,  and 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  what  liie  people  would  do  in  the  dry 
season. 

A  march  of  a  little  more  than  two  miles  brought  us  to  Malam, 
consisting  of  two  villages,  the  eastern  one  being  encompassed  by 
a  clay  wdl  which  was  being  repaired,  while  the  western  one,  where 
the  present  governor  resided,  was  just  being  surrounded  with  a 
stockade.  Between  the  two  villages  lies  the  marke^place,  where 
a  market  is  held  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Mashena,  whose  father  I  had  visited  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, is  a  young  and  ines^rienced  man,  who  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  his  province  in  the  turbulent  state  into  which 
the  empire  of  B6mu  has  been  plunged,  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  raging  between  the  Sheikh  *0m4r  and  his  brother  *Abd  e' 
Rahm&n. 

WhUe  staying  here  during  the  hot  hours  I  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral Arab  traders,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  Mr.  Vogel  had 
gone  on  a  journey  to  M4ndara,  but  without  taking  with  him  any 
of  his  companions.  I  left  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  the  heat  of 
the  midday  hours  allowed  me,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey 
toward  the  town  of  Mashena.    We  encamped  this  evening  at  the 
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'well  belonging  to  a  village  called  Allamaibe,  a  name  not  unfre- 
qiient  in  this  region,  and  we  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  enjoying  themselves  with  music  and  dancing, 
celebrated  also  my  own  arrival  with  a  song ;  they,  moreover,  sent 
me  several  dishes  of  native  food. 

Wednesday^  November  29^.  The  whole  tract  which  we  traversed 
in  pursuing  our  road  from  hence  to  the  town  of  Mashena  was 
chiefly  adorned  with  diim  palms,  which  did  not  cease  till  just  be- 
fore we  reached  Demanmaria ;  and  the  country  was  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  and  exhibited  some  signs  of  industry.  Cattle  also  were 
not  wanting;  and  I  observed  that,  at  a  village  which  we  passed 
near  the  town  of  Mairimaja,  although  it  was  then  nearly  half  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cattle  had  not  yet  been  driven 
out.  Here  the  water  did  not  seem  to  be  at  any  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  some  of  the  wells  measuring  not  more  than  four  fath- 
oms. Having  then  traversed  a  district  where  the  tamarind-tree 
was  the  greatest  ornament,  we  reached  the  town  of  Mashena,  with 
its  rocky  eminences  scattered  about  the  landscape,  and  encamped 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town.  I  have  made  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  this  place  on  my  former  journey, 
but  neither  then  nor  at  this  time  did  I  visit  the  interior.  I  will 
only  add  that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  Sherff  Mohammed  el 
Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  Vizier  of  B6rnu  in  Zinder,  with  whom  my 
supplies  had  been  deposited,  was  slain  in  the  revolution  of  the 
preceding  year.  Not  long  after  I  had  pitched  my  tent  I  received 
a  visit  from  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  Abd  Allahi  Sh^n,  who  had 
assisted  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  had  been  exiled  by  the  Sheikh  'Omar  as.soon  as 
the  latter  again  recovered  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  beg  me  to  solicit  his  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the 
sheikh  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me.  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  road  was  at  present  by  no  means  safe,  being  greatly  in- 
fested by  the  people  of  B^dde,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  B6mu  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by 
the  civil  war.  Com  was  here  exceedingly  dear,  or  rather  not  to 
be  had  at  all,  and  beans  was  the  only  thing  I  could  procure. 

From  hence  I  followed  at  first  my  former  tr^k  till  I  came  to 
the  place  where  on  that  occasion  I  had  lost  my  road,  and  here  I 
took  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  passed  the  hot  hours  in 
Lamiso,  a  middle-sized  town  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of 
earth.    Outside  the  town  there  was  a  marke^place,  where  a  mark- 
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et  was  just  being  held,  tolerably  well  supplied,  not  only  with  corn, 
but  also  with  cotton ;  besides  these,  beans,  dodowa,  the  dum  fruit, 
dried  fish,  and  indigo,  formed  the  chief  articles  for  sale ;  and  I 
bought  here  a  pack-ox  for  10,000  shells.  As  soon  as  the  baigain 
was  concluded  I  again  pursued  my  journey,  and,  after  some  time, 
fell  into  my  old  track.  Having  thus  reached  the  town  of  Alla- 
may,  I  pitched  my  tent  inside  the  thick  fence  of  thorny  bushes 
I  had  passed  this  town  also  on  my  former  journey,  and  had  then 
been  greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle; 
but,  in  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  country,  not  a  single 
cow  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  place  being  entirely  desolate.  Even 
the  water,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  was  of  bad  quality 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Btindi  after  a  short  march,  pro- 
ceeding in  advance  of  my  camels  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  governor,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort  through  the 
unsafe  district  which  intervened  between  this  town  and  ZurrOca- 
lo.  Afl«r  a  little  tergiversation,  my  old  friend,  the  ghaladima, 
'Omar,  acceded  to  my  request,  giving  me  a  guide  who,  he  asured 
me,  would  procure  an  escort  for  me  in  the  village  of  Sheshfii, 
where  a  squadron  of  horse  was  stationed  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  road.  I  had  experienced  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  this 
officer  during  my  former  stay  here,  and  felt,  therefore,  little  in- 
clination to  be  his  guest  a  second  time ;  but  if  I  had  had  any  fore- 
boding that  Mr.  Yogel  was  so  near  at  hand,  I  would  gladly  have 
made  some  stay. 

Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out^  without  delay,  through 
the  forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant;  but  I  had 
scarcely  proceeded  three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  toward  me 
a  person  of  strange  aspect — a  young  man  of  very  &ir  complexion, 
dressed  in  a  tobe  like  the  one  I  wore  myself^  and  with  a  white 
turban  wound  thickly  round  his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  blacks,  likewise  on  horseback.  One  of  them  I  rec- 
ognized as  my  servant  M'adi,  whom,  on  setting  out  fiom  Kukawa, 
I  had  left  in  the  house  as  a  guardian.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
told  the  young  man  that  I  was  'Abd  el  Kerfm,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Vogel  (for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and,  taken  by 
surprise  as  both  of  us  were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty  reception 
from  horseback.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  meeting  him,  and  he,  on  his  part,  had  only  a  short  time  before 
received  the  intelligence  of  my  safe  return  from  the  west  Not 
having  the  slightest  notion  that  I  was  alive,  and  judging  fiom  its 
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Arab  address  that  the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  from  Elano 
was  a  letter  fix)m  some  Arab,  he  had  put  it  by  without  opening  it, 
waiting  till  he  might  meet  with  a  person  who  should  be  able  to 
read  it 

In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest  we  dismounted  and  sat 
down  together  on  the  ground;  and  my  camels  having  arrived,  I 
took  out  my  small  bag  of  provisions,  and  had  some  coffee  boiled, 
so  that  we  were  quite  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amazement 
that  I  heard  from  my  young  friend  that  there  were  no  supplies  in 
Kukawa ;  that  what  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been  spent ; 
and  that  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman  had  treated  him  very  badly, 
having  even  taken  possession  of  the  property  which  I  had  left  in 
Zmder.  He  moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself  was  on  his 
way  to  that  place,  in  order  to  see  whether  fresh  supplies  had  not 
arrived,  being  also  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  im- 
portant town  by  an  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  to  my  own  labors.  But  the  news  of  the  want  of  pe- 
cuniary supplies  did  not  cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report 
which  I  received  from  him  that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle 
of  wine ;  for,  having  now  been  for  more  than  three  years  without 
a  drop  of  any  stimulant  except  coffee,  and  having  suffered  severe- 
ly fix)m  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  I  had  an  insuper- 
able longing  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  the  benefit  On  my  former  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  I  had  contracted  a  serious  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Lycia, 
and  quickly  regained  my  strength  by  the  use  of  good  French 
wine.  I  could  not  help  reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too 
hastily  believed  the  news  of  my  death  before  he  had  made  all  pos- 
sible inquiries ;  but,  as  he  was  a  new-comer  into  this  country  and 
did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  &lsehood 
of  those  reports, 

I  also  learned  from  him  that  there  were  dispatches  for  me  in 
Kukawa,  informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  Biver  Tsad- 
da,  or  B^nuw6.  With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed 
me  that  his  sole  object  in  going  to  Mandara  had  been  to  join  that 
expedition,  having  been  misled  by  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in 
Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  A'damawa  by  way  of 
Mandara,  and  that,  when  once  in  Mora^  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  when  too  late,  and  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  fix)m  that  place  to  Uj^,  from 
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whence  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  * Abd  e'  Rahman  and  the  re- 
turn of  his  brother  ^Oroar  to  power  had  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Kiikawa. 

While  we  were  thus  conversing  together  the  other  members  of 
the  caravan  in  whose  company  Mr.  Vogel  was  traveling  arrived, 
and  expressed  their  astonishment  and  surprise  at  my  sitting  quiet- 
ly here  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  talking  with  my  fiiend,  while 
Ihe  whole  district  was  infested  by  hostile  men.  But  these  Arab 
traders  are  great  cowards ;  and  I  learned  from  my  comitryman 
that  he  had  found  a  great  number  of  these  merchants  assembled 
in  Borzari,  and  afraid  of  a  few  robbers  who  infested  the  road  be- 
yond that  place,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  joined  them  with 
his  companions  that  they  had  decided  upon  advancing. 

After  about  two  hours'  conversation  we  had  to  separate ;  and 
while  Mr.  Vogel  pursued  his  journey  to  Zfnder  (whence  he  prom- 
ised to  join  me  before  the  end  of  the  month),  I  hastened  to  over- 
take my  people,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  in  Kalemri. 
I  have  described  this  place  on  my  outward  journey  as  a  cheerful 
and  industrious  village,  consisting  of  two  straggling  groups,  full 
of  cattle  and  animation ;  but  here  also  desolation  had  supplanted 
human  happiness,  and  a  few  scattered  huts  were  all  that  was  at 
present  to  be  seen.     Having  rested  here  for  about  an  hour  with 
my  people,  who  had  unloaded  the  animals  at  a  short  distance  finom 
the  well,  I  started  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afi«moon,  and 
reached  Shech^ri,  where  I  was  to  receive  my  escort,  this  being 
the  reason  why  I  had  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  main  di- 
rection of  my  route.    This  time  we  encamped  on  the  open  square 
inside  the  village,  where  we  were  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt 
raised  by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  on  their  return  from  their 
pasture-grounds.    This  was  a  sign  of  some  sort  of  comfort  remain- 
ing ;  but  we  were  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  shrill  cry  raised  cm 
account  of  a  report  having  been  just  received  that  a  party  of  na- 
tive traders,  or  "  fataki,"  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tawarek.    In 
the  morning  I  had  great  difl5culty  in  obtaining  two  horsemen  for 
an  escort ;  but  I  at  last  set  out,  taking  a  southerly  detour  instead 
of  the  direct  road  to  Zurrfkulo,  and  thus  reached  the  town  of 
Kerf-zeman,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  southwest  from  the 
former,  along  a  track  ornamented  by  a  dense  grove  of  diim  palms. 

Thus  I  reached  Zurr£kulo  for  the  third  time  during  my  travels 
in  Negroland,  but  found  it  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  I 
had  last  visited  it  in  1851 ;  and  the  wall,  although  it  had  been  con- 
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sideiably  contracted,  was  still  mucli  too  large  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  The  governor,  KashfeUa  S'afd,  who  paid  me  a 
visit  in  the  evening,  when  I  had  pitched  my  tent  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fix)m  his  residence,  requested  urgently  that,  on  my  arrival 
in  the  capital,  I  would  employ  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in 
order  to  induce  him  either  to  send  him  sufficient  succors,  or  to  re- 
call him  from  this  dangerous  post,  otherwise  he  should  take  to 
flight  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  here  some 
Arabs  who  were  scarcely  able  to  conceive  how  I  could  pursue 
these  difficult  roads  quite  by  myself,  without  a  caravan. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger,  I  decided  upon  traveling  at  night, 
and  set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  entering  now  a  re- 
gion consisting  of  high  sandy  downs  and  irregular  hollows,  ftill  of 
diim  palms,  and  occasionally  forming  the  receptacle  for  a  swampy 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  wild  hog  appears  to  find  a  pleasant 
home.  After  a  march  of  nearly  ten  hours,  which  greatly  fatigued 
my  camels  on  account  of  the  numerous  sandy  slopes  which  we 
had  to  go  up  and  down,  we  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Gab6re, 
situated  in  a  rather  commanding  position,  bordered  toward  the 
north  by  a  hollow  dell.  Here  I  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village,  and  was  glad  to  treat  my  people  with  a  sheep  and  a 
few  fowls.  From  the  presence  of  these  articles  of  luxury  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  oflp,  but  I 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  learn  that  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
to  the  Tawarek,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  their  predatory  in- 
cursions. 

Monday,  December  4dh.  It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  when  I  was 
again  en  route.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  all  this  time,  al- 
though not  the  slightest  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  was  percep- 
tible, the  sky  was  always  overcast  before  sunrise.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  crossed  my  former  path  at  the  neat  little  village 
Kaluwa,  the  aspect  of  which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  me  at  that  time.  Farther  on  I  kept  to  the  south  of  my  for- 
mer track,  through  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  all  the  fields 
were  provided  with  those  raised  platforms  intended  as  stations  for 
the  guardians,  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 
Thus  passing  a  good  many  villages,  we  made  halt  during  the  hot 
hours  at  the  village  Dimlsuga,  under  a  group  of  fine  hajilfj,  the 
inhabitants  treating  us  hospitably.  Having  then  continued  our 
journey  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  soon  passed  a  vil- 
lage which  in  other  respects  presents  nothing  interesting,  but  the 
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name  of  whicli  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  facetions  tarn  of  the 
natives.  It  is  called  "  Bune  kaydrde  S*ald,"  meaning  "  Sleep,  and 
rely  upon  S'aid,"  the  hamlet  having  evidently  received  this  naxne 
from  the  native  traders  proceeding  from  the  side  of  B<5mu,  -who 
thus  evinced  the  confidence  they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of 
the  energetic  Kashdlla  S*ald,  who  they  knew  kept  it  in  such,  a 
state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger  from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tract, 
my  guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  that,  being  misled  by  the  greater 
width  of  the  path,  and  passing  the  village  of  Jfngerf,  animated  at 
the  time  by  a  group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire,  and  just 
performing  a  marriage  ceremony,  I  reached  the  town  of  Wadi, 
which  I  had  touched  at  on  my  outward  journey,  and  at  length  by 
a  roundabout  way  arrived  at  Borzari,  where  I  expected  my  peo- 
ple to  join  me.    But  I  looked  for  them  in  vain  the  whole  night. 
They  had  taken  the  road  to  Gr^mari.    The  governor  treated  me 
hospitably;  but  his  object  was  to  induce  me  to  speak  a  word  in 
fevor  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  lost 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  and  encamped  about 
seven  nules  beyond  Gr^marl,  near  the  village  called  MariamarL 
During  this  encampment  I  again  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a 
lion  during  the  night.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  branch  of  the  komadugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  this  place,  and  I  therefore  think  myself  right  in  suppos- 
ing that,  in  B6mu  at  least,  lions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  this  entangled  net  of  water-courses  which  I  had  here  reach- 
ed. The  next  day  I  marched  for  a  considerable  time  along  the 
northern  border  of  this  channel,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and  fig 
trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  dum  palms,  till,  having 
passed  the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy  tract, 
we  crossed  the  first  branch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  under  a  neigboring  tama- 
rind-tree, we  continued  our  march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  village  Daway.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  neat  little 
square  near  the  "msfd,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the 
cottages  being  new  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  ob- 
ject in  staying  here  was  to  confer  with  the  "bfllama"  as  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  the  laiger  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which 
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runs  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this  village,  and  the  passage  of 
which  was  said  to  be  very  difl&cult  at  the  time,  encumbered  as  we 
were  with  animals  and  luggage.     But  it  was  very  extraordinary 
that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  then  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously,  although  I  did  not  find  this 
statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  following 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased, 
an  observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
komadugu.    The  river  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  it.    The  greatest  depth 
was  more  than  four  feet;  but  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was 
the  reason  that  it  was  here  passable  at  all,  although  it  had  become 
too  shallow  to  employ  the  native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between 
this  place  and  Z^ngirf,  it  could  not  be  forded.    Having  then 
crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed  the  village  Kinj^erl, 
•  once  a  large  town  and  encompassed  by  a  wide  clay  .wall,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa  Sherfferf,  from  a 
sheiif  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  Bomu,  after  the 
great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.    I 
only  needed  to  give  fall  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order 
to  render  my  letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  de- 
light had  been  extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of 
'Abd  e'  Rahman  having  usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing 
that  the  just  and  lawful  Sheikh  'Omar  had  once  more  regained 
possession  of  the  royal  authority.     The  consequence  was,  that 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells,  some  of 
them  more  than  forty  fethoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the  town 
on  the  11th  of  December,  I  found  *Abd  e'  Nebf,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen,  posted  at  the  village  of  KaK- 
luwa,  where  a  market  was  just  held,  in  order  to  give  me  an  hon- 
orable reception.    Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whence 
I  had  set  out  on  my  dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  pro- 
cession.   On  entering  my  quarters,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  the  two  sappers,  Corporal  Church  and  private  Macguire, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel, 
and  to  join  me,  if  possible,  in  my  proceedings. 
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CHAPTEE  LXXXIV. 

LAST  RESIDENCE  IN  KU'KAWA. — ^BENEFIT  OP  EUBOPEAN 
SOCIETY. 

On  reaching  safely  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  which  had  been  my 
head-quarters  for  so  long  a  period,  and  from  whence  I  had  first 
commenced  my  journeys  of  exploration  in  Negroland,  it  might 
seem  that  I  had  overcome  all  the  dificulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
success,  and  that  I  could  now  enjoy  a  short  stay  in  the  same  place 
before  traversing  the  last  stage  of  my  homeward  journey.     Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  pass  four  months 
in  this  town  under  rather  unpleasant  circumstances.     I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  sufficient  means  here,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
agreed  to  repay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  lent  me  by  the  Fezzani 
merchant  Khweldi  in  Kan6 ;  but  there  were  only  a  few  dollars 
in  cash  left  of  the  supplies  taken  out  by  Mr.  Vogel,  those  deposit- 
ed by  myself  in  Zlnder  in  the  hands  of  the  Sherif  el  Fasi,  viz., 
400  dollars  in  cash  and  a  box  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  ironware,  having  been  plundered  during  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  country  produced  by  the  revolution.    Even  of  the  merchand- 
ise which  had  been  lately  dispatched  to  Zinder,  and  from  thence, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  VogeFs  arrangements^  transported  to  Ku- 
kawa,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  found,  on  a  close  ex- 
amination, to  have  been  abstracted.    Being  therefore  in  want  of 
money,  and  convinced  that  if  such  an  outrage  were  allowed  to 
pass  by  unnoticed  no  peaceable  intercourse  could  ever  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  Europeans,  I  explained  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  first  audience  which  I  had  of  the  sheikh,  to 
whom  I  made  a  present  worth  about  eight  pounds  sterling. 

While,  therefore,  once  more  assuring  him  of  my  unbounded 
satisfection  at  finding  him  reinstated  in  his  former  power,  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  treated  in  this  DMumer  hy 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  exert  his  influence  for  the  restoration 
of  my  property.  This  proceeding  of  mine,  as  responsible  to  the 
government  under  whose  auspices  I  was  traveling,  involved  me 
in  a  series  4of  difficulties,  and  excited  against  me  Diggama,  one  of 
the  most  influential  courtiers  at  the  time,  and  a  man  of  mean 
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character,  as  it  was  his  servant,  or  more  probably  himself,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  I  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  Yusuf,  the  sheikh's  next  eldest  brother,  an 
intelligent  and  straightforward  man,  by  making  him  a  handsome 
present,  and  explaining  to  him,  in  unequivocal  terms,  how  a 
firiendly  intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  English  could 
only  exist  if  they  acted  in  a  conscientious  manner.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  to  render  my  situation  in  this  place 
still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  relation  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  Church,  one  of  the  sappers  who  had  come 
with  him  from  England ;  and  I  was  sorry  that  the  praiseworthy 
and  generous  intention  of  the  government  in  sending  out  these 
two  useful  persons  should  not  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  baffled  by  private  animosity.  In 
this  respect  I  had  already  been  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved 
on  hearing  from  Mr.  Vogel,  when  I  met  him  on  the  road,  that  he 
had  gone  alone  to  Mandara,  without  making  any  use  of  the  services 
of  his  companions.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  convince  the  two 
sappers  that,  \mder  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
they  ought  to  forget  petty  jealousies,  as  it  was  only  by  a  mutual 
good  understanding  that  complete  success  in  such  undertakings 
could  be  secured  I  succeeded  in  convincing  Macguire,  although 
I  was  less  successful  with  Corporal  Church. 

Meanwhile,  I  spent  my  time  in  a  tolerably  useful  manner,  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Vogel  had  brought  with 
him,  especially  M.  Jomard's  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the 
"  Voyage  au  Waday"  by  M.  Perron,  and  the  "  Flora  Nigritia"  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Hooker.  I  was  also  considerably  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  been  conveyed  in  the 
very  box  that  had  been  plundered,  and  which,  although  dating 
back  as  late  as  December,  1851,  aflfbrded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Partly  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  which  I  had  made,  and  part- 
ly to  obtain  a  more  secure  hold  upon  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
the  natives,  I  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  on 
Christmas  day  of  fourteen  oxen,  not  forgetting  either  rich  or  poor, 
blind  or  fokara,  nor  even  the  Arab  strangers. 

My  residence  in  the  town  became  infinitely  more  cheerful  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  on  the  29th  of  December, 
when  I  spent  a  period  of  twenty  days  most  pleasantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  enterprising  and  courageous  young  traveler,  who. 

Vol.  m.— P  p 
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with  surprising  facility,  accustomed  himself  to  all  the  relations  of 
this  strange  life.     But,  while  borne  away  by  the  impulse  of  Wf 
own  enthusiasm,  and  giving  up  all  pretenisions  to  the  comforts  of 
life,  he  unfortunately  committed  the  mistake  of  expecting  that  his 
companions,  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  and  whose  ideas  were 
less  elevated,  should  do  the  same,  and  this  had  given  rise  to  a 
lamentable  quarrel,  which  frustrated  in  a  great  measure  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  who  had  sent  out  the  party.     Exchang- 
ing opinions  with  regard  to  countries  which  we  had  both  of  ns 
traversed,  and  planning  schemes  as  to  the  future  course  which  Mr. 
Vogel  was  to  pursue,  and  especially  as  to  the  next  journey  which 
he  was  to  undertake  toward  Yakoba  and  A'damawa,  we  passed 
our  time  very  agreeably.     I  communicated  to  him,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  all  the  information  which  I  had 
collected  during  my  extensive  wanderings,  and  called  his  attentkm 
to  various  points  which  I  begged  him  to  clear  up,  especially  with 
regard  to  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  tiie  famous  mermaid  of  the  B^nuw^,  the  "  ayiL"    It  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  the  map  which  had  been  constructed 
fix)m  the  materials  which  I  had  sent  home  had  reached  him,  so 
that  he  remained  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  points  which 
I  had  already  cleared  up.    I  also  delivered  to 'Mr.  Vogel  those  let- 
ters of  introduction  which  I  had  received  from  the  ruler  of  Sdko- 
to,  addressed  to  the  various  governors  of  the  provinces  in  this 
part  of  hid  empire,  so  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of 
being  well  received.     We,  moreover,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
the  sheikh's  consent  to  his  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
to  be  imprisoned  Mesaud,  that  servant  of  the  mission  who,  by  his 
connivance,  had  facilitated  the  thej^i  committed  upon  my  effects.    In 
consequence  of  this  energetic  proceeding,  seveiil  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles came  to  light,  even  of  those  which  had  formed  the  contents 
of  the  box  sent  from  England. 

Thus  we  began  cheerfully  the  year  1855,  in  which  I  was  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  from  my  long  career  of  hardships  and  privations, 
and  in  which  my  young  friend  was  to  endeavor  to  complete  my 
discoveries  and  researches,  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward the  B^nuw^,  and  then  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile, 
We  likewise  indulged  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed,  after 
having  explored  the  provinces  of  Baiichi  and  A^'damawa,  in  pene- 
trating eastward  along  that  highly  interesting  route  which  leads 
from  Sarawu  to  L6ggon^,  round  the  southern  border  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Mandara. 
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Meanwhile  some  interesting  excuisions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tsad  formed  a  pleasant  interruption  in  our  course  of  studies  and 
scientific  communications,  and  these  little  trips  were  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
shores  of  the  lake  had  been  changed  since  I  last  saw  them  on  my 
return  fix)m  Bagfrmi,  the  water  having  destroyed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Ng6mu,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Kulda,  where  we  had  encamped  the  first  night  on  our  expedition 
to  Mdsgu.  There  were  two  subjects  which  caused  me  some  de- 
gree of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  this  enterprising 
young  traveler,  the  first  being  his  want  of  experience,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  expected  in  a  young  man  fresh  from  Europe, 
and  the  other  tTie  weakness  of  his  stomach,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  eat  any  meat  at  aU.  The  very  sight  of  a  dish  of 
meat  made  him  sick.  I  observed  that  Macguire  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner. 

Having  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  sheikh,  and  prepared  every  thing  that  Mr.  Vogel 
wanted  to  take  with  him,  forming  a  sufficient  supply  to  maintain 
him  for  a  whole  year,  I  accompanied  my  young  friend  out  of  the 
town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  January.  But  our  start  was 
rather  unlucky,  several  things  having  been  left  behind ;  and  it 
was  after  some  delay  and  imcertainty  that  we  joined  the  people 
who  had  gone  on  in  advance  with  the  camels,  at  a  late  hour,  at 
the  village  of  Diggigi.  Here  we  passed  a  cheerful  evening,  and 
drank  with  spirit  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  my 
companion  was  then  about  to  engage.  Mr.  Vogel  had  also  taken 
with  him  all  his  meteorological  instruments,  and  his  luggage  be- 
ing of  a  manifold  description  and  rather  heavy,  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  great  trouble  in  transporting  it  through  the  difficult 
country  beyond  Yakoba,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  his 
ferther  proceedings,  that  he  either  left  his  instruments  behind  in 
the  capital  of  Bauchi,  or  that  he  lost  them  in  crossing  a  river  be- 
tween that  place  and  Z4riya.  As  for  his  barometer,  which  he 
had  transported  with  great  care  to  Kiikawa,  it  went  out  of  order 
the  moment  it  was  taken  from  the  wall. 

Having  borne  him  company  during  the  following  day's  march, 
I  left  him  with  the  best  wishes  for  his  success.  I  had  taken  con- 
siderable pains  in  iustructing  his  companion,  Corporal  Macguire, 
ia  the  use  of  the  compass,  as  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  con- 
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figuration  of  the  ground  seemed  to  me  of  the  highest  importance 
in  a  mountainous  country  like  Bauchi  and  A'damawa;  for  Mr. 
Vogel  himself  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  such  a  task,  as 
it  would  have  interfered  greatly  with  the  collecting  of  plants. 
which,  besides  making  astronomical  observations,  was  his  chief 
object;  and  besides,  being  an  extremely  tedious  business,  it  re- 
quired a  degree  of  patience  which  my  young  friend  did  not  pos- 
sess.'^ However,  I  am  afraid  that  even  Macguire  did  not  follow 
up  my  instructions  for  any  length  of  time.  At  all  events,  as  he 
did  not  accompany  Mr.  Vogel  beyond  Yakoba,  it  seems  evident 
that,  even  if  his  journal  should  be  saved,  we  should  probably  not 
find  all  the  information  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  his  route 
which  we  might  desire  in  such  a  country ;  for,  during  all  the  jour- 
neys which  he  has  pursued,  as  fiix  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
them,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  astronomical  observatioiia  I 
will  say  nothing  here  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this  journey,  as 
we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  his  journals  may  still  be  saved, 
and  that  we  may  thus  learn  something  more  of  him  than  the  lit- 
tle which  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  on  returning  to  Eukawa,  Ifelt 
rather  desolate  and  lonely ;  but  I  had  other  reasons  for  feeling  un- 
comfortable, for,  having  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  the  preceding 
night,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  laid 
me  up  for  a  long  time,  and  which,  causing  me  many  sleepless 
nights,  reduced  me  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness,  from 
which  I  did  not  recover  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  did  not  desist  from  requesting  the  sheikh,  in  the  most 
urgent  terms,  to  send  me  on  my  way,  and  to  supply  me  at  least 
with  camels,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  I  had  sustained 
through  the  insurrection.  I  had  hopes  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mohammedan  month,  and  I 
was  therefore  exixemely  delighted  when  two  respectable  Arabe 
came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  to  Fez- 
z4n,  although  I  did  not  much  rely  on  ^e  expectations  which  they 
raised.  Meanwhile,  on  the-3d  of  February,  the  pupils  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  had  staid  so  long  behind  in  Ean6,  reached  Kuka- 
wa,  and  their  arrival  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me,  althoagH 

*  Macgnire  was  to  accompany  IVir.  Vogel  on  hia  excorsion,  and  he  pronoBtd 
cheerfaUj  to  assist  him  in  every  way  toward  accomplishing  the  objects  of  her  mtj- 
asty's  government.  As  for  Corporal  Church,  it  was  thought  the  best  plan  that  hs 
should  return  to  Europe  in  my  company. 
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they  put  me  to  fresh  expense ;  for,  by  their  authority,  as  being 
the  followers  of  a  highly  venerated  Mohammedan  chie^  they  in- 
creased the  probability  of  my  safely  entering  upon  my  home-jour- 
ney, I  therefore  went  with  my  friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Z^n  el 
AT:)idln,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who,  having  been 
formerly  employed  by  the  Sheikh  'Om4r  as  a  messenger  to  the 
Emir  of  S6koto,  was  now  again  to  return  eastward ;  for  having  in 
the  beginning  been  treated  rather  unkindly  by  his  wife  Z^na, 
"  The  Ornament,"  El  Bakay's  daughter,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  console  himself  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  did  not  now 
appear  willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  repentant  wife, 
who  sincerely  wished  him  to  return  to  bear  her  company.  I 
found  him  a  simple  and  decent-looking  man,  whose  manners 
pleased  me  the  more  as  he  abstained  entirely  from  begging,  and  I 
testified  the  obligation  which  I  bore  to  his  family  by  sending  him 
an  ox  for  slaughtering,  a  sheep,  and  some  smaller  articles.  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  the  Sherif 'Abd  e'  Rahman,  the 
same  man  whom  we  had  met  four  years  previously  in  the  country 
of  A'fr^  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  A'damawa.  He  brought 
me  the  latest  information  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  as  he 
was  to  return  again  in  that  direction,  at  a  later  period,  when  I  had 
received  fresh  supplies,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  a  small 
parcel  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Vogel  wherever  he  should  fall  in  with  him, 
especially  a  few  turkedls  and  some  sugar,  of  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  only  a  small  supply. 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh 
that  I  could  not  wait  any  longer,  my  health  having  suffered  con- 
siderably from  my  five  years'  stay  in  these  countries,  I  left  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  pitched  my  tent  on  the  high 
ground  at  Darwerghu,  just  above  the  pool  or  swamp,  round  the 
southern  border  of  which  sorghum  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  which  in  the  daytime  formed  the  watering-place  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle.  During  the  night  it  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  water-fowl.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  extremely  hap- 
py in  having  at  length  left  behind  me  a  town  of  which  I  had  be- 
come excessively  tired. 

But  it  was  not  my  destiny  to  get  off  so  easily,  and  leave  this 
country  so  soon,  for  I  had  had  repeated  and  very  serious  consulta- 
tions, not  only  with  the  sheikh,  but  especially  with  his  brother, 
Abba  Yusuf,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  his  love 
of  justice,  about  the  parcel  sent  by  her  majesty's  government,  to- 
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gether  with  the  400  dollars  which  I  had  left  behind  in  Zindcr, 
and  which  had  been  stolen  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionaiy 
outbreak.    After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  sheikh  pTomised 
me  that  he  would  restore  what  I  had  lost;  but,  knowing  fiom 
experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  and  finding 
my  health  rapidly  declining,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  sheikh,  seeing  that  I  was  determined, 
according  to  all  appearance  gave  his  ftdl  approval  to  my  depart- 
ure by  sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  five  camels,  which, 
although  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  held  out  to  me  a  slight  hope 
of  proceeding  on  my  journey.    But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
he  sent  to  me  my  old  firiend  Haj  Edrls,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
return  into  the  town ;  and  the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promises 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redies 
for  all  the  claims  which  I  had  upon  him.    In  order  to  show  the 
ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  me  off  without  firther 
delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
paid  my  respects  to  him.    He  desired  me  to  return  with  all  my 
efifects  to  my  old  quarters ;  but  I  tqld  him  that  was  impossible,  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to  return  home 
without  farther  delay,  whereas  by  taking  up  my  quarters  once 
more  inside  the  town,  according  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  sure  not  to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months 
had  elapsed;  but  I  said  that  I  would  gladly  wait  outside  some 
days  longer,  and  that,  if  hfe  wished,  I  would  come  into  the  town 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wished 
to  say  to  me.    To  this  the  sheikh  seemed  to  agree  at  the  time, 
and  thus  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfiictoiy 
manner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  would  in  no  way  iaterfere  with  my  departure.    I  therefore 
bought  two  more  camels  the  following  day  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the  Tebu  bom  the 
Bahhr  el  Ghazal,  and  on  the  26th,  through  the  mediation  of  a 
respectable  Tebu  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Biggek,  made 
an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying  him  half  of  his  salary  in  ad- 
vance.   The  same  evening  the  sheikh  sent  me  some  more  pro- 
visions. 

Thus  all  seemed  ready  for  my  departure,  although  I  had  not 
many  people  at  my  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  debyed 
one  day  by  accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon 
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of  the  28tli,  'All  Zditelma,  that  same  servant  of  Dfggehna  who 
had  stolen  part  of  the  merchandise  which  he  was  bringing  from 
Z£nder  to  Kukawa,  at  the  head  of  four  horsemen  armed  with 
miiskets,  bringing  me  an  order  from  the  sheikh  to  return  to  the 
town.  Feeling  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  messenger, 
that  if  I  did  not  obey  the  order  I  should  expose  myself  to  all  sorts 
of  insults  from  this  contemptible  villain,  if  I  did  not  rid  myself 
of  him  in  a  violent  and  unlawful  manner,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
heartrending  though  it  was,  to  resign  myself  in  obedience  to  the 
tyrannical  will  of  these  people.  It  happened  rather  fortunately 
for  me  that  Sidi  ATimed,  the  chief  of  Sfdi  el  Bakay's  messengers, 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time  in  my  encampment.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  my  people  in  advance  to  my  old  quarters,  I  went 
to  see  the  skeikh.  I  then  protested  against  such  a  proceeding ; 
but  he  himself  did  not  speak,  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  Abba  'Othman,  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  and 
stating  that  the  sheikh  could  not  allow  me  to  depart  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  I  concluded  that  it  was  es- 
pecially this  man  who  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  allow  me  to  go,  unsatisfied  as  I  was,  and  without 
having  settled  my  claims,  the  dangers  of  the  road  also  being  very 
great  But  the  principal  reason  was,  that  a  Tebu  messenger  had 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  north,  although  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  sheikh  himjaelf  contained ;  but  I  after- 
ward learned  that  this  man  had  brought  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  a  caravan,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  sheikh  should  wish 
to  await  its  arrival.  This  messenger  brought  nothing  for  me  ex- 
cept a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  10th  of  June, 
1863,  and  consequently  more  than  twenty  months  old.  The  news 
of  my  death  seemed  to  be  fully  accredited  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
my  letter,  forwarded  from  Kano,  of  course  not  having  atrived  in 
the  latter  place  when  this  parcel  left ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
afforded  me  satisfaction  in  my  unpleasant  situation  were  a  few 
Maltese  portfolios,  which  gave  me  some  information  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  Europe  four  months  previously. 

All  that  now  remained  for  me  under  the  present  circumstances 
was  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  although  the  delay  pressed  upon 
me  with  indescribable  heaviness,  and  I  had  scarcely  energy  enough 
to  endeavor  to  employ  my  time  useftdly.  However,  a  rather 
pleasant  intermezzo  occurred,  whereby  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  conditions  was  fulfilled  upon  which  my  own  departure  was 
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dependent,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  caravan  firom  the  north; 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  I  went  to  see  them  encamped  in  Pawer- 
ghii,  the  path  being  enlivened  by  all  sorts  of  people  going  out  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  hear  what  news  had  been  brought  br 
the  new-comers.    The  caravan  consisted  of  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  Arabs,  but  not  more  than  sixty  camels,  the  chief  of  the 
caravan  being  Haj  Jaber,  an  old,  experienced  Fezzani  merchant 
There  was,  besides,  an  important  personage  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding  his  youth,  viz.,  Abba  A'hmed  ben  Ham- 
ma  el  Kanemi.    These  people  had  left  Fezzan  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  dead,  and  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at 
finding  me  alive,  especially  that  same  Mohammed  el  'Akerout 
fix)m  whom  I  had  received  the  1000  dollars  in  Z£nder,  and  who 
was  again  come  to  Negroland  on  a  little  mercantile  speculation. 
This  caravan  also  carried  1000  doUars  for  the  mission,  but  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
but  to  Mr.  Vogel,  although  the  chief  of  the  caravan  oflfered  to  de- 
liver it  to  me.    All  this  mismanagement,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiJse  news  of  my  death,  greatly  enhanced  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  my  situation ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  this  country  under  honor- 
able circumstances,  I  was  considered  as  almost  disgraced  by  Uiose 
who  had  sent  me  out,  the  command  having  been  taken  from  me 
and  given  to  another.    There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion 
delayed  my  departure  considerably,  for  otherwise  the  sheikh  wonid 
have  exerted  himself  in  quite  a  different  manner  to  see  me  off, 
and  would  have  agreed  to  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
claims.    However,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Abba 
A'hmed,  he  sent  me  on  the  28th,  through  that  same  Dlggelma, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my  unpleasant 
situation,  the  400  dollars  which  had  come  along  with  the  box  of 
English  ironware,  and  he  offered  even  to  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  box.    This,  however,  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting,  as  the  value  of  those  contents  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  agent  in  Miirzuk,  and  claims  raised 
in  consequence.    Nevertheless,  the  amount  received  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  as,  without  touching  the  sum  brought  by  the  cara- 
van, I  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  back  the  200  dollars  lent  me  by 
the  Fezzani  merchant  Khweldi,  and  to  pay  my  servant  Mohammed 
el  Gratr6ni,  the  only  one  of  my  free  servants  who  was  still  stajmg 
with  me,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  for  1 
had  succeeded  in  paying  off  my  other  servants  from  the  money 
realized  by  my  merchandise. 
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Meanwhile  I  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  well  as  I  could, 
studying  the  history  of  the  empire  of  B6mu,  and  entering  occa- 
sionally into  a  longer  conversation  with  some  of  the  better  in- 
structed of  my  acquaintances,  or  making  a  short  excursion ;  but 
altogether  my  usual  energy  was  gone,  and  my  health  totally  im- 
dermined,  and  the  sole  object  which  occupied  my  thoughts  was  to 
convey  my  feeble  body  in  safety  home.  My  reduced  state  of 
body  and  mind  was  aggravated  by  the  weather,  as  it  was  extreme- 
ly hot  during  this  period,  the  thermometer  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  of  April,  at  half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  rising 
as  high  as  113°.*  My  exhausted  condition  had  at  least  this  ef- 
fect upon  the  people,  that  it  served  to  hasten  my  departure,  by 
convincing  them  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  stand  this  chmate 
any  longer.  From  the  20th  of  April,  therefore,  onward,  I  was 
made  to  hope  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey 
in  the  company  of  a  Tebu  merchant  of  the  name  of  K61o.  A 
small  caravan  of  Tebu,  proceeding  to  Bilma  to  fetch  salt,  having 
gone  in  advance  on  the  25th,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th 
to  the  sheikh  in  company  with  Abba  ATimed,  who,  on  the  whole, 
was  extremely  useful  to  me  in  my  endeavors  to  get  off,  in  order 
to  make  my  final  arrangement  with  K61o.  This  day  was  certain- 
ly the  happiest  day  or  the  only  happy  one  which  I  passed  in  this 
place  after  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vogel ;  for,  in  the  morning,  on 
returning  from  an  excursion  to  Dawerghii,  I  found  a  messenger 
with  letters  fix)m  my  companion,  one  dated  from  Giijeba,  the  other 
from  Yakoba,  wherein  he  informed  me  of  the  progress  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  how  he  had  safely  reached  the  latter  place,  which  had 
never  before  been  visited  by  a  European.  He  also  informed  me 
that  he  was  just  about  to  start  for  the  camp  or  sansanne  of  the 
governor,  who  had  been  waging  war  for  the  last  seven  years 
against  a  tribe  of  idolaters  whom  he  had  sworn  to  subject  Great- 
ly delighted  at  the  prospect  which  opened  to  my  fellow-traveler, 
whom  I  was  to  leave  behind  me,  of  filling  up  the  blanks  which 
I  had  left  in  my  discoveries,  I  made  the  messenger  a  handsome 
present  Being  thiis  considerably  relieved  in  mind  and  full  of 
hopes,  I  bore  with  patience  and  resignation  some  little  disagree- 
able incidents  which  occurred  before  my  final  departure,  especial- 
ly the  loss  of  two  of  the  camels  which  I  had  recently  bought 

*  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  on  the  15th  of  April  we  had  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
accompanied  by  repeated  thunder ;  and  altogether,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  rainy 
season  that  year  appeared  to  set  in  at  a  rather  unusual  and  early  period  for  Kilkawa. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

REAL  START.— SMALL  PARTY. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  May,  I  left  the  town  and  encamped 
outside,  close  in  front  of  the  gate.    The  sheikh  had  also  given  me 
another  camel,  and  a  young  and  rather  weak  horse,  which  did  not 
seem  very  fit  for  such  a  journey,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  proved 
rather  a  burden  than  olJierwise  to  me.    In  this  spot  I  remained 
some  days,  waiting  for  my  fellow-traveler  K6I0,  who  was  stiU  de- 
tained in  the  town,  so  that  I  did  not  take  leave  of  the  sheikh  un- 
til the  9th  of  the  month,  when  he  received  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  was  by  no  means  backward  in  begging  for  several  arti- 
cles to  be  sent  to  him,  especially  a  small  cannon,  which  was  rather 
out  of  comparison  with  the  poor  present  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  myself    However,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  still  re- 
ceive another  camel  from  him,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need, 
although  I  had  made  up  for  one  which  was  lost  during  mj  stay 
before  the  gate  of  the  town,  through  the  carelessness  of  A'bb^ 
by  buying  a  fresh  camel  at  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.   It 
was  for  this  purpose  that  I  took  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  from  the 
1000  dollars  brought  by  the  caravan,  and  which  I  was  anxions  to 
leave  behind  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Vogel.    Altogether  I  was  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  with  my  camels,  and  lost  a  third  one  before 
I  had  proceeded  many  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  several  things  with  which  my  people  had  overiaden 
my  animals. 

Our  move  from  Dawerghti  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  was 
very  inauspicious;  and  while  a  heavy  thunder-storm  was  raging, 
enveloping  every  thing  in  impenetrable  darkness,  only  occasion- 
ally illumined  by  Ihe  flashes  of  lightning,  I  lost  my  people,  and 
had  great  diflSculty  in  joining  them  again.  Having  then  moTcd 
on  by  very  short  marches  as  far  as  Nghurutuwa,  through  a  finely 
wooded  valley  called  H^nderi  Cralliram,  we  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  14th  of  May  near  the  town  of  Y6,  where,  to  my  utmost  dis- 
appointment, we  had  to  stay  the  five  following  dajrs,  during  which 
the  interesting  character  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  did 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  with  its  border  of  vegetation,  afford- 
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ed  me  but  insufficient  entertainment.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  curious  for  any  European  who  had  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  flowing  along  this  bed 
from  the  Tsad,  to  see  us  encamped  in  the  dry  bottom  of  this  val- 
ley. At  all  events,  oppressed  as  I  had  been  all  the  time  by  the 
apprehension  that  something  might  still  occur  to  frustrate  my  de- 
parture, I  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  when, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  19th,  we  at  length  left  our  station 
at  this  northern  fix)ntier  of  B6rnu,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
that  kingdom,  and  I  turned  my  back  with  great  satisfection  upon 
these  countries  where  I  had  spent  full  five  years  in  incessant  toil 
and  exertion.  On  retracing  my  steps  northward  I  was  filled  with 
the  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  would  allow  me  to  reach 
home  in  safety,  in  order  to  give  a  fiill  account  of  my  labors  and 
discoveries,  and,  if  possible,  to  follow  up  the  connections  which  I 
had  established  with  the  interior  for  opening  regular  intercourse 
with  that  continent. 

Our  first  day's  march  fi-om  here,  however,  was  far  from  being 
auspicious ;  for,  having  met  with  frequent  delays  and  stoppages, 
such  as  are  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and 
darkness  having  set  in,  the  three  monkeys  which  I  wished  to  take 
with  me,  by  their  noise  and  cries,  frightened  the  camels  so  much 
that  they  started  off  at  a  gallop,  breaking  several  things,  and, 
among  others,  a  strong  musket.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  let  loose  these  malicious  little  creatures, 
which,  instead  of  remaining  quiet,  continually  amused  themselves 
with  loosening  all  the  ropes  with  which  the  luggage  was  tied  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals.  Having  encamped  this  night  at  a  late 
hour,  we  reached,  the  following  morning,  the  town  of  Barruwa, 
and  remained  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  the  dried  fish  which  is  here  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  useftd  article  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  Tebu  country.  The  Daza,  or  Biilguda,  who 
were  to  join  us  on  the  march,  had  been  encamped  in  this  spot 
since  the  previous  day.  From  here  we  pursued  ,our  road  to 
Ng^gimi;  but  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  greatiy  changed 
since  I  last  traversed  it  on  my  return  from  Kanem,  the  whole  of 
the  road  which  I  at  that  time  followed  being  now  covered  with 
water,  the  great  inundation  of  the  Tsad  not  having  yet  retired 
within  its  ordinary  boundaries.  The  whole  shore  seemed  to  have 
given  way  and  sunk  a  few  feet    Besides  this  changed  aspect  of 
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the  country,  several  hamlets  of  Kanembii  cattle-breeders,  such  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  caused  great  relief 
and  animation. 


It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  the  Budduma,  the  pirate  in- 
habitants of  the  islands  of  the  lagune,  busily  employed  in  their  pe- 
culiar occupation  of  obtaining  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  "awak," 
or  the  Capparis  sodata.  Having  rested  during  the  hot  houre  of 
the  day,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  evening  just  beyond  a 
temporary  hamlet  of  these  islanders ;  for  although  watchfidness, 
even  here,  was  very  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  any  thier- 
ish  attempt,  yet,  in  general,  the  Biidduma  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Tebu,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  stood  in  in- 
timate political  connection  from  ancient  times. 

Ikiesday,  May  22c?.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  our  en- 
campment we  passed,  close  on  our  left,  the  site  of  Wudi,  enliv- 
ened by  a  few  date  palms,  the  whole  open  grassy  plain  to  the 
right,  over  which  our  former  road  to  Kinem  had  lain,  being  en- 
veloped in  a  wider  or  narrower  strip  of  water.  Having  halted 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  hours,  in  a  well-wooded  tract 
we  observed  in  the  afternoon  a  herd  of  elephants,  which  passed 
the  heat  of  the  day  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  and 
among  the  number  a  female  with  her  young.     Farther  on  we 
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were  met  by  a  troop  of  five  bufl&does,  an  animal  whicli,  during 
my  former  journey,  I  had  not  observed  near  the  lake. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Ng^gimi,  which  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  former  town  having  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  inundation.  Here  we  remained  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day,  the  encampment  being  enlivened  by  a  great 
number  of  women  from  the  village,  offering  for  sale  fish  in  a  &eah 
and  dried  state,  besides  a  few  fowls,  milk,  and  ^^tdmmari,"  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads 
for  adorning  their  own  sable  persons,  they  were  scarcely  willing- 
to  receive  any  thing  besides  com.  I  was  glad  to  see,  instead  of 
the  ugly  B6mu  females,  these  more  symmetrical  figures  of  the 
Kanembti  ladies,  the  glossy  blackness  of  whose  skin  was  agree- 
ably relieved  by  their  white  teeth  as  weU  as  by  their  beads  of  the 
same  color.  Our  friends  the  Ddza,  who  five  weeks  previously 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  Tawarek,  had  recovered  here  their 
luggage,  which  on  that  occasion  they  had  hastily  deposited  with 
the  villagers  when  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert  They 
were  here  to  separate  fi:om  us  for  a  time,  as,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  wanted  to  pursue  a  more  westerly  track,  leading  by 
the  B£r  el  Hammam,  or  Met^mmi,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
former  expedition,  while  our  fiiend  K6I0  was  bent  upon  keeping 
nearer  the  shores  of  the  lagune,  by  way  of  Eabbo. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  the  chief  of  the  place,  the  May- 
Ng^gimibe,  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and,  proceeding  at  a  slow 
rate,  as  the  camels  were  very  heavily  laden,  we  passed,  after  a 
march  of  about  eight  miles,  along  a  large  open  creek  of  the  lagune^ 
and,  having  met  some  solitary  travelers  coming  firom  Kanem,  en- 
camped, about  eight  in  the  evening,  on  rather  uneven  ground, 
and  kept  alternate  watch  during  the  night 

Thursday^  May  24^.  Starting  at  a  very  early  hour,  we  soon 
ascended  hilly  ground,  but,  after  we  had  proceeded  some  miles, 
were  greatly  fiightened  by  the  sight  of  people  on  our  right,  when 
we  three  horsemen  pursued  them  till  we  had  driven  them  to  the 
border  of  the  lake ;  for  this  whole  tract  is  so  very  unsafe  that  a 
traveler  may  feel  certain  that  the  few  people  whom  he  meets  on 
the  road,  unless  they  bear  distinctly  the  character  of  travelers  like 
himself  will  betray  him  to  some  predatory  band.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  nine  miles,  we  halted  near  an  outlying  creek  of  the 
lake,  the  water  of  which  was  fresh,  although  most  of  these  creeks 
contain  brackish  water.    When  we  continued  our  march  in  the 
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afternoon,  we  passed  another  creek,  or  rather  a  separate  lake,  ani 
winding  along  a  narrow  path  made  bj  the  elephants,  whidi  are 
here  very  numerous,  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
ten  miles,  the  leafy  vale,  or  "  h^nderi,"  of  Klbbo,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  margin.  This  locality  is  interesting,  as  oonstitnt 
ing,  apparently,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant.  We,  how- 
ever, were  prevented  by  the  darkness  firom  making  use  of  the 
well,  as  these  vales  are  ftill  of  wild  beasts,  and  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  here  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  as  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  well,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  fevorite  remedy 
of  tamarind-water.  We  pursued  our  march  before  the  sun  had 
attained  its  greatest  power,  but  met  with  frequent  stoppages,  the 
slaves  of  our  Tebu  companions,  who  were  heavily  laden  and  sal- 
fering  fix)m  the  eflfects  of  the  water,  being  scarcely  able  to  keqi 
up ;  a  big  fellow  even  lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Tebu  treated  their  slaves  more  cruelly  than 
even  the  Arabs,  making  them  cany  all  sorts  of  axtides,  espedallj 
their  favorite  dried  fish. 

Aft;er  a  march  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  we  halted  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  well  of  Kuf<S,  and  were  greatly  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  our  fellow-travelerB  the  Daza, 
whom,  at  the  moment,  we  did  not  at  first  recognize.  This  locali- 
ty was  also  regarded  so  unsafe  for  a  small  caravan,  that  we  started 
again  soon  after  midnight,  and  halted  aftier  a  march  of  aboat  fif- 
teen miles,  when  we  met  a  courier  coming  fiom  Elaw&r  with  the 
important  news  that  Hassan  Basha,  the  Governor  of  Fezzan,who 
had  been  suffering  from  severe  illness  for  several  years,  had  at 
length  succumbed,  and  that  the  E'fede,  that  turbulent  tribe  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  A^sben,  which  had  caused  us  such  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  in  the  first  part  of  our  expedition,  had  ud* 
dertaken  a  foray  to  Tibesti,  a  piece  of  news  which  influenced  our 
own  proceedings  very  considerably,  as  we  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  especial  danger  of  falling  in  with  this  predatory  band,  besides 
the  danger  which  in  general  attaches  to  the  passage  through  this 
extensive  desert  tract,  which  extends  from  Negroland  to  the  cul- 
tivated zone  of  North  Africa.  It  was  this  circumstance,  tqgether 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  midday  hours  at  this  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  which  obliged  us,  without  the  least  regard  to  our  own  comfcrt, 
to  travel  the  greater  part  of  the  nighty  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
rectify  and  complete,  in  general,  the  observations  of  the  (omer 
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expedition,  the  route  of  which,  being  entirely  changed  "by  the  new 
astronomical  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Vogel,  wonld  be  liable  to  some 
little  rectification  throughout. 

Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  pui:sued  our 
march  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  a  stretch  of 
about  two  miles,  we  entered  a  fine  hilly  district,  well  adapted  for 
pasture-grounds  for  camels  and  sheep,  but  untenanted  in  the  pres- 
ent deserted  state  of  the  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on 
we  passed  the  well  of  Mul,  which  was  at  present  dry,  and  then 
winding  along  the  fine  valley,  werecletained  a  long  time  by  the  loss 
of  another  camel.  Having  then  encamped,  afl«r  a  march  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  miles,  we  started  again  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and,  after  traveling  nearly  thirteen  miles,  reached  the  well  of  U'n- 
ghurutfn,  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  fine  vegetation, 
and  affording  that  most  excellent  fodder  for  camels,  the  "  had ;" 
besides  which,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  retem,"  or  broom. 

Monday^  May  28^.  Having  spent  the  Sunday  in  U'nghurutin 
quietly,  and  indulging  in  some  little  repose,  we  started  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  did  not  encamp  till  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen miles.    It  was  interesting  to  observe,  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  that  all  along  this  region  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
had  fellen,  in  consequence  of  which  "had"  and  "seb6d"  covered 
the  ground,  although  we  were  extremely  glad  to  escape  fiom  that 
great  annoyance  to  travelers,  the  feathery  bristle,  or  "ngibbi." 
Another  twelve  miles  in  the  afternoon,  through  a  more  open 
country,  broken  in  the  earlier  part  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  tree 
"sinisim,"  brought  us  to  the  well  BedwAram,  or  B^kashi-filrri, 
where  Ve  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  eminence,  choosing 
our  ground  with  great  care,  as  we  were  to  recruit  here  our  strength 
by  a  longer  stay,  the  well  being  at  present  frequented  by  a  num- 
ber of  that  section  of  the  Gunda  tribe  of  Tebu  which  is  called 
"  Wandala,"  or  "  Aussa;"  for  in  general  the  well  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  retreat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  well,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  Corporal  Macguire  was  slain  last  year  when 
returning  home  after  the  report  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Vogel. 
We  had  great  trouble  in  opening  the  wells ;  for  we  needed  a 
large  provision  of  water,  as,  besides  filling  our  skins,  we  had  here 
to  water  all  our  camels.    Only  one  of  the  wells  was  open  at  the 
time,  and  contained  but  very  little  water.    It  is  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  what  a  perilous  position  a  small  caravan  would  be  if 
attacked  under  such  circumstances  by  a  gang  of  highway  robbers. 
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and  I  felt  particularly  obliged  to  SheiMi  'Oin4r  for  haying  afford- 
ed me  the  protection  of  the  salt-merchants,  the  Daza^  who  were 
busy  the  whole  day  long  in  digging  out  the  wells.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  temporary  inhabitants  of  the  place  behaved  quietlr 
and  decently,  and  even  brought  us  some  camels'  milk,  which  they 
bartered  for  small  looking-glasses. 

Having  remained  here  also  the  30th,  we  started  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  last  of  May,  and,  after  a  good  stretch  of  nearly  twen- 
ty miles,  encamped.  We  set  out  again  after  about  four  houre* 
rest,  when,  having  proceeded  some  six  miles,  we  entered  the  open 
sandy  waste  just  beyond  a  fine  group  of  simsim-trees,  and  halted 
again  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  after  a  march  of  about  six  mOtf 
more.  I  here  enjoyed  again  the  wide  expanse  of  the  open  desert 
which,  notwithstanding  its  monotony,  has  something  very  gnuid 
about  it,  and  is  well  adapted  to  impress  the  human  mind  with  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  littleness,  although,  at  the  present  season, 
it  presented  itself  in  its  most  awful  charactet,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  which  prevailed. 

Having  a  tedious  march  before  us  through  the  dreary  desert  of 
Tintiimma,  we  started  for  a  long,  wearisome  night's  march  some 
time  before  the  heat  had  attained  its  highest  degree,  only  one 
hour  aiter  noon,  but  probably  we  should  have  acted  wiser  to 
have  waited  till  the  heat  was  past,  as  the  poor  slaves  of  my  feJ- 
low-travelers  were  knocked  up  before  the  heat  came  on.   Only  a 
short  rest  of  forty  minutes  was  granted,  at  eight  o'clock  in  die 
evening,  for  a  cold  supper  of  Guinea-corn,  when  the  caravan  startr 
ed  again,  to  continue  its  night-march  over  this  unbounded  sandj 
waste ;  but  I,  as  well  as  my  chief  servant,  being  on  horseback,  1 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  remain  some  time  behind,  indulging  in 
the  luxury  of  a  cup  of  coffee.    I  rem&ined,  however,  almost  too 
long;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that,  contrary  to  my  orders^  wiicb 
were  to  the  effect  to  spare  the  powder  as  much  as  possible,  my 
servants  kept  firing  their  pistols  off  at  random,  in  order  io  cheer 
themselves  and  the  poor  slaves,  I  should  have  had  some  diflBcult)' 
in  following  the  caravan.    Cheered  by  the  firing,  and  perhaps  im- 
pressed with  the  awftd  character  of  the  country  which  we  were 
traversing  at  such  an  hour,  the  slaves,  forgetful  of  their  over-fi- 
tigue,  kept  up  an  uninterrupted  song,  the  soimds  of  which^fell  oc- 
I  casionally  upon  my  ears,  as  I  followed  them  at  a  great  distance; 

I  but  under  the  effects  of  this  excitement,  and  in  the  cool  of  the 

I  evening,  they  marched  at  such  a  rate  that  I  did  not  overtake  them 
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till  long  after  midnight,  when  freemen  and  slaves  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  and  would  gladly  have  lagged  behind ;  and  I  had  to 
urge  on  several  of  these  unfortunates,  and  prevent  them  from 
staying  behind,  and  falling  a  sacrifice  to  thirst  and  &tigue.  One 
of  my  servants  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  feet,  this  desert  is  femous 
for  people  well  accustomed  to  it  losing  their  way,  and  the  white 
sand,  extending  to  a  boundless  distance,  is  so  confounding  that 
people  often  miss  their  direction  entirely.  But  the  fetigue  of  this 
night'ff  march  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  the  day  dawned  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  aflforded  by  a  little  herb- 
age of  giving  a  slight  feed  to  my  exhausted  horse  to  obtain  a  few 
minutes'  repose. 

Pursuing  then  our  dreary  march,  while  a  heavy  wind  rose, 
which,  by  raising  the  dust,  made  the  desert  look  still  more 
gloomy,  we  gradually  discovered  the  rocky  mountains  of  A'ga- 
dem  aiead  of  us,  but  did  not  enter  the  peculiar  valley  formation 
till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock.  Here  we  chose  our  camping- 
ground  in  a  corner  surrounded  by  the  "siwak,"  which  form  quite 
a  little  plantation,  and  occasionally  attract  temporary  settlers,  es- 
pecially of  the  tribe  called  Bolo-duwa  or  A'm-wad^e.  Howev- 
er, the  sand- wind  made  our  stay  here  very  cheerless,  which  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  full  of  camel 
lice,  this  being  the  usual  camping-ground.  The  water  of  the  well 
was  clean  and  excellent,  but  not  very  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  our  supply  for  the  road  before  us  from  a  more  northerly 
well.  The  servant  who  was  missing  not  having  been  found,  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  Daza  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  company.  They  had  for- 
tunately seen  him  at  a  great  distance,  when  he  had  completely 
lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering  southward.  I  made  a  present  to 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  back.  We  remained  here  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  besides  the  small  luxury  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  si- 
wak, I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  buy  a  vessel  of  butter  from  our  friends 
the  salt-traders,  as  my  store  of  this  article  was  nearly  consumed. 

Monday^  June  Oh.  The  poor  slaves  of  our  companions  were  so 
totally  exhausted  by  the  fetigj^  of  the  journey  that  they  would 
have  preferred  any  thing  to  a  continuance  of  such  suflfering,  and 
when  we  started  at  a  very  early  hour  a  poor  female  slave  tried  to 
make  her  escape  by  hiding  herself  in  the  bushes,  but  she  was  soon 
found  out,  and  received  a  severe  flogging  for  her  pains. 

Proceeding  along  a  very  peculiar  basin  of  natron  at  the  foot  of 

Vol.  in.— Q  q 
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the  rocky  slope,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the 
northern  weU,  situated  in  an  open,  pleasant  landscape,  the  mono- 
tains  on  the  east  side  receding  in  the  distance.    We  remained  here 
this  day  and  the  following  forenoon,  keeping  back  the  Daza,  who 
were  anxious  to  pursue  their  journey,  for  animals  as  weU  as  men 
stood  in  need  of  some  repose,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  travene 
the  long  desert  tract  which  separated  us  firom  the  Tebu  countiy. 
June  6ih.  Just  about  noon,  as  we  were  packing  ready  to  start,  i 
thunder-storm  gathered  on  the  chain  toward  the  east,  and  a  few 
drops  of  rain  fell  while  we  were  settingout    Having  then  keptalong 
the  valley  for  about  three  miles,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground 
with  an  easterly  direction,  and  obtained  a  sight  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  chain  which  borders  the  valley,  which,  although  not  so  high 
on  this  side  as  toward  the  west,  seemed  yet  to  have  an  elevation 
of  about  800  feet    About  three  o'clock  we  haii|''agldn  a  alij^t 
shower  of  rain.    The  whole  of  A'gadem,  as  I^hfeife'  became  aware, 
forms  a  sort  of  wide,  extensive  hollow,  bordered  on  the  eastera 
side  by  this  rocky  chain,  and  toward  the  west  at  the  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  as  well  as  toward  the  north,  by  sandy  dowaa. 
The  higher  level  itself,  over  which  our  track  lay,  was  broken  by 
considerable  depressions,  running  east  and  west^  and  forming  sudi 
steep  slopes,  that  Clapperton's  expression  of  high  sand-hills  which 
he  had  here  to  cross  seems  well  justified ;  and  we  ourselves  toolc 
up  our  encampment  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  eleven 
miles  in  a  hollow  of  this  description,  bordered  by  high  sand-hills 
toward  the  west    However,  our  halt  was  very  short,  and  soon 
after  midnight  we  pursued  our  march,  the  desert  now  becoming 
more  level,  and  therefore  allowing  a  steady  progress  by  night 
Pursuing  our  march  with  akcrity,  we  encamped,  after  a  stretch  of 
about  sixteen  miles,  in  a  spot  which  was  ftill  of  those  remarkable 
crystallized  tubes  which  are  called  "  bargom-chfdibe"  by  the  Ka- 
niiri,  and  '^  kauchin-kassa"  by  the  Hansa  people,  and  the  character 
of  which  has  been  explained  in  such  various  ways,  some  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  effect  of  lightning,  while  others  -fiuicy  them  to 
be  the  covered  walks  with  which  the  white  ant  had  surroimdcd 
stfidks  of  negro  com.    Pursuing  fiil^  here  our  march,  a  httle  b^ 
fore  two  in  the  afternoon  we  entered  a  sandy  waste,  which  well 
deserved  to  be  compared  to  the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean,  al- 
though even  here  small  rocky  ridges  protruded  in  some  places; 
and  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  ourselves  encamped  nc* 
der  the  protection  of  such  a  ridge. 
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Thursday^  June  7th.  Starting  again  fix)m  here  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  tlie  night,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles, 
the.  well  of  Dfbbela,  the  romantic  character  of  which,  with  its  high 
sand-hills,  from  which  black  rocky  masses  towered  forth,  together 
with  its  dum  palms,  struck  me  not  a  little.  But  the  water  is 
abominable,  being  impregnated  with  an  immense  quantity  of  na- 
tron ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Henry  "Warrington,  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Vogel  to  Ktikawa,  succumbed  to  the  dysentery, 
with  which  he  had  been  seized  on  the  road,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  having  probably  brought  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  very  hot  day,  although  not  hotter  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  indicating  109°  in  the  best  shade  I 
could  find ;  and  the  masses  of  sand  all  around  were  quite  bewitch- 
ing and  bewildering.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as 
the  heat  had  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  we  ascended  the  sandy 
downs  with  a  considerable  westerly  deviation,  leaving  just  beyond 
this  hollow  another  one,  with  some  talha-trees,  and  then  keeping 
over  the  sandy  level  with  a  ridge  of  the  same  character,  and  pass- 
ing, after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  ^  great  quantity  of  kajfji, 
till,  after  a  good  stretch  of  altogether  seventeen  miles,  we  en- 
camped on  hard  sandy  ground.  On  this  tedious  journey  I  al- 
ways felt  greatly  delighted,  on  our  arrival  at  the  camping-ground, 
to  stretch  myself  at  full  length  on  the  clean  sand,  the  softness 
of  which  makes  one  feel  in  no  want  of  a  couch. 

June  8th.  Having  encamped  at  a  rather  late  hour,  we  did  not 
start  so  early  as  usual,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  eight 
miles,  on  a  ground  almost  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  but,  what 
seemed  very  remarkable,  soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  day, 
and  affording  another  and  still  stronger  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  opinion  which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  this  whole 
tract  never  being  fertilized  by  the  rains.  The  soil  also  was  fiill 
of  the  footprints  of  the  "bagr-etwahesh,**  Antelope  hubcdis^  which, 
being  pursued  by  the  sportsmen  of  A'gadem  and  Dfbbela,  had 
evidently  sought  a  reftige  in  this  region. 

Having  from  hence  made  a  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  in  the 
afternoon,  and  halted  for  nearly  four  hours  at  sunset,  we  started 
again  for  a  wearisome  night's  march,  deviating  very  considerably 
from  our  former  track ;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  the  latter  part  over  a  difficult  range  of  sand- 
hills, we  reached  in  the  morning  the  well  of  Zaw-kura  in  a  dread- 
fully-fittigued  state,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  camels;  but  it  was 
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cheering  to  find  that  the  locality — ^a  vale  richly  adorned  with  a- 
wak,  or  Capparis  sodata,  afforded  some  relief  not  only  to  the  body, 
but  even  to  the  mind.    We  here  met  with  a  BrnsH  caravan  <rf 
Tebu,  natives  of  the  very  ancient  village  of  A'gherim  or  Ashram, 
the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,*  and 
which  lies  three  days  northwest  fi:om  here  by  way  of  YawL    Be- 
ing on  their  road  to  B6mu,  they  were  anxious  to  exchange  their 
camels  for  mine,  the  latter  being  accustomed  to  the  climate  of 
B6mu,  whither  they  were  going.    Such  an  exchange  is  certainlj 
advisable  to  travelers  proceeding  in  either  direction,  in  the  event 
of  the  animals  of  each  party  being  equally  good ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  wanted  too  badly  the  few  camels  which  had  withstood  lie 
fittigue,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  these  people  were  too  poor  to 
allow  me  to  accept  their  offer,  and,  in  consequence,  they  had  to 
load  the  five  horses  which  they  had  with  them  with  water-6kin& 
These  people  gave  us  the  important  information  that  the  ghazzia 
of  the  Tawarek  had  returned  from  Tib&ti,  having  made  only  a 
smaU  booty  of  forty  camels  and  thirty  slaves,  on  account  of  the 
Tebu  having  been  on  their  guard,  although  they  threatened  to  re- 
turn at  some  ftiture  period.    We  remained  here  the  following  day, 
enjoying  the  repose  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.   Astrong 
wind  had  been  blowing  all  night,  but  the  heat,  at  two  o^dock  in 
the  afternoon,  reached  its  usual  elevation  of  108°  in  the  best  shade. 

Monday^  June  llih.  We  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  winding 
round  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  considerable  mountain  group 
to  which  the  vale  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  having  on  our 
right  sandy  downs.  Just  at  the  spot  where  we  left  the  fflnall 
oasis,  known  to  the  traders  of  the  desert  as  Zaw-kanwa,  on  our 
left,  we  fell  in  with  the  footsteps  of  a  small  party,  when,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  marauders,  we  followed  them  up  for  a  while,  till 
we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  they  were  people  in  search  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Pursuing  then  our  march  altogether  about  six- 
teen miles,  we  halted  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  started 
again  at  midnight,  and,  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  reached 
Muskatenu,  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  oasis  of  Kawar,  although 
nothing  but  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression,  full  of  marl  and 
alum. 

Although  the  heat  was  greater  than  usual,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating as  much  as  110°,  we  started  with  great  alacrity  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, as  we  -were  now  approaching  the  seats  of  Tebu  power  and 

See  ToL  ii.,  p.  595. 
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civili25ation  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  nature  has  provided 
tliis  little  fertile  spot  in  order  to  iacilitate  intercourse  between 
distant  nations.  However,  several  sandy  ridges  opposed  them- 
selves to  our  progress  before  we  reached  the  real  beginning  of  the 
valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  a  large  and  broad-topped  rocky 
mound;  but  the  sand  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had  been  led  by  the 
description  of  other  people  to  expect.  Here  the  scenery  became 
highly  interesting,  the  verdant  ground — where  small  patches  of 
the  grass  called  "  ghedeb"  and  vegetables  were  sown,  surrounded 
by  slight  fences  of  palm  bushes — ^being  overtopped  by  handsome 
groups  of  palm-trees ;  and  cheered  as  I  felt  by  this  spectacle,  after 
the  dreary  march  which  we  had  made,  I  could  not  grudge  my 
people  a  few  shots  of  powder.  But  while  our  friends,  the  Daza 
salt-traders,  encamped  at  the  very  thickest  grove,  where  the  di- 
lapidated to¥m  of  Bilma  is  situated,  we  ourselves  entered  a  dreary 
salt-pan,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  ferther  on,  near  a  miserable 
little  village  called  Ealala,  without  the  ornament  or  shade  of  a 
single  tree.  Moreover,  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  pitch  the  tent ; 
and  having  no  wood  wherewith  to  cook  a  supper,  a  small  hospi- 
table gift  from  our  friend  K6I0,  consisting  first  in  a  dish  of  fresh 
dates,  and  afterward  in  a  mess  of  cooked  pudding,  proved  very 
acceptable.  The  miserable  hamlet,  besides  a  few  hovels  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  fit)m  the  ground,  contained  only  the  ruins  of 
a  mosque,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  for  salt. 

Our  stay  here  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  toward  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  gale  arose,  against  which 
this  open  tract  oflfered  not  the  sUghtest  protection ;  but  I  amused 
myself  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  salt-pits,  in  the  high  mounds  of 
rubbish  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  our  encampment.  I 
was  highly  interested  in  the  very  peculiar  character  which  they 
presented,  the  pits  forming  small  quadrangular  basins  of  about 
four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock,  where  all 
the  saltish  substance  contained  in  the  ground  collects,  and  is 
thence  obtained  by  pouring  this  water,  impregnated  with  salt, 
into  moulds  of  clay,  of  the  shape  which  I  have  described  in  my 
notice  of  the  salt-trade,*  in  that  part  of  my  journey  where  I  was 
myself  traveling  in  the  company  of  the  salt-traders  of  A'sben. 
The  salt,  filtering  through  the  sides  of  the  mound,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  icicles.    But  at  present  only  a  small  quantity  of 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  392. 
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prepared  salt  was  lying  here,  the  season  for  the  K^-owl  to  cany 
it  away  being  some  months  later,  when  this  tract  must  present  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  actiyi- 
ty ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  if  Mr.  Overw^ 
had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  at  such  a  season,  as  he  had  in- 
tended. 

It  was  also  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  that  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  thermometer  indicated 
107°  3'  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight  shower,  al- 
though this  whole  region  has  been  set  down  as  an  entirely  rain- 
less zone.  My  camels  being  greatly  reduced,  and  several  of  them 
of  little  value,  I  exchanged  the  two  worst  among  them  for  one  be- 
longing to  the  Daza,  our  former  fellow-travelers,  who,  being  bent 
upon  staying  here  a  few  days  before  they  undertook  their  home- 
journey  to  B6mu,  were  thus  enabled  to  wait  until  the  animak 
had  recruited  their  strength. 

June  l^th.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  we  continued  our  journey  northward  along  the  Wadi 
ELawar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  the'H^neri-tegd,  valley  of  the 
Tegd  or  Teda,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  having  the  steep  rock)" 
clifl&,  which  at  times  formed  picturesque  platforms,  at  about  three 
miles  distance  on  our  right     Meanwhile  the  country  became  beau- 
tifully wooded  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  numerous  trareleis 
attested  a  certain  degree  of  industry  in  this  CTirious  abode  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.    After  a  march  of  about  twelve  nules, 
where  the  vaUey  became  contracted  by  a  lower  rocky  lidge  erod- 
ing it,  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  palm  grove,  with  a  number 
of  draw-wells,  or  "  khdttatir,"  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  might 
be  easily  i:aised.    The  ground  produced  "  aghtil"  and  "  molddiia," 
or  Gorclwrus  oliicrius^  and  was  surrounded  by  high  sandy  downs, 
while  at  some  distance  eastward  a  village  is  situated  of  the  name 
of  E'ggir.    Having  halted  here  for  about  five  hours,  we  pursued 
our  journey,  the  strip  of  trees  closely  approaching  the  rocky  clifl! 
and  afl«r  a  march  of  three  miles,  left  on  our  right  the  village  E'm- 
i-maddama,  and  farther  on,  that  called  Shemf dderu,  lying  partlj 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  clifife  on  our  right 
£[aving  then  left  a  small  isolated  grove  of  date-trees  on  the  same 
side,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  of  Dirki;  and 
traversing  the  grove  where  the  fruit  was  just  ripening,  we  ap- 
proached the  dilapidated  wall  of  the  town,  which  presented  a  very 
poor  spectacle,  and  then  kept  between  it  and  the  offensive  salt- 
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pool  on  our  right,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  This  town, 
inrhich,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  has  a  name  all  over  the 
desert,  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  fix>m  the  &ct  of  its  contain- 
ing the  only  blacksmith  in  the  whole  of  this  oasis,  whom  I  wanted 
to  prepare  for  me  a  double  set  of  strong  shoes  for  each  of  my  horses, 
as  we  had  a  very  stony  tract  to  traverse  beyond  this  oasis.  He 
promised  to  make  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  us  at  A'shentim- 
ma,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  my 
losing  one  of  my  horses  in  that  difficult  tract.  Having  passed  the 
villages  of  Tegimami  and  Ellji,  we  reached  the  town  of  A'shenidm- 
ma^  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  these  Tebu,  situated  on  a  lower 
terrace  formed  by  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  (he  steep  clifife,  and 
encamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  vaUey  near  an  isolated  group  of 
sandstone  rock,  round  which  the  moisture  collects  in  large  hol- 
lows, scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  All  around, 
a  rather  thin  grove  of  date-trees  spreads  out ;  ferther  westward 
there  are  the  two  salt  lakes  mentioned  by  the  members  of  the  for- 
mer expedition. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  town  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chief,  whose  name  is  Mai-Bakr.  The  place,  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Arab  geographers  fix)m  an  early  date,  con- 
sists of  about  120  cottages,  built  with  rough  stones,  and  scattered 
about  on  the  slope,  besides  a  few  yards  erected  with  palm  branches. 
The  cottages  are  very  low,  and  covered  in  with  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  A  solitary  conical  hut,  like  those  of  Su- 
dan, was  likewise  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  stone  houses  exhibited 
a  greater  degree  of  industry  by  its  whitewashing,  but  the  residence 
of  the  chief  was  not  distinguished  in  anyway.  The  latter,  who 
bears  the  title  lof  Maina,  was  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  respect- 
able behavior.  At  the  time  of  our  entrance  he  was  squatted  on 
fresh  white  sand  in  front  of  his  "  diggel,"  placed  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber or  segffiL  He  received  my  present  (which  consisted  of  a  black 
tobe,  two  tdrkedis,  and  a  haram,  worth  altogether  about  four  Span- 
ish dollars)  kindly,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  I  might  get  safely 
over  the  tract  before  me,  if  I  did  not  lose  any  time  by  a  longer 
delay.  Meanwhile  a  Tebu  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me 
the  very  doubtful  information  that  the  people  of  Tawat  paid  to 
the  French  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
of  A'shemimma  and  of  the  neighboring  places  are  very  differently 
situated  from  those  of  Dfrki  and  Bihna,  for  the  latter,  on  account 
of  the^r  being  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  salt  trade,  are 
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respected  by  the  Tawarek,  for  wliom  they  prepare  that  article,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  do  not  plunder  them  even  when  they  meet 
them  in  the  desert  Nay,  they  even  protect  them,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  my  journey,  so  that  merchants  from 
Dfrki  and  Bilma  were  proceeding  to  Hausa  by  way  of  A'sben. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  places,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
A'sheniimma,  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  oppression  from  the  for- 
mer, and  even  run  the  risk  of  being  slain  by  them  when  met  alone 
With  regard  to  the  Tebu  in  general,  I  have  already  spoken  re- 
peatedly about  their  intimate  connection  with  the  Kantiri  race, 
and  have  enumerated  the  names  of  the  sections  of  their  tribe,  so 
far  as  I  have  becoine  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  shall  say  more 
on  the  subject  of  their  language  in  a  prefiace  to  my  vocabularies. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fisict,  but  easily  to  be  explained,  that  the  great- 
est heat  which  I  experienced  in  the  desert  was  in  this  valley,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  rising  daily  to  be- 
tween 110°  and  112°. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  scen- 
ery of  the  locality  extremely,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  also  desired  Corporal  Church, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  was  in  my  company,  and  who  felt 
assured  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  indicated  the  mountain  chain 
on  the  west  by  mistake,  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  chain  above 
A'shenumma,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  that  meritorious 
traveler  had  not  been  misled  in  such  a  strange  manner.  With 
the  aid  of  my  telescope,  he  discovered  in  the  far  distance  to  the 
west  a  chain  bordering  the  valley  in  that  direction.  This  breadth 
of  the  valley  is  even  indicated  by  the  distance  intervening  between 
A'gherim  and  Fashi  on  the  one  side,  and  Bilma  and  Dfrki  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  holiday  of  the  *Aid  el  fotr,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  celebrated  the  day  by  a  religious  procession,  in 
which  there  figured  even  as  many  as  ten  horses,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  powder  were  fired.  The  petty  chief  also  sent  me  a  holiday  dish, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  macaroni  made  of  millet,  with  a  porridge 
of  beans.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  that 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  any  traveler  who  pursues  this  road,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tebu  country  esteem  nothing  more  highly, 
nay,  scarcely  value  any  thing  at  all,  except  dried  fish,  the  stink- 
ing "  biini,"  and  that  he  may  starve  with  all  sorts  of  treasures  in 
his  bags  unless  he  be  possessed  of  this  article.    I  myself  was  even 
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obliged  to  buy  the  grass  or  ghedeb  (of  whicli  I  stood  in  need  for 
my  camels)  with  dried  fish,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  laid  in 
a  greater  supply  of  this  article  in  Barruwa. 

Monday^  June  nth.  Before  setting  out,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
pay  another  visit  and  bid  £Eurewell  formally  to  Mai-Bakr,  as  I  was 
anxious,  unprotected  as  I  was,  to  secure  my  rear.  I  then  follow- 
ed my  camels,  and  having  crossed  two  defiles,  formed  by  project- 
ing cliflfe,  which  interrupt  the  valley,  reached,  after  a  inarch  of 
seven  miles,  the  town  of  AniHrnma,  situated  at  the  side  of  an  iso- 
lated promontory  projecting  fix)m  the  cliffs,  which  form  here  a 
sort  of  wide  recess,  and  encamped  at  the  border  of  the  palm  grove, 
when  I  immediately  received  some  hospitable  treatment  from  my 
friend  K6I0,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  is  the  modem 
road  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time,  the  town  of  Easbi,  or 
rather  G&ibi,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
along  which  the  former  mission  passed,  being  at  present  deserted. 
This  road  led  in  former  times  by  Kisbi  to  Azan^res.  But,  al- 
though we  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  place,  I  did 
not  like  to  lose  any  time,  but  was  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to 
A'nay,  the  northenlmost  town  in  the  valley  of  Kawar,  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  there,  without  the  least  delay,  for  that  second 
great  station  of  my  desert  journey,  which  I  had  to  traverse  quite 
by  myself,  as  my  friend  K6I0  was  to  stay  behind,  and  was  not 
going  to  undertake  the  journey  for  a  month  or  so.  I  recommend- 
ed to  him  my  freed  slave  'Othman,  who  had  remained  behind,  as 
he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Guinea-worm.  K6I0, 
however,  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  together  with  a  Tebu  from  Tib&ti  of  the  name  of  Maina 
Dadak6re,  who  had  recently  been  plundered  of  all  his  property 
by  the  Tawarek.  The  distance  from  Anikimma  to  A'nay  is  not 
very  great,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  site  of  A'nay  is  veiy 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  given  by  the  former 
expedition,*  who  were  greatly  struck  by  its  singular  appearance, 
although  the  view  which  they  have  given  of  the  locality  is  fer 
from  being  correct  The  first  thing  which  I  had  to  do  here  was 
to  endeavor,  by  meajjs  of  dollars,  cloves,  and  the  renmant  of  dried 
fish  which  I  still  had  left;,  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  ghedeb 
as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  my  camels  through  this  trying  jour- 
ney, as  my  only  safety  with  my  small  band  of  people  consisted  in 
the  greatest  speed.    It  was  very  unlucky  for  me  that  the  black- 

*.Deii]iain  and  Clapperton*s  Travels,  p.  17. 
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smith  of  Dirki  broke  his  word  in  not  bringing  up  the  slices  for 
my  horses,  a  circumstance  which  wotQd  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  if  I  had  been  attacked  on  the  road 
as  both  mj  horses  became  lame. 

Tuesday^  June  18<A.  Having  prepared  every  thing  in  the  fore- 
noon, we  set  out  on  our  lonely  and  dangerous  journey  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  after  a  march  of  little  less  than  two  miles  emerged 
from  the  valley,  or  h^nderi,  through  a  rocky  defile.    We  then 
gradually  ascended  the  higher  level  of  the  desert  plain,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  stretch  of  about  sixteen  miles,  we  encamped.    Having 
kept  strict  watch,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  some  people  might 
have  followed  us,  we  started  again  at  an  early  hour,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  reach- 
ed I'ggeba  (Denham's  Ikbar),  a  shallow  depression  at  the  western 
foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  some  herbage,  and  adorned  with 
a  rich  proftision  of  diim  palms.    The  well  here  afforded  a  supply 
of  the  most  delicious  water.    However,  the  locality  was  too  un- 
safe for  our  small  troop  to  make  here  a  long  stay,  it  being  fre- 
quently visited  by  predatory  expeditions.    We  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  start  again  in  the  aflemoon  along  the  western  road, 
by  way  of  Sfggedim,  which  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneouslv 
by  the  former  expedition,  they  probably  not  having  taken  the 
accurate  distances  and  directions  of  this  route,  as  they  relied  upon 
the  direct  track,  which  they  had  traced  with  accuracy.    This  road 
is  called  "Nefiisa  seghlra,"  fix>m  a  defile  or  "thniye"  which  we 
crossed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  our  startbg-pomt 
About  ten  miles  beyond  we  encamped,  and  reached  the  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  more,  over  a  beatrtifiil 
gravelly  fiat,  and  crossing  the  track  of  a  small  caravan  of  asses 
coming  fi:om  Brabu,  the  beginning  of  the  oasis  of  Siggedim, 
stretching  out  at  the  western  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain 
group,  the  direction  of  which  is  finom  east  to  west,  and  well  wood- 
ed with  dum  palms,  date-trees,  and  with  gerredh,  or  JUmm 
Nihtica.    The  ground,  which  is  richly  /)vergrown  with  sebot,  in 
several  places  shows  an  incrustation  of  salt.    We  halted  for  the 
midday  hours,  a.  little  more  than  a  mile  fartljpr  on,  near  the  well 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  make  any  long  stay  here.    The  pJaoe 
was  at  present  quite  deserted,  but  I  was  told  that  about  a  mondi 
later  in  the  season  people  occasionally  take  up  their  temporary 
residence  here,  and  a  few  isolated  stone  dwellings  on  a  projecting 
cliff  testified  to  the  occasional  presence  of  settleia 
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From  hence  we  reached,  in  an  afternoon's  and  a  long  morning's 
march  of  altogether  nearly  thirty-four  miles,  the  shallow  vale  of 
Jehaya  (Denham's  Izhya)  or  Yat  We  were  in  a  sad  state,  as  be- 
sides being  exhausted  by  fetigue,  we  were  almost  totally  blinded 
by  the  glare  of  the  sand  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  smaller  strip 
of  vegetation  on  the  west  side  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  dotted 
this  country  had  already  some  time  previously  le4  us  to  hope  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  march ;  but  when  at  length  we 
had  gained  the  spot,  we  found  the  vale,  with  its  rich  growth  of 
herbage,  very  refreshing,  and  men  as  well  as  animals  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recruiting  their  strength  a  little. 

c/wTie  22rf.  The  horse  which  the  sheikh  had  given  me  being 
quite  lame,  I  wanted  to  mount  the  only  one  of  the  camels  which 
seemed  strong  enough  to  cany  such  a  burden  in  addition  to  its 
load,  but  it  refused  to  rise  with  me,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
mount  the  donkey -like  nag  which  the  Sultan  of  S6koto  had  given 
me,  my  servant  going  on  foot  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
carry  horses  through  this  frightful  desert  with  limited  means,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  small  party  to  have  a  horse  or 
two  YTLth  them,  in  order  to  scour  the  country  to  see  whether  all 
be  right,  and  to  make  a  spirited  attack  or  to  pursue  the  robbers 
in  case  of  a  theft  having  been  committed.      -      ' 

Having  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  miles,  we  traversed  early  the  next  morning  a  nar- 
row defile,  inclosed  between  rocky  heights  on  both  sides,  in  a  very 
stony  tract  of  country,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  twelve 
miles,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mountain  group  Tfggera-n-dtim- 
ma,  where  the  boundary  is  formed  between  Fezzdn  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tebu  country,  by  a  valley  clothed  with  a  good  profusion 
of  herbage  and  a  few  talha-trees  just  in  flower.  From  here  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  more,  the  well  of  Mafaras, 
the  southernmost  well  of  Fezz&n,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  we  felt  induced,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  the  E'fisid- 
aye,  to  allow  ourselves  and  the  animals  a  day  and  a  half's  repose ; 
I  myself  being  particularly  in  want  of  a  little  rest,  as  I  had  been 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  rheumatism  for  the  last  few  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  well  contained  so  little  water  that  it  required 
an  enormous  time  to  water  the  animals  and  to  fill  our  skins.  The 
vale  was  pleasantly  adorned  with  a  good  number  of  fine  talha- 
trees,  and  there  was  even  one  isolated  dum  palm,  while  of  anoth- 
er one  nothing  but  the  trunk  was  remaining.    Although  we  had 
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advanced  so  mucli  toward  the  north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  slight- 
est decrease  in  the  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  all  this  time, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly  indicated  109**. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Ma&xas,  while  the 
northern  spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Yogel  made  his  as- 
tronomical observation,  is  about  nineteen  miles  fiirther  to  the 
north.  We  did  not  pass  the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  when,  stretching  over  an  open  desert  flat,  a  real  minor 
or  ^^  meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals  became  fuUy  appa- 
rent, so  that  just  in  the  very  place  where  a  small  Tebu  caravan, 
which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind  one  of  their 
camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon  whose 
strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  Ma&ras,  we  halt- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  herb- 
age, and  made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  the  well-known  mound  of  Faja,  along  which  the  road 
leads  to  Tibdsti,  at  some  distance  on  our  right  In  order  to  re- 
cruit the  strength  of  the  camels  we  gave  them  a  good  supper  of 
dates,  ground-nuts,  and  millet^  so  that  each  of  the  poor  animals, 
according  to  his  habits  and  national  taste,  could  pick  out  what 
was  most  palatable  to  him. 

June  27th.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  the 
well  "  El  ATmiar,"  or  "  Mdddema,"  in  an  open  desert  country, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large,  imposing  mountain  group,  and 
distinguished  by  a  great  profusion  of  kh4reb  or  kay  e,  the  whole 
ground  being  overgrown  with  "  handal"  or  colocynth,  and  strew- 
ed with  bones.  Here  we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  114°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105°  at  sunset,  it  remaining  extreme- 
ly hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight,  when  a  heavy  gale 
arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and  beetles  were  in 
extraordinary  numbers ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  started  with  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and,  after  proceeding  for  about  ten  miles. 
reached  a  valley  tolerably  well  provided  with  talha-trees  and 
overgrown  with  dry  herbage.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
whole  day,  in  order  to  give  the  camels  a  feed,  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity :  we  had  also  to  provide  ourselves 
with  wood  and  water.    But,  although  we  staid  here  till  the  fore- 
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noon  of  the  following  day,  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  we  lost  another  of  our  camels,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  halt 
earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss  we  start- 
ed before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  80th 
dose  to  the  well  "  El  War"  or  "  Temmi,"  having  entered  the  nar- 
row winding  glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  ^e  mountain  mass 
itself  although  caravans  in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We 
remained  here  the  following  morning,  when  I  found  shelter  fix>m 
the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water  collects,  which  is  of  a  cool 
and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which  had  sprung  up  the 
previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we  had  no  time 
to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fatiguing  part  of  our 
journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  half. 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  a  stretch  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Starting  then  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty 
miles,  only  halting  about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at 
night,  but  halted  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we 
marched  about  fifteen  miles,  and  again  halted  for  the  heat  of  the 
day.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very  rugged  passage  called 
"  Thniye  e'  seghfra,"  where  the  rocks  were  rippled  in  a  very  re- 
paarkable  manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
an.intense  degree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very  cold  this 
moiTiing  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68^,  which  was 
certainly  ^  gr^t  difference,  it  having  been  81^  the  preceding 
morning* 

July  3cL  Again  we  started,  a  little  after  midnight,  and  having 
passed,  early  in  the  morning,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  "  Thnlye  el  kebfra,"  we 
halted,  after  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accom- 
plished only  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  felt  greatly  ex- 
hausted, and  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  &tigue,  as  I  had  a  long 
march  before  me,  the  well  being  still  distant;  and  aft;er  a  most 
toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  with 
numerous  delays,  and  several  difficult  passages  over  the  sand-hills, 
ve  reached  the  well  "M&heru,"  which  is  notorious  on  account  of 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  by  which  it  is  sur- 
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rounded.  The  water  of  this  well,  which  is  five  fethomfl  in  dep&, 
is  generally  considered  of  good  quality,  notwithstanding  the  rem- 
nant of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by  the 
gale ;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  country 
around  presents  a  very  remarkable  spectacle,  especially  the  tract 
closely  bordering  on  the  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather 
maliciously  witty  manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  "DendJ 
Ghaladfma"  ("  the  promenade  of  the  Minister").  It  would  form  a 
good  study  for  a  painter  experienced  in  water  colors,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  features  in  a  pencil  sketch. 

But  not  even  here  were  we  enabled  to  grant  ouraelyes  the 
slightest  repose,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  suffident 
supply  of  water,  and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  was 
totdly  unfit  to  proceed.  Having  made  this,  day  about  eighteen 
miles,  we  reached  the  following  day,  after  a  moderate  march  of 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  nules,  the  southernmost  solitary  date- 
grove  of  Fezzan.  Here  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  small 
caravan  of  Tebu,  comprising  a  few  very  respectable  men,  who 
brought  us  the  latest  news  firom  Milrzuk,  where  I  was  giad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  Tripoli  more  than  five  years  preYious- 
ly,  was  awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Fezzan  during  our  first  star 
there  had  a  few  days  before  again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 

July  6th.  This  was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as,  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  wearisome  desert 
march,  I  reached  Teg^rri  or  Tej^rri,  the  first  outlying  inhabited 
place  of  Fezzan.  The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself  with 
its  towering  walls,  the  view  of  which  burst  suddenly  uppn  il« 
through  the  date-grove,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression,  and  I 
could  not  prevent  my  people  from  expressing  their  delight  in 
having  successMly  accomplished  the  by  no  means  contemptible 
feat  of  traverang  this  desert  tract  with  so  small  a  band  by  firing 
a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this  demonstration, 
the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to  salute  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert  tract 
without  any  accident  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  fix)m  having  reached  a  place  of  setfled  habitation;  and 
having  taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
kasr,  among  the  date-trees,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing even  the  slightest  luxury,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  at 
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length  able  to  obtain  a  single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  our  staying  here  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  a  little  rest,  but  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  with- 
out delay  to  the  village  of  Madnisa.  But  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having 
lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses ;  and  of  the  animals 
which  remained  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madnisa  an- 
other, while  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  car- 
ry my  luggage  to  Miirzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had 
served  me  for  nearly  five  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and 
children)  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  whUe  his  conduct  had  proved 
almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  of  course,  he  was  delighted  to  see 
his  family  again.  Besides  a  good  break&st  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me  also  a  present  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight  as  a  most  unusual 
treat.  However,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this  desert  tract,  I 
started  a  little  after  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the  village  of 
Bakhfl,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  courier  from  Kukawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse 
in  the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to 
Mtirzuk  nine  months,  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly 
to  his  own  country.  About  four  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Ga- 
trdn,  consisting  of  narrow  groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by 
the  fringe  of  its  date-grove  contrasting  very  prettily  with  the 
sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  an- 
other servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we 
encamped  the  following  day  at  Dekfr,  where  we  had  some  trouble 
first  in  finding  and  then  in  digging  out  the  weU,  which  was  entire- 
ly filled  up  with  sand.  In  two  very  long  days'  stretches  firom 
here,  the  first  including  a  night's  march,  we  reached  the  well,  two 
miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  the  village  Bedan,  when  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Warrington  was  encamped  five  miles  beyond,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yes^. 

Saturday^  July  18^.  Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we 
proceeded  cheerfully  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly 
over  a  soil  deeply  impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on 
approaching  the  comfortable  tent  of  my  friend.  I  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  affected  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  again  found 

Vol.  in.— R  r 
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myself  in  friendly- hands,  and  within  the  reach  of  European  com- 
forts. Having  moved  on  a  little  in  the  afternoon  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant spot,  we  entered  Murzni  the  following  morning,  and  were 
most  honorably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  inhabitr 
ants,  including  an  officer  of  the  bafiha,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  imder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have 
ceased.  But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  very 
serious  revolution  had  broken  out  among  the  more  independent 
tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  extending  fix)m  the  Jebel  over 
the  whole  of  Gurian,  and  spreading  fiirther  aad  fexther,  cutting 
off  all  intercourse,  and  making  my  retreat  very  difficult  The 
instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Ghoma. 
who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years  before, 
had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Muxzuk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey ;  nevertheless,  I  staid  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my 
march,  I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
mense diffi^rence  in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  ondving 
oasis  of  Northern  A&ica  and  Negi^land,  especially  Ktikawa,  and 
for  the  little  supply  which  I  wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to 
Tripoli  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  makhbiibs. .  Besides  procur- 
ing here  my  necessary  supplies  for  the  road,  my  chief  busiaess 
was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants,  and  more  particalarir 
Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whose  fidelity  I  have  mentioned  before. 
I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which  I  still  owed 
him  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  doubled  if  J  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well  de- 
served it,  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  these  regions. 

As  for  encoimtering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement 
of  the  basha,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged, 
and  who  were  returning  home,  should  travel  in  my  company, 
seemed  rather  of  doubtful  effect,  as  such  a  company,  while  it  af* 
forded  a  little  more  security  in  certain  tracts,  could  not  fiul  to 
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turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  in 
those  districts  :w^here  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government 
was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  to  decide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  The  basha  for  some  time  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Ben- 
Ghazi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether;  but  such 
apian  seemed  very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great- 
er distance  and  expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  of  that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should 
prove  successftd,  would  certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren. 

Jyly  20ih.  I  left  the  town  of  Miirzuk  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Hating  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the 
village  of  Del^m,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodwa,  with  its  pret- 
ty plantation  and  its  many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Start- 
ing-again  in  the  afternoon,  and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the 
night,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  at  the 
border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha,  some  twenty  years  ago  the  res- 
idence of  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman.  Here  we  staid  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest.  The  heat  all  this  time 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicated  fit)m  110^  to  112^. 

July  26^.  A  march  of  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sebha  to  the  small  town  of  Temahint,  and  we  encamped 
a  little  beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belong- 
ing to  a  camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pester- 
ed during  my  halt  by  a  number  of  Welad  Slfman,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  information  with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Eanem,  and 
greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after 
midnight,  we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zfghen.  Here  I 
had  to  hire  fresh  camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  there- 
fore did  not  set  out  again  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when,  through  the  barren  desert  tract  by  O'm  el  'abfd,  and  by  a 
very  rugged  mountaiaous  passage,  we  reached  lie  important 
town  of  S6kna  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August. 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
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olutionary  state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended 
the  only  possible  way  of  proceeding  was  found  to  be  that  of  leav- 
ing the  usual  track  by  way  of  B6njem  altogether,  and  taking  an 
entirely  different  road  by  a  series  of  valleys  lying  farther  west 
the  road  by  Ben-Ghazi  also  having  been  found  impracticable. 
S6kna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  its  fine  plantations 
of  date  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber  lan- 
guage ;*  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  communication  vdth  the  coast,  the  price  of  provis- 
ions was  very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  political 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Beshala,  who  showed  me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness 
*  and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "rekaa,"  or 
courier,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having,  in 
consequence  of  their  imfavorable  tenor,  been  induced  to  increase 
the  wages  of  my  camel-drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at 
length  got  off  on  tiie  12th  of  August  Pursuing  the  track  called 
Trfk  el  Merh6ma,  which  was  never  before  traversed  by  a  Eoro- 
pean,  and  passing  by  the  wells  El  Hammam,  El  Mar4ti,  Ershidive, 
and  Gedafiye,  and  then  by  the  narrow  Wadf  Ghirza  (the  place 
once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for  Lieutenant,  now  Ad- 
miral Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  fonn 
of  obelislffl,  we  reached  Wadf  Zemzem  on  the  19th.  Here  there 
was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  tiie  time,  I  fonnd  my- 
self in  a  serious  dilemma.  But  the  English  were  too  much  re- 
spected by  these  tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although 
they  told  me  plainly  that,  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  they  would  cut  my  throat,  as  well  as 
that  of  any  European  traveler  who  might  fiall  into  their  hands. 
However,  after  some  quiet  explanations  with  them  as  to  what  was 
most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and  about  the  probability 
of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  independent  of  the 
Turkish  sway,  and  after  having  promised  a  handsome  present  to 
one  of  the  more  influential  men  among'them,  they  allowed  me  io 

*  Also  in  El  Fok>1ia,  distant  three  days  from  Sdkna,  on  the  road  to  Ben-Gbixi, 
the  same  idiom  is  spoken. 
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pass  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli.  I  thus 
pursued  my  journey  to  Benj-Ulid,  with  its  deep  valley  overtower- 
ed  by  the  ruins  of  many  a  Middle- Age  castle,  and  adorned  by 
numbers  of  beautif^d  olive-trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many 
small  villages  consisting  of  stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  I  fell  in  with  a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly 
to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Eeade,  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Tripoli, 
who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  luxury  of  which 
I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

I  had  some  little  trouble  in  this  place,  as  there  was  residing  here 
at  the  time  a  brother  of  Ghoma,  the  rebel  chief  himself,  who  had 
sent  an  express  messenger  on  my  account;  and  diJQFerences  of  in- 
terest between  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place  caused  me  at  the 
same  time  some  difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  facili- 
tated my  proceedings.  Altogether  I  was  very  glad  when  I  had 
left  this  turbulent  little  community  behind  me,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed  itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Beni-Ulfd  I 
reached  the  little  6asis  of  ^Ain  Zara,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
staid  several  days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  Afri- 
can wanderings,  and  was  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Eeade, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with 
sundry  articles  of  European  comfort,  to  receive  me  again  at  the 
t^ireshold  of  civilization. 

Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  his  company,  I  set  out  the 
following  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order 
to  enter  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  and  although  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  town,  after  the  long  journey  through  the  desert  waste, 
was  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out  with  a  tint  of  the  darkest 
blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  safety  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies, 
that  I  would  fain  have  alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  sea-beach 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with 
the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led  me  through  the  many  dan- 
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gers  whicli  surrounded  my  path,  both  firom  &natical  men  and  an 
unhealthy  climate. 

It  was  market-day,  and  the  open  piace  intervening  between  the 
plantation  of  the  Meshlah  and  the  town  was  full  of  life  and  bustle. 
The  soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe  to  quell  the 
revolution  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  natives,  and  I  observed  a  good  many  fine,  sturdy 
men  among  them.  .Amid  this  busy  scene  in  the  most  dazzling 
sunshine,  with  the  open  sea  and  the  ships  on  my  right,  I  entered 
the  snow-white  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  staid  four  days  in  Tripoli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
steamer  which  had  brought  the  troops  and  was  returning  to  Mal- 
ta, and  having  made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  again  em- 
barked in  a  steamer  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reach  England  by 
the  most  direct  route.  Without  making  any  stay  in  Paris,  I  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  remarkable  success  which  had  ac- 
companied my  proceedings. 

Thus  I  cjosed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  African 
explorer,  of  which  these  volumes  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  re- 
sults. Having  previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
African  traveling  during  an  extensive  journey  through  Barbary, 
I  had  embarked  on  this  undertaking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  for  myself.  The  scale  and  the 
means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  accompanied  our  pro- 
ceedings that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the  range  and  objects 
of  the  expedition  ;*  and  after  its  original  leader  had  succumbed 
in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 
exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  her  majesty's  government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who  remained 
with  me,  I  resolved  upon  undertaking,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  means,  a  journey  to  the  far  west,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 

*  This  greater  success  was  especiaUy  dae  to  the  jomnej  which  I  undertook  to 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  oar  little  band,  which  had  been 
entirely  shaken  by  great  reyerses. 
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Timbtiktu,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the  Niger  which,  through 
the  imtiinely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scientific  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  ex- 
pectation, and  not  only  made  known  the  whole  ot  that  vast  region, 
which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had  remained  more 
unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,*  but  I  succeeded  also  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful  chiefe 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of 
this  was  achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  by  the 
former  expedition,  and  £200  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the 
sum  of  about  £1600.  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  toy- 
self  pursued,  I  have  left  a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this 
career  to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satisfiujtion  to  feel  that  I 
have  opened  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  secluded  African  world,  and  not  only  made 
it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the  opening  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  those  regions  possible. 

^  '*It  appears  singular  that  the  conntry  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Timbac- 
tooy  as  far  as  Eashna,  should  be  more  imperfectly  known  to  the  Moorish  traders 
than  the  rest  of  Central  Africa." — Quarterly  Review,  Mfty,  1820,  p.  234.  Compare 
what  Clapperton  says  about  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Sokoto  to  Timbuktu.  Sec. 
Exped.,  p.  235. 
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APPENDIX  L 

PRESENT  CONDITION  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZA'NPARA. 

Thb  province  of  Zdnfara  in  former  times  was  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
its  ancient  capital  being  situated  half  a  day  (hantsi)  east  from  Sansanne  'Aisa,  on 
the  road  to  Tdzo,  and  this  is  perhaps  Birni-n-Zai^ara,  founded  by  the  powerful 
chief  Babari  about  a  century  ago.  At  that  time  the  province  was  a  powerful  king- 
dom, but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most  distracted  condition,  half  of  the  places  bclong- 
ing  to  it  being  still  under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbe,  while  the  other  half  have  revolt^ 
successfully,  and  are  strictly  allied  with  the  Goberawa. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  FuUan,  are  the  following  places : 
Zyrmi,  with  three  governors :  one,  A'bu  Hamid,  who  has  ruled  (in  1853)  seven, 
another,  Tama,  who  has  ruled  fifteen  years,  and  a  third  one,  a  younger  brother  of 
Tama,  but  who  has  exercised  power  for  thirty  years  ;•  Kauri-n-Namdda,  at  present 
governed  by  Mahamildu,  a  younger  brother  of  the  warlike  and  far-famed  chief  Na- 
moda,  who  has  ruled  for  the'last  twelve  years ;  Bilnka,  Bdka,  Gdga,  Yankaba,  Daba, 
Banga,  Bimi-n-MtUldera,  Modiki,  Moriki  with  Ne-ebbtfsuwa,  Kdre  with  Makaura, 
Dunfawa,  DtCchi,  Badarawa,  Katiira,  Kanna,  Dan  I'sa,  Watfnaka-n-F^ani  (in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Grdbertiwa),  Yangwoy,  Kiawa,  Riira,  Waiini,  Jirgaba,  Gab^ke,  Kang^'a,  Kadamus^ 
Yanbtlkki,  Tak^-adoy,  Birai-n-M^gaji,  Birni-n-Tordwa  or  Marekay,  with  Dan  Kor- 
gil,  Tnddu  Makangeri,  Bawiya,  Bidaji,  Chibiri. 
The  independent  places  are  the  following : 

A'nka,  residence  of  'Abdtf,  the  rebel  chief  of  Zdnfara  (Serki-n-ZiCnfara) ;  M^ffa- 
ra,  residence  of  Serkf-n-Tleta ;  Gummi,  residence  of  the  chief  Banyari ;  Zdma,  res- 
idence of  'Al£,  and  close  by  Gdlli ;  Sabdnbimi  Daraga,  residence  of  Banag^ ;  Ma- 
rt£dn,  residence  of  Serkf-n-K^ya ;  Gaumache  and  Gdra  close  by ;  Matusgi,  residence 
of  Ajia ;  Garbadii  and  Kaggara,  Munre,  Bokdra,  residence  of  Serkf-n-Bawa ;  Dam- 
n',  Sabdngari,  Dt[£fwa  Maffar^  a  district,  with  the  chief  place,  Riiwa-n-bdre ;  Dan- 
ko,  U'ya. 

In  order  to  arrange  these  places  topographically,  I  shall  first  give  an  itinerary 
Jrom  KamS  to  StSkoto,  by  way  of  Kauri-n-Namdda. 
Day. 
1st.  R£mi-n-Gadd. 

2d.  Sha-ndno,  a  large  walled  place,  having  passed  YdngadiL 
3d.  Kurkcjam  or  Kiirkejango,  first  place  of  the  province  of  E^tsena,  having  passed 

S^bber^. 
4th.  Mttsawa,  a  large  walled  town,  with  a  market ;  short  march. 
5th.  Ya-mantem^i,  with  a  water-course  on  its  east  side  running  south ;  having 

passed  U'ngwa  S4mla. 
6th.  Sawi,  having  passed  Ya-mtCsa,  Shawdre,  and  Jig^wa. 
7th.  Ajja,  a  walled  place  of  middle  size. 
8th.  Kiawa,  very  large  walled  place,  formerly  the  capital  of  Zanfara,  at  present 

rather  thinly  inhabited. 
9th.  Kauri-n-Namdda,  residence  of  Namdda  (brother  of  Mahamildu),  with  a  mar- 
ket held  every  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  a  considerable  water-course  on 
the  west  side,  once  a  very  large  and  populous  place.  A  short  day's  march 
south,  a  little  west  from  this  place,  lies  Riyawa  (not  Rania),  and  west  from 
it  Biingudii,  at  present  said  to  be  the  largest  place  in  Zanfara  among  those 
which  belong  to  the  faction  of  the  Fellani ;  to  its  district  or  territory  belong 
the  smaller  places  of  AlibawiS,  Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  Mddomawa,  Faddamawa, 

*  Formerl:^  there  was  In  Z^rmi  a  powerful  governor  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  66berawa, 
called  Dan  Jeka,  who  ruled  twenty  yean,  when  he  was  murdered  by  MAmmedn  (Moh&mmedn). 
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Day.  Kontambini,  and  the  settlements  of  the  F^Ilani-n-D£waki  and  the  F^Oaoi- 
n-Take-adoy. 

10th.  Birni-n-Goga,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same  water-course. 

11th.  Kilsar^  a  small  place  inhabited  by  Fdlbe. 

12th.  Gw^ra,  large  walled  place,  having  crossed  a  water-course. 

13th.  Bakura,  large  walled  place,  formerly  residence  of  'Atiku,  the  son  of  Himedo, 
till  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Goberawa.  To  the  territory  of  this  town  be- 
long the  places  Sabdngari,  Dammei'f,  Sala,  Dogdje. 
Bakiira  from  A'nka  one  long  day  south,  farther  than  Gandi  fixnn  WurDo: 
Bakdra  from  Gandi  one  good  day  south,  passing  by  G^nmach^  The  river 
forms  a  large  bend  west  uf  Bakiira,  and  at  the  angle  lies  Tymba. 

14th.  Tymba,  walled  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Giilbi-n-Bakiin;  at  present  ia 
the  hands  of  the  A'zena.  Between  Tymba  and  Bakiira  lie  the  towns  Bir- 
ni-n-Dambo  and  Bimi-n-Riyade,  and  hereabout  are  the  places  Atihan^ 
Bidaji,  Kasar^wa,  Fellani-n-Dawaki,  Fellani-n-Take-adoy,  Mudomftwa. 
Fdddamiiwa,  Kontamb^nL 

15th.  Galddi  or  Danfa,  large  place,  with  a  pond  of  stagnant  water. 

16th.  A  place  of  elephant-hunters. 

17th.  Sokoto. 

I  shall  now  connect  Bdnag^  or  rather  Sabdnbirai  D&ng^  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  with  a  few  other  places,  and  shall  then  conclude  this  Appendix,  reserring 
for  Appendix  III.  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  and  Tillages  situated  akmg  the 
course  of  the  Gulbi-n-Zdma  to  where  it  joins  the  Gtilbi-n- Sokoto. 

From  Banag^  to  A'nka  is  one  long  day  north,  just  as  from  Gdndi  to  Wund; 
from  BdnsLgH  to  Giimmi  three  days  W.K.W. :  Ist  day.  Addbka,  Gaii-n-serkC-Kiyi- 
wa.  2d.  Bimi-n-Tyddu,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Giilbi-n-Zdma.  Sd.  GiiiiUDi, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Kaiwa. 

From  Banaga  to  Koturkosh^  six  moderate  days'  march :  Ist  Bfni  or  B^sa.  2d. 
Mutifmji.     3d.  M^gami.     4th.  Samn'.     5th.  Chiie.    6th.  Kotdrkosh^ 

N.B. — Besides  Bini  and  Mutiimji,  there  are,  in  the  same  quarter,  the  district  in- 
closed between  B^nag^  Kotii-n-kilra — Kotii-n-kiira  being  from  Banagi  two  dajs 
S.W. — and  Gw^i,  the  small  principalities  of  Mach^  Bina,  Mor^bu,  and  Kmn- 
bashi,  all  residences  of  petty  chiefe,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  gOTeraor  of 
Kitsena. 

Between  Bakiira  and  Zdma  lie  Damrf,  Sabdngari,  Sdhi,  Takdre ;  farther  on,  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Zdma,  Danganlnfa,  Mitsn,  Matstfa,  Gifsan£,  Bdknynm,  SoOi. 

From  Sdkoto  to  Zdma,  south,  t&ee  days :  first  day,  Danchidi,  the  same  as  iroiD 
Sdkoto  to  Wumd ;  then  a  long  night's  march,  reaching  in  the  morning  Bini-ii- 
Mitgaji,  distance  the  same  as  that  from  Zdika  to  Biinka ;  from  Magaji  to  Zona 
short  march.     From  Gandd  the  distance  is  shorter. 

Zdma  lies  about  half  way  between  A'nka  and  Gifmmi,  on  a  river  caDed  after  it, 
GtQbi-n-Zdma ;  but  I  shall  give  all  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  towns  lyiofr 
along  this  vall&v  farther  on,  in.  Appendix  IV.,  as  this  river,  which  lower  down  is 
call^  Giflbi-n-Gfndi,  unites  with  the  Giilbi-n-S(flkOto  within  the  boundaries  dKML 

1  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  places  situated  along  the  water-course,  which  lower 
down  is  called  '^Gillbi-n-Sc^oto,"  between  Sansibine-'Aisa  and  Dimbisd,  but  at 
present  almost  all  of  them  are  destroyed  and  deserted :  first,  Tdze  on  the  aonth  side; 
Gawl^ngaad,  where  the  branch  of  Miar^i  and  Chdberi  joins  the  greater  trunk  val- 
ley ;  Alkalawa  (written  Alkadhdwa),  the  former  capital  of  Gdber,  destroyed  by  the 
F&be,  Laijf nge,  both  south ;  Piiday,  north ;  Tbtoiay,  north ;  T^che,  north ;  Bore, 
south ;  Kakdkia,  north ;  Mirenni!,  south ;  Martfa,  south ;  Elrire,  north ;  Shinfta, 
south ;  Giy^wa,  Dimbiso.  The  valley,  which  probably  has  a  very  winding  course, 
must  therefore  approach  Giy^wa  a  little  nearer  than  it  Ims  been  laid  down  on  the  mapi 
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A  FEW  HISTORICAL  FACTS  BBLATINO  TO  GOmSB  AMD  KAITPAILL 
(a.)  Princes  of  Gdber. 
Sdba,  residing  in  Magfle,  one  day  west  from  Chdbiri,  made  war  against  Gonna 
and  Barba  (Bargn),  beyond  the  Biver  Kwlbra,  wherein  he  dUcovered  a  ford. 
Ulm  Ash^  succeeded  to  Sdba. 
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Babltri,  Kin^:;  of  Gdber,  reiji^ncd  abont  fifty  yean,  was  introdnced  by  the  chief  men 
of  Zanfara  into  Birni-n-Z(infara,  then  a  wealthy  place  and  the  centre  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce  (1764),  which  he  conquered  and  destroyed ;  wherenpon  he  founded 
Alkalawa,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  Gober.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tional hatred  which  exists  between  the  Goberawa  and  Z^nfar^wa. 

D^ngude,  killed  by  the  A'sbenawa. 

Bawa,  with  the  surname  Mayaki,  the  warrior,  on  account  of  his  restless  and  war- 
like character.  During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  only  remained  forty  days  in 
Alkalawa,  waging  war  the  whole  time. 

Y^koba,  a  younger  brother  of  Bdwa,  reigned  seven  years,  was  killed  bv  Agor^ggi, 
the  ruler  of  Kitsena,  which  place  appears  at  that  time  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  power. 

Bifnu  reigned  seven  years,  died  in  Alkalawa. 

Yifnfa  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Dane  or  Dan  Yiinfa  reigned  six  years,  made  war  against  'Othm^n  the  Reformer, 
son  of  Fodiye,  when  he  was  killed  by  Bello,  son  of  'Othman,  at  the  taking  of  Al- 
kaliiwa. 

Salehu  dan  Babi£liw£  resided  in  Miizum,  reigned  two  years,  till  killed  by  Bello. 

Cromki,  seven  years,  slain  by  Bello. 

'All,  eighteen  years,  according  to  others  twelve,  slain  by  the  Fiilbe,  together  with 
Randa  serki-n-Katsena. 

Jibbo  Tawuba  reigned  seven  years,  according  to  others  throe  years,  residing  in 
Maradi. 

Bachiri,  seven  months. 

The  present  King  of  Gober,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  May^ki,  the 
warrior,  on  account  of  his  martial  disposition,  son  of  Yakoba,  has  ruled  since  1836. 

(6.)  A/ew  data  with  re/ereJice  to  the  ruling  families  in  Sdkoto  and  Gandd, 

Bello  built  Sdkoto  while  'Othm^n  was  residing  in  Gandd ;  from  hence  the  latter 
went  to  Sifawa  or  Shifiiwa,  thence  to  Sdkoto,  where  he  resided  ten  years  more. 

Rftlers  0/ Sdkoto. 
'Othmltn  died  3  Jumid  II.,  1817  (A.H.  1233),  aged  sixty-four  years,  having  resided 

thirteen  years  in  Gandd  and  Sifawa,  and  ten  in  Sdkoto. 
Bello,  twenty-one  years,  died  25  Rejcb,  1837  (A.H.  1253\  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
'Atfku,  another  son  of  'Othm^n,  succeeded  him,  reignea  five  years  three  months, 

died  in  the  beginning  of  1848. 
Aliyu,  son  of  Bello,  had  reigned  ten  (lunar)  years  four  months  in  April,  1853. 

Rulers  of  Gandd, 

Abd  AlUhi  died  1827,  Wednesday,  A.H.  20  Moharrem,  1245. 
Mohammed  W^ni  died  1836,  A.H.  4  Ramadhlin,  1250. 
Khalilu  was,  A.D.  1853,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Children  ofFddiye,  son  of  Mohammed, 

'All,  father  o^ddibo 'All;  Sheikh 'Othmin ;  *Abd-AIldhi;  Hotfhun  M^unuma ; 
Enhatakko,  a  daughter — all  bom  of  one  mother. 

Mameni^ro ;  Elfa  'Omiro ;  Mamma  Jiima,  still  alive ;  Bakddda — bom  of  differ- 
ent  mothers. 

ChUdren  of'Olhmdn  dan  JV<%e. 

Mohammed  Bisllda ;  Sambo  Wnliy ;  Bello ;  'Atiku ;  Mohammed  Bokhiri,  a  very 
learned  man,  died  1840,  A.H.  the  28  H^j,  1255,  aged  fifty-five  vears  three  months; 
Hassan,  father  of  Khalilu  dan  Hassan ;  Mohammed  Hajo ;  'Abd  el  K^diri ;  Ha- 
med  el  Rnfay,  and  'Isa,  alive  still,  the  former  residing  in  Tdzo. 

'AJ£  J^di,  the  father  of  A1)if  '1  Hassan,  serkf-n-yl(ki ;  Mo^i,  an  influential  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Woldbe ;  and  the  serkf-n-Sylleb^wa,  were  the  three  principal  ad- 
visers of  'Othm^n  dan  Fddiye,  and  were  the  persons  who  placed  his  successor,  Bello, 
upon  the  throne. 

(c.)  Fulbe  Tribes. 
Divisions  of  the  F€Uam-n-Sdhoto. 
Torankiiwa,  Tordde  or  Tdrobe,  Torank^wa  Sabdni  (thus  called  because,  when  as 

\ 
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et  nothing  bat  m'allemfn,  or  learned  men,  they  prepared  much  soap,  in  order  to 
:eep  their  dress  of  the  pnrest  white),  Wol^rbe,  in  Kebbi,  Fellani-n-Konnei  U'da, 
herdsmen,  Kasarawa,  in  Zdma,  'Alebawa,  in  Zyrmi,  'AUwa,  in  Kimman^  Bidan- 
wa,  in  Dankogi,  Fellani-n-daneji,  in  Katsena,  Fellani-n-Delliiji,  in  Katsena,  Fella- 
ni-n-Bebcji,  Fellani-n-Yandotu,  Gezawa,  Gatari,  Fellani-n-Kiima,  F^ani-n-Taka- 
bawa,  Jaiibe,  dengi-n-'Othman  (the  family  of  'Othman). 

F^ilani-n-A'dar. 

Mansifbin  Mohammed^ni,  Bdlerankoyen,  R^nerankoyen,  Bar^ngankoyen,  dengi- 
n-'Abd  el  Kadi^  Tamankoye,  Kngga,  Tanagamawa,  Sunfiunkoven,  Kofayenkoyen, 
Hirlabe,  Chilawa,  Alinkoyen,  Alkamankoycn,  Giimborankoyen,  ^rotankoyen,  iiik' 
ke,  Mfibberankoyen,  Sisankoyen,  Wew^be,  Bororoye,  Gurgibe. 

The  Governors  ofA'dar, 

To  the  N.E.  of  Sokoto  lies  the  province  of  A'dar,  with  the  chief  market-place 
Konni,  ruled  by  four  different  chiefs  or  sdraki : 
Serki-n-A'dar  Hamidu,  belonging  to  the  Tauzamdwa,  in  A'zaw,  a  place  four  days 

north  from  Wamo,  fortified  with  a  Keffi  or  stockade. 
Serki-n-A'dar  M'allem,  likewise  of  the  Tauzamawa,  in  Illdle,  five  days  from  Wnmo, 

with  kefiS ;  one  day  from  A'zaw. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Yakoba,  also  Tauzamawa,  in  T^wa,  six  days  from  Wnmo,  one  frofm 

Illdle. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Sherif,  in  Tsambo,  four  days  from  Wumo,  one  S.W.  from  A'zaw. 
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GlMMUL   SeKHO  *0THMiNO. 

AllIho  lamido  dam  essaUto  burdo  fuk- 

ka: 
Domada  ya  Almieda  jenfdo  lesde  fiik- 

ka. 

Allaho  gettaini  omdje  omoj£nde  neimmo 

fukka. ' 
Neloimo  Alimeda  hinne  kttbdo  tak^le 

fitkka. 
Annoro  makko  yoklUn  woni  t£sseli  tikeli 

fukka : 
Annoro  hakklllo  non  anndro  gf de  fukka : 

Annoro  Im^ni  Mamenfye  tohiute  fukka; 

Annoro  yfmbe  WiUya  ka  llnnaba  kd  fuk- 
ka: 

Nango  he  lenru  he  mdbgel  jenatddi  fuk- 
ka, 

Fanddki  dssam  jellimmildo  fakka. 

Alldho  biimerf  Ilirahfma  tikele  fokka. 

Bolfdel  wolwfde  Miisa  der  tog^e  fukka. 

Ahdkki  I'sa  bos^mbido  roibo  rdho  fukka. 
Amdbda  mit^i  bdlnki  non  boyfde  Ifuk- 
ka. 

AlUho  kamsddi  A'damn  der  tog^e  fuk- 
ka. 

Nan  siibtedf  Nilhu  I1t>rah£ma  woddn  fuk- 
ka; 

Kureshe  Hashimo  der  bal^je  makko  fukka. 


Song  of  Sheikh  'OthmIs. 

God,  the  Lord,  he  excels  all  in  superi- 
ority: 

He  is  greater  than  yon,  Aluned  (Moham- 
med); his  light  illumines  the  whole 
earth. 

I  praise  the  Lord  God,  who  sent  his 
blessing  [mercy  ?]. 

He  sent  A'hmcd  to  all  his  creatures. 

His  light  shines  over  all  his  creatures : 

the  light  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  that 
of  sight,  all-comprising : 

the  splendor  of  the  Imim  of  the  Faithfol 
reaches  every  where ; 

all  the  splendor  of  the  Well  [holy  men] 
and  of  the  prophets :  « 

and  when  sun  and  moon  unite  all  that  is 
splendid, 

their  light  does  not  reach  Hb  resplen- 
dence. 

God  blessed  Abraham  among  the  whole 
of  his  creatures. 

Moses  obtained  eloquence  among  man- 
kind. 

To  Jesus  was  given  strength  and  spiriL 

Thou  hast  obtained  a  sight  of  Him  (of 
God);  thou  hast  obuined  eloquence 
and  authority. 

God  has  distinguished  Adam  among  aH 
mankind. 

Thus  Noah  and  Abraham  were  distin- 
guLshed  in  all  their  dealings ; 

Kur&h  and  Hashem  in  their  dwellings 
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Wolldhe  ansttbtida  hesobb^be  Alia  fukka.    By  God  thoa  hast  been  distingnished  over 

all  God's  creatures. 
Toggdfo  Alia  bedo  bebeles  hekalfinfma :     All  the  ereatares  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  bless  thee : 
Togg^fo  Alia  bedd  b^belds  hetammihi-    all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

ma :  on  earth,  praise  thee : 

Togg^o  Alia  bedo  bdbel^  beb^  chappe-    all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

nf ma :  on  earth,  salute  thee : 

Togge'fo  Alia  bedd  bdbel^  heddtanima :     all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  do  homage  to  thee : 
Eaunay  halfenima  awesile  tikele  fukka :    all  that  is  blessed  in  creation  is  blessed 

through  thee : 
Snbabe  der  takdlle  fii  idem^  gamfdema   all  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
bechifbba :  among  the  creatures,  have  been  distin- 

guished on  thy  account : 
Lib^e  der  tak^e  fii  gam  gaingum^  be-   all  that  has  been  created,  has  been  crc- 

hl>a.  ated  through  thy  grace. 

Aj^jiam  ojifdiam  gardoimi  ddtoma  no-    On  account  of  thy  blessing  have  I  come 

nembo :  to  thee : 

Gam  ndmbo  haja  mererretadtlm  tomii.        for  such  a  purpose  have  I  addressed  thee. 
Gam  dcrje  mabe  [mada?]  deum  turoye    May  God  hear  my  prayer  through  thy 
dwaijima.  grace. 
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PARTITION  OF  KEBBI. 


KSBBI,  ACGORDINa  TO  ITS   PABTITION  BETWEEN  THE  EHFIRE  OF  SOKOTO  AND  THAT 

OF  OANDO. 

Garunta^n-Kebbi,  rdba-n-AltyUf 

That  portion  of  Kebbi  which  belongs  to  'Aliyu : 

Jekawadil,  Tdzo  (the  residence  of  Rufay,  a  younger  brother  of  Bello),  Dankalo, 
SiMme,  Gandi,  Koido,  Kalammi,  Bimi-n-Gungu,  Bubifche,  Angi,*  Tiggi,  Lelabn, 
Fadisifnko,  M^ra,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Sdkoto,  Dunday,  B.  Gdmash^  Se'bera  Cclose 
by  the  latter),  Punari,  Dang^di,  B.  Gaminda,  Bakale,  B.  Riiwa,  Bmji,  Gammagam- 
ma,  Lokkeawa  or  Lukuyawa,  Bodfnga,  B.  Mageb^hi,  Jaredi,  B.  Dandi,  Danchadi, 
Wababi,  B^do,  Fdro,  Sirgi,  As^re,  Gangam,  B.  Bnldi,  Shagari,  Gadariire,  BuloniCki, 
Eajiji,  J^bo,  Y^bo  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Sanina,  KaUngu,  Salahu,  Mand^rn, 
Baiwa,  Bankal  or  Dankala,  Gud^i,  Dukk^,  Bangawa,  Gudiim,  Rere,  Tiggi,  Bd- 
gura  on  the  N.  shore  of  gulbi-n-Kebt)i,  Katsini,  Kalilladan,  Dem^na  (near  Aiigi), 
Tiiwo-n-sdro  (W.  near  Aifgi),  Bangawa,  Kalang  (W.  of  Samna),  Matankari,  lU^a, 
Gajdre,  Dtltsi-n-Kiira,  Gankay  (E.  from  Aiigi),  B.-n-Che'ra,  B.  Yarendi,  Saasagirc, 
Bdnkan,  Diddibi,  Gannajiie,  Araba,  Darttye,  Ttfmmunf  (E.  of  Atfgi),  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Fissena,  one  of  them  inhabited  by  Syllebawa,  Gallujiul  garf-n-Sylleba- 
wa,  Ginnega,  BatQe  G.  Syllebawa,  O'ri,  Bdard,  Kubddo,  Laini,  GerteriCna  (E.  of 
Dankala),  Tuddd-Mank^ri,  Benkd  (Syllebawa),  Girabshi,  Kalamb^na  (W.  of  Sdko- 
to),  B.  G^ere  (Syllebdwa),  Hausdwa,  Dingadi  (Syllebawa),  Baddwa,  Gifmbi,  Ar- 
killa,  B.  Wasake  (Toronkdwa),  Danajiwa,  B.  Sdfe,  Akatukii,  R^in^  Shu'ni,  Damba, 
Bfyo  Sinsirga,  Bagar^wa,  Baregay,  Sangaldwa  (Syllebllwa),  Basoyf  (or  Bajoyi), 
B^mgi,  B.-n-Bod^ye,  B.  Wag^rro,  Dange,  Rddu,  Sabaddwa,  Sess^da,  G^ara,  Gan- 
tamd.  Limbo,  Dang^a,  Saruf^  Kntiftturif,  B.-n-Ginnegii,  Sifi^wa,  Jarddi,  Gingi- 
wa,  Kimba,  Chilgdri,  Alkaliji,  A'diga,  Bandingel,  B.-n-Mnsiiro,  Dagiwa,  Bumde- 
maunde  (the  great  slave  hamlet),  Fak^  Ddno,  BiSlbuli,  Woak^  (baki-n-diji :  on 
the  border  of  the  wilderness),  Zanzdmo,  B.-n-Sirahd,  Danehadi,  B.-n-Foro  (be- 
tween Sdkoto  and  Zdma :  mountainous),  B.-n-G£rgiri,  Gdjer^  Dangore,  Bido,  B.-n- 
Fakku  (on  the  rock),  B.  Pangalalla,  B.  Mdza,  Yakunitu  (all  W.  from  Sdkoto),  Gu- 


*  A6gi  and  M^,  the  principal  towns  of  Kebbi,  together  with  Koido.  were  destroyed  by  'Aliyu. 
A6gi  was  situated  N.  from  Sefiina,  the  same  distance  as  from  Qkwua.  to  86koto,  from  Argungo 
E.N.E.  eight  or  ten  miles.  Opposite  A^gi  the  dallul  Gaminda  joins  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi  from  the  N., 
and  along  it  lie  the  following  places :  Bimi-n-Oaminda,  B.  R6wa,  BalcAle,  Alkaliji,  Bizzer,  Saklbi- 
yire,  B.  Buldi,  M6za,  Baiy&wa,  Danlcal,  Bnbiiche,  doee  to  the  Junction,  and  about  eight  or  ten 
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dali,  Lab^ni,  G^demb^  Gir^hi,  Baidi,  Gdwaz^  (garf-n-Bonk^o),  B,>B-Mainin«i 
Gabdif  (W.  of  Gajilrc),  Loagdbi,  Machisi  (garf-n-Riiba),  Inniiine,  Ajoge,  B.-n-Gon- 
gilnge,  Kambam^  Gertarana,  Sur^me,  L^ka,  B.-n-Eilfild,  B.-n-Kdkilo  (now  djocrt^ 
ed),  Lokdko. 

I  hero  enumerate  the  towns  and  villages  along  the  pulbi-n-Zdma,  althoagh  only 
part  of  them  belong  to  KebbL  This  is  a  branch  which  joins  the  gulbi-n-Sukoto  as 
the  town  of  Gindf,  about  eight  miles  S.£.  from  and  opposite  Bunza,  and  is  eqiul  to 
it  in  the  quantity  of  water,  although  the  whole  vallej  (or  faddama)  is  said  not  to  be 
of  the  same  width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga,  you  pass  on  the  S.  side  of  the  rhrer 
the  town  of  Zdma,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  river,  and  is  situated  half  war 
between  A'nka  and  Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto;  starting  from 
Sdkoto  you  reach  Danchddi,  at  the  same  difstance  as  Wumo ;  thence  to  Magaji,  a 
long  night's  march  the  same  distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ;  from  here  2/Skdml, 
the  same  distance  as  Baba  from  Wumo ;  then  you  pass  Dan  Ganlnfa,  J^ka^  Bimi- 
n-Fellele,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river),  B.  Tuddt(  (stiU  in  the  territory  of 
Zdma),  B.  Eagali ;  B.  Gummi  (S.W.  from  the  river,  with  a  small  territory  of  hs 
own),  Gel^nge,  B.  Giissura  (in  the  territoiy  of  Gummi),  B.  Adin)ka,  B.  Gaiii,  Gir- 
kau  (the  first  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Dangan^m,  Bimi-n-Kebbe  (different  from 
Eebbi).  Along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  again  beginning  with  B.  Zoma :  Takare, 
Sabdnbimi,  B.  M^gaji,  B.  GaztCrra  (where  'Atiku,  the  predecessor  of  'Aliyu,  made  a 
foray),  Bifkkuru,  B.  Solli,  B.  Fanda,  B.  Kunda  (belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gum- 
mi), B.  Falamgiingu  (N.  of  Gairi) ;  from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a  short  distance.  It  is 
.  impossible  to  lay  down  the  river  from  these  data  with  accuracy.  Probably  not  all 
the  towns  have  been  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other  informatioii, 
between  A'nka  and  Tak^re,  which  lie  on  the  N.  bank,  there  are  Bimi-n-Tuddti  V£- 
ramf  and  Bunk^o,  and  between  Takiire  and  Gazilrra,  Dan  gardnfa  and  B.  M^sa. 

At  Birni-n-Zondu,  25  m.  from  Gindi,  the  m^yo-rann^  or  dhann^  (a  very  gen- 
eral name,  also  to  be  recognized  in  Clapperton's  Maiyarro),  or  fari-n-niwa,  joins  tbe 
gulbi-n-Sdkoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 

Garurua-n-Kebbi,  rdba-n-Khalilu, 

Towns  of  Kebbi  belonging  to  Khaliln,  as  far  as  they  are  inhabited  by  Hansawa 
and  Fiilbe  (or  Fellani) : 

The  chief  places  besides  Argdngu,  the  residence  of  the  rebel  chief^  and  tbe  centre 
of  the  pagan  worship  with  the  holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree),  called  *'  tunka,*'  are  Gan- 
do,  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  Tambawel,*  and  Jega;t  the  following  list  observes  a  certain 
topographical  order.     The  direction  (W.S.)  refers  to  Gando : 

Madadi,  Kdchi,  Fagha,  Magaji-n-kkda,  Kaiiri-n-ladin,  K.  Mamman^di,  Mangadi, 
Gr^furu,  Margay,  Rafi-n-bauna,  Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  Dod^-n-gilssnma,  M«f?<tma,  Kds- 
gari,  B^  Bagari,  Gumbaye  (E.  of  Gando),  Yeldngu,  B.  Magu,  B.  Kdldi  (W.),  ligi 
(W.);  Gdra-n-Dahawa  (S.),  Gdrar-n-Kiittudii,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shimferf,  B.  M^ 
Bagida,  Rafi-n-dordwa  (all  of  them  S.);  Gerge,  Bazay,  Chimhflka  (between  Alira 
and  Jega),  Gumbi-n-d^ri  (between  Aliru  and  Al^u),  M^Oiss^  Dancha  (dose  to  it 
Ddgo-n-ddji),  Mamangdma  (all  of  them  S.  between  Gondu  and  Gindi) ;  Kuriyi, 
Mariida,  Kos&i,  Babanidi  (£.),  Lokcr^nga,  Kilgga-n-dawa,  Bumbdki,  B.  lUwa, 
Kalambaina  stjfwa  (between  Gondu  and  Tambawel,  at  present  deserted),  Kalam- 
baina  sdbwa ;  Ydle  (W.,  to  the  £.  of  Klunbasa),  B.  Ydmama  (W.  of  Gondu,  ckae  to 
Kalgo),  Kamba  gar£-n-'Abd  e'  SaUmi,  Sambawa,  B^ikaya  (closo  to  Madochi  on  the 
River  Gindi,  E.  of  Birni-n-Gindi),  Lets^da  (near  Gondu),  Sobaki  (between  Gondii 
and  Argiingu),  Ambdrsa  (between  Argtingu  and  Zdro),  Diitsiel  (£.  of  Gondu),  Di> 
l^am  (N.),  Dinau  (N.  on  the  faddama-n-Argiingu),  Ujariyd  (E.  of  Ambuisa,  be- 
tween this  and  Argilngu),  B.  Kdsoru  (between  Argilngu  and  Zdro),  Zdro  or  J^^gara 
( W.  of  Gondu),  Kalhul-ladan  (£.  of  GulmaX  Guhna  (on  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi),  KalHol 
Mamma  Yidi,  Bimi-n-Gat^igo,  B.  Madara  (close  to  Gulma),  Sdwa  (N.  of  GonduX 
Zazagawa,  Kdkos^  (on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  'Ahyu  and  KhalHu,  and  com- 
manding the  ford  between  Gulma  and  Argiingu,  therefore  called  "  serki-n-nia"), 
A'damangutta  (W.  of  Sdwa),  B.  Bunga,  B.  Momanga  (where  natron  is  gathered), 

*  T&mbairel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  leumed  Bokhirl,  at  present  that  of  hb  son  'Omira, 
two  days  N.  from  Y6na.  Near  T&mbawel  Alim.  Y4bo,  two  days  £.  of  Binii-n-KdiiU,  nsUane 
of  Mohammed  Kyello,  with  the  title  of  **  Serki-n-KebbL" 

t  Jiya,  a  very  important  place  S.E.  from  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  at  the  same  dfatanoe  a«  Sdkoto  fran 
Wnmo ;  going  there  fh>m  Gando,  jon  pass  the  night  in  Aliro,  whence  the  distance  to  Jin  h  tbe 
same  as  that  ftom  Wurno  to  Bamurna.  Jcga  is  the  residence  of  Miislemo,  a  grandeon  oPAbd  e* 
Bal'm. 
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Sifru  (E.  of  Bunza,  on  the  f^ulbi,  with  a  very  white  kind  of  salt) ;  B.  Greggi,  B.  Kilka, 
Tilli,  Zogirma,  Gotomo,  Aluwasa,  Fdlinde,  Ligi  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Kitm- 
basa,  Ambiirsa,  B.  Tari,  Giilarob^,  B.  Laga,  Kardi,  Zoro,  Hammahi,  Ddgo-n-d^lji, 
Randali,  Fulmungani,  Kenni,  Giwa-tazo,  Maizamma,  Kera,  B.  Gindi,  Kimba,  Al^n, 
Jadadi,  Kalgo,  Maddochi,  Romo,  Dammadi,  B.  Kaya,  Barga,  U'mbutu,  Girkau, 
Zabga  (close  to  the  frontier  of  Zdma) ;  back  from  Kebbi,  Kola,  Jiiggunl,  Diggi,  Mu- 
tubari,  Banganna,  Samaa,  Maidehini,  Giradi,  Raba,  Sabo-n-birni,  Basaora,  Matan- 
kari  (all  these  on  the  faddama-n-Kebbi). 

Sections  of  the  Fdllani-n-Kebbi :   «* 

Njdbtangkoyen,  Jogadinkoyen,  Mag^jiankoyen,  Beyfnkoyen^  Ter^be,  Jarltngan- 
koyen,  Kalinkoyen,  Dfkankoyen  (the  first  tribe  of  the  Fillbe  who  immigrated  into 
Kebbi),  Mudibankoyen,  Gilndarunkoyen,  Tarasankoyen,  Kamakankoyen  (regarded 
as  the  most  warlike  among  these  tribes),  Gilmborunkoyen,  De'gelankoyen,  Tafitiran- 
koyen  (from  Tafara,  near  Gandi),  Tammankoyen,  Jennankoyen. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Dendina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  tbe  province  of  Kebbi. 


APPENDIX  V. 

PART  L 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OF  DE'NDINA. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Dendina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Ye'la,*  the  principal  place  of  Dendina,  at  present  the  residence  of  a  rebel  chief. 
See  what  I  have  said,  p.  9^0 ;  G2iya,t  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  most  impor- 
tant market-place  of  De'ndina ;  Kalimmadhf  (Kalimmori) ;  Tara ;  Tanda ;  Komba, 
an  Important  place  for  crossing  the  river ;  Karim^mma ;  San^fin^  junction  ^f  the 
gnlbi-n-Sokoto ;  D^be ;  Kilsara ;  Daki-n-garf,  Bimi-n-Zagha,  Fon^  three  impor- 
tant towns,  very  flonrishing  in  former  times ;  Fingilla ;  Kengakoye,  formerly  very 
important;  Kamba;  Tiinnnga;  B. Kokkoba;  B. Dole;  Banamak^fo;  Chitso;  B^- 
way;  Matankari;  Kainlki,  with  a  wonderful  tree  (an  idol?) ;  B.  Sengdu,  with  salt, 
close  to  Slim ;  B.  Ginga,  with  salt ;  Bakoshi,  with  salt,  which  is  boiled  here ;  D^n- 
den^  salt-work,  baki-n-golbi,  on  the  bank  of  the  I'sa ;  Sh^be  or  S^be,  salt ;  K^ji, 
Jakwa,  Tanro,  Bendu,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi ;  Bimi-n-Lanne ;  Girro ;  Zon- 
do;  B.-n-Bdda;  Jawarubaki-n-Kwara;  Aljennire;  B.  K^taru,  between  Kdji  and 
Fon^ ;  Ungwa  M'allem,  east  of  Siko ;  Koifa,  east  of  Giro ;  Shfba,  east  of  Bendu  on 
the  Kw^a ;  Baindi,  between  the  Kwara  and  the  fi&ddama  Silm ;  B.  Zondu,  near 
B.  Slim;  Banim^tte;  Lina;  Sdluld  baki-n-Fogha ;  B.  Rfya  baki-n-F<5gha ;  Bani- 
gagli)  on  the  Kwara ;  Ddde,  on  the  Kwira ;  B.  Alahfnne ;  B.  T^re,  all  these  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kwara,  E.  and  S.E.  of  G^ya;  B.  D6nub!^ni  (almost  deserted);  B. 
Kangnuiiwel,  between  G^ya  and  Dole ;  Ny^nsam^  south  of  Yelu  baki-n-F6gha ; 
Latakirri,  between  Bunza  and  Fogha ;  Geza,  in  the  wilderness  between  Bnnza  and 
Fingilla ;  Tormushi  baki-n-F6gha,  south  of  D^e ;  Rilma  baki-n-Fogha ;  Jdkwa ; 
S^owd,  between  Bunza  and  Zogirma ;  B.  Gdde ;  Siri,  west  of  Gdde ;  Ged^,  on  a 
mountain  in  the  faddama,  between  Ilede  abd  Zogirma ;  B.  Tarrikortt,  east  of  Bak- 
way ;  K^ia,  south  of  Tarrikorti ;  J^riya,  north  of  K^ia ;  Bajunl,  south  of  J^riya ; 
B.  I'ssedd,  between  Bakway  and  Giro;  Kola,  baki-n-fiddama ;  Toddnl,  east  of 
Bakway,  S.E.  of  Tarrikor^;  Hdre  [Ildre?],  east  of  Sdnx,  baki-n-£^dama ;  Ka|ie- 
bdka,  north  of  Silru ;  Ballebombori,  on  the  Kw^a,  half  a  day  east  of  G^va ;  Kaija- 
^  t^me,  on  the  Kw^ra,  S.E.  of  Ballebdmbori ;  Dnmtinde,  once  destroyed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Zdma;  Dodlre,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  KaijatlLme ;  Sdnkoro,  west  of  Z&- 

*  Y^Ui,  one  day  tram  Zoginna  through  forest,  one  day  W.  from  Bonsa,  south  of  the  former  road, 
and  about  8  m.  8.  of  KalUul,  on  the  dallul  F6gha. 

From  Y<llu  to  G&ya,  one  day  S.W.,  passing  through  the  following  places :  Bamha,  a  large  hamlet, 
Kahinjaniiwa,  Fatag.^su,  RAwa-n-kangwa  Zagdi^ji,  P^de-bodt^i,  a  hamlet  of  i'^be,  or  rather  Zar- 
gdbe ;  then  Uimi-n-G-»ya. 

From  Y61n  to  Yituri,  F.S.E.,  S  short  days.  Fon&,  formerly  a  large  town,  which  gave  its  name  to 
a  whole  province ;  Kfisard ;  Windef&da ;  Besadc&ttn,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Y&ari ; 
Shenga:  BAwaal;  T5ndi;  Bimi-n-Yiuri. 

t  Between  G4ya  and  Kirotfishi,  another  town  higher  up  the  Niger,  about  15  m.  S.  from  Say,  lie 
the  following  places  :  Tara,  Fan^flni^.  and  B6ngagd.  At  Klrot^shi,  the  rafi-n-Zab  rml,  which  skirU 
the  cast  side  of  T^mkala,  Joins  the  I  sa,  or  Niger. 
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gha ;  B.  A'ngana ;  B.  Wagguru,  on  an  island  in  the  river ;  B.  Niyaila,  on  the  m- 
er;  B.  Zaghay,  on  the  river;  Biila,  S.E.  of  Zaghay;  Ubinga;  B.  Ydgmnu,  on  an 
island  as  large  as  Egga,  and  accessible  by  a  ford  in  snmmer;  Gnllingare,  S.E.  of 
Ydgnmn ;  Dabbdje ;  B.  Mongottere,  on  an  island ;  B.  Sdka,  between  Jc»kwa  and 
Turo  on  the  river ;  B.  Kormissa,  between  Raha  and  Bunza ;  Sdmbila ;  KuDwa,  an 
island,  uiL.ny  Fiilbe;  B.  Gabailo,  on  the  river;  B.  Tutubara,  on  the  river  S.W.  of 
Dodime ;  Kojangu ;  Chiwa,  in  the  faddama  west  of  Tutilbar^ ;  Jdngnl,  in  the  fUd- 
dama;  B.  Gerkwa,  on  the  Kwtfra,  S.E.  of  Diiki-n-gari,  once  the  residence  of  a  kin^ 
of  Kebbi,  who  fled  before  the  King  of  Zanfara^  B.  Kamag^me,  south  of  Zagha ;  R 
Jiigadi,  north  of  Fon^ ;  B.  Dania,  on  the  river  between  Kaha  and  Nyanga ;  B.  Ka- 
nia,  on  the  faddama,  a  rocky  eminence  with  plenty  of  del^  palms ;  B.  Kiria,  on 
the  ford  where  the  river  is  crossed  to  116  (baki-n-maik^tare-n  116) ;  B.  Modibcji, 
on  the  river ;  Kifllwa,  in  the  Kw^ra,  biradam  gungu ;  Gungu-n-Gaya  ( Aketekif). 
island  of  G^ya ;  B,  Dordwa,  between  Gaya  and  Tara,  nearer  to  the  former,  on  the 
river;  B.  BaMa,  on  the  Kw^ra,  a  small  and  populous  town;  B.  Buldi,  between 
Gaya  and  Kengakoye;  B.  Maddochi  or  K^hi,  south  of  Tifnunga,  On  the  Kwira; 
B.  Kattika,  south  of  Sfko,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kwara,  ^ith  plenty  of  river  horses ; 
B.  Yaay,  on  the  Kwara,  F^ani-n-Jogad£wa ;  B.  Beli,  at  a  short  distance  north  of 
Y6gnmu ;  B.  Kiirufa,  also  called  Jamde  and  Mnnday,  on  the  faddama  of  the  Kwi- 
ra ;  B.  Bokki-bod^i  (bokki  means  baobabs),  east  of  Bakway,  many  F^ani ;  B. 
Rufani,  close  on  the  west  side  of  Stfru ;  B.  Gojia,  called  B.  Biriji  by  the  Fiflbe,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river  of  Bunza ;  B.  Fdnia,  on  the  same  water ;  B.  Kns^ge,  west 
of  Bakoshi,  between  it  and  Mat^nkari,  south  of  Bunza ;  Dembul,  between  Jinga 
and  Bunza,  west  of  Kenmssa ;  Sh^ma,  south  of  Bunza ;  B.  I'ssafay,  south  of  Bun- 
za, with  much  agriculture;  B.  Bokki  r^  south  of  Bunza;  B.  Difkkishi  on  a  r6fi,  be- 
tween Gdza  and  Fingflla ;  B.  Kdkadd,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  D^be ;  B.  Kaiiya, 
east  of  Kiikado,  south  of  Zogfrma ;  B.  O'wa,  on  an  eminence  overhanging  a  water 
with  crocodiles,  east  of  Kariya ;  B.  Belaide,  south  of  O'wa ;  B.  Bamba,  south  of 
Y^u ;  Kahinjanawa,  south  of  Bamba,  east  of  D^be ;  Bifnu,  east  of  Kahinjanawa ; 
Waurta,  between  D^  and  Gaya ;  Bowa,  west  of  Giro ;  Babd-abtf,  bet\i'een  Benda 
and  Giro ;  Bark^i  or  Kalgo,  between  Tdro  and  Giro,  on  a  ford  of  the  river;  Blla- 
mo,  south  of  Jdkwa,  between  it  and  Gfro ;  Yandenidwel,  formerly  a  hamlet,  now  a 
town  in  the  faddama;  BdloptKssi,  south  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Giro; 
GoljiU^hi,  on  the  Kw^ra. 

Towns  inhabited  or  colonies  founded  by  Dendi  or  Songhtof^  on.  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  country  o/Barba  or  Burgu. 
lid,  beyond  the  I'sa,  one  day  from  Bilsa ;.  Ganf ;  Lold ;  Birni-n-SlEmiya,  a  Son- 
ghay  colony,  one  day  S.W.  of  lid,  on  the  GUSru,  a  shallow  branch  joining  the  Ew^ 
ra ;  Takku,  one  day  south  from  Slimiya ;  the  inhabitants  have  vindicated  their  in- 
dependence against  the  Ftflbe ;  Sh^^una,  at  no  great  distance  W.N.  W.  from  Tak- 
ku;  Derenna,  S.W.  of  Shegnn^;  Ifinna,  south  of  Der^nna;  St(gn,  residence  of  an 
independent  governor;  UdHlo;  Gari-n-Danga,  Lord  of  G^ndane;  B.  Girris;  Yan- 
taU;  B.  Taru;  B.  Gesserd;  L^ffag^  west  of  Ber^wuay;  B.  Bifttul^  east  of  lid; 
B.  Ftrttuftfttu,  west  of  Biittuld ;  B.  Kdchi,  west  of  Futtufdttn,  inhabited  by  people 
called  Koi-jebaba,  subjects  of  the  Governor  of  Grilya ;  B.  Grenne,  on  the  Kwara,  rich 
in  dordwa-trees ;  B.  Btfri,  on  the  Kwara,  east  of  Genne ;  B.  Bailil,  on  a  rocky  em- 
inence on  the  KwlUra ;  B.  B^oye,  west  of  Tanda,  south  of  the  Kwira ;  B.  Somsnm, 
south  of  the  Kwara,  which  separates  it  from  Giya ;  B.  Firma. 

I  here  add  the  itinerary  of  the  track  from  Sdkoto  to  Komba  on  the  Niger,  which 
was  the  common  route  of  travelers  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  will  show  the  situa- 
tion of  several  places  mentioned  in  this  and  a  former  Appendix. 
Day.  « 

1st.  Tdzo,  open  place,  having  passed  the  gnlbi-n-Sdkoto. 

2d.  Katimmi,  territory  of  KhalHu. 

3d.  Aifgi,  walled  place,  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  water-course  navigaUe  in 
the  rainy  season. 

4th.  Kinari,  in  the  same  valley. 

5th.  Gulma,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  moontain,  skirted  on  the  east  side  by  a  faddama. 

6th.  Siwa,  rich  in  corn. 

7th.  Kaikayagi,  a  village  skirted  on  the  south  side  by  a  faddama. 

8th.  Kttka,  bimi,  with  a  faddama  on  the  south  side. 

9th.  Dl^i  (wilderness ;  no  town). 
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i>ay. 

10th.  DA^  birnt 

11th.  Y^u,  birni,  in  the  valley  of  Fogha,  where  salt  is  found. 
12th.  Tunga,  a  hamlet  on  a  faddama,  with  plen^  of  rice  and  fish. 
13th.  Sdnehina,  on  a  fl^dama  or  backwater  of  the  Kwara. 

14th.  Komba,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kw^ra,  which  you  here  cross.     The  latter 
places,  beginning  with  Debe,  inhabited  by  Songhay  or  Jermlibe. 

PART   II. 

A  FEW  REMAKKS  ON  THE  PROVINCE  OF  YA'URI,  AND  ON  THOSE  OF  MA'URI  AND 

ZABEltMA. 

Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  bf  KhaUlu,  granted  im^na  to  Dan- 
Ay,  a  Nyifawi  by  birth,  who  ruled  Yiuri  for  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
fori,  who  governs  Y^uri  at  the  present  time. 

The  annual  tribute  which  Y£uri  pays  to  Gando  consists  of  500  shirts,  and  from 
thirty  to  fif^y  slaves,  while  that  of  Niipe  consists  of  1000  shirts  and  300  slaves. 

I  wiU  hero  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Niipe  or  Nyffl.  The  northern 
frontier  of  Kdpe  or  Nyffi  is  F^hi ;  the  eastern  bvder  toward  Gwari  is  Lfffe ;  the 
southern  one,  Kuro,  toward  Yiiguchi  and  Biinu.  The  large  town  Charagi,  inhab- 
ited half  by  Yorubawa,  half  by  NyfFi&wa,  is  two  days  from  Bi&ba  by  way  of  Kar^kari. 
It  is  the  Yorubawa  who  call  the  Nifpe  people  Tapa.  The  Nyffawa  themselves  call 
the  H^us^wa,  Kenchi,  and  the  Fiflbe,  Goy.  The  H^us^wa  call  the  Nyffawa,  as  well 
as  some  other  related  tribes,  Baibay.  The  rivulet  or  fiiddama  called  Kontagdra 
separates  the  territory  of  the  Ab^wa  or  Ebb^wa  from  that  of  Niipe,  while  on  the 
other  side  it  borders  upon  Yiiuri.  On  the  Kontagdra  is  the  large  town  Kiira,  be- 
longing to  the  Kambari.  The  Ab^wa  live  especially  on  the  Maig^tra,  are  said  to 
have  an  idiom  of  their  own,  and  are  armed  exclusively  with  arrows.  The  people 
of  Niipe  Proper  are  exclusively  cavaky. 

Principal  towns  and  villages  in  the  province  of  YlKuri,  beginning  from  Bessekiit- 
tu :  Shenga,  Kakat^,  Dukkn,  B.  Y^uri,  Gangwo,  Sawasi,  Tondi,  Funtu-n-diichi, 
Fombo,  Sombo,  A'rgidi,  Shubbono,  Rttbako,  B&g^d4,  Mofongi,  Lilchi,  Mochip^ 
Ngaski,  A'gur^  O'baka  (large  place),  Berway,  Kw<^ne,  Zente,  Mojinga,  all  near  to 
B.  Yauri ;  Mdfilo  (domain  of  the  heir  apparent  or  ^^  dan  serkl,"  half  a  day  east  from 
Yiuri^,  Wara  (a  place  of  embarkation,  **  bdki-n-makdtare,"  on  the  Kwira),  Jat^wn, 
Kawoje,  between  Yiiuri  and  a  place  called  Dandi  Fellani ;  Bokki-jilrunl,  Lanne, 
Sonwuay,  Diichi-  or  Ddtsi-n-Miri.  Now  follow  the  islands,  or  "giingu,"  in  the 
river,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  K^bari :  Shishiya,  Bdpiya,  Gab^o.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  independent  kimbari  are  Bejo,  B^to,  Fantandichi,  A'chira, 
Sh^beno,  lUba-n-Ki^bari,  Ubakka. 

I  here  add  the  seats  of  three  particular  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Y^u- 
ri :  the  Bangi,  between  Y£uri  and  Kotdrkoshe ;  the  Shengawa  in  Jakwa,  between 
Y(iuri  and  Hadsa '  and  the  Dek^rkeri,  settled  in  Tab(^  Zitro,  Bangexyatllwa,  and  in 
Kagaye. 

From  Bukza  to  Yausz. 

(a.)  Western  road. 
Day. 

1st.  Tsim. 

2d.  Allelil,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

3d.  D^ji,  perhaps  the  word  meaning  wilderness ;  no  town, 
4th.  Gangu  (gifngu,  "the  island"  [on  the  Kwira?]). 
5th.  Ydnri. 

(6.)  Eastern  road. 
Day. 
1st.  Bussukilttu,  according  to  this  information,  a  village  of  Kebbi ;  but  generally 

regarded  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yiuri. 
2d.  Eiisartt,  Iving  on  the  other  side  of  a  rivulet  called  Gulbi-n-Chiiso ;  here  you 
sleep  when  the  river  is  full  of  water,  the  crossing  of  it  occupying  a  long  time ; 
else  proceed,  and  halt  in  Zango-n-diimmia. 
3d.  Gangwo. 
4th.  Yiuri. 

I  here  give,  as  I  have  no  other  place,  a  short  itinerary  from  Yauri  to  Eotil-XL- 
kilra,  or  rather  Eoti-n-kord. 

Vol.  in.— Ss 
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Day. 

1st.  "Rig&d&f  belonging  to  the  territoiy  of  Yiuzi 
2d.  A  hamlet  of  the  Kdmbari. 

dd.  Kota-n-kord,  a  place  larger  than  Z£nder,  under  the  dominion  of  "EJitaesuL,  witb 
a  daily  market. 

ZABE'RMA. 

The  proTince  of  Zab^rma  or  Z^rma  ( Jerma)  is  bordered  toward  the  sontliwest  by 
the  Niger,  toward  the  south  by  the  province  of  Dendina  and  the  district  of  Tamki^ 
la,  and  toward  the  southeast  by  the  province  of  Miuri.  Its  northern,  cxr  rather 
northwestern  border  can  not  be  well  defined  with  the  insufficient  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  that  quarter ;  although  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  district  of  I'nuiu- 
nan,  which  lies  between  the  former  and  Kidal,  the  province  of  the  Debb^Ekal,  or  tie 
Benil  Selcki,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  rsoe  of 
Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but  apparently  of  a  degraded  and  mixed  character,  who 
give  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  provinoe,  the  nanif 
Ch^ggazar,  which,  however,  seems  to  attach  to  one  locality  in  particular;  the  peopk 
of  this  tract  appear  to  have  a  cMef  of  their  own  named  Hatta.  The  covntrj^  vitk 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  open  places,  appears  scarcely  to  have  any  centres  of  t 
settled  population,  and  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  seems  to  be  the  broad  val- 
ley, rich  in  natron,  which  intersects  the  province.  (See  Itineraries  in  the  note*; 
The  trees  most  common  in  the  province  are  the  g<5reba  or  difm  palm,  the  £kkoni, 
and  the  g'ad,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  girt  by  fine  tamarind>trees.  This  pror. 
ince  is  also  famous  on  account  of  its  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  is  for  this  reason  fre- 
quented also  by  a  good  many  sections  of  the  Fif  Ibe  or  F^ani  during  some  nunrthi 
of  the  year,  if  the  state  of  the  land  is  favorable,  even  the  cattle  of  the  F^Uani-n- 
Eitsena  pasturing  in  that  country. 

I  here  give  a  list  of  the  sections  of  the  Fulhe  or  FdUani  who  usually  pasture  here. 

F^lani-n-Zab^rma : 

JelgcJbe,  D^mbubd,  Kurm^  Sen(nankoye,  Mddibankoye,  W^be,  FTttuga,  Kihin- 
gankoyen,  Kiflasankoyen,  J^borinkoyen,  Chenb^ngankoyen,  Dlireankoyen,  Fuma- 
k^t  B^liyankoyen,  Ttikankoyen,  Kiidurankoyen,  GargtCnga. 

The  Fdllani-n-Hausa  call  all  those  countrymen  of  theirs  who  are  scattered  orer 
these  western  districts  by  the  nickname  Men^nnata  Hdusare  (properly,  ^'I  do  not 
understand  Hiiusa"),  proving  by  such  a  name,  which  is  an  opprobrium  to  them- 
selves, their  own  loss  of  nationality,  and  that  they,  although  Fiilbe,  usaally  addres 
their  own  people  more  in  HiCusa  than  in  their  own  idiom,  the  Fnlftllde  language. 

List  of  Places  in  MA'UBI  or  AHEWA'. 
Zormakoye  (residence  of  a  special  governor),  Lokoye  (the  capital  of  the  pgnmnee 

*1.  ryfTirmrif.nTTin  Iffjf,  irTirnj  rr  irinifinff  f^^ri^.  IVy  iriiy  f\f  llfitwii  rfnit  riili<1rMiii.  tn  IWmimla 

Day. 

let.  K6ko0h6. 

fid.  Ditobog^l,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Mtori  or  A'tvwL 
8d.  Dammana. 

4th.  KarAkarA,  at  the  western  frontier  of  A'revL 

lyth.  Ferg^sa,  village  of  elephant-hunters,  the  flnt  place  (maftiD  of  Zab£nna. 
6th.  Tembekire. 
7th.  D680,  open  capital  of  Zabdrma ;  residence  of  D&fid,  son  of  HamaamBlkara,  during  flwperied 

of  mf  Joomey  independent     Besides  him,  then  seenu  to  be  another  chief  In  y^v*i~ 

named  Hammam  Jymma.    From  here  direction  8.  or  S.E. 
8th.  Y^i,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  broad  dallol  B^eo  or  Bosso,  vbkh  eomes  from  KArikj,  sai 

rqjoins  the  Kwira  at  Kirotishi ;  It  is  full  of  natron,  bat  along  the  bocder  of  the  valkj  there 

are  wells  of  fresh  water  one  Ikthom  in  depth. 
9th.  TAmkala. 

S.  Indteation  cfa  route  from  Yhd  to  Kiufay^  in  vorp  long  mattha  in  aN.W.  dbreetkm  mtemf  Us 

natron  vauey. 

let  Station.  T^glmzar  or  Ch^ggaxar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  dallol,  at  levenl  miles*  distance,  sad 
evidently  EL  or  N.E.  frt>m  IX^so.  The  data  furnished  by  Mohammed  el  Wmhd  are  of  the  at* 
most  importance,  and  folly  conflrmed.  Jdrma  (Zab£rma)  on  the  rights  vrMbUy  S.E.,  of  Te- 
ghaaar,  and  extending  down  to  the  very  border  of  the  Klrer  KwAra  :  Teshasar,  on  the  con- 
trary, throe  days  from  the  river,  through  a  barren  deseit  frill  of  wild  beasts,  eai.  the  deep 
stream  running  at  half  a  day's  distance. 

fid  Station.  I'mmanan,  likewise  on  the  western,  or  rather  northwestern  aide  of  the  daSoL 

8d  Station.  Kurfiiy. 
t  Whether  tlie  name  of  this  tribe  has  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  pfovlnee  Fendi^  to 

the  west  of  Timb6ktn,  I  can  not  say.    Mr.  Cooley  snggests  to  me  that  It  may  nave  sobm  rdattoato 

theMandingo. 
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in  fonner  times),  Gfwaje,  Dtfmaxia  or  Dammina,  Tiwel]J(Je  (S^beri),  Gombora,  Bir- 
ni-n-M^iiri,  B^  (with  caverns),  Gilewa,  Deg^i,  Sikari,  Biki-n-diltsi,*  Loga. 


APPENDIX  YL 

INFORMATION  WITH  REGABD  TO  THE  PROVINCES  OF  GURMA,  MO'SI,  AND  TOMBO. 

The  whole  triangle  interposed  between  the  Niger  toward  the  north,  and  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Eastern  Mandlngoes  or  Wingartiwa  toward  the  sooth,  appears  to  be  in- 
habited by  a  single  race  of  people,  whose  language,  aUhongh  thej  are  divided  into 
several  different  states  and  nations,  nevertheless  appears  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  same  stock.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  race  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
whole  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  and  that  this  tract  may  have  been  wrested  from 
them  in  later  times  by  the  Songhay  and  the  Mandingoes,  especially  that  section  of 
the  latter  which  is  generally  called  Bambara.  These  are  the  Gurma  toward  the 
N.R,  the  Tombo  toward  the  N.W.,  and  between  them  the  Mosi,  or,  as  they  appear 
to  call  themselves.  More.  Gurma,  also,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  indigenous  name 
^  which  those  people  designate  themselves,  but  is,  I  think,  of  Songhay  origin. 
The  Gurma,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
appear  to  have  lost  almost  their  whole  independence  and  nationality,  the  Songhay 
conquering  from  them  great  part  of  their  territory,  and  wasting  the  remainder  by 
continuous  predatoiy  expeditions ;  but  the  former  seem  to  have  recovered  part  of 
their  strength  since  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters,  who 
followed  upon  the  heels  of  the  Songhay,  and  who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements 
all  along  the  great  high  road  from  MiSsina  to  H^usa,  having  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  latter  province  from  very  remote  times.  The  strongest  among  these 
pagan  kingdoms  five  centuries  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the 
Mdsi,  although  the  country  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  almost  to- 
tally independent  of  each  other,  and  paying  only  some  slight  homage  to  the  ruler 
of  the  principality  of  Woghodogd.  The  Mdsi  are  called  Morba  (perhaps  originally 
Mdre-b^  hi  being,  as  Mr.  Cooley  informs  me,  a  formative  of  personal  nouns  in  the 
Mandingo  language)  by  the  Biimbara.  They  themselves' give  peculiar  names  to  the 
tribes  around  them,  calling  the  Fiilbe,  Chilmlgo;  the  Songhay,  Mar^nga;  the  Gur- 
ma, Bimba;  the  Wangara,  Taur^arga;  the  Hiusa  peo^e,  Ztogord;  the  Asanti  or 
Asianti,  Santi  The  inhabitants  of  Gurma  call  the  Hl^ustfwa,  Jongoy;  but  the 
name  of  the  Fiflbe  they  have  changed  only  veiy  slightly,  calling  them  Fuljo  in  the 
singular,  Fulga  in  the  plural  form.  The  Bambara  give  to  the  A'swl^nek  or  Swa- 
nfnki  the  name  Marka.  With  regard  to  the  line  of  Mandingo  or  Wangara  settle- 
ments, which  extend  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract  fdong  the  tenth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  I  shall  say  more  farther  on.  I  will  here  only  remark  that 
Mr.  Cooley  (**  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,'*  p.  79)  seems  to  have  been  right  in  his  sup- 
position respecting  the  original  settlements  of  that  eminent  African  race. 

Besides  the  nationalities  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  tract  described  several 
smaller  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  affinity  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  especially 
as  the  names  are  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  traders :  Tuksawa,  Gunlnga,  Ba- 
stoga,  well  known  also  from  other  sources,  with  the  chief  places  L^rabu  and  Tan- 
gay,  the  Susamga,  Samgay,  Kintanti,  Kirkardf,  Chdkoshl,  whose  chief  place,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  seems  to  be  Gambia,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
country ;  Choks^wa  is  probably  only  the  Hausa  form  of  Chdkoshf. 

The  Tombof  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  in  former  times,  extending  proba- 
bly to  the  very  banks  of  the  Niger  at  Timbilktu,  and  became  known  to  the  Portu- 
.  guese  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  having  still,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  constituted  an  important  political  power,  they  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  severely  by  the  continu^  attacks  of  the  Fiflbe,  who  have  invaded  their  territoiy 
from  two  different  quarters  at  the  same  time — ^from  Masina  toward  the  N.W.,  and 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  whDe  this  town  ia  mentloDed  in  that  excellent  litUe  geograpbioal  trea- 
tise of  Mohammed  ben  A'hmed  M^ini,  appended  to  Captain  Clapperton's  Second  Travels,  p.  838,  as 
belonging  to  the  ootmtry  or  district  of  Emanoo,  none  of  the  other  towns  of  Miiuri  which  I  have  enn- 
meimted  are  there  named,  with  the  exception  of  Lokoye  (Ln^koo-yow),  bnt  in  their  stead  fonr  others 
of  which  I  heard  nothing.  But  those  places  which  then  were  the  most  considerable  may  have  been 
since  either  greatly  rednoed,  or  even  destroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohammed^s  Emanoo 
is  the  district  rmmanan,  mentioned  by  me  as  lying  between  T^i^iaiar  and  UivaL 

t  The  Tombo  call  the  Songhay  "  Jennawelam.** 
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from  Gilgdji  toward  the  N.E.,  the  latter  province  being  entirefy  wrested  from 
them,  so  that  they  hare  lost  all  national  independence,  althoogh  they  stiU  retain  a 
large  territory  of  about  150  miles  in  eyerv  direction.  I  will  here  at  once  proceed  to 
communicate  the  little  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to 
them,  in  order  then  to  subjoin  a  network  of  routes  which  will  constitute  a  fair 
framework  whereupon  to  lay  down,  in  an  approximate  manner,  the  topography  of 
Gurma  and  Mdsi. 

The  country  of  the  Tombo  at  present  extends  from  the  prorince  of  Gilg^  in  the 
N.E.,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  same  race,  and 
Dwentsa  in  the  N.,  and  from  near  Konna  toward  the  N.  W.,  to  the  tenitoiy  of  Bc- 
nendifgu,  or  country  of  the  Beni,  in  the  S.,  and  to  that  of  Yadega  in  the  S.E. 
From  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  separated  by  the  territory  of  the  UiiMi  and  TSndgd. 
who,  however,  evidently  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  region  thus  included  is  mountainous,  the  central  part  more  lerel,  and 
clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tamarind  and  other  trees.  The  chief  place  of  the 
whole  territory  is  said  to  be  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  GUgdji,  and  fifiecD 
from  Danmiaj^  a  place  on  the  road  to  Woghodogd,  nine  days  from  Sofara ;  and 
the  next  in  importance  are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villages :  Kfnge,  oae 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  Kiija,  Naytoma,  Hdnduk,  Dfmbili,  Kong,  Sbule, 
A'nmiala,  Kdmmogam,  Sh<5go,  Kaulu,  Yelme,  Kul,  Tiyangu,  Shanger,  Wddlbif  (ap- 
parently inhabited,  at  least  partly,  by  Mandingoes),  Kana,  Andifl,  Gfmle,  I'nde,  Ka- 
war,  FanjAkara,  Kommaige,  Tamtdngo,  Mdwe,  T£mmin,  Ulifl.  All  these  plaoe» 
or  towns  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  have  each  its  own  chief. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  illustrating  the  geography  of  Gfirma  and 
Mdsi.  But  I  must  first  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Duncan's  route  from  Abdme  to  Ada- 
fndia,*  or,  as  he  writes,  Adda-foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  coincide  partly  with  the 
region  here  described  by  myself.  This  route  of  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  found,  in  course 
of  time,  to  contain  a  few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  impossible  far 
an  African  traveler  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Dnncan  did, 
who  one  day  counts  his  journey  at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles,  f  It  is  not  dear 
from  his  journal  whether  the  population  of  the  places  visited  by  him  be  Mandhtgo 
or  Fulfiilde,  although  it  appears  to  be  evident,  from  certain  hints  which  he  throws  oat, 
that  he  supposes  it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements ;%  but,  in  reaUty,  the  more  nottb- 
em  part  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  him  is  entirely  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Siq>- 
posing  the  population  of  the  country  thus  traversed  consisted  of  Fellita  or  Fiflbe,  h 
seems  very  unlikely  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspicious,  should  allow  a  traveler 
to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stoppages.  Moreover,  I  doubt  very  maeh 
whether  in  any  of  the  countries  hereabout  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  be  ftmnd 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo,  and  whether  the  sugar-cane  and  oil-palm 
grow  there.  I  have  not  been  able  to  connect  any  of  the  towns  between  Aasafdda 
and  Aditfudfa,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  with  my  itineraries,  nay,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  or  become  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  places;  but 
this  I  leave  to  future  travelers  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I  now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Komba  on  the  Niger  to  Sanstone  Mangfao,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  the  country  of  Gurma  on  its  southeastern  side,  and  thenoe  K> 
Selga,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  giiEro-trade. 

A.  Route  from  Komba  to  Sansdnne  Mtmgho, 
Day. 

1st  Eorkojtogo  gar{-n-'Abdu  F^llani,  a  Pifllo  settlement. 
2d.  No  village. 

dd.  Mikuru,  on  a  water-coiurse  without  a  current,  numbers  of  wild  beasts. 
4th.  Dllgu,  a  village  bebnging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a  faddama  on  its  west 

side. 
5th.  Sdfo-n-Dagu,  *<01dD^,"  at  present  uninhabited. 
6th.  Bizilggu  or  Bisifgu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief  Tanjo.    Between  D<Sgn 

•  Dnnoui*!  Travels. 

t  VoL  iL,  p.  81  Fnm  Baffo  to  Zafoonu  '*  I  bad  traveled  forty-four  mllei  (in  one  day)  alaoet 
without  halting.**    A  atUl  greater  rate  of  traveling  ocean  p.  148c 

t  Dnnean  Bays  (roL  iL,  p.  96)  that  the  Niger  appears  to  be  known  here  only  by  the  name  Joleefaa, 
not  Jollba.  Whatever  the  form,  that  name  is  Mandingo ;  nerertheleas,  he  states  the  povulatioa  es- 
r  to  belong  to  the  FelUta  (or  F6lbe).    The  latter,  firom  what  he  says  (p.  109  ana  126},  seam  to 


pressly  to 
hold  the  d 


Then  the  enstoms  do  not  agree  at  all  with  snch  a  state  of  socie^,  neitiber  the  p^  (p.  101, 
nor  the  prostimtion  (p.  104,  111,  161,  IBS,  160,  ITS). 
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Day. 

-  and  Bizifggn  one  day  perhaps  is  left  ont ;  at  least,  other  travelers  make 
three  stations  between  these  two  towns,  the  first  in  Sildo-melle,  the  next  in 
Zok6g&f  a  Gorma  village,  the  tliird  in  Mekkdra,  another  Gurma  village. 

7th.  Tanga,  a  hamlet,  bordered  toward  the  sonth  by  a  mountain,  and  skirted  on 
the  east  side  by  a  water-course  running  from  W.  to  £. 

8th.  Migdri,  a  hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  mountain. 

I  here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to  Majdri  without  passing  by  Bi- 
zilggu : 
Day. 

1st.  Eorkoj^go. 
2d.  F^all,  a  mountain,  and  therefore  called  F^al^-n-diitsi  (diitsi  meaning 

mountain  in  Hiiusa),  with  a  water-course. 
3d.  Small  water-course,  with  water  occasionally. 
4th.  Dagu,  a  village  of  Gurma. 

5th.  Siido-melle,  a  large  market-place  of  Gurma,  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
Wlingara,  who  are  always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district  Wangara- 
Melle;   **siido"  means  dwelling  in  Fulfiilde. 
6th.  A  village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Bilrgu. 
7th.  A  village  of  idolaters  in  a  mountainous  district. 
8th.  Sabalga,  a  pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.     Bizifggn,  one  day  west  from 

here. 
9tfa.  Sabalgu,  a  small  village,  the  whole  country  mountainous. 
10th.  A  small  water-course. 
11th.  Majori,  now  deserted. 

9th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness  '*on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (bakl-n-gulbi),  which  is 

crossed  on  skins. 
10th.  Barbar,  a  hamlet. 
11th.  Famma;  a  mountain  toward  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  **on  the  bank  of  a  river"  <baki-n-gulbi)  in  the  wilderness. 
13th.  FiUal^  or  F^al^,  a  large  village,  inhabited  by  native  Gurma,  naked,  and  only 

Protecting  their  hind  quarters  with  a  wisp.     Mountainous.     *  *  Falald, "  as  I 
ave  said,  means  mountain  or  rock. 

14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  Htiusa  traders  ^^maigigifia,"  on  account  of  its  being  so 
rich  in  deldb  palms.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  mountainous 
district.  ' 

loth.  Sansinne  Mangho  or  Mango  C*  the  camp  of  Mohammed"),  an  old  settlement 
of  the  Mandingoes  or  Wi£ngar£wa,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this 
quarter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  between  Kong  and 
Kiikia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay),  which  received  its  gold  from  hence. 
Even  now  a  peculiar  weight  of  mithkil  (see  vol.  iii.,  p.  360)  is  still  used 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  about  3000.  The  name  of  the  present 
governor  is  Kancho.    From  hence  a  track  leads  to  Woghodogo. 

16th.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a  river,  having  crossed  another  river  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

17th.  A  well-inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wdngara)  place,  called  by  the  Hausa 
traders  **garf-n-maib^ndega,"  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed 
with  muskets.     Territory  of  Grovemor  Mangha. 

18th.  Sakoiga,  territory  of  YencQ. 

19th.  Yendi,  an  important  place,  but  not  near  so  large  as  was  believed  formerly, 
from  the  account  given  by  the  travelers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing,  in  reality, 
to  have  a  population  of  about  5000.  They  are  idolaters,  and  drink  bilza  or 
p^to  in  great  quanti^.  The  name  of  the  governor  is  Eirgangu,  before  whose 
house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  daily  given  to  the  vultures,  to  whom  a  sort 
of  worship  seems  to  be  paid. 

20th.  Sambo,  a  village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

2lBt.  Kdbier  or  Kobia. 

22d.  A  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  village. 

23d.  Sungtfngn. 

24th.  TtTru,  a  village. 

25th.  YKnsaU. 

26th.  Saiga  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gonja,  residence  of  a  governor*, 
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population  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  market  of  the  glfro  trade,  and  desti- 
tute of  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  rivulet  at  some  distance,  called 
**gulbi-n-bar^wu,"  on  account  of  its  being  occasionally  infested  by  robben. 

I  will  now  give  at  once  the  route  from  this  place,  which  is  connected  with.  Komafr- 
si,  the  capital  of  Asianti,  by  a  tolerably  ascertained  route,  to  Tafi^a  or  Tangroa, 
an  important  point  approximately  laid  down  according  to  Cailli^^s  route. 

B.  Routt  Jrom  Selga  to  Tanera  by  waif  o/Kong,  very  short  Toarchet. 

Day. 
1st.  Siigunkollo,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gonja,  but  ruled  by  a 

governor  of  its  own. 
2d.  Ednkorosii,  a  place  in  a  district  rich  in  giiro-trees. 

Sd.  A  rivulet,  called  by  the  H^usa  traders  '*kifrremi-n-fiftta,''  on  account  oTitK 
banks  being  richly  clad  with  the  tree  which  supplies  the  leaves  called  '^  fiftu," 
wherein  the  giiro  is  packed  up  in  the  little  baskets  called  ^'wigha.'* 
4th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness,  traversed  b^  a  rivulet,  and  frequented  by  elephants. 
5th.  A  rivulet  containing  gold  particles  in  its  sand,  and  therefore  called  "golbi-n- 

zin^a."    Territory  of  Gonja. 
6th.  Bitugu,  a  large  town,  residence  of  a  governor  of  the  name  Adiingara,  wbo  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  Asianti. 

13th.  Another  river  with  gold,  called  therefore  "gnlW-n-zinfria." 

26th.  Kong,  a  large  town,  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of  clav  dwellings.  The  in- 
habitants, Mandingoes  or  Wdngara,  and  most  of  them  Mohammeda&a. 
Also  FuMn  or  Fillbe  are  found  there.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  weavinir, 
and  their  cotton  is  veiy  celebrated,  especiallv  the  kind  called  '*  el  hanottffe"* 
in  Timbilktu,  with  alternating  stripes  in  red  and  black. 

27th.  N^an^  a  village. 

28th.  Halt  in  the  fields  of  NiKfanil. 

29ch.  A  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tdgono,  which  stretches  southward  to 
the  neighborhood  of  a  considerable  place  called  A'ma. 

80th.  A  large  place,  likewise  in  T^gono. 

81st.  Halt  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  running  from  N.  to  S.,  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  then  animated  by  river-horses,  but  without  water  in  the 
dry  season. 
82d.  E^mu,  a  large  town  of  the  territory  of  T£gon(5,  with  a  considerable  momitam 

toward  the  south,  and  many  small  water-courses. 
88d.  Another  village  of  T^nd 

B4th.  Village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  FiflunK. 

85th.  Another  village  of  the  same. 

36th.  A  village  of  the  territory  Eurdifgu.  All  these  different  territories  are  inhab- 
ited by  Mandingoes  or  Wangara. 

89th.  Eany^nni,  a  large  town,  situated  on  a  ktfrremi  or  a  small  water-course,  and 
an  important  market-place,  the  most  important  one  of  this  whole  tract  with 
the  exception  of  FuriE.  The  inhabitants  W^ngar^wa,  Moslemfn,  and  idol- 
aters. 

40th.  S^ganl^  on  a  water-com^  as  it  seems,  the  same  as  that  of  Kany€nnL 

50th.  Ganoni,  an  important  market-place  of  the  FifluniL 

59th.  Tafi^ra,  another  place  of  the  Fifluni,  larger  than  Ganoni,  and  built  of  daj. 
This  is  evidently  Cailli^'s  Tangr<^ra  (i.,  p.  885  et  aeq.).  In  going  from  T^ 
fi^a  to  Titmina,  or  Nyimina,  a  journey  ot  twenty-nine  short  marches,  the 
traveler  reaches  on  the  fourth  day  a  large  river  (probably  the  Bagoe  of 
Cailli^,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  territory  of  Yimina  commences. 

C.  From  j^rotdshi,  a  town  on  the  east  tide  o/tke  Niger,  one  day  vmtk  of  Seof^  Is 

Woghodoghd. 
Day. 

1st.  Halt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ewl^  or  I'sa. 
2d.  Bdti,  residence  of  a  chief  of  Gurma. 
8d.  Wilderness. 
4th.  Wilderness. 
7th.  Biziiggu,  called  by  the  Hitusa  traders  ''Fada-n-Gurma,"  *' palace  of  Gnr- 

.    ma,"  and  residence  of  a  chief  called  by  them  Tobini-n-Ufi. 
8th.  Yenga,  the  frontier  town  of  Mosi  in  this  direction. 
9th.  BennanlU)a  (or  rather  Be-naba)  or  Kungu,  called  Komma  by  the  Ftflbe, 
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P^a-n-Gnrma  by  the  Hdusa  people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo,  the  gapreme 
chief  of  Gnrma:  the  name  of  his  predecessor,'  it  seems,  was  ChenchCrma  or 
Yengfrma.  The  distance  from  Bizifggu  to  the  latter  place  seems  rather 
long  for  two  common  marches,  although  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  sixty 
miles ;  other  people  make  four  halts,  the  first  in  Landd,  the  second  in  Bur- 
gn,  the  third  in  Kankanch^l,  a  large  town,  and  the  fourth  in  a  place  called 
by  the  traders  ''Garf-n-Mag^ia." 

I  here  subjoin  a  route  leading  from  Champagdre  to  Landd  or  Lendd,  a  place 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
warlike  chief  Wint^e,  whose  princely  title  is  Fan-du.  From  Champagdre :  Ma- 
y^nga,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiilbe ;  Champelga,  ahready  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Lendd;  Lendd. 

Day. 

10th.  T^kurgtf. 

Kulfi^  a  well-frequented  market-place  of  Mdsi,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  other  towns  of  Mdsi ;  the  governor's  name  is  Kabere  G^ger. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  archers.  Another  informant  going  from 
KuUela  to  Tankurgu  makes  three  stations,  the  first  in  LigHde  Malgumii,  a 
large  town,  the  second  in  Lulugif,  and  the  third  in  a  village  called  Kdgo. 

15th.  Wdghodoghd. 

N.  B. — If  this  were  a  tolerably  direct  road,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  position  of  the  various  places  mentioned ;  but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant 
turned  awav  from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  Kulf<^a.  Oth- 
er people,  m  going  slowly  from  Kulf^a  to  Wdghodoghd,  spend  eight  days  on  the 
road,  sleeping  the  first  night  in  Flfehip^nga,  the  second  in  Tangay,  the  third  in  Zo- 
rdgo,  the  next  in  a  place  ruled  by  a  man  called  Mane  Bogdnje,  the  fifth  in  another 
village  called  TiCngay,  and  reach  Wdghodoghd  on  the  eighth.  I  shall  here  join 
Tiln&rgif  with  Sanstfnne  Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness. 
Day. 

1st.  Benda,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Bus^nga. 
2d.  Samga,  a  large  town. 
8d.  Kiintantf,  residence  of  a  chief  of  its  own. 
4th.  Yauga. 
5th.  Sansiinne  Mangho. 

D.  fVom  Ydgha  to  Bddnga  {Umg  marches). 

Day. 

Ist  E£bo,  a  village  of  Y^gha. 

2d.  Selilngu,  a  Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Belitoga.  • 

dd.  Jafange,  a  large  Gnrma  place  (long  march). 

4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  Biver  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5tlL  Belilng  or  BeUnga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Guiina  chiefs,  styled  B^em-b^ttn 
(b^ttu  means  chief,  king,  in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country,  Im  territory  extending  about  four 
days*  good  march  in  every  direction,  the  more  important  places  being  Yam- 
ba,  Sirbal^  Jepingal^  Bas^rild,  Balga,  Tnbga,  D^ngo,  Tampddo,  Mokka, 
Yopdnga,  Jap&go,  B^ 

From  BeUnga  to  Kungn  or  Be-niba  there  are  four  very  short  days,  passing  by 
Yamba,  a  large  place,  Y^l-y^bel,  and  Tubga. 

E.  From  Jt'&o,  capital  of  the  province  of  GUgdji  or  J%lgd£  {about  60  imUe  S.  from 
Mvndoro,  66  W-S.  W,  from  A'ribmda,  and  36  S.S,  W,  from  Tinge),  hy  way  of 
JKayey  to  Mdm  and  Wdghodoghd  (very  short  marches), 

1st  day.  E^e.  2d.  Sebbe.  8d.  Gtfnkom^  (not  Gaikomil).  4th.  Tdngomelle 
or  Tdngomaye,  a  market-place  of  ^ome  importance,  which  may  be  reached  on  horse- 
back in  one  day  from  Jibo.  5th.  Kyange.  6th.  Kdbay.  7th.  Surgilsuma,  the 
last  place  of  the  territory  of  Gilgdji.  8th.  E^bo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory 
of  Mdsi ;  the  border  district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very  uns^e.  9th.  Deffia. 
10th.  Sokkop^du.  11th.  Eondu-b^tto  (probably  not  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place  Eonda  or  Eamgo  which  is  said  to  have 
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resisted  snccessfuUv  an  expedition  of  Sheikho  Alimedn).      12th.   Sabm.     IM. 
MlUeri.     14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kaye  to  W6ghodogh6, 

1st  day.  Jetinga.  2d.  Nessemetinga.  8d.  Lifda.  4th.  MAo.  6th.  Bdan- 
mo  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders,  **Fadan  Bifssnmo*'),  an  important  place,  red- 
denco  of  a  powerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  M^i  chiefs  at  the  pro- 
ent  time,  especially  with  regard  to  cavalry.  6th.  Kurznmdgo,  residence  of  a  p)T- 
emor  (^^yerima")  under  Bilssumo.  7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a  poweifol 
chief,  who,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Bilssumo.     8th.  T^o,  a  considerable  place.     10th.  Woghodoghd. 

F.  From  Mdni^Yddtga, 

1st  day.  Y^o.  2d.  Eurzomdgo,  not  identical,  as  it  appears,  with  the  srnonj- 
mous  place  mentioned  in  the  previous  itinerary ;  residence  of  a  governor  under  Yi- 
dega.  dd.  JegiS,  a  considerable  place,  with  huts  of  reed.  4th.  Z^mcfae.  ^ih. 
Damm^o.  6th.  Plssela.  7th.  Yerimchi  (probably  only  a  name  given  to  the  place 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a  yeruna  or  governor).     8th.  YiUiega. 

G  1.  From  Mdm  to  Kong,  and  back  by  a  more  eaaterfy  road. 

1st  day.  Temma.  2d.  Y^ko.  dd.  JJi.  4th.  Sarma.  6th.  Bdfori.  6th.  Si- 
fane'.  7th.  Langaf^ra.  8th.  Ditori.  9th.  T^ber^.  10th.  Kong,  a  lai^ge  place, 
according  to  my  informant,  inhabited  by  Bdmbara.  It  can  scarcely  be  identical 
with  the  well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct;  bat  nevertheless  it  mtj 
be  the  case. 

G  2.  Bettamfrom  Kong. 

1st  dav.  Fnra,  a  large  market-place.  2d.  D£lo.  8d.  Keb^ne.  4th.  DiflliigB. 
5th.  Dakay,  a  place  l^longing  to  the  territory  of  MdsL  6th.  Kamsh^.  7th. 
Net^nga.  8th.  Lilmbild.  9th.  Jdngar^.  10th.  Tenga.  11th.  Yama.  12tL 
I'migu.     13th.  Mi^ 

H.  FVom  Kaye  to  Belussa^  and  thence  to  Beldnga. 

1st  day.  Bimla,  a  large  town  of  Mdsi,  with  a  warlike  population,  therefore  called 
<<  Maimishi"  (mistress  of  spears)  by  the  traders.  2d.  Ponsa,  also  a  coDsiderafale 
place.  3d.  Pissela.  4th.  Beliissa,  a  large  town,  seat  of  an  independent  Gnmui 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  Beliissa  a  person  on  horseback  reaches  BeMnga  comfortably  the  second  dav, 
the  great  station  between  these  two  towns  being  Alitfnga,  still  belonging  to  BIdsi, 
and  an  important  place,  inhabited  by  Mdsi  and  H^usa  traders ;  but  common  nadre 
travMers  generally  halt  twice  between  Beliissa  and  Alitfnga,  in  Nyenny^ga  and  Eo- 
bifri,  and  once  between  Alitinga  and  BeUCnga,  in  a  Gurma  village  called  Tamba. 
Beliissa  seems  to  be  situated  iroTh  Belinga  not  true  W.,  as  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
m^  which  I  sent  home,  but  a  little  more  to  the  N. 

Between  Beliissa  and  Kulf(fla  lie  the  following  places :  Jfga,  Zimche,  Salo^ 
(still  belonging  to  the  territory  of  BeldssaX  Kumsh^gu,  Sore  (a  market-place),  Wn- 
ndgo,  YirniCba  (residence  of  a  Mandingo  or  W^ngara  chief,  whom  the  traders  call 
Yergilwa),  then  a  village  belonging  to  a  PtfUo  resident  in  Kulffla  ("  ungwa  serkf-D- 
F^Uni-n-Kulf<^"),  Futfnga,  Nakiilba,  Ligfddem^-demi,  and  Kulf(^la. 

I.  FVom  Pissela  to  Ddre  in  Ubtdko  (very  short  marchet), 

1st  day.  Kagabfngo.  2d.  Ponsa,  a  large  place,  the  same,  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  itinerary.  8d.  Gungay.  4th.  Nantfnga.  5th  Logo.  6th.  Sam- 
banga.  7th.  NakorL  8th.  Kdum.  9th.  Belga.  10th.  K^ba.  11th.  KwaU 
12th.  Tambo.  13th.  Marto'aba,  belonging  to  Libtltko,  and  inhabited  by  Fiflbe. 
MaHbraba  means  **  half  way"  in  the  Hilasa  language,  and  it  would  be  important  to 
know  what  the  names  of  the  two  places  are  between  which  this  village  is  considered 
as  lying  half  way.  14th.  Kila,  also  inhabited  by  Fillbe.  15th.  JMbbenHinkojr, 
Fiflbe.     16th.  Lilraba.     17th.  Ddre. 

K  Route  from  Sigo  on  the  Niger  to  Miggard  w  Mienka  or  Menhu 
Ist  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a  considerable  river  called  BtfbeM  Sin^oa^ 
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2d.  FKranf,  a  place  inhabited  bj  Dhitfli,  Jifli,  or  Mandingoes.  3d.  Finyana  (ditto). 
4th.  Kaja,  inhabited  by  Jiili  and  Bambara.  5th.  Gondigasd.  6th.  Sinstfnkord, 
Bambara.  7th.  Enj^nen^.  8th.  Fara,  a  rilhige  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  FiUbc. 
9th.  EonobtTgu,  Bambara.  10th.  Sani^ord,  Bambara.  11th.  Kdnina,  Bambara. 
12th.  Segebiigu.  13th.  Yensa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fdngfoni.  14th.  Tessima- 
na.  15th.  Jinna  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory  of  Menka.  16th.  Jitamana,  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  of  Menka.  17th.  M^ggara ;  here  the  territory  of  Bdbd  begins  ;^ 
Teny^ra  from  here  ten  days  S.S.W.,  and  Kong  about  twenty-three,  by  way  of  Fd 
and  Natkhe,  S.E. 


APPENDIX  YIL 

PEDIGREE  OP  THE  SHEIKH  SI'DI  A'HMED  EL  BAKAT. 

Sfdi  'UkbS,  son  of  'Omiir,  with  the  surname  El  MiistajiCb,  the  great  conqueror  of 
Barbary. 

Sak^ra.  *Abd  el  Kerfm.  Ddman. 

Yadniba.  Mohammed.  Yahia. 

S'afd.  Yakhsha.  'AM. 

Sidi  Alimed,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kunti,  bom  of  a  Limtiina  mother  called  Yagedash. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  Fask,  a  district  W.  of  Shingit. 

Sfdi  AOimed  el  Bakay,  died  in  Walita. 

Sfdi  'Omar  e*  Sheikh,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  cruel  custom  prevailing  in  the 
fanuly  before  him,  of  murdering  all  the  (male)  children  except  one,  and  to  have 
left  all  his  three  sons  alive.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  his  name  occupies  a  prom- 
inent position  in  El  Bak^y's  poem.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  'Abd  el  Kerfm  ben 
Mohammed  el  Maghili,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  in  his  company  the  learned 
Sheikh  e*  Soyiiti  in  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.H.  960  (A.D.  1553),  in 
the  district  of  Gidi  or  I'gidi,  E.  of  the  Sakiet  el  hamra. 

Sfdi  el  Wafi,  although  Sfdi  'Omir's  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  Welf,  while 
the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his  elder  brother  Sfdi  Mukht&r,  who  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuary or  chapel  called  Zawyet  Kunta,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bif-'Alf, 
the  ksar  or  village  of  Tawat,  where  the  family  of  El  MagMli  resided.  El  Wafi's 
younger  brother  was  Sfdi  Alimed  e*  Rega. 

Sfdi  Haiballa  (Habfb-allah).  )  ^ 

Sfdi  Mohammed.  f  These  four  were  only  Welfye,  without  having  the 

Sfdi  Btf-Bakr.  (      dignity  of  Sheikh. 

Bab^  Alimed.  ) 

Mukhtar,  also  called  Mukhtar  el  kebfr,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
son. With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  was  transferred  into  this  branch  of  the 
family.  He  died  A.H.  1226  (A.D.  1811).  A  dream  or  sacred  vision,  which  he 
had  in  the  year  1209,  is  very  famous- in  those  parts  of  Negroland. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  e'  Sheikh  died  2d  Shawal,  1241  (10th  May,  1826),  during  Major 
Laing*8  residence  in  the  hilleh  in  A'zawad. 

Mukhtar,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbiiktu. 

Sfdi  A^med  el  Bakiy,  Mukhtar's  younger  brother,  the  present  chief. 
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APPENDIX  VIIL 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKAT,  WHEREIN 
HE   SATIEIZES  THE  FUXBE  OF  MA'SINA. 


-Ip^   fj^y   Ul  iji-*^'  iyWt    icUcs^l    v-^Uo  ^t^is-JI   Uju*, 


^•O—       ^C-»  /   yj^    ^<J/i,^. 


» *r*'yjfi,*i^  est,  J^  e/A*  l/s^  (^  ^ 


/  j\  lftj».  M-jl|  (>j1  Uj/  W  j»U  ^  lij^  U 
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yl  V^  j»a6iJi  lM^  a^sis^  ^\^)  fj  (jJ 

\ uAj,  i[^  31^  <_i*A_— J\(j24  5  JJt  |*^c^ 

' ^  J  ViA-1  i^^ ^  tjf  i-^^  (:;*>  6'V> 

^  i^  «?;^^  (.5*^  *' ^^  "^^  CS^  W*  ^^^>^ 
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\J^  ^J  J'^  t^J  ^J  ^  ^^*'  ^^^ 


••  II  t**  ''^1      '    "*!       l/"'"*'      *l 


Jj^^  \;,U''(J  ^  W^  *bi^  t5-i*  '-^  J  «/i >' 
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■*H^  )ji:^.  \J^  J^  ci  b*iy»-l  ,jii  1\  \y^U 


t/J     ^JC  o    ^ 


Mw  ^U»  J  JM11  cJ>Ue  Uj  Aj 
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dyjj  jt^  i  \h^  J  ^yi>3       (M^  w^^  ^Jr*  u»P  uj-j 

A»^  ^^i\   y^ji   ftfh  f^h  p^  cT"  ffe^^  *^ 
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^^^^ 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TWO  POEMS  OF  A'HMED  EL  BAKAT. 
BT  DR.  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  PENBITH. 

**  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c. 

*' And  onr  Sheikh  and  Lord,  Alimed  el  Bakiy,  the  son  of  onr  Sheikh  and  Lord 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  oar  Sheikh  and  Lord  El  Makhtar,  said,  addressing  the 
aaaembly  of  the  Fulin  of  M^na,  when  they  attacked  his  guest,  'Abd  el  Ker^m 
Barth,  the  Englishman,  the  Christian,     (llie  metre  is  khafif.) 

''Tell  the  host  of  the  Enl^n — ^I  say,  shameful  1  I  am  attacked  in  a  great  and 
weighty  matter.  Ye  have  sought  my  guest :  you  will  find  him,  when  you  do  find 
him,  mighty,  protected,  the  free  guest  of  a  free  man,  who  is  the  son  of  a  free  woman, 
who  was  daughter  of  a  freeman,  and  whose  father  was  a  freeman,  who  lavished 
benefits.  No  slave  bore  me,  nor  did  such  foster  me  in  their  bosoms  as  a  suckling ; 
and  my  father  is  he  whom  you  know,  and  his  father.  We  have  not  descended  from 
S^m,  except  as  noble,  as  munificent,  as  white  efface,  as  lords  or  chieftains.  Among 
their  mothers  there  is  no  daughter  of  a  slave  who  bears  coals,  like  herself,  that  she 
may  sell  them ;  whose  son  is  her  master,  whereas  his  father  is  his  master ;  who  ef- 
fected his  manumission,  as  being  obedient  No  daughter  nor  son  of  H^  was  niy 
parent,  nor  will  I  obey  the  sons  of  the  lazy  H^m.  Among  the  sons  of  the  lazy  Htoi 
none  but  fat  women  and  corpulent  men  see  guests  [?].     My  guest  is  my  honor,  and 
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my  honor  never  was  in  jeopardj,  therefore  its  gaest  shall  never  be  imperiled.  'Abd 
Menitf  ben  Kosay  ben  Kilab  ben  Morra,  my  ancestor,  and  Luway  ben  Ghaleb,  and 
Niziir  ben  M*add  admonish  me  not  to  fear,  and  Fehr  ben  Malik  ben  £1  Nadhr*  for- 
bids me  to  entertain  alarm  or  suspicion.  £1  VfiR  increases  'Omilr,  the  Sheikh  of 
the  sons  of  Almied  el  Bakiiy,  by  the  addition  of  a  fair,  freebom  man ;  and  El  Knnn 
increased  him — ^the  progeny  of  Ah' — ^who  sprang  from  'Ukba  the  Accepted,  who  per- 
ished heroically.  Such  were  my  ancestors,  noblemen,  and  their  gaest  never  died 
in  agony. 

'*The  Sultan  is  not  alarmed  that  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  the  Snltui  wiQ 
not  be  duly  paid.f  He  will  not  be  afraid  of  you  until  the  Saltan  *Abd  el  Mejld  if 
afraid  of  Nukmah.t  War  and  blows  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  than  where  je  seek ; 
«and  wounds  among  the  Zii\j  drive  forth  the  flowing  blood — ^without  molesting  thb 
man — and  long  spears  and  cuts  of  swords  round  about  on  all  sides,  and  the  explo- 
sion of  cannons  hither  and  thither,  like  thunders  which  crash  in  blasts  and  reverber- 
ations. They  consider  the  death  in  which  men  are  destroyed — they  count  it  a  gar- 
den and  a  vernal  season  of  noble  youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men,  who 
have  grown  old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses,  steeds,  comseis 
trained  to  run,  tail  piebalds,  five-year-olds,  tall,  flee^  wide-stepping,  rapid,  apple- 
rumped,  plump,  long-boned,  strong  in  back  and  neck^  Arabian  blood-horses  of  £1 
Hddh,  o\  Taganet,  or  Kidil,§  that  are  fed  upon  cooling  milk. 

^*  I  am  secure  in  my  position. ||  He  who  attempts  to  contend  with  me  will  be  cat 
off,  overwhelmed.  I  rely  on  Allah,  the  Lord  of  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  proph- 
ets, that  I  may  see  myself  contented.  He  aids  the  solitaiy  and  deserted  with  His 
help,  so  that  He  overwhelms  the  multitude  altogether.  Lo  I  Pharaoh  was  veiy 
wicked  and  very  mighty :  he  lost  his  way  in  the  sea,  and  the  host  were  laid  knr. 

*'  Oh,  M^ina !  reprove  your  brother,  that  he  may  become  a  submissive  friend  to 
me,  like  the  Imim  Bello ;  or  that  he  may  be  to  me  as  both  his  parents  were  before : 
if  they  did  not  suffer,  they  did  not  fear.  Or  let  him  leave  me  alone  with  his  evil, 
and  I  will  leave  him  alone.     The  best  of  evil  is  that  it  should  not  manifest  itself. 

** Behold!  the  learned  and  the  humane  among  you,  the  Al  Fodiye;^  they  do 
not  adopt  a  chief;  they  do  not  adopt  any  but  one  who  is  wise  about  the  way  of  the 
Most  High,  and  who  sees  and  hears.  They  respect  the  honorable,  because  they  are 
themselves  such.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  ignoble;  they  only  consort  with 
those  that  are  saints,  learned,  poets,  pious,  abstemious.  Repair  the  evil  ye  have 
done  our  neighbor,  and  preserve  affection  for  us;  preserve  for  us  unfailing  gratitade 
and  inviolate  brotherhood.  If  ye  were  willing,  like  them,  ye  should  be  in  it,  and 
would  earn  both  fame  and  benefits.  But  nature  is  queen.  If  cowards  only  coald, 
they  certainly  would  be  brave." 

*'  And  he  said  again,  addressing  the  Follin  on  the  sobject  of  his  gaest.    (The  me- 
tre is  Tawfl.) 

'*Did  Mohammed  Sfd,  the  slave,  and  that  slave  a  black  one,  really  come  frani 
Alimed  [ben]  Almned,  to  inquire  about  my  gaest,  in  order  to  make  him  retnm  as 
[become]  his  guest,  that  he  might  plunder  him,  and  fetter  him,  and  make  him  a 
guest  of  Eaifri  with  him,  and  with  San-Shirfn?**  My  guest  is  not  accnstooked  to 
this !  Or  did  Yaktihi  say  the  speech  ?  Is  he  not  a  dieamer?  Yes,  a  dreamer,  hj 
Allah  I    Aloned,  Alixned  I    And,  besides  my  gnest,  there  is  *A<kil,  and  Tahon- 

*  All  the  preoeding  names  an  those  of  wen-known  anoettofi  of  Mdhafflmsd,  the  propliet;  ttan 
that  follow  are  the  poeVs  own.  • 

t  I  can  not  approve  ihJs  tramlalion  of  Dr.  Klcholaon.  I  read  VUf^Pj  and  translate,  **  The  Sal- 
tan is  not  aftmld  lest  he  may  not  be  feared,  or  obedience  not  be  paid  Urn.    The  Snltaa  (*Abd  tl  He- 

......  ... .     lee  here  the  Saltan 'Abd  el  M^ld  to  the  ywnf 

;  man.    Dr.  NleholMyn  obMrves  that  than  is  a 
.  lat  the  consonants  of  the  text  are  strictly  tfaon 

of  the  MS.~H.  B. 

t  This  pUoe,  Nnkmah  or  Nfiggnma,  Is  probably  the  small  place  of  that  name  la  MMna,  ai 
the  village  caUed  also  "Ksar  el  ll'aUemin,**  mentioned  above,  p.  179 ;  bat  I  am  not  qoite  c 
abont  it— H.  B. 

i  Three  districts  oelehrated  for  their  breed  of  hones.  Kld£l  Ues  between  Xabr6k  and  the  eooatiy 
of  the  Awelimmiden.— H.  B. 

I  UteraUy,  '*  My  fkt  is  in  my  waUet**    Freitag,  "  AraK  Prov.,"  L,  p.  464. 

Y  The  poet  here  exhibits  to  the  hostile  mler  of  Attsina  the  docUe  beliavlor  of  his  fHends,  tbc  nkn 
of  86koto,  the  snooesson  of  the  Sheikh  F6dlye.— H.  B. 

**  Ban-8hirfiiisthenameofoneofthetwokAdhi8ofTimb6kto.  Ka<ui  is  the  name  of  the  emit. 
—H.B. 
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lam,  and  Bidhwa,  and  Hamliin,  and  Kudsn  and  Dhurwad.*  Will  he  take  him  be- 
fore death  and  the  Indian  cimetera  seize  on  his  own  head?  Will  he  take  him, 
while  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  asleep,  by  stealth.  Lo !  the  lances  do  not  miss 
their  aim.  Will  he  take  him  where  all  the  Taw^urek  are,  and  of  the  Arabs,  a  Sheikh, 
and  a  mature  man,  and  a  lad  ? 

**The  descendants  of  the  Sheikh  'Othmiin  ben  Fddiye  are  our  army;  and  of  our 
army  Milsa  ben  BodhlU  is  a  witness ;  and  Targaitamiito,  the  lions,  whose  tribe  Li- 
kilway,t  the  nephew  of  Alkuttabo,  leads,  who  lightens,  thunders ;  and  A^hbi  ben 
SlQem,  round  whom  are  the  Igw^aren,  and  Woghdi^  Agga  '1  Henne  has  a  gath- 
ered host.  And  among  the  Tinkirfklf  there  are  noble  men,  the  Benn  Hammal&a, 
whose  troop  shows  Talor ;  and  young  men  from  the  K^  e'  Sifk,  who  are  lions  in  ca- 
lamities, and  who  are  brare,  assist  my  guest.  These  are  the  people  in  £1  Islam : 
they  do  not  disappoint  me,  and  they  are  my  brothers,  and  rery  useful  and  helpful 
to  me.  I  hare  among  the  tribe  of  the  Fiman  a  body  of  men  in  the  land  who  run 
and  hasten  to  defend  the  religion  of  Allah.  Dearer  to  them  than  their  house,  and 
family,  and  souls  is  the  religion  of  Allah,  who  is  mighty !  Whenerer  they  see  in- 
fidelity and  rebellion  against  their  Lord,  they  resist,  and  go  aside  from  every  impi- 
ous person.  And  I  have  some  of  the  men  of  Allah  in  the  land,  and  also  of  the 
angels,  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  scattering  host.  And  my  trust — my  trust  is  in  Allah, 
whose  majesty  is  great !  and  there  is  no  help  except  from  him ;  and  Allah  is  most 
mighty !  So  there  is  no  help  except  from  him — not  even  from  the  angels,  though 
they  bd  mighty  and  worthy  of  praise.  He  is  God,  who  is  great !  He  redoubles  His 
aid  against  every  oppressor  who  is  violent  and  exorbitant.  As  for  me,  it  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  Alimed  that  I  should  pra^  to  Allah  in  the  bellyt  of  this 
night  that  approaches.  I  will  aim  my  prayer  at  Hun,  at  the  dawn,  like  an  arrow. 
He  shall  find  himself,  when  he  sees  to-morrow,  smitten  with  death.  -  But  if  he  re- 
pents one  day,  that  will  be  best  for  him.  But  if  he  refuse — ^will  not  repent — ^then 
the  matter  is  referred  to  Allah.  Before  him  Pharaoh,  and  Nimrod,  and  *A^, 
and  Sheddad  ben  'Alld  rebelled ;  but  all  those  on  whom  their  prophets  invoked 
vengeance  perished,  and  disappeared,  and  were  desolated.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and 
Silih,  and  Htid,  and  Abraham,  and  subsequently  Mohammed,  called  on  their  Lord. 
He  alone  then — ^glory  to  his  name ! — is  the  One  we  invoke.  Just  as  they  obey,  so 
will  He  answer  and  help  the  faithful.  Then  help  me,  O  Lobd,  in  the  same  way  as 
Thou  didst  help  them,  for  there  is  no  defense  and  no  help  above  Thee.  And  bless 
and  prosper  them  with  benedictions,  for  there  are  not  any  among  them  but  those 
that  deserve  praise  and  honor. 

«  Finished  with  the  help  of  God,*'  etc.,  etc. 
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Songluty.  NeU^borlng  Kingdoms. 

A.D.  800.  The  kingdom  of  Ghilna,  or  Ghinata,  the  central  portion  of  which  com- 
prises the  present  province  of  B^^hena,  founded  by  Wakayamagha 
or  mangha  (mangho  =  great?  Magha  =  Mohammed?)  about  three 
centuries  befcMre  the  Hejra;  the  ruling  family  whites  (Leucftthi- 

opes?  Fiilbe?).  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hdra  twenty- 
Z£  Alaytfmin  (Ztf  el  Yemeni)  comes  ^l^f^Sif  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ruled.^ 
to  Kiikf^  (£1  Bekri's  Eilgha,  Ca  B«gfa.  of  h^^  Already,  at  this  early  date,  an  ex- 
da  Mo6to*8  Cochia),  a  very  an-  a.d.  679.  tensive  Mohammedan  quarter 
dent  place,  and  the  older  resi-  a.h.  60.  existed  in  Ghanata,  containing 
dence  of  Songhay,  and  founds  12  mosques.)    There  is  consid- 

the  eldest  dynasty  of  the  Zi.  The  erable  doubt  with  regard  to  the 

Libyan  origin  of  this  dynasty,  of  accuracy  of  the  date. 

*  This  puMg*  about  TaktAn  neither  I  nor  Dr.  NldiolMn  an  able  to  dear  ap  fbllf.—H.  B. 

t  flee  what  to  lald  about  tbfa  man,  whose  name  is  generallj  prononnoed  EUgwl,  hi  Appendix  XII. 
«r  this  volume,  p.  7S0.  A^khbi,  Woghdn,  and  the  other  people  are  mentioned  repeatodlj  by  me. 
~H.  a  t  f. «.,  The  Utter  third. 

f  A'hmedBAb«,J.L.O.  S.,voLlz.,p.626.  |  Memoires  de  U  Soe.  de  G^osr.,  ToL  iU-i  P^  1- 

Vol.  III.— T  t 
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Ndguboriiti^  1   _^ 

Death  of  TQiftaii,  chief  of  the  Lim. 
ttfDA,  very  poweifiil  in  the  des- 
ert ;  he  adopted  Islim,  and  con- 
Tcrted  the  neighboriiig  Negto 
tribes. 


Songfaay. 
which  that  of  the  Sonnf  was  a    a.d.  887. 
mere  continuation,  is  very  dis-     a.h.  222. 
tinctlpr  intimated  by  Leo  Africa- 
nus,  m  the  words,  '*della  stirpe 
di  Libya."* 
Gogd,  an   important    commercial    a.d.  898. 
place,  where  Makhled  El}n  Kai-    a.h.  280. 
d&d,  with  the  surname  of  A'bii 

Yezfd,  that  great  reyolutionist  who  brought  so  much  mischief  over 
Northern  Africa,  was  bom.  His  father  came  often  from  TtSser  to 
this  place  for  trtiding  purposes,  f  evidently  by  way  of  WlKrgeli,  that 
most  ancient  trading  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert. 
We  thus  see  that  the  commerce  between  Northern  Africa  and  Negro- 
land  was  inftnitely  older  than  it  has  ever  been  supposed.  I  may 
here  add  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  W^geU  is  meant 
by  the  Bakalitis  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7,  p.  305,  ed.  Wilberg.),  which 
he  describes  from  the  side  of  S^pt  as  lying  beyond  Fezzan,  al- 
though no  Boman  ruins  exist  in  Wargeli. 

A.D.  900.     Death  of  Ilettan,  the 
A.H.  287.        Tiliitan. 

▲.D.  918.  Temfm,  the  snocessor  of  Dettaa, 
A.H.  806.  slain  by  the  Zen^ha  or  Senhaja, 
after  which  a  division  takes  place 
among  the  Berber  tribes  estab- 
lished on  the  border  of  the  des- 
ert and  Negroland. 
A.D.  961.  Tin-Yenitin,  king  of,  or  rather  a 
A.H.  850.  Berber  chief  having  his  residence 
in,  Aifdaghost,  an  impoitam 
trading  colony  of  the  Zen^glia, 
who  appear  at  that  time  to  hsve 
dominated  over  the  whole  of  tlbe 
neighboring  part  of  Negroland,  including  Gh^ata.  In  the  venr 
year  mentioned,  this  place,  which  carried  on  at  that  time  a  most 
flourishing  trade  with  Sijilm^sa,  was  visited  by  the  Arab  geogn- 
pher,  E'bn  HailkaLt  Kugha  (Kiikfi£)  was  at  that  period  so  power- 
ful that  the  King  of  Aifdaghost  thought  it  prudent  to  make  pres- 
ents to  the  king  of  that  place  (the  King  of  Songhay),  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  making  war^  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  twentr- 
three  Negro  kings  are  said  to  have  been  tributary  to  another  kiog 
of  Aifdaghost,  named  Tinezwa,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  HejnL 
The  site  of  Aifdaghost  is  quite  evident  from  El  BekrTs  ezoeQeBt 
itinerary:  *'Tou  march  five  days  in  the  sand-hills  of  War^  till 
you  come  to  the  copious  well  of  the  Benf  Wareth ;  then,  fiEuther  oo, 
the  well  Waran;  then  a  well-watered  district  of  three  days.*'  At 
the  same  time  the  abundance  of  gum-trees  near  Aifdaghost  prores 
distinctly  that  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  intervening  between  Atf- 
daghost  or  Ghilnata  (near  Walita),  is  to  be  reckoned  in  a  westerij 
direction,  and  that  Aifdaghost  therefore  is  to  be  sought  for  in  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Tejigja  and  Kasr  el  Barka,  and  not  to  the  north- 
east of  Wahita.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 
At  that  time  Aulfl  was  the  great  place  for  salt. 

A.D.  990.    Intercourse  established  with  Ne- 
A.U.  880.        groland,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Leo.  § 
Z<  Kasf;  the  15th  prince  of  the  dy-   a.d.  1009. 
nasty  of  the  Za,  adopts  IsUm.        a.h.    400. 

•  DcMT.  deU*  AfHca,lib.TiL,  c  1. 

t  For  this  hi^T  Important  statemeat,  aee  £1»  Ebaldon,  trua.  by  De  Slane,  voL  ifl^akSSl. 
X  Journal  AaUtttqua,  L,  1849,  p.  60. 

f  Leo,L  TiL,  o.  1,  evai  speaks  of  Negroland  as  if  It  bad  been  quite  uaknown  belbre  Us  time,  ^*fli- 
roBO  soopertL** 


Eifkf^  still  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  King  of  Songhay,  who  al- 
ready at  that  period  becomes 
very  powerful 
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A.D. 

1034. 

A«H. 

426. 

A.D. 

1040. 

A.H. 

432. 

A.D. 

1043. 

A.H. 

435. 

A.D. 

1048. 

A.H. 

440. 

A.D. 

1052. 

A.H. 

445. 

A.D. 

1055. 

A.H. 

447. 

A.D. 

1061. 

A«H. 

453. 
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Neighboring  Klngdomi. 
A'btC  *Abd  Allah,  son  of  Tifant,  snrnamed  Naresht,  again  mutes  under 

his  sway  all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert ;  makes  a  pilgrimage ; 

dies  429. 
Warjibi,  the  Mohammedan  apostle  of  Teknfr,  died.    Among  others, 

the  inhabitants  of  Silla  were  conirerted  by  him. 
Jinni  is  founded,*  and  soon  becomes  wealthy,  owing  to  the  trade  in 

salt  (from  Teghiza)  and  gold  (from  Bitu). 
'Abd  Allah  E'bn  Yasfn  begins  to  teach  and  to  reform. 

AUdaghost,  which  had  become  dependent  n]^n  Gbllnata,  conquered 
and  ransacked  by  the  Meribetfn,  the  disciples  of  'Abd  Allah  E'bn 
Yasin,  in  the  same  year  as  Sijilm^a. 

Yahia  E^bn  'Omar,  chief  of  the  Meribetin,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  A'bil  Bakr.  The  King  of  Ghitnata,  Tank^menln,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Besi,  an  excellent  king,  eridently  dependent  on  A^bii 
Bakr. 

Al>ii  Bakr  ben  *OmlUr  makes  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  against 
the  Negro  tribes. 

A'bu  *  Obaid  AUah  el  BekrCs  mvabiable  Account  o/NegrokouL 

G<$g6,f  or  Gitgho  (the  capital  of  a.d.  1067.  The  Senh^a,  at  this  period,  ruled 
Songhay),  consisting  of  two  a.b.  460.  over  the  whole  western  part  of 
towns,  one  the  residence  of  the  the  desert,  and  spread  IsUm  orer 

king  and  the  quarter  of  the  Mo-  the  neighboring  parts  of  Negro- 

hammedans,  the  other  inhabited  land,  especially  toward  Ghi^ata. 

by  idolaters.  Farther    eastward,   between    the 

The  Mohammedan  worship  so  pre-  southerly  bend  of  the  Niger  and 

dominant  already  that  none  but  the  later  town  of  A'gades,  were 

a  MosKm  could  be  king ;  nay,  on  the  SeghnuCra,  under  the  domin- 

the  accession  of  a  new  king,  ion  of  the  TademiHcka,  who  had 

three  royal  emblems,  consisting  a  very  large  town  (Tadem<fkka), 

of  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  a  Kuriin  a  great  commercial  centre,  nine 

(  K,^00^»a'9)^  which  were  said  to  days  from  G<$g<5,  and  forty  from 

have  been  handed  down  from  Ghadi^mes. 

former  times,  having  been  sent  Between  Tadem^ka  and  Ghlinata 

by  an  Emir  el  Mifmenfn  (evi-  there  was  a  commercial  place  of 

dently  from  Egypt),  were  given  importance  called  Tirekka  (see 

to  him.    Thus  we  see  that  al-  vol.  iii.,  p.  488).      Sima    and 

ready,  at  that  early  period,  the  Hdmbori,  considerable  seats  of 

King  of  Songhay  was  a  Ruler  of  power, 

the  Faithful,  and  the  account  of 
Aiimed  B^  who  dates  Islim 

in  this  kingdom  from  the  vear  400,  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  £1  Bekri  calls  the  then  ruling  king  Kand^  and  he  is 
most  probably  identical  with  the  Z^  Bayuki  or  Bayarkoy  Kaima  (of 
AOimed  Bibil),  the  third  successor  of  Z<  Kasi. 

GkSgd  already  at  that  time  was  an  important  market  place,  chiefly  for 
luJt,  which  was  brought  from  the  Berber  town  Taiitek,  six  days  be- 
yond Tadem^kka,  which  place  was  nine  days  from  G6g6, 

El  Bekri,  besides  G<3g6,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Kifgha, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  gives!  no  particulars  with  regard  to  its  situa- 
tion, except  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  from  Ghlhiata,  and  espe- 

*  A^imed  B&bi,  J.  L.  O.  R,  voL  Ix.,  i».  088,  seq.  He  deicrtbM  th«  site  of  this  iinportant  town  in 
the  motfc  p«n]ileaoiii  and  dear  manner  as  being  part  of  the  year,  ftom  Anguat  to  Febraary,  an  ieU 
and.  Tbe  town  was  flret  fbonded  In  a  place  called  Zagam,  on  the  south  ilde  of  the  soatherly  branch 
of  the  river,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  the  Zagfaaxi  of  K'ba  Batata.  £1  Bekxi  appean  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  JinnL  m\f  « 

t  H  Bekrt^ed.  Maegnckin  da  Mane,  p.  188.    The  name  ^^jaS'' ^^,  which  the  Araba  give  to  the 

inhaUtantB  seenia  to  have  some  oonneetion  with  the  samame  of  one  of  the  aooeeieon  of  Simnl,  BA- 
cekJn  or  BAaerkin. 

t  m  Bekri,  1T9.  It  ie  a  great  pity  thai  Juet  In  this  plaoe  the  anthor,  whoee  etatemente  In  genoal 
are  disttngaished  by  their  deamoM,  ihoold  oommlt  a  palpable  mistake,  by  pladng  AmbAra  (Hdm- 
bori) west  of  GhAnata. 
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ciaUy  neglects  to  detennine  its  situation  with  regard  to  G^^o;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Kij[kf  li  of  Aimed 
Babl^  the  old  capital,  Ca  da  Mosto's  Cochia.* 
This  town,  therefore,  which  was  lying  at  the  rery  outset  of  the  Egyp- 
tian caravan  road,  already  at  that  time  was  inhabited  exdosiTely 
by  Mohammedans,  while  all  around  were  idolaters.  It  was  the 
greatest  market  for  gold  in  all  Negroland,  although  the  quality  of 
the  gold  brought  to  Aiidaghost  was  better  than  that  exported  from 
Eilgha.  Besides  gold,  salt,  wod'a  or  shells  (from  Persia?),  copper, 
and  euphorbium  (viJtS^^?)  were  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  oentu- 
ry  of  the  Hejra,  Timbifktu,  or 
Tiimbutu,  founded  by  the  I'md- 
shagh  (Taw^brek),  especially  the 
tribes  of  the  I'deniin  and  the 
Imedidderen,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  time  their  occasional  camp- 
ing ground,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  A'raw^n.  First  settlement 
at  Bdsebingo.  It  was  at  first  a 
small  market  place  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  of 
R'ad.  (?) 

G6g6f  according  to  Edrisi,  power- 
ful, and  dominating  over  the 
neighboring  tracts;  horses  and 
camels;  the  nobili^  well  dress- 
ed, having  the  face  veiled;  the 
common  people  wearing  leathern 
frocks.  The  natives  of  Aiijila 
already,  at  that  period,  carried 
on  a  spirited  trade  with  (j6gi6 
(Edrisi,  vol  L,  p.  288). 


A.D.  1076. 
A.B.   469. 


A.D.  1087. 
A.H.   480. 


Ghllnata  conquered  by  the  Senhi- 
ja,  and  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  8s<the  neighboring; 
districts  of  Negroland,  compelled 
by  the  Mertfbetfn  to  embrace  the 
Mohammedan  faith. 

A1>ii  Bakr  ben  'Omir  takes  up  hb 
residence  in  this  part  of  Hegro- 
Und.  ^^ 


A^ii  Bakr  ben  'Omir  dies. 


A.D.  1158.    El  Edrisi's  account  of  NegroUnd, 
A.H.   548.        composed  at  this  period,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  general,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few   instances, 
where  he  enters  into  paniciilaiv : 
for  instance,  the  populoos  state 
of  the  towns  of  Silla  and  Teknfr 
(Zagha),  the  latter  being  moiv 
populous  and  industrious;  the 
salt  mines  of  AuUI,  the  onlyoneF 
known  at  that  time  in  ntgro- 
land  1  (p.  11) ;  the  rising  of  the 
Mandingo  or  Wihigara  race  (the  Wakor^),  a  name  then  first  ap- 
pearing.   Veiy  doubtful  appear  the  following  data:  Ti^  or  Tl- 
rekka,  belonging  to  Wangara ;  even  Kilgha,  a  dependence  of  Wu- 
gara,  while  at  the  same  time  GkSgd — the  real  Gogdf — ^is  said  to  have 
been  absolute  and  independent.     The  great  commercial  impoitaiMe 
of  Wiri^  is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  supplying  G<5gd  with  dates, 
and  buying  up  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  bixraght  there  to  maiket 
Kice  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  in  the  district  of  the  Mertfsa. 
Ghinata  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  A^bil  Tiaeb,^  of  the  Zenigha  tribe, 
who  paid  allegiance  to  the  khalif  in  the  East;  but,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Edrisi,  he  had  still  a  large  empire. 
Ghinata,  having  become  very  weak,  is  conquered  by  the  SiSsn,  a  tribe 

related  to  the  Wikor^. 
The  tribe  or  dynasty  of  the  A'nisfyin  becomes  powerftil  in  the  neigb- 
borhoodofWalita. 

The  inhabitants  of  .Hmii,  at  least 

the  ruling  portion,  indnding  the 

king,  adopt  JbI^ul 

Timbtfttn  (erroneously)  stated  by  a.d.  1218.    ?  Baramindina,  fint  Hodhn  king 

Leo  AfricanusJ   to  have   been  a.h.   610.       of  MeUe,  styled  King  of  Tek- 

•  Alotos  Ca  dM  Morto,  Nariffudone,  e.  14. 

t  Edriil  makei  great  oanfiulon,  produced  by  the  limilarltf  of  the  namei  G^  or  Eft^'Kika 
(ontbe  Fittrl),and  Kerker,bat  what  he  rdates  (L,  p.  98)  Memi  reaU j  to  refer  to  Gdgd. 
t  EdrUi,  L,  p.  61 ;  compare  Coolej,  p.  M. 
i  Leo,  1.  Til.,  eft.    As  It  is  certain  that  no  king  of  the  name  SlimAn  nded  at  that  period  om 


A.D.  1208. 

A.H.     600. 

A.i>.  1208. 
A.H.    600. 
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Songfaav. 
foundea  by  Mansa  Slimlhi.  This 
is  evident  confusion,  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  Mansa  Slimlin, 
who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  restored  Tim- 
bifktu  after  it  had  been  plunder- 
ed by  the  people  of  MosL 


Neighboring  Klngdomfl. 
nlr  by  MakWzi,  makes  the  pil- 
grimage. 


A.D.  1285 
to  1260. 

A.H.  633 
to  658. 


A.D.  1233  With  the  death  of  E^n  Ghanfa 
to  1234.  the  domination  of  the  great  raca 
A.H.  631  of  the  Senhija  ends.*^  The  re- 
to  633.  mains  of  this  great  tribe  in  the 

southern  part  of  the  desert  (the 
Limtilna  and  Messiifa)  [the  lat- 
ter as  Meshedtff  ]  are  gradually  reduced  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  tributaries.  IsUm  spreads  east  of  the  Niger,  and  the  name  Tek- 
rilr  appears  in  Kebbi,  probably  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Zir- 
gha  (see  Appendix  VI.}.  Biru  or  Watdia  at  that  time  the  great 
emporium  of  Western  Negroland. 
Mari  Jatah,  King  of  Melle,  on  the  upper  Niger,  conquers  the  Stisu, 
who  at  that  time  were  masters  of  Ghanata.  This  is  evidently  the 
period  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  conunercial  importance  of  Jin- 
ni,  which  now  l^ame  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  as  a  well- 
frequented  market  of  the  Serracolets  or  Wakord,  Fiilbe,  Jolof,  Ze- 
n^ha,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Teknfr,  and  the  Udi£ya.t 

A.D.  1259  Mansa  Wall,  son  of  Man  Jlitah, 
performs  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
ka  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bibars. 


to  1276. 
A.H.  658 
to  675. 

A.D.  1276. 

A^.    675. 


Some  ailthors,  snch  as  Makrfzi 
(Opuscl.  Mscr.,  fol.  129,  r.),  at- 
tribute to  this  chief  the  conquest 
of  G^ho  or  Gdgd,  that  is  to  say, 
Songhay,  by  the  Mellians;  but 
from  the  account  of  Almied 
Bibll  it  is  clear  that  such  was 
not  the  case. 


A.D. 
A.H. 


1310. 
710. 


Mansa  WiQl,  brother  of  the  latter. 

Mansa  Khalffa  succeeds  him ;  of 
insane  mind ;  is  murdered  by  his 
people. 

Mansa  A^bii  Bakr. 

Sakifra,  or  rather  Sdbkara,  a  usurp- 
er, made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
ka  in  the  time  of  £1  Malfk  e* 
Nibir. 


A.D.  1311  Mansa  Mtfoa  (properly  Kunkur 
to  1 331 .  Milsa),  the  greatest  king  of  Mel- 
A.H.  711  le,  succeeds  this  usurper,  devel- 

to  731.  ops  the  whole  military  and  polit- 

ical power  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  according  to  the  express- 
ive terms  of  Alimed Bib^}  the  Songhay  historian^possessea  '*an 
aggressive  strength  without  measure  or  limit."  While  thus  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  an  immense  portion  of  Negroland,  he 
kept  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  Sultan  A1)ii  '1  Hassan  of  £1 
Mighreb  (Morocco). 
Mansa  Milsa  subjected  to  his  dominion  the  four  large  territories  of  the 
Western  part  of  Negroland ;  first,  Bllghena,  formed  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  kingdom  of  Ghinata,  and  including  the  whole  inhab- 
ited country  of  Taginet  and  A'der^r;  secondly,  Zligha,  or  the 
Western  Teknfr,  together  with  Silla ;  then  Timbtiktu,  at  that  time 
still,  as  it  seems,  independent  of  Gidgo;  and  finally  Songhay,  with  its 
capital  Gogd.  Jinni,  however,  probably  owing  to  its  nearly  insular 
character,  seems  not  to  have  become  subjected  to  Melle  even  at  this 

period,  although  it  was  engaged 
in  continual  warfare. 
It  is  probably  at  the  period  of  this    a.d.  1826.    Mansa  Mtisa  makes  a  pilgrimage 
pilgrimage,  and  not  before,  that   a.h.   726.       to  Mekka,  with  a  veiy  numerous 

Melle,  Mr.  Gooley,  in  order  to  explain  Leo*a  atatemeat,  aoppoaed  him  to  be  a  king  of  the  S^an.— 1Y0- 
groland  of  tht  jiniAa,  p.  97,  «eq. 

*  E^  Kbaldiiii,  trans,  by  De  Slane,  voL  iL,  p.  83.  The  aame  anthor,  voL  U.,  p.  180,  aeq.,  is  the 
anthorltv  for  the  history  of  Melle.    Comp.  Cooley,  **  Negroland,**  p.  61,  aeq. 

t  De  Barroe,  Asia,  ed.  Lisboa,  1778, 1.  L,  e.  8,  p.  MO. 

X  A'hmed  B^bA,  In  Jonm.  Lelpaio  Oriental  Sooietj,  p.  680. 
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SoQgfafty. 
both  Songhaj  and  TimbtCkta  be- 
came dependent  on  Melle,  al- 
though the  dependence  was  even 
at  tlua  time  limited,  the  King  of 
Songhay  haring,  as  it  seems, 
quietly  made  his  subjection  on 
the  approach  of  the  host  of  Mel- 
le.  Milsa  built  a  mosque  and  a 
mihrib  outside  the  then  town 
^Mohammedan     quarter?)     of 

Timbijfktu  also,  as  it  would  seem, 
surrendered  without  resistance,* 
and  the  King  of  Melle  built  here 
a  palace  (m'a-dugn),  and  the 
great  mosque  Jdngerd-b^r,  or 
Jam'a  el  keMra,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  I's-hiLk,  a  na- 
tive of  Granitta  (the  *^Granata 
vir  artificissimus**  of  Leo,  al- 
though  commonly  called  e'  Sit- 
heli,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
Morocco),  who  built  his  palace 
in  Melle.  That  space  of  the 
town  of  Timbilktu  included  be- 
tween the  two  great  mosques, 
J6nger6'h6r  in  the  southwestern 
and  San-kor^  in  the  northern 
quarter,  was  at  that  time  open 
and  not  inhabited.  The  mosque 
San-kon^  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  the  oldest  mosqud 
in  Timbifktn,  although  Almied 
B£b£,  who  only  states  that  it  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
wife,  is  not  very  explicit  with  re- 
gard to  this  circumstance. 

Although  Timbifktu  thus  lost  its 
independence,  it  reaped  a  great 
advantage  from  becoming  a  por- 


Neigfaboriac  ]  _ 
cortege,  resembling  an  army,  and 
with  great  riches,  going  by  wtjr 
of  WaUta  and  Tawat  and  re- 
turning by  Gigho  or  Gogd. 
Mielle  Proper  seems  to  have  had  a 
double  principle  of  government, 
one  political  and  the  o^r  na- 
tional. In  political  respects 
Melle  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, a  northerly  and  a  souther- 
ly one,  probably  divided  by  the 
DhitOiba;  the  governor  of  the 
former  being  called  FanuU  (Fa- 
rengh)  Sifra,  the  other  Sang^- 
zii-m*a.t  But  in  national  re- 
spects Melle  formed  three  large 
provinces,  KiUa,  Bennendtigo, 
and  Sabardilgn,  each  with  tw^e 
chiefs  or  governors,  {  and  each 
represented  at  court  by  an  in- 
spector; the  inspector  of  the 
province  of  Kila  was  called  Wa- 
ffUa-fer^ngh.  K^a  comprised 
evidently  the  province  next  to 
Jinni,  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  including  the  towns  of 
Sare  and  S^^e ;  and  the  tovn 
of  K^  itself,  which  formed  the 
residence  of  the  province,  will  be 
spoken  of  m  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume.  Bennendtfgu,  tho, 
the  country  of  the  Benni,  knoira 
from  other  aoooonta,  lay  eatudy 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and 
Sabardiigu  beyond,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  portion  of 
Melle.  The  important  district 
Bitu  or  Bido  seems  to  have  beet 
included  in  Melle  Proper. 


tion  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
being  thus  well  protected  against  any  violence  offered  on  the  part 
of  the  neighboring  Berber  population ;  and  in  consequence  the  town 
increased  rapidly,  it  becoming  soon  a  market  place  of  the  first  rank, 
so  that  the  most  respectable  merchants  from  Misr,  FezzdUi,  Ghadi- 
mes,  TsLwit,  Tafil^et,  Dar'ah,  F^  Siis,  and  other  places  gradually 
left  Bfru  or  Walita,  and  migrated  to  Timbdktu,  although  this  was 
more  frequently  the  case  after  the  time  of  Sonnf  'Ali. 
The  town  of  Timbilktu  ransacked  and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  by   a.d.  13S9. 
the  King  of  Mdsi,  the  garrison  of  Melle  making  their  escape  and    a«h.  ?  730. 
giving  up  the  town.    The  power  of  Mdsi,  which  up  to  this  time  has 

*  The  translation  of  Hr.  Ralft  tn  the  Jonnal  of  the  Lelpslo  Oriental  Society  it  here  not  eomcL 

He  translates  ^  er  beswang  TlmbAktn,**  while  the  words  of  the  anthor  are     -  -f  -^^  ^  J^*   Ws 

do  not  know  what  part  fai  these  aflkln  the  genend,  Sagmlnho,  hore,  who,  aeoordinc  to  ^m  Khsl- 
d6n'e  secoant,  was  stated  by  some  of  his  InformatttB  to  have  achieved  this  eottqnest.  Tba«  bsj 
have  been  paitial  resisUnee  in  Songhay. 

t  \^  \,\  ^  -^   ^  J  i^.    The  final "  mV  In  Mandlngo,  oogiespoiids  exaeUy"w1th  thi 

final  "  ma'*  in  the  Kanuri  titles. 

t  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fkct  that  the  titles  mentioned  by  Aluied  BUbk  are  all  formed  by  atladi- 
ing  to  the  name  of  a  town  the  syllable  ^*koy,**  which  wonld  seen  to  be  of  Soogbay  origin. 
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Songfaaj.  Neighboring 

always  been  the  sncceasfnl  champion  of  paganism,  is  rery  remark- 
able at  such  an  early  period,  but  the  date  is  not  quite  certain 
within  a  year  or  two.  If  the  date  given  be  right,  it  happened  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mansa  Mtlsa. 

▲.D.  1881    Mansa  M<gha  succeeds  to  his  £a- 
to  1836.         ther  Msmsa  Milsa,  and  reigns 
A.H.  782        fonr  years. 
The  Songhay  prince  'Alf  KUlnn,      to  786. 
or  Kilnu,  son  of  Zi  Y^^bl,  es- 
capes in  the  company  of  his  brother  from  the  conrt  of  Melle,  where 
the  princes  had  served  as  pages,  Songhay  owing  allegiance  to  Melle 
at  that  period.     Having  safelv  reached  his  native  coontxy,  Songhay 
Proper,  with  the  capitid  GkSgo,  he  makes  himself  independent  in  a 
certain  degree  from  'Melle  by  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni.* 

▲.D.  1885.    Mansa  SUmin,  a  brother  of  Milsa 


A.H.    786. 


and  nncle  of  Magha,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Melle,  and  restores 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom. 

Mansa  Shmlln  again  takes  posses- 
sion of  Timbdktu,!  and  even 
obliges  Songhay  Proper  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy. 

A  king  of  Tekrtfr  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age4 


A.D.  1862 

1868. 

A.H.    758 

764. 


Timbifktu  having  been  left,  as  it    a.h.  787. 
seems,  to  itself  for  seven  years, 
relapses  into  a  state  of  subjection 
or  allegiance  to  Melle,  and  re- 
mains in  this  condition  for  the    a.h.  752. 
next  100  years. 

Travels  of  E'bn  Batif ta,  who  visits  Walita,  the  frontier  province  of 
Melle,  and  an  important  trading  place,  where  at  that  time  the  A£a- 
.    siifa  formed  the  higher  class ;  thence,  by  way  of  Kareekho,  he  went 
to  Melle,  or  M^Ii,  the  capital  of  the  great  empire,  situated  on  a 
northerly  creek  of  the  Dhiifliba,§  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  by 
way  of  Mfmah  to  Timbiiktu. 
Timbilktu  at  that  time  was  inhabited  mostly  by  people  of  Mfmah  and 
by  Tawirek  (MoUthemfn),  especially  Masiifa,  who  had  a  head  man 
of  their  own,  while  the  Melle  governor  was  Farba  Mifsa. 
E^bn  Batilta  embarked  in  Timbiik- 
tu, or  rather  E^Cbara,  and  went 

along  the  river  to  Gdgd,  evident-  The  town  of  Tadem^kka,  or  rather 

\j  at  that  time   the    common  St(k,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ta- 

highroad  of  travelen.     Gdg6  at  dem&ket,  bad  by  this  time  evi- 

that  period  was  in  a  certain  de-  dently  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  ifa- 

gree  dependent  on  Melle.  portance. 

A.D.  1859.    Mansa  E'bn  Shmi^n  reigned  nine 
'  A-H.    760.        months. 

A.D.  1860.  Mansa  Jlitah,  son  of  Mansa  Ml^ha, 
A.H.  7C1.  ascended  the  throne. 
A.D.  1860.  The  same  king  sent  an  embassy  to 
A.H.  762.  A'hti  el  Hassan  of  Morocco. 
A.D.  1878.  Mansa  Milsa  (II.),  son  of  the  lat- 
A.H.  775.  ter,  a  weak  king,  the  vizier  M^ 
J^tah  usurping  the  power  and 
conquering  Teklldda  (the  trading 
place  spoken  of  on  a  former  occa- 


The  fact  of  Man  J^ah  conquering 
Tekidda,  at  that  time  the  com- 
mercial entrepdt  between  Son- 
ghay and  £jgypt,  also  mentioned 
by  £lm  Batiita,  shows  clearly 


*  AHimed  B6b6  sayi  (p.  684),  "  * Ali  Killun  put  an  end  to  the  sapremacy  of  MeU«  over  Songhav. 
Alter  Ub  death  his  brother  ruled,  Silman  N&r.  Their  dominion  waa  limited  to  Songhay  and  the 
ndghhoring  dlfltricts.** 

t  The  date  seems  to  be  certain,  for  If  A^med  Bibk  had  only  known  that  the  second  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  Melle  over  Timbuktu,  which  they  lost  in  the  vear  837,  had  lasted  100  years,  we  might 
doabt  about  the  &ct  that  the  epoch  b^can  exactly  with  the  year  787,  but  the  author  giTes  the  pre- 
dse  date  of  that  very  year.  1  therefore  prefer  his  arrangement  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  R^Jb, 
p.  583.  t  Makxiai,  Notes  et  EztraifcB»  voL  zii,  p.  688,  twte. 

§  Cooley,  ^*Negroland,**  p.  79. 
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Bonghay. 
that  he  was  master  of  Songhay, 
and  exercised  over  it  a  certain 
degree  of  supremacy.  Timbtik- 
tu,  as  Timbnch,  appears  in  the 
Mappamoncb  Oitatan — the  first 
time  that  it  becomes  known  to 
Europeans. 


A.D. 

1887. 

A.H. 

789. 

▲.D. 

1888. 

A.H. 

790. 

A.D. 

1890. 

A.H. 

792. 

A.D. 

1481. 

A.H. 

885. 

Neighboring  Klocdoaai. 
sion,  ToL  Ly  p.  885)  for  a  slion 
time.  • 

Mansa  Magha,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  succeeds  to  the 
throne;  is  killed  after  a  reign 
of  about  a  year. 

Another  usurper. 

Mahmild,  a  descendant  of  Miri 
Jatah,  the  first  king. 

A  king  of  Teknfr  makes  a  j 

age,  dies  in  the  town 

the  peninsula  of  SinaL 

The  empire  of  Melle  begins,  grad- 
ually to  decline,  the  power  be> 
ing  divided  among  three,  or 
rather  five,  separate  parties,  the 
governors  of  each  of  the  three 
national  provincei  and  the  two 
governors  of  the  political  prov- 
inces; the  TawiKrek  at  the  came 
time  spreading  devastatioii  ev- 
ciy  where. 


T«r,  hi 


Timbuktu  conquered  by  the  I'm<$-  a.i>.  1488. 
shagh  (probably  not  the  Masilfa,  A.H.  887. 
at  that  time  not  yet  blended  with 
the  Arabs,  and  who  had  always 
been  powerful  in  that  place)  un- 
der A'kU  (Eg  Malwal).  The 
people  of  Melle  had  been  so 
much  weakened  by  continual  in- 
roads that  they  retired  before  the 
greater  force,  and  were  driven 
out  forever.  Altil,  however,  did 
not  reside  in  the  town,  preferring 

a  nomadic  life ;  but  he  installed  as  governor,  or  Trfmbutn-kqy,  Mo- 
hammed "SisTy  a  Senhllji  from  Shingft,  who  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  government  of  the  town  under  the  rule  of  Melle.  This  Mo- 
hammed N^isr  built  the  mosque  Yihia  in  Timbuktu,  which  was 

.  called  after  his  friend  the  Well  Yihia  horn  TMelest.    To  the  Tifm- 
butu-ko^  belonged  the  third  part  of  all  taxes  and  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue  of  the  town.     In  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the  Taw^rek, 
which,  according  to  the  distinct  statement  of  A%med  "Bibi^  never 
extended  beyond  the  river,  was  mild ;  but  gradually  they  became 
overbearing,  using  even  violence  toward  the  wives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  offendmg  *OnU(r,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mohammed 
Nto,  by  cheating  him  out  of  his 
revenue. 

A.D.  1448.    The  Portuguese  Company  for  opening  the  trade  along  the  coast  of 
A.H.   853.        Africa  is  established. 

A.D.  1454.  Melle,  in  the  account  of  Aloise  Ca  da  Mosto,  still  a  very  powerful 
A.H.  860.  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  of  Negroland,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Gambia,  and  most  important  for  the  commerce  of 
gold,  the  trade  in  which  divided  into  three  branches ;  one  proceed- 
ing from  Melle  toward  Eifki^  and  thence  to  Egypt;  the  other 
from  Melle  to  Tilmbutu,  and  thence  to  Tawil :  the  other  likewise 
by  way  of  Tilmbutu,  but  thence  to  Wadlln  (Oden),  which  then  was 

a  very  important  place,  not  only 

for  gold,  but  also  for  the  slave- 

Timbilktu,  or  Tifmbutu,  an  impor-  trade.*     Timbiflttn  already  at 

tant  entrepot  for  the  salt-trade.  that  time  was  a  very  important 

entrepot  for  the  sah,  which  all 
came  from  the  mines  of  Tegb^Esa. 
A.D.    1460.  The  town  of  A'gades  built,  according  to  Marmol  (see  vol.  L,  p.  36 IX 
A.H.  865-6.      and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  commercial  entrepdt 
was  built  about  this  time,  perhaps  a  few  years  later,  as  it  is  Sonni 
*A]i  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  very  important  market-place 
of  Tadem^kka,  which  for  many  centuries  had  carried  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  Niger  and  Egypt. 

•  Ca  da  Motto,  Prima  Kavlguione,  C.1S.    With  regard  to  Oden,  tee  c:  10 ;  fbr  TImMktB,  &  11 
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Aj.  Neighboring  KlngdoBM. 

Sonni^AH,  son  of  Sonni  Mohammed  D'aii,  '*the  great  tyrant  and  a.d.  1464-5. 
famous  miscreant,"  but  a  king  of  the  highest  historical  importance     a.h.  869. 
for  Kegroland,  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sonni,  ascended  the  throne  in 
G^gho,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  part  of  Africa  bj  pros- 
trating the  kingdom  of  Melle. 

Invited  by  *Omar,  the  Tilmbutu-koy,  Sonni  'AM  marches  against  Tim-  a.d.  1468-9. 
biiktu,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  Songhay  Proper.  While  ▲.h.  873. 
his  horsemen  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  A'kil  makes  his 
escape  toward  Bfru  or  Walata.  Sonni  'Alf  then,  instead  of  attack- 
ing immediately  the  town  of  Timbiiktu,  went  first  to  El  Hddh,  the 
southwestern  province  of  Walata.  Having  thence  returned  to  Tim- 
biiktu, from  whence  'Om^  also,  the  Tilmbntu-koy,  had  meanwhile 
fled  to  Bfru,*  he  ransacked  and  plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
territ/le  havoc  among  its  inhabitants,  even  sui-passing  that  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  pagan  king  of  Moshi  conquering 
the  town.  Sonni  'AIi  seems  especially  to  have  exercised  some  cru- 
elty against  the  learned  men.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  town 
seems  soon  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow,  for  it  wbs  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  that  it  became  more  densely  inhabited  than 
before.  But  the  reason  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Sonni  'Ali,  the  Arab  mer- 
chants from  the  north  broke  off 

their  traffic   with  Ghlinata    or  Wallita  or  Biru  becomes  insignifi- 

WaUta  (Biru),  and  instead  began  cant,  all  the  merchants  endgrat- 

to  visit  the  markets  of  TimbiCktu  ing  to  Timbiiktu  and  Gogd. 

and  Gdgd. 

Sonni  *Ali  conquered  Bf^hena,  that 
is,  the  centre  or  original  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Gh^nata 
and  the  later  Wallita,  but  satisfied  himself  with  making  the  chief  of 
that  country  his  tributaiy.  Sonni  *A\i  then  made  Jinni  likewise 
tributary,  which  place  had  not  been  conquered  even  by  the  kings  of 
Melle,  and  he  there  likewise  caused  an  immense  bloodshed.  Jinni 
was  at  that  time  highly  flourishing  through  its  industry  in  native 
cloth. t  At  a  later  time  the  first  A'skid  held  the  King  of  Jinni  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  capital.     (Leo,  1.  vii.,  c.  3.) 

It  must  have  been  Sonni  'Ah'  to 


whom  Joao  II.  of  Portugal  sent 
an  embassy ;  and  it  was  evident- 
ly that  king  who  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Wadiin,  or  Hoden,  which 
however  they  did  not  preserve 
for  a  long  time,  the  place  being 
too  barren  and  at  too  considera- 
ble a  distance  from  the  coast. 
But  nevertheless  the  establish- 
ment of  this  factory  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
desert  the  Berabfsh  and  the  Uda- 
ya  struggling  for  the  predomin- 
ance.    The  Zeniigha  akeady  in 
a  degraded  position. 
A.D.  1471.    The  coast  of  Guinea  explored  by 
A.H.   876.       the  Portuguese. 
A.D.  1481.    Alfonso  V.  dies;   is  succeeded  by 
A.H.    886.        the  still  more  energetic  Joao  II. 
The  Portuguese  build  Elmina, 
the  first  European  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A.D.  1488.    The  Jolof  prince,  Bemoy,  came  to 
A.H.    894.       Portugal,  and  conununicated  so 
much  information  with  regard  to 
the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  the  Mosi,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  much  in  common  with  Christians,  that  he  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.     It  was  supposed  that  the  King  of  M<5si 
was  the  long-sought  Prester  John.     Ogane  is  the  native  royil  title 
of  the  King  of  Mosi.     In  consequence,  from  this  time  forward,  nu- 

•  Prom  A'hmed  B6M  we  learn  nothing  more  reBpecting  the  fkte  of  'OmSr ;  but  we  see  in  another 
puaage  that  Sonni  'AU  Imprisoned  Al  Mnkhtiu-,  another  son  of  Mohammed  Nur,  who,  from  what 
follows,  it  la  evident  was  T(imbutn-ko7. 

t  Dc  Barpoe,  in  the  highly  faitereaUng  passage,  1.,  1.  8,  c.  18,  p.  85T ;  and  the  cnrious  report  of  the 
German  ValeUn  Ferdinand,  by  Kunstmann,  In  Abhandlungen  der  K.  IJaicr.,  Akad.,  d.  UL,  voL  vlii, 
flrrt  section  a,  18M.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  German  author,  although  he  speaks  of  Wa- 
d4n,  does  not  say  any  thing  of  i^  ever  having  been  a  factory. 
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merons  messengen  were  sent  into  the  interior  by  fhe  King  Joio 
from  different  qnarters,  and  a  nearer  alliance  seems  to  haye  been 
concluded  with  the  King  of  the  Mandingoes,  although  it  was  weO 

understood  in  Portugal  at  that 
time  that  the  empire  or  the  Mel- 
lians  had  faOen  to  ruin. 

Sonni '  Alf  was  drowned  in  a  tor-   •*  ^^TjSS* 
rent  on  his  return  from  an  expe-    ^{^i^/ 
dition  against  Gurma,  after  hav-    ^.h.  898.* 
ing    conquered   the  Zoghortfn* 
(not  Zaghw^na)  and  the  Fulldn, 

The  power  of  the  tribe  of  the  Fullto  in  those  qnarteiB,  in  the  sonth  of 
Songhay,  at  so  early  a  date,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  in  the  west 
they  are  noticed  at  the  same  period  repeatedly  by  De  BaiTos.f 

The  army  of  the  deceased  king  proceeded  from  franebi  (Ben'aba?  the  •^■'^J^ 
capital  of  Gurma ;  see  Appendix  VI.,  p.  647)  to  Dangha,  evidently  ^^'  **''• 
the  place  (Denga)  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  journey,  and  here 
A^bil  Bakr  D'aif,  son  of  Sonni  'AH,  ascended  the  throne.  But  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  A'bii  Bakr,  a  native  of  Songhay  (*'Nigrita** — ^Leo) 
and  officer  of  Sonni,  collected  his  party  and  marched  against  the 
new  king.  But  having  attacked  him  at  Dangha,  he  was  beaten, 
when  he  escaped  to  the  neighborhood  of  Gi^ho,  where  he  collected 
again  his  army,  and  vanquished  the  king  in  a  most  sanguinary  but 
decisive  battle.  Sonni  A^bil  Bakr  D'aii  fled  to  Abar  (Adar?), 
where  he  died. 

Mohammed  ben  A^bii  Bakr,  sumamed  e'  Thilri,  on  ascending  the  '^''^^ 
throne  with  the  titles  Emir  el  Miimenfn  and  Khalifa  el  Moslemin,  ^^  ^^ 
adopted  as  royal  title  A'ski^  or  Sftkia.t  Thus  the  dynasty  of  a 
foreign  family,  Libyan,  Coptic,  or  Himyaritic,  was  supplanted  b^  a 
native  Songhay  and  African  (e  tomb  el  dominio  nei  Negri),  al- 
though it  leaned  more  toward  IsUm  and  Mohammedan  learning 
than  the  former  one,  for  A'ski^  was  a  friend  of  the  learned  and  fol- 
lowed their  advice. 

The  first  thing  which  this  great  Songhay  king  feh  it  incumbent  to 
do  was  to  give  his  subjects  some  repose,  by  reducing  his  army  and 
allowing  part  of  the  people  to  engage  in  pacific  pursuits,  all  the  in- 
habitants having  been  employed  by  Sonni  'All  in  warlike  purposes. 

Altogether  it  does  not  appear  exaggerated  what  A'hmed  Biiba  says 
of  this  distinguished  king,  that  **  God  made  use  of  his  serrice  in  or- 
der to  save  the  true  believers  (in  Negroland)  from  their  sufferings 
and  calamities.*' 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
power,  A'skiii  sent  for  his  brother  The  Songhay  language  extends  as 

Omir^  from   Biru    or  Wal^Ua,  far  as  Wakta  and  Jinni 

which  place  already  at  this  time 
had  so  totally  merged   into   a 

Songhay  inrovince  that  the  Songhay  idiom,  at  least  in  the  higher 
circles,  where  a  traveler  like  Leo  was  likely  to  move  about,  had  be- 
come the  common  language.  ^*  Questa  gente,"  says  Leo  o£  the  in- 
habitants of  Wallita,  **  usa  un  certo  linguaggio  aetto  Sungai."§ 
A'skia  then  made  his  brother,  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence, 
Tifmbutu-koy,  in  the  place  of  R  Al  Mukhttfr  ben  Mohammed  Nisr. 

He  then  sent  his  older  brother,  likewise  called  'OnuKr,  but  with  the   a.d.  1494. 
surname  Kumzighu,^^  the  Ferdng  of  Ktfrmina,  who  conquered  the        ^'i^ 
imftortant  town  of  Zkgha,  and  made  war  against  <*Bukr  m*a,"     a«b.899. 

*  Pee  what  I  bsTe  said  respecting  the  tribe  of  the  Zogfaorim  or  Jamunbe,  p.  189. 
t  See  De  Bairoe,  in  the  puaage  mentioned  before,  *^  Key  doe  Fnllos.** 


t  The  origin  of  this  name,  u  stated  by  A'hmed  BAH,  is  not  vezr  probable ;  hot  alihoogh  it  Is  tne 
that  '*  A'skiA**  was  rather  a  royal  title,  which  the  foundrr  of  this  new  dynasty  adopted,  aeverthe- 
less,  in  Negroland,  the  popular  name  of  this  great  ruler  and  conqueror  is  nothing  bat  A'akii,  and  tkat 
was  the  reason  why  Leo  calls  him  only  by  this  name,  changing  it  into  Ischia. 

«  Leo,  LTi.,ci,  p.  138.  ed.  Venecia,  183T. 

I  These  words  Mr.  Ral&  (p.  688)  has  neglected  to  translate. 

IT  Whether  this  'Omir  received  his  surname  Knmz^u  only  ttom  the  dicamstsBee  of  his  taking 
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(Bnrkum'a?),  evidently  a  Mandingo  governor  of  the  empire  of  Mel- 
le.     He  also,  according  to  Leo,  imprisoned  the  ruler  of  Jinni,  whom 
Sonni  'All  had  allowed  to  reside  in  his  ownxftpital,  and  kept  him 
daring  his  lifetime  a  prisoner  in 
Gagho,  ruling  Jinni  by  means  of 
a  goyemor. 

Haying  thns  not  only  consolidated,  *^  Taqk  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  indefatigable  king  of 
but  eyen  extended  the  empire,  ^'^'  ^^'  Portugal,  died,  whose  spirit  found 
the  first  A'skia  undertook  a  pll-   ^'^i^„  no  repose  but  in  promoting  the 

grimage  to  Mekka,  which  brought  ^.u,   902.        welfare  of  his  people,  and  in  dis- 
him  into  contact  with  the  princes  tant  discoveries,  especially  in  Af- 

and  learned  men  of  the  East,  rica.    As  we  learn  from  an  oc- 

and  made  l^m  more  famous  than  casional  hint  in  Be  Barros,  *  this 

an/   other   of  his    enterprises.  king  had  ahready  sent  an  embas- 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  sador  to  the  Mimsa  of  Melle. 

all  the  tribes  un&r  his  command 
accompanied  him  on  his  great 

journey,  especially  the  great  Weli  Milr  Sifleh  Jifr,  a  Wikor^,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  Tut^na,t  in  the  province  of  Tindihna,  and  1500 
armed  men,  1000  on  foot  and  500  on  horseback.  He  took  with  him 
300,000  mithkal,  but  behaved  so  generously  that,  according  to  Leo, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  a  loan  of  150,000  mithklU  more.  He 
had  an  official  investiture  performed  by  the  Sherff  el  'Abltei,  as 
Khalifa  in  Songhay,  and  took  the  advice  of  the  most  leamied  and 
pious  men,  such  as  Jelal  e'  Soyilti.  He  also  founded  a  charitable 
institution  in  Mekka  for  the  people  of  Tekrdr. 

Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  returned  to  G^ho.  A.i>!°1497-d. 

A.H.  600. 

H^j  Mohammed  undertakes  an  expedition,  or  a  formal  jih^  against  Jl.j>.  1498-9. 
N*asi,  the  Sultan  of  Mdsi,  having  sent  the  Weli  Miir  Stieh  Niir  as     a.h.  904. 
an  embassador  to  that  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  Is- 
lam.   But  the  Mdsi  people  having  consulted  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  refused  to  change  their  native  worship,  A'skii  devas- 
tated their  country.    He  came  back  from  this  expedition  in  Rama- 
dhdn.     He  (himself  or  'Othmin)  then  conquered  the  country  of  B£-    a.d.  1499- 
ghena,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  of  Ghi^nah  or  Ghiinata,  the  1500. 

king  of  which  had  already  been  made  tributary  by  Sonni  *Alf,  and  A.H.  905. 
slew  the  F^lani  (Pifllo)  chieftain  Damba>dumbL  We  therefore  at 
this  early  period  find  the  FiQbe  very  powerful,  as  well  in  the  south 
(Gurma,  see  p.  666)  as  in  the  northwest ;  while  from  De  Barros  we 
learn  that  their  power  in  the  southwest  was  not  less  great  The 
Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Abaim  (?),  and  deprived  a.d.  1500. 
him  of  his  kingdom,  t  a.h.   906. 

A'skia  then  sent  his  brother  'Om^  Kumz^hu  against  Melle,  where  a.d.  1501. 
the  K^d  Kasn  Fati  Ealliyen  seems  to  have  exercised  at  the  time  A.H.  907. 
supreme  power;  but  'Omir  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  the  town  of  Zillen  or  Zalna,  where  the  court  of  Melle  seems  to 
have  been,  he  sent  for  the  king  himself,  encamping  meanwhile  in  a 
place  called  T^nfaren,  a  little  to  the  east  from  Zillen.  Haj  Mo- 
hammed A'skiii  then  came  in  person,  vanquished  the  kdfd,  destroy- 
ed the  town,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Melle,  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

the  tofvn  of  Ziigha,  we  can  not  decide ;  but  there  la  no  doabt  that  he  mast  be  diiitinguiBbed  flram  the 
other  brother  of  the  same  name,  else  A'hmed  BabA  would  be  guilty  of  an  absurdity.  We  never  find 
that  a  governor  of  the  important  province  of  Kamdna  was  at  the  same  time  T6mbntu-koy ;  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  individuals  is  quite  evident,  for  'Om^  Kumz^hu  died  996,  and  'Omiur  son  of 
Bd  Bakr— that  Is  to  say,  his  other  brother— the  Tumbutu-koy,  9S8.    Bee  &rther  down. 

*  De  Barros,  L,  1  iiL,  a  18,  p.  SS7,  dizendo  (the  later  Mansa,  in  Manners  time)  que  havla  em  boa 
ventnra  ser  Ihe  enviado  este  mensajeiro,  porqne  a  sen  ayfi  que  tlnha  a  sen  proprio  nome  fora,  envi- 
ado  otro  mensiO«^o  do  otro  Rey  D.  Joao  de  PortugaL 

t  Tnkalna,  as  the  name  Is  given  by  Ralfs,  \a  wrong. 

t  In  the  Gibla,  the  southwestern  district  of  the  great  desert,  there  is  a  tribe  of  the  name  WeUd 
Abdri.  ■* 
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According  to  Leo,*  A'skf^  made  the  whole  of  Melle  tribatarjr,  laying 
such  a  heavy  tribute  upon  that  rnler  that  he  entirely  tied  his  hands. 
NevertheleBs  the  capital  of  Meln  stiU  at  that  time  was  a  flourish- 
ing place,  and  the  largest  town  in  Negroland,  containing  about 
6000  dwellings.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  town  called  Zillen  or  Zalna 
by  AOimed  Bab^ 

In  the  same  year  HiSj  Mohammed  *Alf  Ghajfd^ni,  the  powerful  kiitg 

A'skia  sent  an  expedition  against  of  Bomu  (see  \ci.  ii.,  p.  589), 

Bargil,  or,  as  it  is  more  justly  about  this  time  probably  noder- 

called,  Barbif,t  the  country  in-  took  his  expedition  to  the  soath- 

closed  between  Gurma,  Ydruba,  western  frontier  of  lus  large  em- 

and  the  great  river.'    The  in-  pire,  beyond  the  Kwl^  in  or- 

habitants  of  this  country  being  a  der  to  protect  it  against  the  en- 

very  warlike  set  of  people,  the  croachments  of  his  powerful  coo- 

struggle  appears  to  have  been  temporary  the  Songhay  king. 

very  violent ;  and  although  ATi- 
med  Baba  does  not  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  whole  of  the  result,  yet  it  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Songhay  king  was  occupied  with  Bargii  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  that  he  met  with  great  resistance ;  this  is  also  cleariv  in- 
dicated by  traditions  still  extant  in  that  country,  the  name  Bargif 
being  generally  derived  from  the  Songhay  words  five  (goX  horses 
(beriX  **  five  horses"  being  the  only  remnant  of  an  army  led  into  the 
country  by  the  Songhay  king.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  also  dearly 
indicated  by  another  document.^ ' 

The  Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Kelinbiit.  The  fol-  a.d.  1506L 
lowing  years  no  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken,  the  a.h.  912. 
A'skia  being  busy  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  extensive  empire, 
which  extended  from  Kebbi  in  the  east  as  far  as  the  present  coun- 
try of  Eaarta,  and  from  Benncndifgu  as  far  as  Tegh^a.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  staid  the  greater  part  of  this  period  near  Timbilktu, 
where  he  was  evidently  when  Iao  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  who 
thought  Timbiiktu  to  be  his  usual  residence,  but  nevertheless  was 
fully  aware,  although  he  did  not  clearly  express  it,  that  G^ho  was 
his  other  residence :  ^'  Questo  signor  fu  preso  dal  detto  Ixchia  e  te- 
nuto  in  Gdgo  fino  alia  mortc,"  1.  vii.,  c.  8,  at  the  end.  The  A'skH 
staid  in  Kibara,  '*the  well-known  harbor/'  when  he  heard  of  the 
learned  man,  the  Fikih  Mahmiid,  having  come  to  GlKgho,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  and  went  there  by  water,  for  almost  all  the 
intercourse  between  Timbuktu  and  the  whole  western  quarter,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  Songhay  empire  with  its  capital, 
on  the  other,  was  along  the  river. 

Hiy  Mohammed  sends  the  B  akukurakoy  *Alf  FuUnu  and  Belgha  Mo-  a.d.  15 1 1. 
hammed  Kirf  against  M'a  Futa§  KaitiQ,  the  Fereng  of  Biighena,  a.h.  917. 
who  had  revolted. 

Hdj  Mohammed,  always  extending  his  empire  farther  westward,  a.d.  1613. 
marched  against  a  powerful  chieftain,  All  ain||  Almatnf  Tfndhar,  iuH.  91S. 
and  slew  him  in  Zird,    This  is  a  highly  interesting  expedition, 

*  TUfl  is  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Leo,  L  vIL,  e.  4 

t  This  trne  native  form  of  the  name  of  that  eoantrv  Almied  B4b&  gives  himself.  At  the  time 
when  I  made  the  excerpts  I  did  not  identify  the  name,  having  misspelled  it  Barka;  hat  the  Arm 
Barbu  is  quite  decisive. 

t  Appendix  to  Clapperton*s  Seoond  Expedition,  p.  889.  **  And  It  is  recorded  that,  when  the  eqni- 
table  Prince  Hadgl  Mohammed  Allah4aO*  (A'skiA)  ruled  over  this  province,  he  eould  esin  no  advan. 
tage  over  them.*^ 

♦  \\c^  iS>i  t-^  .1**  .fftU*  The  name  Is  remarkable;  "m'a,"  a  Iffandiafo  word;  It 
may  belong  to  the  title  ^'fereng,*'  as  a  sort  of  tautology. 

I  Ar/  rffutr  ,wJlU  >•  It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  name  All'aSn  exprasses  the  natkosl 
term  Dhellan  or  Dhelianke,  to  whom  this  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Futa  Tore  heloBgod. 
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as  the  results* of  it  exercised  a 
powerful  inflaence  as  far  as  the 
coast,  where  the  enterprising 
Portuguese  were  at  that  time  es- 
tablishing their  power.  For  it 
happened  just  at  the  time  that 
KolU,  All'ain*s  eldest  son,  was 
al»ent  on  an  expedition,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
father  he  fled  with  his  army  to 
Fif  ta,  which  at  that  time  belong- 
ed to  the  King  of  Jolof,  and  en- 
deavored to  assume  the  sovereign 
power,  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  slaughter  of  the 
King  of  Jolof.  The  country  of 
Jolof  thus  became  divided  be- 
tween Eolli  (KoUi  Salti  [Si,td" 
gi?]  Tfndhar)  and  Diimala  (D^ 
mil,  a  common  title,  the  Temala 
of  the  Portuguese),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  governors  of  the 
former  king  of  Jolof. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Son- 
ghay  king  marched  against  Kii- 
sena,  and  returned  from  thence 


Neighboring  Kingdoms. 


The  Portuguese  in  the  Senegal 
quite  surprised  at  the  great  flame 
of  war  (incendo  di  guerra)  which 
at  that  time  ravaged  all  the 
countries  from  east  to  west.* 


Kolli  founded  a  powerful  Negro 
dynasty,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Yurfma,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded Kalabi  (Kolli  Labbe)  Ba- 
t^ra,  a  most  excellent  prince,  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice ;  then  followed  Kata, 
son  of  Yurfma. 
A.D.  1518.  The  Portuguese,  under  D'Ataide, 
A.H.    919.       take  possession  of  Azemmiir. 


in  the  flrat  ReM  of  the  following 
year.  This  is  an  extraordinary  short  time  for  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion, even  if  he  had  been  residing  in  the  easternmost  part  of  his 
empire  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  it.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can 
believe  Leo,  the  A'skf^  conquered  not  onlv  Klltsena,  but  also  Gober 
(which  already  at  that  time  had  a  very  large  capital  and  a  good 
trade,  and  considerable  industry,  especially  in  leather  work),  Zan- 
fara,  Zegzeg,  Kano,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Hiusa;t  but  it 
would  almost  appear  to  me  as  if 
Leo  in  this  case  nad  confounded 
A'skfa  with  Kanta,  the  ruler  of 
Kebbi. 


The  Hllusa  States  become  impor- 
tant— Kordrofa. 


About  the  end  of  this  year  the 
A'skf^  marched  Against  Al- 
*Adilet,  the  King  of  A'gades, 
and  returned  from  thence  the 


A.D.  1514. 
A.H.  920. 
A.D.  1515. 
A.H.    921. 


The  Portuguese  occupy  Tednest. 


*  The  following  la  ihe  highly  Interesting  aoeonnt  vhieh  we  have  received  from  De  Barroe  (.Ana, 
L,  I.  8,  e.  18,  p.  858)  of  this  great  oommotioa :  **  £  nio  somente  per  estes  e  per  Pero  d'  Brora,  mas 
alada  per  hum  Mem  Boys  eseadelro  de  sua  oaaa  e  per  Pero  de  Asfcnnlga  sea  mo^o  d'  esporas  que 
die  levava  por  oompanheiro,  mandoa  El  Rej  algunas  veaes  recados  a  £1  Rey  de  Tongubatn  e  ao 
mesmo  Temald  (Damil)  que  se  chlamava  Rey  doe  Folios.  O  qoal  Teaalk  nesies  tiempoe  fol  nas 
qaellas  partes  hum  ineendio  de  guerra  levantandoee  da  parte  do  Sol  ex  hnma  Comarca  chamada 
Fata  eon  tanto  nnmero  de  gente  que  seocavam  hum  rlo  qoando  a  elle  ehegayam ;  e  asslera  esqolve 
e  harharo  este  a^oote  d*  aquella  gonte  paga  que  assolava  qaanto  se  Ihe  punha  dlante.  E  oomo  oon 
Testa  feroddade  tlnha  feito  grande  damao  emos  amlgos  e  senrldores  del  Rey,  prlndnalmente  a  el  Rey 
de  Tongubato,  Mandl  Mansa,  Ull  Mansa  mandoa  Ihe  per  algunas  vexes  seas  recados  de  amlzade,  e 
oaferoe  de  rogo  aobre  os  negodos  da  gaerra  que  tlnha  com  estes.**  It  is  hi^ly  Interesting  to  see  how 
the  coarse  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  confirms  all  that  we  know  tnm  other  souroes.  Thus  M.  le  Cdo- 
nel  Faldherbe,  at  present  goremor  of  the  Senegal,  In  opposition  to  common  tradition,  which  would 
have  carried  hack  ihe  foundation  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Fiita,  which  he  wdl  understood  proceeded 
Aram  the  east,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  arrives  at  the  condasion  that  it  most  have 
been  established  aboot  the  year  VMO,— Bulletin  de  Ja  8oe.  Oeogr.,  !▼.,  p.  8S1. 

t  Leo  heard  this  report  evidently  from  merchants,  and  in  a  very  exaggerated  manner,  for  AHimed 
B4b4  would  be  guilty  of  inaccuracy  beyond  measure,  If  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  a  second  expedi- 
tion which  H4)  Mohammed,  according  to  Leo*B  aeconnt,  undertook  three  years  alter  the  first;  nay, 
such  an  expedition  is  totally  impossible,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  Kanta,  the  ruler  of  Kebbi. 
who  made  himself  independent  of  Songhay  the  second  year  after  the  expedition  to  K&tsena,  and  there 
was  DO  road  from  Soogiiay  to  Kan6  except  through  KebbL 
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following  year,  having  driTen  out,  as  we  know  from  other  sonroes,* 
the  Berber  tribes,  and  transplanted  there  a  good  many  of  his  own 
people,  although  the  Songhay  language  may  hare  been  spoken 
there  before  this  period.  However,  it  is  evident  from  Iieo*B  ac- 
count,! who  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  expeditiou,  that  the  King 
of  A'gades  paid  tribute  to  A'skid  already  before  this  timlb.  At  all 
events,  this  was  the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  not  only  HiQ 
Mohammed  himself,  but  the  A^sklas  in  general  attained;  for,  on 
his  return  from  this  expedition, 
Kanta,  the  Governor  of  L&a,  in 

the  province  of  Kebbi,  who  owed  a.d.  1516.  Kanta  founds  an  independent  king- 
him  allegiance,  and  who  had  ac-  A.B.  922.  dom  in  Kebbi.  Starting  hom 
companied  him  in  this  war,  de-  Blmi-n-Duggul,  in  the  province 

manded  his  share  in  the  booty,  of  Kittsena,  he  took  up  liia  rcsi- 

which  probably  was  very  great,  dei\pe  first  in  Gungu,  then  in  8a- 

and    not   being   satisfied,  rose  rlUne,  and  finally  m  L^kn. 

against  him,  and  vanquished  him 
in  a  great  battle,  after  which  he 
made  himself  independent   of 

Songhay,  and  was    successful,    a.d.  1517.   Kanta  vindicates  his  independence 
A'skia,   who   marched    against   a.h.   928.       of  Songhay. 
him  the  following  year,  being 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  with- 
out having  obtained  the  slightest  success.    It  is  therefore  next  to 
impossible  that  A'ski^  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Hiusa  prov- 
inces, as  described  by  Leo. 

Hdj  Mohammed  again  visited  the  western  part  of  his  empire,  and  on   a.d.  1518b 
the  15th  Ramadhdn  staid  in  Timbiiktu.  a.b.   924. 

The  name  Songhay,  not  mentioned  by  fonner  authors,  becomes  con- 
spicuous, being  employed  as  well  by  Leo  as  by  De  Barros. 

The  king  resid^  again  in  Songhay  Proper,  and  was  in  Sankar,  a   a.i>.  1520. 
place  beyond  Kilkf^  when  he  learned  the  death  of  his  beloved   a.h.   926. 
brother  'Omir  Kumzkghu,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
the  stability  of  his  rule.     He  then  invested  another  brother,  named 
Y^hia,  with  the  governor-  or  ferengship  of  Kilrmina,  which  certain- 
ly was  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

H^  Mohammed  lost  another  brother,  'Omir  the  Tiimbutu-koy  (see  p.  a.d.  1521-1 
667),  and  thus  having  been  deprived  of  his  most  faithful  servants,     a.h.  928. 
and  having  passed  the  prime  of  life,  became  the  plaything  of  his 
overbearing  sons,  the  intrigues  taking  a  moro  open  turn  after  some 
affair  in  Banku  or  Bango,  the  character  of  which  is  not  quite  a.d.  152i-5. 
clear.  a.h.  981. 

At  length  affairs  assumed  such  a  serious  character  that  the  heir-ap-  a.d.  1527-6L 
parent,  or  Fer^ngmangha  H^j  Mifsa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,    a.h.  984. 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage,  threatened  to  kill 
him ;  so  that  the  aged  Mohammed  fled  to  Tindfrma,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Tlihia.    The  latter  then 
seems  to  have  brought  about  some  understanding  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family ;  for  in  the  following  year  we  find  the  old  a.d.  1628-9. 
king  again  in  Gt^ho,  when  Mctoa  revolted  openly  against  his  father,     aji.  935. 
and  went  with  some  of  his  brothers  to  Kilkfi.     Yllhia,  the  Fer^g 
of  Kiirmina,  being  again  requested  by  his  brother  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  sons,  came  to  G^ho,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  Kiikl^  but  was  openly  attacked  by  the  mutinous  children  and 
murdered.     Miisa  then,  seeing  that  his  father  was  powerless,  re- 
turned to  G^ho,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  great 
holiday,  foroed  him  to  abdicate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  yean  and 
six  months.    Nevertheless,  he  left  him  in  his  palace,  while  he  him- 
self staid  in  his  own  house.     Hig  Mohammed  A'skfa,  as  Almied 
Bibi  says,  was  too  great  (or  too  mild)  to  rule  a  (turbulent)  country 
like  Songhay. 

*  ^eevoLLfp.  868,8eq.  t  L«o,  L  viL,  e.  IL 
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That  the  extent  of  the  empire  in  its  prime,  was  not  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Songhay  is  clear  from  the  accoont  of  Mii- 
liy  A'hmed's  expedition. 
A'skid  Musa  began  his  bloody  and  restless  reign  by  endeavoring  to  a.i>.  1529. 
murder  all  his  brothers,  and  pursued  them  to  Kifnnina,  where  they  a.h.  9S6. 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, 'Othmin  Jubabu,  another  son  of  H^  Mohammed;  but  he 
forced  them  all  to  decamp,  together  with  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince himself,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Bankn  or  Bango,  and  other 
great  men.     The  aged  'AU  Fn- 
linu,  who  had  accompanied  EI 
Hij  Mohammed  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, fled  to  Kand.* 
Mtisa,  having  returned  to  GlCgho,    a.d.  1533.    'Abd  el  Eerim  ben  Maghfli,  ftom 
continued  the  attempt  to  muxder   a.h.   940.       Bii  'AK,  in  Tawat,  the  great  apos- 
his  remaining  brotl^rs,  as  far  as  tie  (»f  Middle  Negroland,  where 

he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  he  is  stated  to  have  transplanted 

them,  while  they,  on  their  part,  the  power  formerly  grafted  upon 

endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  Songhay,  is  said  to  have  died 

their  tormentor,  so  that  he  had  this  year.    If  this  be  really  the 

not  a  moment's  rest.  case,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 

a  former  passage  in  my  work 
about  this  distinguished  man  (vol. 
1.,  p.  476)  has  to  be  altereid  a 
little. 
At  this  period  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  to  the  King  of  Melle,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  therefore  is 
now  styled  Mandi  Mansa,  and  who  then  waged  war  with  Temalll 
(the  DdUnil,  rey  dos  Fullos ;  see  above).    The  Portuguese  endeav- 
ored also  to  open  communication  with  the  King  of  Mdsi  (el  rey  dos 
Moses),  of  whose  power  th^  had  received  reports,  but  from  the 
wrong  side,  namely,  from  Benfn.    The  King  of  Mdsi  was  then 
waging  war  with  the  Mandi  Mansa. 

In  this  sanguinary  reign,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Portuguese   a.d.  1534. 
sent  an  embassy,  among  the  other  princes  in  the  interior,  also  to  a   a.h.   941. 
nephew  of  this  Mifsa,  King  of  Songhay,!  ^om  the  side  of  Mina,  or 
Elmina,  their  colony  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Milsa  died.    Mohammed  BlUikore,  son  of  'Omir  Kumzl^hu,  was  made  a.d.  1 535-6. 
A'ski^  in  a  place  called  Mansiir.   This  cruel  prince  drove  the  old  Hig     jl.il,  942. 
Mohammed  from  the  royal  palace,  where  even  Milsa  had  left  him, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  place 
called  Kankika.      Mohammed 
B^nkor^  was  a  warlike  prince, 

but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Keb- 

career,  nor  was  he  a  favorite  bi  more  firmlv  established.    But 

with  the  people.    He  marched  after  the  death  of  the  first  Kanta, 

against  Kanta,  but  was  totaUy  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  his 

routed  at  a  place  called  Wen-  two  sons,  Kanna  and  Himiddu, 

term&a  (a  Berber  name),  and  fight  for  the  royal  power,  when 

fled  most  ingloriously,  having  a  Himiddu  is  said  to  have  driven 

*  In  this  iiAtanoe  also  it  is  not  eortain  irbfether  the  town  of  Ean^  be  meant,  or  irbether  that  name 
at  the  time  attached  only  to 'the  whole  prorinoe. 

t  *'  Tamben  per  via  da  ibrtaleia  da  Mina  mandarao  a  Mohamed  hem  Hansngoe  e  neto  de  Mossa 
"Ray  de  Songo,  qae  de  hnma  Cidade  das  mats  popnlosas  daqaella  grao  Provinda  a  qae  nos  oommnne- 
mente  chamamos  Mandinga,  a  qnal  Cidade  Jas  no  parallelo  do  Cabo  das  palmas,  mettida  dentro  no 
■ert&o  per  distancia  de  eento  e  qnareDta  legnas,  segnndo  a  setoa^ao  das  taboas  da  notsa  Oeognfia.** 
— De  Barroe,  A  tiia,  1.  c ,  pi  360.  That  nephew  of  Musa,  therefore,  was  evidentlv  goremor  of  the  former 
prindpal  province  of  the  Idngdom  of  Melle.  **  The  king,"  says  De  Barros  farther  on,  **  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  King  of  Portugal  sending  him  presents.**  It  is  rerj  probable  that  among  these 
presents  were  the  articles  of  Portogoese  workmanship  mentioned  bjr  the  author  of  the  memoir  to 
Philip  II.,  on  the  power  of  Utlkj  e'  Dh^heU,  as  found  by  the  Maroocalns  among  the  spoU  of  GAgho. 
See  lower  down. 
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rery  narrow  escape  through  the  baick  the  former  with  the  aid  of 

waters  of  the  Niger.  the  Fifll^. 

He  then  marched  against  Gurma,    a.d.  1536. 
and  sent  Mllri  Tamiza,  the  Fe-    a.h.   943. 
r^ng  of  Dendi,  against  the  ene- 
my.   But  the  latter,  having  laid  in  chains  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  army,  deposed  the  king,  2d  Dhn  el  K'ada  ^12th  April),  and  in- 
stalled Ism^'ail,  a  son  of  H^  Mohammed,  on  the  throne  as  A'skfa. 

Ismi^*ail  brought  his  aged  father  from  Kankaka  back  to  Gagho,  where  a.d.  1587. 
he  died  in  the  night  preceding  the  'Aid  el  Fotr,  and  was  buried  in  a.h.  944. 
the  great  mosque.     In  the  same  year  Ism^'afl  went  to  Dire  * 

A'skfi^  Ism^'afl  then  marched  against  the  Bakabdki  (the  chief  of  Boj-     a.h.  945. 
jo?),  in  Gurma,  and  killed  and  carried  into  slayerr  a  great  many 
people,  so  that  a  slave  in  Giigho  fetched  not  more  than  800  shells. 

A'skfa  Ism^'afl,  a  very  energetic  and  much-respected  king,  nnfortn-    a.d.  1539. 
nately  reigned  too  short  a  period,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  not    a.h.    946. 
more  than  two  years,  nine  months,  six  days,  in  the  month  of  Bejeb 
(October  or  November). 

The  army,  which  had  just  marehed  out  upon  an  expedition,  made  IV 
hiik,  another  son  of  Hllj  Mohammed,  A'sU^  on  the  16th  Sh'abin. 
The  new  king  proved  a  very  stem  master,  the  severest  king  who 
ruled  over  Songhay ;  but  he  made  himself  also  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies, even  in  the  most  distant  quarter.    Thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his    a.i>.  1542. 
reign,  he  marehed  against  Yaghaba  (not  Baghaba),  the  most  dis-    a.h.   949. 
taut  place  of  the  sultans  of  Ban- 
duk,  or  Bennendtigu,  on  the  re- 
motest southwesterly  branch  of    a.d.  1544.    About  this  time  Mohammed,  the 
the  Niger;  and  two  years  later   a.h.   951.       ruler  of  Bdmu,  fought  a  cde- 
he  waged  war  on  the  opposite  brated    and    sanguinary   battk 

side  of  hib  vast  dominions  against  with  the  King  of  Keblit,  proba- 

Kilkurkib  (Kokoy-Kia>i?),t   in  bly  Tomo,  who  founded  here  a 

the  territoiy  of  Dendi.  new  and  large  capital,  Bimf-n- 

In  the  course  of  this  year  I's-hik    a.d.  1546.       KebbL    (See  voL  ii.,  p.  590.) 
sent  his  brother  Dllifd,  the  Fe-    a.h.    952. 
r^ng  of  Kiirmina,  against  Melle. 

The  Sulton  (Mansa)  of  Melle,  who,  having  been  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition df  a  tributary  chief  by  the  great  Hij  Mohammed,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  hope  of  making  himself  again  independent  un- 
der his  successors,  left  his  palace  and  fled,  and  T>i,\id  remained  for 
seven  days  in  the  capital,  defiling  the  honor  of  the  royal  palace  in 
the  grossest  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  this  energetic  Songhay  king  showed  his  power  to  a.d.  1549. 
MtfUy  A'hmed,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Morocco,  who,  looking  about  a.h.  956. 
for  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Negroland,  and 
requested  the  A'skf^  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  salt  mines  of  Tephtfsa ; 
whereupon  I's-h^  sent  an  army  of  2000  Tawl[rek  to  Dar  a,  who 
plundered  the  market  of  the  Benil  A'sig  without  shedding  any  blood. 
But  the  Songhay  king  was  destined  soon  to  succumb;  and,  having 
fallen  sick,  died  in  Kiikla,  where  he  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  on  the  24th  Safar  (24th  Mareh),  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  six  months,  having  named  as  his  successor  Dtfiid,  then 
governor  of  Kiirmina,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
I  Vhik's  death. 

jyiuld  having  ascended  the  throne  in  Kifkfli  one  day  before  the  death 
of  Ts-hlLk,  returned  to  Gligho  on  the  1st  Bebi  I.    Dl^iid  was  a  very 

«  TU«  pbraM,  y^^\  Wr^fe«^   ^  ^  haa  not  been  tmialated  by  Mr.  Sallb. 
y 

t  Then  leems  little  doubt  that  the  name  RAM  is  here  implied,  although  AHmied  Bib4  Uwdf 
naea  the  fonn  Kebbi,  and  be  adda  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  loealitj,  '•nmkte;**  b«t  the  aatkor 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  theae  eaaterly  regions,  and  probably  did  not  know  the  relatSoB  of  KA- 
bi— which  he  generallT  deaignatei  as  the  tenitory  of  Kanta— to  Dendi,  the  name  commoalj  gtreo  to 
this  prorinoe  east  of  the  Niger. 
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peaceable  king,  and  undertook 
no  expedition  at  all.  He  re-  a.d.  1558.  Sidi  'Omilr  e'  Sheikh,  the  great 
Bided  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  a.h.  960.  ancestor  of  the  family  of  El  Ba- 
long  time  in  Tindirma,  the  cap-  kay,  died  in  the  district  Gidi  or 

ital  of  the  province  of  Krfrmina,  Igidi. 

where  he  had  a  palace,  and  kept 
a  large  establishment.     A'skUi 

Daifd,  who  is  said  by  the  Imdm  e*  Teknfri,  as  cited  by  De  Slane,* 
to  have  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  H%j  Mohammed,  died 
afber  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty-four  (lunar)  years. 

El  Haj,  or  El  Hig  Mohammed,  then  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  a.d.  1582. 
eldest  son  of  Daiid,  and  named  after  his  grandfather,  whom  he  is  a.h.  990. 
aaid  to  have  equaled  in  the  qualities  of  bravery  and  patient  endur- 
ance, although  he  remained  far  behind  in  success,  and  was  plunged 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  civil  war,  which  began  to  rage 
the  veiy  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Fer^ng  Mohammed 
B^nkor^  preparing  to  oppose  him ;  but,  fortunately,  the  latter  was 
induced  by  the  Fiki  Mohammed,  the  Kidhi  of  Timbilktn,  to  give 
up  his  pretensions,  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  study.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  Kantit 

Then  £1  H^i,  son  of  A'skia  Daiid,  and  brother  of  EI  Haj,  whom,  as  the    ▲.d.  1584. 
most  faithful,  the  king  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Kilr-        ^''Sqo 
mina,  revolted,  left  Tindirma,  and  marched  against  the  capital,  Gi-    ^'^'   ^^^' 
gho.    He  even  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  in  the  night  before 
the  4th  Rebf-el-awel,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  preceded  by  a  trum- 
pet, drum,  and  other  insignia  of  roval  power,  while  the  A'skf^  who 
at  the  time  was  very  weak  and  sick,  was  seized  with  fear  of  losing 
his  throne ;  but  through  the  aid  of  Hfki,  the  governor  of  the  power- 
ful province  of  Dendi,  the  revolt  was  overcome.    El  Hadi  was 
thrown  into  the  state  prison  at   ^ 
KantU,  and    all  his   adherents 
were  severely  punished. 

While  the  empire  was  thus  under-  Together  with  Moshi,  the  ruler  of 

mined  by  intestine  civil  wars,  the  Bifsa,  on  the  Niger,  is  mentioned 

great  enemy  who  was  to  crush  it  by  Almied  Baba  under  this  reign 

firom  without  approached  from  as  a  powerful  king.     The  power 

the  north;    but  this  time  the  of  Kebbi,  therefore,  probably  had 

danger  passed  by.     Miflay  Ha-  begun  to  decline, 

med,  or  A^med,  in   order  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 

Teknir,  and  especially  in  Songhay,  whose  power  could  not  fail  to 
attract  his  attention,  sent  an  embassy  with  costly  presents ;  but  the 
A'skia  received  the  messengers  kindly,  and  sent  a  more  valuable 
present  in  return,  among  other  articles  80  eunuchs.  But  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  this  embassy  the  rumor  spread  of  Mifl^y  Hamed 
having  sent  a  large  army,  and  this  report  was  soon  confirmed.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  sent  a  very  numerous  host,  said  to  be  20,000t 
strong,  in  the  direction  of  Wad^  at  that  time  the  general  caravan 
road,  with  the  order  to  conquer  all  the  places  along  the  river  (the  Sen- 
egal and  Niger,  probably,  regarded  together),  {  and  thus  to  proceed 
toward  llmbtlktu,  an  order  which  clearly  shows  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  Songhay  empire  even  at  that  time ;  and  the  Imim  e* 
Teknfri$  distinctly  states  that,  even  at  the  time  of  its  downfall, 
it  comprised  a  region  of  six  months  in  extent.    But  this  time  also 

•  De  SlMie,  in  •«  U  Sevne  AfHnlae,**  L,  p.  891. 

t  Th«  nomber  may  not  be  mtieh  exaggerated.  It  was  probably  tbie  example  vbich  taught  UfiUy 
HAmed  ttaat  a  small,  well-diadpllned  armv  was  by  far  more  useful  for  snch  a  purpose  than  an  na- 
dJadpUned  host 

t  Most  probably  the  people  in  Morocco  had  a  very  eonfiued  Idea  of  the  relatioo  of  the  two  great 
riven  of  that  region,  the  Senegal  and  Niger,  with  the  ocean,  and  both  rivers  are  here  meant  when 

M61^7  Htoed  ordered  the  army  j^  ^V*    ^jLft  ^j^JJlM  ^j^  CJUA  U  Ok>  V 
fV*    ^  •  «  R«vne  AfHoafate,  L,  «D1. 
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the  danger  passeaby,  the  nnmben  of  the  anny  themflelves  causing  its 
rnin  in  consequence  of  hunger  and  thirst.     In  order  to  take  at  least 
a  slight  revenge,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  then  sent  an  officer  with  a 
small  troop  of  musketeers  to  take  possession  of  the  salt  mines  of 
Teghaza,  which  at  that,  time  supplied  the  whole  of  Western  Negro- 
land  with  that  necessary  article,*  and  thus  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Songhay  of  it.t    It  was  in  the  month  of  ShawlU  (Septem- 
ber) that  the  news  reached  Gagho  that  all  intercourse  with  those 
salt  mines  had  been  cut  off.    It 
was  then  that  people  went  and 
dug  salt  in  Taod^nni  and  other 
places.^ 

While  the  danger  was  gathering  a.d.  1586.  The  salt  mines  of  Teghiza  shut, 
from  without,  a  new  intestine  a.h.  994.  and  those  of  Taodt^nni  opened  ob 
war  broke  out,  which  does  not  this  occa8ion.§ 

appear  to  testify  to  the  great 
courage  and  energy  for  which 
A'hmed  B^ba  praises  this  A'skia. 

For,  in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  the  brothers  of  £1  H^  A'sktt  re- 
volted, and  brought  Mohammed  Bitna,  another  of  the  numerous 

sons  of  Diiid,  with  them  from  Eari  (^^Ji?)  to  Gi^ho,  and,  depos- 
ing £1  Haj,  installed  the  former  in  his  place  as  A'skfi,  on  the  4th 
Moharrem.     £1  Haj,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  original  brave-   a.d.  1587. 
lY  and  energy,  was  suffering  from  disease  all  the  time  of  his  reign.   a.h.  995. 
He  died  (a  natural  death  apparently)  a  few  days  after  his  deposi- 
tion, having  reigned  four  years  and  five  months. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Mohammed  Bina  to  the  throne,  a 
new  conspiracy  was  formed,  issuing  from  the  state  prisoners  in  Kan- 
tif,  especially  the  two  pretenders,  £1  Hidi  and  Mohammed  Bin- 
koT4,  and  aiming  at  the  installation  of  Nilh,  another  son  of  Diiid, 
the  Farma  of  Bantal ;  but  the  rebellion  was  successfully  suppressed, 
most  of  the  conspirators  killed,  and  Niih,  together  with  his  brother 
Mifstapha,  whom  £1  Haj  had  designated  as  his  successor  (Fer^ng- 
mangha),  laid  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  province  of  Dendi 

The  Bahn  a,  Mohammed  e*  Siidik,  son  of  A'skii  Daild,  having  pun-  a.d.  1588. 
ished  the  oppressive  governor  of  Ktfbara,  and  vanquished  his  own  A.B.  996. 
brother  Siileh,  the  Fer^ng  of  Kilrmina  (24  Rebf  II.),  and  being 
joined  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  other  bodies  of  the 
great  army  of  the  West,  the  Fer^ng  of  Bi^ghena,  Mansa,  the  Hom- 
borikoy,  and  others,  left  Eiibara  on  the  1st  Jum^a.  A'skia  Mo- 
hammed Bilna  marched  out  of  Gi£gho  on  the  12th,  in  order  to  meet 
the  rebel,  but  died  the  same  day,  either  from  the  effects  of  wrath, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  his  own  corpu- 
lency.    He  reigned  one  year,  four  months,  and  eight  days. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Mohanmied  Bitna,  the  army  having 
re-entered  the  town  of  Gagho,  I's-hiik,  another  son  of  Daifd,  as- 
cended the  throne  as  A'tSid,    But  the  Pretender,  having  been 

*  The  place  TagbAsa  aeems  to  bare  had  a  considerable  population  at  that  time,  vbkfa  ibovi  th> 
importance  of  this  trafBa    See  Callli'S  IL,  p.  128. 

t  We  see  firom  this  report  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  of  Song^y  at  that  time  vas  fiwlM 
from  Teghixa,  while  we  have  seen  trom  £1  Bekri'a  aoooont  that  in  the  eleventh  centnry  Sanghs; 

Proper  was  supplied  from  the  mhies  of  Tabtek.    The  words  of  BibA  Alimod,  ^^*^I  \J^J^  * 

not  translated  by  Mr.  Ralft,  can  be  only  understood  by  him  who  has  traveled  in  NegnUsd^siid  vto 
knows  what  a  precious  article  salt  Is  In  manj  regions,  and  what  it  Is  **  to  be  deprived  of  ssIL*' 
t  The  translation  of  this  passage  by  Mr.  Ralls  (p.  543)  Is  rather  defeetlve:  _ 

(  Bkhk  Aluned  is  here  very  distinct,  stating  expressly,  apparently  in  order  to  oootrsAct  cnmst 

reporia,  **and  they  dug  (began  to  dig)  here  In  Taoddnni  the  salt  at  this  period*' 

and  thfy  pave  vp  {the  mit  mivrg  of]  TeghiMa  tkit  ttau^  or  on  tUt  ooocMto^.    The  latter  wscds  btw 
not  been  transl  itcd  by  Mr.  Ralft  at  all 
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raised  by  his  troop  on  his  way  to  Gllgho  to  the  dignity  of  A'skla, 
pursued  his  march,  while  A'sii^  I's-h^k  left  his  capital,  when  both 
armies  met  at  a  place  called  Kamba-Kiri,  evidently  only  four  days'* 
march  from  G^ho,  where,  after  a  violent  struggle  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  the  army  of  the  Pretender  was  beaten,  and  he  escaped 
toward  Timbilktu.  Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabit- 
itants  of  this  town.  They  had  celebrated  the  accession  to  power  of 
their  favorite,  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  with  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  and  had  even  imprisoned,  on  the  2l8t,  at  his  request, 
the  messenger  who  had  announced  the  accession  of  I's-hik.  On 
the  28th,  there  arrived  the  favorite  as  a  fugitive,  who  brought  them 
the  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle,  and,  having  plunged  them 
into  deep  sorrow,  continued  his  flight,  in  company  with  the  Hom- 
borikoy,  the  Barakoy,  by  way  of  Tindirma,  across  the  river  to  the 
other  side.  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  and  confined  in  the  state 
prison  at  Kantil,  where  he  was  killed,  together  with  the  Barakoy, 
as  were  also  the  Ti!mbutu-koy  and  the  I'mdshaghenkoy.  Of  course 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  having  so  openly  favored  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pretender,  were  severely  punished,  and  a  new  Tilmbutu- 
koy,  Al  Hasan,  the  last  during  the  Songhay  period,  and  a  new 
I'mdshaghenkoy  were  installed.  A'skfa  IVhak  likewise  installed 
new  governors  of  Banku,  Bal,  and  Kilrmina,  and  confirmed  others 
in  their  provinces. 

Having  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  a.d.  1588-9. 
this  rebellion,  A'skia  I^s-h&  undertook  an  expedition  against  Na-     a.h.  997. 
mandilgu,  evidently  the  place  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  road  to 
Timbiiktn,  inhabited  by  pagans  of  the  Gurma  tribe,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  some  other  part  of  a.h.  998-9. 
Gurma, t  namely,  Tinfiri.     Having  thus  had  some  respite,  and  con- 
solidated his  empire,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Kala,  the 
province  to  the  north  of  Jinni,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  former  A'skfa ;  but  when  about  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition into  the  farthest  parts  of  his  empire,  he  heard  of  the  arri- 
val^  of  the  Mahalla  of  the  Bashi  Jodar,  a  valiant  eunuch  of  MiillSry 
Hi^med,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  an  army  of  3600  musketeers, 
in  174  divisions  of  20  each  besides  the  ofllcers;§  and  he  met  him 
on  the  battle-field  on  the  18th  Jumid  II.,  but  fled  before  him. 

Jddar  remained  only  seventeen  days  in  G^ho,  when  the  Ehatfb  Mah- 
mild  behaved  in  a  very  hostile  manner  toward  the  strangers.  On 
visiting  the  palace  of  the  A'skfa,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  he 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  expectation,  and  accepted  the  conditions 
of  I's-hik,  who  offered  to  give  him  1000  slaves  and  100,000  mith- 
kal  of  gold,  if  he  gave  up  the  conquered  country.  The  Bashli,  al- 
though he  was  not  authorized  to  agree  upon  these  conditions  him- 
self, consented  to  write  an  account  of  them  to  his  liege  lord,  and  re- 
turn meanwhile  to  Timbiiktu.  He  therefore  wrote  to  MMj  Ha- 
med,  in  conjunction  with  the  K^d  A'hmed  ben  el  Haddad,  adding 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  his  master  that  the  conquered 
country  was  not  worth  a  great  deal,  that  the  dwelling  of  Sheikh  el 
Har^un  (a  very  inferior  personage)  in  Morocco  excelled  by  far  the 
palace  of  the  A'skia.  But  the  ambitious  Mifli£y  HlUned,  the  friend 
of  Philip  II.,  who,  in  following  the  example  of  his  friend  the  mighty 
prince  of  Europe,  contemplated  the  conquest  of  new  regions,  was 
fiUed  with  wrath  at  the  receipt  of  the  dispatches  of  his  ofiicer  Jo- 
dar, deposed  him  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  Bashi^  Mahmild  ben 
Zarktlb,  accompanied  by  80  musketeers,  with  instructions  to  under- 

*  ESgbteen  dayn*  nmreh  with  an  army  from  T!mb6ktu,  nine  days  for  a  single  honeman  on  flight. 

t  The  name  Gurma  menu  to  be  employed  here  quite  in  a  general  sense. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that  lihbk  A'hmed  does  not  intimate  at  all  by  what  road  tlie  Ba8h4  arrived. 

i  Tltat  Jodar  was  a  eunuch,  and  a  native  of  Almerla,  we  lesm  from  a  Spanish  source,  a  paper 
written  the  10th  of  October,  164S,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  "Papeles  Curiosas,**  of  the  Egerton 
Collection,  n.  10,862,  p.  28ft:  "  Aquel  yaleroeo  Eunnoo  renegade  natural  de  Almeria;"  and  farther 
OB,  "  Eata  oomquista  hiz6  el  lamoeo  Jandar,  que  ta&  oelebre  en  Berberia  oomo  uno  de  loe  de  la  fama." 
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take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  drive  A'gktt  I'a-h&  out  of 
Sudto. 

Meanwhile  Jodar  having  arrived  at  Mdse-  or  Bdee-Bango  (the  same 
creek  of  the  great  river  where  I  was  encamped  for  some  time)  on  the 
last  day  of  Jum^a  II.,  remained  encamped  for  thirty-five  days,  from 
the  first  Bejeb  till  the  6th  Sh'abiin,  outside  the  town  of  Timbtfktii,* 
when,  the  term  fixed  for  the  retnm  of  his  courier  from  Morocco  bav- 
ing  elapsed,  he  well  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  his  master 
was  not  content  with  his  proceedings.  He  therefore  entered  the  town 
with  his  soldiers,  chose  for  himself  the  quarter  of  the  GhadimflfyCn, 
between  the  gate  leading  to  Kibara  and  the  market,  as  the  most 
densely  inhabited  quarter,  and  as  containing  the  largest  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  kasbah,  driving  the  inhabitants  oat 
of  their  dwellings  by  force.  It  also  seems,  from  another  passage  of 
Alimed  Bib^  that  the  "Rum^  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town  with 
the  exception  of  the  gate  leading  to  Kitbara,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  all  the  people,  in  order  to  enter  the  town  or  to  go 
out  of  it,  had  to  pass  through  or  under  the  kasbah,  so  that  the  whole 
traffic  and  all  the  intercourse  could  easily  be  overawed  by  a  limited 
garrison. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  Shawtfl,  the  new  Bashi  Mahmdd  arrived  in  Tim- 
buktu, accompanied  bv  the  two  k^d's,  'Abd  el  'AiU  and  Ham  Ba- 
raka,  and  deposed  Jodar,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  having 
pursued  the  King  I's-hak ;  but  Jddar  excused  himself  by  pleading 
that  he  had  no  boats  at  his  dispositioif  The  first  thing  therefore 
which  the  Bash^  Mahmild  had  to  do  was  to  procure  boats,  the  in- 
spector of  the  harbor  having  fled  with  the  whole  fleet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banku  or  Bengn.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  trees 
in  the  town  were  cut  down. 

On  the  20th  Dhil  '1  Kada,  the  Bash^  MahmtTd  left  Timbtfkta  with 
the  whole  of  his  army,  taking  the  ex-bashi[  Jodar  with  him,  and 
installing  in  the  government  of  the  town  the  Kiid  El  Mustapha  and 
the  Emir  Ham  from  Vf4di  Dar'a.  Having  kept  the  great  festival 
near  the  town  in  a  place  called  Sfhank  (?),  he  marched  against  I's- 
h^k,  who  approached  with  his  army  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  bis 
kingdom  and  the  independence  of  his  countir.  But  although  the 
A'skia  seems  to  have  been  not  totally  devoid  of  energy,  he  conld 
not  contend  against  that  terrible  weapon  which  spread  devastation 
from  a  great  distance,  for  the  Songhay  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  single  musket ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Moroccains 
had  some  small  field-pieces,  f  while  the  Songhay  did  not  even  know  a.d.  1591. 
how  to  use  the  one  small  cannon  which  the  Portuguese  had  once  jlh.  MO. 
made  them  a  present  of,  and  which  the  Bashi  afterward  found  in 
Gagho.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  on 
Monday  the  25th  Dhif-el  Hijje,  Ts-h^k  and  the  Songhay  were 
beaten,  and  the  king  fled  on  the  road  to  Dendi,  making  a  short  stay 
in  Kira-Kurma,  and  leaving  behind  him  some  officers,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  make  a  stand  in  certain  stations,  especially  the  Balm'a 
Mohammed  Kfigho,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  and  the  Ba- 
rakoy  Buttn.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
make  forays  against  the  FktUdny  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which,  combined  with  an- 
other fact,  which  I  shall  soon 

bring  forward,  shows  how  this  The  Ftflbe  or  FulKn  begin  to  plsj 

remarkable  tribe,  which  we  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  hi^tocr 

seen  stirring  in  these  regions  al-  of  this  region. 

*  Joan.  Ldp.  Oriental  Boe.,  ix.,  n.  549.  .. 

t  TMs  k notoertidn, alfchoogh  ikrther on  Anuned  B4bd mentloiM  «^lx«9  whioh Mr.  Silft  Mv 

latti(p.65Db7"GeKbatsr*  bat  the  eommon  mniket  bdag  oiOted  ^  J^  bjIbeAnbilatf' 
nmr  Tfanbftkto,  tt  li  not  quite  osrtya  whether  the  aiilbor  i 
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ready  several  years  previously,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  established 
government  endangered,  broke  ont  in  order  to  make  use  of  circum- 
stances for  establishing  themiselves  firmly  in  the  country. 
A'ski£  I's-hak  wanted  the  Barakoy  to  imprison  the  royal  princes  who 
were  in  his  company  at  the  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  enemy,  but  they  escaped ;  and  he  also  endeavored  in  vain  to 
cause  a  diversion  in  his  rear  by  raising  a  revolt  in  Timbifktn,  but  his 
messenger  was  killed.  The  Basha  Mahmild  ben  Zarkifb  puoued 
the  king,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  Kilkia,  having  with  him, 
according  to  Alimed  Bab^  174  divisions  of  musketeers,  each  of 
twenty  men,*  so  that,  if  the  ranks  were  all  filled,  he  had  3480  men, 
or,  including  the  officers,  about  3600  $  and  these  being  all  armed 
with  matchlocks,  there  was  certainly  no  army  in  Negroland  able  to 
resist  them.t  Seeing  that  a  numerous  undisciplined  army  against 
a  well-disciplined  and  compact  band,  armed  with  such  a  destruc- 
tive weapon,  was  only  a  burden,  the  Songhay  king  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  band  of  choice  men,  even  if  small  in  numbers,  was 
preferable,  and  he  therefore  sent  H£ki  Serkfa,  an  officer  of  acknowl- 
edged bravely,  with  a  body  of  1200  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  army, 
who  had  never  fled  before  an  enemy,  to  attack  the  BashiL  But 
the  fate  of  Songhay  was  decided ;  treachery  and  disunion  still  fur-  . 
ther  impaired  the  power  which,  even  if  well  kept  together,  would 
still  have  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  such  an  enemy.  When 
therefore  that  very  body  of  cav- 
alry rendered  homage    to    the 

Baim'a  Mohammed  E^ho^  in    a.d.  1591-  The  tribe  oftheErh^^ena  becomes 
the  beginning  of  the  last  year  of  1592.       powerful  in  the  west, 

the  tenth  century  of  the  Hejra,    a.b.  1000.    The  Zoghoran  or  Jawambe  con- 
and  made  him  A'skfa,  Ts-hak,  quer  great  portions  of  the  former 

seeing  that  all  was  lost  (from  Songhay  country. 

Dendi,  where  he  staid  at  the 
time?),  took    the    direction  of 

Kel^i.i  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  the  Kan- 
ta,  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  which  at  that  period  was  still  eigoy- 
ing  veiy  great  power,  afraid  probably  of  drawing  upon  himself  the 
revenge  of  the  dreaded  foreign  foe,  who  with  the  thunder  of  his 
musketry  was  disturbing  the  repose  of  Negroland,  or  moved  by  that 
ancient  hatred  which  since  the  expedition  to  A'gades  existed  be- 
tween the  Songhay  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kebbi,  refused  him  ad- 
mission into  his  dominions.  Ts-hik  therefore  recrossed  the  river, 
and  went  to  T^ra,§  where  his  last  friends  took  leave  of  him.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  this  very  place,  who  huve  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence till  the  present  day,  were  not  able,  or  were  not  inclined  to 
to  defend  their  liege  lord.  *^  There  they  separated  and  bade  each 
other  farewell.  The  king  wept,  and  they  (the  courtiers)  wept,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  that  they  saw  each  other. "  There  was  certain- 
ly a  strong  reason  for  weeping  over  the  fate  of  Songhay.  That 
splendid  empire,  which  a  few  vears  back  had  extended  from  the 
the  middle  of  Hausa  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  from  Mosi  as  far  as 
TtLwix,  was  gone,  its  king  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  his  native  land, 

*  In  order  to  mske  oat  the  whole  nnmbecB  of  the  ermir  of  the  Buhi,  we  miut  add  the  garriean  of 
Timb61ctii,  which  could  certainly  not  be  leas  than  a  oonpie  of  hundred  men. 

t  It  would  be  highly  absnrd  to  conclude,  from  what  A'hined  Buba  says  of  the  strength  of  this 
army,  that  ita  numbers  made  it  so,  for  in  numbers  it  was  certainly  a  very  small  army  for  Negroland, 
where  armieaof  firom  30,000  to  50,000  men  are  of  oommon  oocurrenee,  and  the  Imim  e*  Tekruri  says 
that  the  Songhay  king  had  an  army  of  140,000  men.    Revue  Africain«>i,  L  c. 

t  BdbA  AHimed  writes  tUs  name  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  S,^^^^  while  the  name  KiUbi  Is  never 
used,  but  must  have  been  formerly  used,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  EAbAwa.    See  page  146^ 

^  jt'  (p.  653),  not  Tara.  There  is  no  doubt  kbat  the  well-known  Song^y  town  of  that  name 
(voL  UL,  Ap.  Y.)  is  meant 
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deserted  by  his  friends  and  nearest  relations,  bad  to  seek  refuge 
with  his  very  enemies.  Driven  back  from  the  Mohammedans  in 
Eebbi,  he  now  turned  toward  the  pagans  of  Gnrma  and  those  very 
inhabitants  of  Tinfiri  upon  whom  he  had  made  war  two  jears  be- 
fore ;  and  indeed  the  pagans  were  more  merciful  than  the  Moham- 
medans, and  forgot  their  recent  wrong  sooner  than  the  latter  their 
old  one;  but  probably  the  ex-king  excited  their  fear,  and  after 
having  resided  there  some  time  he  was  slain,  together  with  his  son 
and  i£  his  followers,  in  the  month  of  Jumiida  the  second. 

Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  still  a  slight  prospect  for  the  pretender 
Mohammed  Kiigho  to  save  at  least  part  of  the  empire,  as  all  that 
remained  of  wealth  and  authority  in  Songhay  gathered  round  him 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  even  now  the  ancient  family  discord  pre- 
vailed, and  while  he  strengthened  himself  by  some  of  hb  brothers, 
whom  he  liberated  from  prison,  especially  Nifh,  the  former  governor 
of  Bantal,  others  among  his  brothers,  sons  of  Daifd,  fled  to  the  en- 
emy, and,  being  well  received,  dragged  after  them  a  great  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  army.  After  this  Mohammed  iCi- 
gho  was  induced  by  treachery  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Bashi,  from  whom  he  received  the  assurance  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  but  he  was  laid  in  chains,  and  soon  after  executed^ 

The  Bashii  Mahmiid,  although  he  evidently  governed  the  country 
with  a  strong  hand,  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  up  a  certain  national  form,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  A'ski^  upon  the  Barakoy  Bultu ;  but  the  latter  soon 
.found  it  better  to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  flight,  and 
the  Bashi,  then  gave  the  hollow  title  of  A'skia  to  SIfmdn  ben  A'skfi 
Dieted,  who  had  been  the  first  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 

The  Bashi^  then  went  to  pursue  Nilh,  formerly  Governor  of  Bantal, 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  his  prison  by  Mohammed  Edgho^ 
returned  to  Dendi,  that  outlying  and  important  province  of  Son- 
ghay, as  soon  as  he  saw  his  protector  fail,  and  declared  himself  A  V 
kfi  in  Dendi ;  but  even  beyond  the  Niger  he  seemed  not  to  be  safe ; 
such  was  the  remarkable  vigor  of  this  small  Moroccain  army  and 
the  energy  of  its  leader,  under  the  auspices  of  that  aspiring  genius 
Mifliiy  H^med.  On  the  frontier  of  Dendi  the  Moroccain  musket- 
eers, within  hearing  of  the  subjects  of  Eanta,  fought  a  battle  with 
this  last  germ  of  Songhay  independence,  and  vanquished  A'ski< 
Nifh  even  there ;  and  the  Bash^  pursued  the  fugitive  prince  with- 
out relaxation  from  place  to  place  for  full  two  years,  fighting  repeat- 
ed battles  with  him.  Nay,  he  even  built  a  fortress  or  kasbah  in 
Ealna  (?*),  and  placed  there  a  garrison  of  200  musketeers  under 
the  E^d  *Omllr,  as  if  he  intended  to  hold  possession  forever  of  this 
distant  province  for  his  master  in  Morocco.  This  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting fact.  But  a  small  spark  of  native  independence  neverthe- 
less remained  behind  in  this  province,  from  whence  the  Moroc- 
cains,  after  the  first  energetic  impulse  was  gone,  were  forced  to 
&11  back. 

While  the  BashiC  himself  was  thus  waging  relentless  war  against  the 
nucleus  and  eastern  part  of  ^e  Songhay  empire,  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  national  independence  was  going  on  no  less  in  the 
west  The  great  centre  of  national  feeling  and  of  independent 
spirit  in  that  quarter  was  TimbtCktu,  a  town  almost  enjoying  the 
rank  of  a  second  capital,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  Mo- 
hammedan learning  therein  concentrated.     It  was  on  account  of 

*   A^    jJJL    Aooordlng  to  the  writer  vbose  Interesting  Moonnt  MaogndUn  de  flme  hu  pOh 

llshed  in  the  "*  Revne  AlHeaine,"  L,  n.  4,  p.  896,  the  Mthority  of  Muufir  extended  «■  Ctfii  Kui; 
nay,  even  the  mler  of  Bomo  is  Mdd  to  here  made  liis  sul^eetlon ;  bat  the  letter  •Burtka  k  raj 
ImproheUe,  the  then  mler  of  Rdmu  being  none  else  then  the  varlike  and  eneqsetlc  Rdnt  Alavonft. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  that  antbor  mentlone  Kan6  without  eaying  any  thing  aboet  KebU. 
which  waa  the  neli^boring  kingdom,  interveniog  between  Songhay  and  Kano,  and  at  that  tiOM  ray 
powerfnL 
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this  feeling  of  independence,  probably,  that  the  inhabitants  would 
not  bear  the  encroachments  of  the  Kiid  el  Mifstapha  upon  their 
liberty,  especially  as  he  wanted  to  fill  from  his  own  choice,  after  the 
death  of  Yahia,  the  place  of  the  Tilmbatn-koy,  or  Tilmbutn-mangha, 
as  he  is  here  called,  the  office  of  the  native  governor.  Thus  a  bloody 
tumult  arose  in  the  town,  when  the  Tiirki  chief  Ausamba  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  Kaid,  probably  from  motives  of  plun- 
der, and  thus  the  whole  town  was  consumed  by  flames,  it  bemg  a 
dreadful  day  for  the  inhabitants.  Nay,  the  enraged  Kiid^  who  had 
now  got  the  upper  hand,  wanted  to  slaughter  them  all ;  but  the 
ISMd  Mami  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace  between  the  inhabit- 
ants and  El  Mifstapha,  and  quiet  and  comSfort  began  to  return,  so  that 
even  those  who  had  emigrated  again  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
Even  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  who  had  retired  to  the  province 
of  Banku  or  Bengu,  came  back  with  the  fleet  The  communication 
therefore  with  Jinni  and  the  region  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
was  re-opened. 

Having  then  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Zoghor^n,  who 
devastated  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Dirma,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  most  severe  punishment,  the 
K^d  Milmi  went  himself  to  Jin- 
ni, which  had  suffered  a  great  The  Bl^bara  appear  as  a  conquer- 
deal  from  the  devastating  incur-  ing  race, 
sions  of  the  pagan  BiCmbara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time 

in  the  palace  of  the  Jinnikoy.  Having  then  installed  'Abd- Allah 
ben  'Othman  as  Grovemor  of  Jinni,  and  arranged  matters  in  that 
distant  place,  he  returned  to  Timbiiktu.  Samba  Lllmido  (**Umi- 
do"  means  *' governor"),  evidently  a  Fifllo,  in  Danka  or  Denga, 
devastated  many  of  the  places  on  the  lUs  el  m^  and  committed 
great  havoc  and  bloodshed. 

Thus  the  Moroccains  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  this  extens- 
.  ive  empire,  from  Dendi  as  far  as  and  even  beyond  Jinni,  for  they 
even  took  possession  of  part  of  B^hena,  and  conquered  the  whole 
province  of  Hdmbori,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  rocky  character, 
Tdndi  or  El  Hajri,  to  the  south  of  the  river.  Nay,  they  even  con- 
quered part  of  Tombo,  the  strong  native  kingdom  inclosed  between 
Hdmbori,  Mdsi,  Jinni,  and  Jimballa.  They  had  their  chief  garri- 
sons in  Jinni,  Timbdktu,  BlUnba,  which  on  this  account  received  the 
name  Kasbah,  in  Gl^^ho,  and  Kalna  in  Dendi,  and  their  chief 
strength  consisted  in  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  class  of  people,  who,  as  Ermit  or  Rum^  are  distin- 
guish^ to  this  very  day,  while  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Songhay, 
which  they  speak,  has  been  produced  lately  as  a  distinct  language 
by  M.  Raffenel.*  But  these  half-castes  soon  found  all  their  inter- 
est in  their  new  abode,  and  cared  very  little  for  Morocco,  so  that 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  country  drew  from  this  conquest  was 
only  of  a  very  transitory  character.  Certainly,  there  was  some  sort 
of  order  established,  but  there  was  no  new  organization,  as  it  seems, 
the  old  forms  being  preserved,  and  soon  be«>ming  effete.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  not  but  admire  the  correctness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  B^bil  A'hmed,  who  says,  **  Thus  this  Mahalla  at  that  period 
found  in  Sudto  QSonghay)  one  of  those  countries  of  the  earth  which 
are  most  favored  with  comfort,  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity  every 
where ;  such  was  the  working  of  the  government  of  the  Emir  el 
Miimenfn,  A'skfit  el  H^j  Mohammed  ben  A1)if  Bakr,  in  consequence 
of  his  justice  and  the  power  of  his  royal  command,  which  took  full 
and  peremptory  effect,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  all  the  districts 
of  his  whole  empire,  f¥om  the  province  of  Dendi  to  the  frontiers  of 
Morocco,  and  from  the  territory  of  Bennendtlgu  (to  the  south  of 
Jinni)  as  far  as  Teghi^  and  T&yvit.    But  in  a  moment  all  was 

•868P.S9T. 
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changed,  and  peacefdl  repose  was  sncoeeded  by  a  constant  state  of 
fear,  comfort  and  secnrity  by  trouble  and  suffering ;  min  and  mis> 
fortune  took  the  place  of  prosperity,  and  people  began  every  where 
to  fight  against  each  other,  and  property  became  exposed  to  con- 
stant  danger ;  and  this  ruin  be- 
gan, spread,  increased,  and   at 
length  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  region." 

Thus  wrote  old  Bibi.  A'hmed,  who  The  kingdoms  of  Ananti  and  Da- 

had  himself  lost  every  thing  in  home  begin  to  become  powerfnL 

consequence  of  that  paramount 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his 

native  land,  and  who  had  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  eonntry  of 
the  conqueror,  till,  owing  to  the  nnboanded  respect  which  tlM  en- 
emy himself  felt  for  the  learning  and  sanctity  of  the  prisoner,  he 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Songhay,  where  he  seems  to 
have  finished  his  days  by  endeavoring  to  console  himself  for  the  loss 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  with  science,  and  in  writing  the  histoiy 
of  his  unfortunate  native  country. 

MdUy  Hibned  el  Mansiir,  the  conqueror  of  Songhay,  died.  a.d.  1603. 

A.H.  1012. 

SSiddn  his  youngest  son,  is  proclaimed  sultan,  but  has  to  sustain  a  long   ^.d.  1607. 
struggle  against  his  brothers  'Abd-Allah  and  Sheikh,  and  after  an  JuH.  1016. 
unfortunate  battle  on  the  8th  December,  is  driven  beyond  the  limits 
of  Morocco,  when  Sheikh  is  recognized  for  a  limited  period. 
All  these  changes  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  immediate  influence 
upon  the  government  of  Son- 
ghay, which  had  now  become  a 
province  of  Morocco.* 
Mifli^y  Zddlto  died.  a.i>.  1680. 

A.H.  1040. 
Miil£y  *Abd   el   Mdek   succeeds 

him :  is  assassinated. 
MtfUy  Walid  succeeds  him.  a.d.  1685. 

A.H.  1045-6. 
A.D.  1687.    The  French  make  a  aettleiBBnt  oo 
A.H.  1048.        the  Senegal. 
The  History  of  Songhay  composed   a.i>.  1640.    The  TadenU^ket  are  driven  out  of 
by  A'hmed  Bih^  a.h.  1060.       their  former  seats  and  deprived 

Great  inundation  in  Timbifktn,  in  of  their  supremacy  by  the  Awe- 

consequence  of  the  high  level  at-  Ifmmid   or  A'weltmmiden  (the 

tained  by  the  river.  Lamta),  who  fonnerly  had  bees 

settled  in  Igfdi  with  the  WeMd 
Del^  with  whom  th^  wcfe  al- 
lied. Earid^nne,  the  son  of  Shw6ih  and  of  a  wife  firom  the  tribe 
of  the  Tadem^ket,  murdered  the  chief  of  the  latter  tribe,  and  dim 
them  out  of  A'der&r,  when  they  went  westward  and  implond  the 
protection  of  the  Bashtf^  who  assigned  them  new  seats  round  ahem 
^  the  backwaters  between  TImlnfk- 

to  and  GtKndam. 
Mtai^f  Almied  Sheikh  succeeds  to   a.d.  1647. 
MilUy  WiUd,  but  is  soon  after   a.h.  1057. 
killed  in  a  revolt. 
Krdm  el  Hi^i  usurps  the  throne :  is  a.d.  1654-5. 

soon  after  assassinated.  a.h.  1065. 

MilUy  Mohammed,  son  of  Mifliy  a.d.  1664. 
*A]f,  the  founder  of  the  FihUi  dy-  a.h.  1Q75-8. 
nasty,  dethroned  by  his  brother 
E'Rashid:  E*  RasMd  takes  pes- 
session  of  the  town  of  Morocco. 

*  I  bad  no  time  to  excerpt  this  latter  part  of  Bihk  Alimed^s  hirtory,  Imt  It  Is  ftiH  of  Inftnoadoa 
with  regard  to  this  turbulent  period. 
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Neighboring  Kingdoma. 
About  this  time  the  Welad  BiUe, 
in  TiBhft,  possessed  great  power. 


HenntEn,  the  son  of  Bohedal,  chief 
of  the  WeliW  Mebarek,  received 
the  investiture  as  ruler  of  Bi- 
ghena  from  Isml^'afl. 


About  this  time  Soba,  the  mighty 
king  of  Gdber,  residing  in  M^- 
ghale,  one  day  west  of  Ch^beri, 
makes  warlike  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Kw^a. 


Songhay. 
Sidi  *Alf,  Governor  of  Brfs,  takes    a.d.  1667. 
refuge  in   Songhay*  —  a  proof    a.h.  1078- 
that  the  garrison  stationed  there  1079. 

had  made  themselves  quite  in- 
dependent of  Morocco  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  £*  Bashid,  who  died   a.d.  1672. 

A.H.  1083. 
MiHay  Ismaail  succeeds  him,  but   a.ji>.  1672. 
without  being  able  to  establish    a.h.  1083. 
his  power  over  all  parts  of  the 
empire.     It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  king  formed  a  standing 
army  of  Negroes,  especially  Son- 
ghay, whom  he  married  to  Moroccain  women,  in  order  to  rule  his 
own  subjects,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  a  body  of  Moroccain  sol- 
diers intermarrying  with  Negro 
women     dominated     Songhay. 
These  were  the  "abld  mt'a  Sidi 
Bokhiiri.*'t 
Millay  A^hmed,  the  nephew  of  Mil-    a.]>.  1680. 
lay  Ismi^'ail,  Governor  of  Dar  a    a.h.  1091. 
and  Siis,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Sildin,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  although  he 
lost  1500  men  in  crossing  the 
desert,  brought  back  axich  spoil 

in  gold  and  slaves,  prmcipally  from  a  place  called  Tagarety  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  identify,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  he  found  there  a 
king  of  Siid^n.  It  is  probably  a  place  in  Tagaaet,  most  likely  Te- 
jfgja.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  garrison  dependent  upon  Morocco. 
In  this  same  year  Timbuktu  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Mandingoes  (Biimbara  ?).  Mueb  n, 

MiiHy  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi  succeeds  to  the  aged  Isma  a£l.     Although    a.d.  1727. 
his  reign  lasted  only  two  years,  and  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a.h.  1140-1. 
civil  war,  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  Sild^n,  from 
whence  he  brought  back  great  treasures. {    But  this  is  evidently  a 
confused  statement,  and  probably  refers  to  the  deeds  of  his  elder 
namesake,  Mtflay  A'hmed  el  Dhehebi. 
Miilay  'Abd-AUa  succeeds  to  the  a.d.  1729. 
throne.     Constant  civil  war  in  a.h.  1142-3. 
the  beginning  of  his  reign. 

A.D.  1740. 
A.H.  1153. 
Sidi  Mohammed  built  Sw^ra  or   a.d.  1757. 
Mogador.  a.h.  1 1 7 1-2. 

a.d.  1770.    'Abd  el  K^er  produces  a  religious 

A.H.  1184.       revolution    in    Fiita,   combined 

perhaps  with  a  reaction  of  the 

Wolof  against  the  conquerors,  § 

or  rather  of  the  race  of  the  To- 

rode — ^the  Wolof  intermixed  with 

About  this  time  G<$g6,  which  had  the  Fiflbe — ^against  the  element 

hitherto  been  ruled  by  the  Bum<^  Milinke    and    Pifllo.      Sitttigi 

*  Here  again  Jackson  iAccounl  of  MoroeeOf  p.  205)  haa  made  a  most  erroneona  statement,  saying 
tbat  Sidi  *Aii  escaped  into  96d4n,  where  the  King  of  B&mb&ra  received  him  hospitably,  so  that  'All 
was  enabled  to  collect  8i)00  black  warriors,  with  whom  he  murehed  against  Morocco ;  and  that  these 
blacks  were  the  means  by  which  Ismil'ail  obtained  influence  in  Tlmb6kta. 

t  There  is  great  oonftuion  in  an  article  concerning  this  subject  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Jackson  to 
Sir  James  Hankes,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  African  AsaocUtion,  yoL  L,  p.  866.  Here  the  annua! 
tribute  which  Timbuktu  paid  to  this  king  is  estimated  at  6,00a,000  dollars.  The  same  sort  of  exag- 
geration we  find  in  all  Jackson's  statements. 

t  Even  the  very  meritorious  Gr&berg  de  Hemsd,  In  his  Speeehio  di  Morocco,  p.  869,  repeats  this 
S  See  M.  lo  Colonel  Faidherbe,  in  BxUUtin  de  to  iSToe.  Qioffr.^  I860. 


About  this  time  the  K^-owi  take 

possession  of  Air  or  A'sben. 
Bab^,  powerful  king  in  Gober. 
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Songhay. 

was  conquered  by  the  Taw^rek 
tribe  of  the  Aweh'mmiden. 
Probably  in  consequence  of  this 
event  A^gades,  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  commercial  re- 
sources, begins  to  decline. 


Neigbboring  J 
Sambalimu,  the  last  (^  the  Sol- 
tana  Deniankdbe.    The  order  of 
the  succession  is  as  follows : 
Ch^ro  Solimin  Bal, 
Almame  'Abdo^ 
Almiime  MukhtlKr, 
Almime  Bd-bakr, 
Almame  Shiraj, 
Almame  Yifsn^ 
Almiime  Birin, 
Ahnime  Hamnuid, 
Almame  Makhmifdo, 
Almame  Mohammed  el  Amfn, 
son  of  Mohammed  Biran. 
Venture   collects  his   informatioo 
from  two  Moroccain  merchants. 
Tombo  very  powerful.     Maika, 
the  A^wdnek,  in  Baghena.    Ks- 
wdr,  the  Fillbe,  in  M&ina. 
About  this  period  falls  the  quaire I 
between  the  Sheikh  el  Mokhtir 
el  kebfr  and  the  Welad  Bille,  the 
former  overthrowing  the  latur, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Me- 
shedilf  and  the  Aliel  ZcnaghL 

£1  Mukht^  opens  friendship  widi 
'Othmiin  dan  Fodie,  the  Jihidi, 
who  this  year  entered  into  opes 
hostility  against  Bawa,  the  Kmg 
of  Gober,  and  brought  about  that 
immense  revolution  in  the  whole 
centre  of  Negroland. 

About  this  period  a  great  stragide 
between  the  AweUmmiden  and 
the  TademAket. 

The  Fiflbe  make  Gando,  in  Kebbi, 
the  seat  of  their  operations. 

The  Ruma,  still  powerful  between 
S^i  and  Timbuktu,  domioate 
the  passage  of  the  Niger. 

Sfdi  Mukhtlir  dies. 

Great  and  sanguinary  battle  be- 
tween the  Songhay,  Bnmi,  and 
Berabish  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Awelinomiden  on  the  otheT^ 
near  the  island  Kilikozay. 
Sheikh  'Othmi^n  dan  Fodie  before 
his  death  divides  his  extensire 
dominions  between  his  brother 
*Abd-Alli£hi  and  his  son  Bella, 
the  former  receiving  all  the  weA- 
em  provinces  along  the  Ni^r, 
with  Gando  as  his  capital,  the 
latter  the  southeasterly  prov- 
inces, with  Sokoto. 
Lebbo  commences  hostilities  with   a.d.  1820.    Constant  war  between  HiEsina  and 

Mohammed  Gali£ijo,  the  chief  of  a.h.  1236-      B^bnbara. 

Koniri,   vanquishes    him,    and  1287. 

forces  him  to  retreat  eastward. 

•  Shftb'mi,  p.  12.  t  Proceedings  of  tbe  AfHean  AaodatSoB,  tL,  a.  SH 

t  Ritter,  Krdkunde  von  Afrlka,  p.  44«  aeq.,  espedally  from  Sldi  H&med's  itatanMat  <^  SdS>. 


The  chief  Eiwa,  who  rules  seventy   a.d.  1780. 

years   over   the  Awelfmmiden,    a.h.  1195. 

establishes  a  powerful  dominion 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger 

(A'usa). 
Timbifktu,  according  to  the  very   a.d.  1787. 

doubtful  statement  of  Shabfni,*    a.h.  1202- 

under  the  supremacy  of  Hausa.  1203. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 

very  important  fact;   but  it  is 

evidently  a  mistake,  A'usa  being 

meant. 
Timbifktu,  under  the  sovereignty    a.d.  1803- 

of  Mansong,  at  that  time  King  1 804. 

of  Bi£mbara  [very  questionable].t    a.h.  1218. 

Professor  Rittert  supposes  the 

Moors  to  have  been  ejected  at 

that  time,  so  that  Timbilktu  be- 
came   an    independent    Negro 

town.    * 


A.D.  1804. 

A.H.  1219. 

Mnngo  Park  navigates  the  Niger,  a.d.  1805-6. 

A.H.  1220-1. 


Mohammed  or  Alimed  Lebbo 
brings  the  religious  banner  from 
Gando,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  supremacy  in  Misina  over 
the  native  chiefs. 


A.D.  1811. 
A.H.  1226. 
A.D.  1816. 
A.H.  1232- 
1233. 


A.D. 
A.H, 


1817. 
1233. 
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Songbsy.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

The  Fiflbe  of  Masina  occupy  Timbdktu  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.    a.d.  1826. 

Major  Laing  left  '£n-SaIah  on  the  10th  of  January ;  was  attacked,  a.h.  1242-3. 
and  almost  slain,  in  Wadi  Ahennet,  on  the  27th  (?),  by  a  party  of 
Tawirek ;  was  received  very  kindly  by  Sfdi  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Sidi  Mnkht^r,  in  the  billet  e*  Sheikh  Sidi  Mukhtar,  in  A'zawid. 
Sidi  Mohammed  died  in  consequence  of  a  contagious  fever.     Laing 
left  this  place  about  August  12th;  arrived  at  Timbifktu  August 
18th ;  being  ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the  Fiflbe,  he  left  that  place 
on  September  22d,  under  the  protection  of  A'hmed  Weled  'Ab^da, 
and  was  murdered  by  him  and 
Bimed  Weled  Habib,  probably 
on  the  24th. 

The  Sheikh  el  Mnkhtdr,  the  son 
and 'successor  of  Sidi  Moham- 
med settles  in  Timbilktu. 

Cailli^  stays  in  Timbilktu  from  the 
20th  April  till  the  8d  May. 

The  Ftflbe  enter  Timbuktu  with  a 
stronger  force. 


A.D. 
A.H. 

A.D. 
A.H. 
A.D. 
A.H 
A.D. 
A.H. 
A.D. 


1827. 
1243. 

1828. 
1244. 
1831. 
1247. 
1836. 
1250. 
1844. 


*Abd-Allih],  the  ruler  of  Gando, 
dies.  Is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed  W^ni. 


Khalilu  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
Gando. 


The  Taw^ek  conquer  the  Fiflbe. 

The    Fillbe,   under    *Abd-AlWhi,    a. u.  1260. 

make  a  great  expedition  along 

the  Niger  as  far  as  Bnrrum. 
Lebbo    dies.      His   son  A'hmedu   a.d.  1846. 

succeeds  him.  a.h.  1262. 

Sheikh  el   Mnkhtir  dies   in   the   a.d.  1848. 

month  Rcbi  el  i^wel;  £1  Bakiy   a.h.  1264. 

succeeds  him. 

A.D.  1851. 
A.H.  1268- 
1269. 
The  young  Aiimedu  succeeds  his  a.d.  1852-3. 

father  A'hmedu.  a.h.  1269. 

The  Fiflbe  make  a  great  expedi-    a.d.  1855.    The   Igw^arcn    opposed  to   the 

tion  against  Timbiiktn.  a.h.  1272-3.      Awelfmmiden. 


The  K^-gerds  kill  E'  Nabegha,  the 
chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  at 
TintaUiit. 


APPENDIX  X. 

COLLBCTION  OF  ITINERARIES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  WESTERN  HALF  OF  THE  DE8. 
ERT,  ITS  DISTRICTS,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  UPPER 
NIGER. 

A.  Eastern  Route  from  Tawdt  to  Mabruk,  and  thence  to  THmbuktu. 
K.B. — The  route  proceeds  from  Aiflef  in  Tidfkelt,  which  is  situated  one  short  day 
from  Aliabli  (this  is  the  right  accent),  and  three  days  from  I'nsala  or  *A{n  Silah, 
the  distance  between  A'kabli  and  the  latter  place  being  about  the  same. 
Day. 

2d.  Tcrfshumfu,  a  well. 
4th.  Derfm. 

7th.  I'nzize,  a  welL     As  far  as  this  point  the  route  follows  a  course  a  little  £.  of 
S.  (evidently  in  the  direction  of  (jrogo),  but  from  this  point  onward  S.W. 
The  syllable  **i'n,"  or  "'in,"  seems  to  be  the  old  Berber-Semitic  form 
for  **'aln." 
14th.  I'nden^n,  a  well,  having  crossed  the  desert  tract  called  Taneznifet. 
17th.  I'n-taborak ;  the  last  stage  is  only  haJf  a  day's  march. 
19th.  Moila. 

22d.  Taunant;  the  last  stage  is  half  a  day's  march. 
24th.  Mabnfk. 

The  ordinary  and  general  road  from  Mabnik  to  Timbtfktn  leads  by  A'arwin : 
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2  ^*" '  B^-JeWha  ^  ^  *^*"  "P®^  ***^"*  *^"®  P^***  ^°  *^®  genend  acooimi  <tf 

2      '*  A'rawin.   'j       A'zawiid. 

4      '*  Ten^g  el  haye,  or  Ten^g  el  ha). 

li    "  Timbuktu. 

Between  Ten^g  el  hiy  and  the  town  there  are  the  following  localitiea :  El  A'riye, 
El  GhibsL,  El  Mer^ra,  A'thelet  el  Megfl,  EiUb  el  A'ghebe,  Tiyin  el  Jefal,  Tij£tet 
el  Witea. 

Route  from  the  hillet  e'  Sheikh  el  Mnkhtib',  generally  called  ''el  hilleh*'  (aeetke 
itinerary  from  Timbilktu  to  the  hilleh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  810),  to  Tdurye,  in  long  di^* 
marches ;  direction,  as  my  informant  supposes,  exactly  8. : 
D»y. 

Ist.  Kifr,  a  mountain  without  water. 
2d.  A  locality  on  this  side  of  a  place  called  DergeL 
3d.  Kazilft,  a  large  pond  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
5th.  Tdsaye  or  Tosd,  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  (see  the  jOomai). 

From  the  hilleh  to  GkSgd  is  reckoned  a  distance  of  eight  days. 

B.  Route  Jrcm  I'nxixe  to  G6g6. 

4th.  T£mm(sau  (hasi  Miisa?  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  well  of  that  name  on  the 
direct  road  from  Tawat  to  Mabrilk,  which  would  give  this  whole  route  a  fiv 
more  westerly  direction).  Near  the  well  is  a  rocky  eminence  like  a  cattle, 
and  famous  on  account  of  the  tale  of  the  footprint  of  Moses*  horse,  a  sto^ 
also  attaching  to  the  other  well  which  I  mentioned.  It  appears,  from  this 
route,  that  the  arid  desert,  the  Taneznifet,  becomes  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted toward  the  east. 
7th.  I'n-azi£l ;  the  last  march  but  half  a  day. 

9th.  Silk  or  *<E'  Sifk"  (Essifk),  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  K^  e*  Side,  now 
without  settled  inhabitants,  situated  between  two  '*kddia"  or  hilly  emi- 
nences,  one  lying  toward  the  E.  and  the  other  toward  the  W.,  just  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Tadcm^ka  is  described,  with  which  it  was  evidently  identi- 
cal (see  the  journal).  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Songhay  conqueror, 
Sonni  'AU,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Tbk  vale  ia  said  to 
be  rich  in  trees. 

11th.  Giinhan,  another  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  once  the  zesideoce  of 
the  Kel-gifnhan,  with  a  hilly  eminence. 

13th.  Takerdnnat,  another  site. 

14th.  Tel-i£kkevfn  (or  Tin-dkkevfn),  a  well. 

16th.  Tin-<5ker ;  the  last  stage  half  a  day's  march. 

18th.  (j<5g<5  or  Gitgho,  the  last  day  again  a  short  one. 

C.   WeHernEoadJrimAiikftoMabriik. 

Ist.  Dhihar  el  ham&r,  a  hUly  chain  called  the  ass's  back-bone. 
dd.  El  Immeriighen. 
5th.  Wallen,  a  weU. 

12th.  A'm-rannlin,  a  well,  two  days  W.  from  I'n-denin,  having  crosaed  the  arid 
desert  Tanezrdfet.     In  summer  vou  travel  here  by  night.     In  winter,  trav- 
eling night  and  day,  with  only  short  halts,  you  may  aocomplish  this  march 
in  four  days. 
17th.  I'n-asser^r,  perhaps  ''the  well  of  the  stony  tract,**  or  hiMnm^a^  ''serfr**  be- 
ing the  proper  term  for  such  a  region. 
20th.  Tin-hekikan,  a  well,  in  former  times  the  conmK>n  settlement  of  the  tribe, 
which  thence  has  received  the  name  Kel-hekikan.     It  is  W.  or  S.W.  of 
the  well  called  Taunant  (see  preceding  page). 
22d.  Mabnik ;  the  last  day's  march  a  short  one. 

D.  A  Jew  particulars  with  regard  to  the  region  called  A' zawdd  and  the  at^oimng  diMtrids. 

The  name  A'saw^  is  a  corruption  due  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Berber  name  A'ta* 
w^h  (pronounced  A'zawar),  which  is  common  to  many  desert  tracts.  But  the  dis- 
trict which  has  become  known  to  the  Europeans  under  the  name  A'zawtfd  oonpiiaei 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  of  Timbaktn,  stretching  northweetward  aafar 
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as  ''£1  JtOt*"  the  great  sink  or  '* belly"  of  the  desert,  full  of  rock-salt,  and  to  the 
K.N.E.  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mabrdk,  while  its  southern  part,  extending  from  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  Timbifktu  to  about  three  days  northward,  is  more 
properly  called  Toffdnet.  I  will  only  add  that  Cailli^  mistook  the  name  A'zaw^, 
which  he  writes  Zawat,  for  that  of  a  tribe  (vol.  ii.,  p.  97,  and  elsewhere). 

The  tract  of  A'zawitd,  although  appearing  to  ns  a  most  sterile  tract  of  country, 
and  thus  characterized  already  by  Arab  travelers  from  the  N.,  as  E'bn  Batifta  and 
lieo  Africanus,  is  a  sort  of  Paradise  to  the  wandering  Moorish  Arab  born  in  these 
climes.  For  in  the  more  favored  localities  of  this  district  he  finds  plenty  of  food  for 
his  camels,  and  even  for  a  few  heads  of  cattle,  while  the  transport  of  the  salt  of  Ta- 
od^nni  to  A'rawto  and  Timbiiktu  affords  him  the  means  of  obtaining  com  and  any 
thing  else  he  may  be  in  want  of.  There  are  four  small  towns  in  A'zawad,  the  most 
considerable  of  which  is  A'raw^n,  a  town  small  in  extent,  such  as  described  by  Cail- 
Uit*  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeding  1500,  but  a  very  important 
place  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted, 
principally  in  gold,  as  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  860,  et  seq.).  On 
account  of  this  trade  several  Ghadamsfye  merchants  are  established  here.  It  is  a 
fact  which  was  unknown  before,  but  which  is  indisputable,  that  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  belong  to  the  Songhay  na- 
tion, the  Songhay-kini,  even  at  the  present  day,  being  the  favored  idiom  of  which 
all  the  inhabilants,  including  the  Arab  residents,  make  use.  The  present  chief  or 
head  man  of  the  town  is  Sfdi  Mohammed,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  chief  £1 
Hablb  Weled  Sxdi  A'hmed  Agtfde,  who  died  the  year  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Tim- 
biiktu.  The  younger  son  gained  the  precedence  over  his  elder  brother  01>a,  who 
has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  solely  on  account  of  his  mother  being  the  sis- 
ter of  H^med  Weled  'Ab^da  Weled  Rehal,  the  chief  of  the  B^rabish,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  Major  Laing.  The  family  of  £1  Hablb  belongs  to  the  I'geUd,  forming  at 
present  a  small  section  of  the  large  group  of  the  A'welimmiden.  They  are  now  only 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  but  formerly  they  were  very  powerful,  and,  together 
with  the  Imedidderen,  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  locality  of  Timbilktu. 
The  inhabitants  of  A'raw^n  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty  mithkdl  of  gold  to  the 
Hogtfr,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  by  their  continual  predatoir  incursions. 

The  three  other  small  towns  or  permanent  dwelling-places  m  A'zawad,  viz.,  Bif- 
Jeb^ha,  M'amtfn,  and  Mabrilk,  all  lying  in  a  line  N.N.E.  from  A^raw^n,  almost  at 
the  equal  distance  from  each  other  of  two  days'  easy  traveling  with  camels,  are 
much  smaller  and  less  considerable  than  A^rawdn.  Of  rather  more  importance  at 
present  than  the  two  others  is  Btf-Jeb^a,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  K^  e' 
Suk,  and  has  a  little  commerce ;  but  Mabrtfk  seems  to  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance in  former  times,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  Songhay  people,  had  a  Songhay 
name — Mabnik  being  a  comparatively  modem  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs — and 
was  the  market  of  WaUta.  In  some  respects  this  place  might  seem  to  have  a  right 
to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Aiidaghost ;  and  there  are  certainly  the  sites  of 
some  former  dwelling-places  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  Tel-Aroast,  two  days 
K.£.  either  from  Mabriik  or  from  the  hilleh ;  but  in  another  place  I  have  explained 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  658)  why  we  have  to  seek  the  site  of  Aiidaghost  in  quite  a  different  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  valleys  clad  with  palm-trees  to  the  east  of  Mabnik  (see  vol. 
i..  Appendix,  p.  607),  especially  the  valley  called  TesilKte,  which  produces  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dates,  viz.,  the  tissagfn  and  the  tin-feer.  The  names  of  the  respective 
chiefs  of  the  three  places  are  Mohammed  Weled  Sidi  'Om^r,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  £rg^da  in  M'amiin ;  Najib  Weled  el  Mdstapha  el  K^  e'  Silki  (the  same 
who  signed  the  letter  of  A'wib,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket,  giving  a  complete 
imilna  to  the  English  in  the  territory  comprised  between  Gifndam,  Bamba,  Timbuk- 
tu, A'rawl^n,  and  Bt(-Jeb^a),  together  with  *Azizi  in  Bif-Jebdha,  and  M^ni  Weled 
Sidi  'Omiir  in  Mabrdk.f 

There  was  formerly  in  A'zawlKd  another  place  with  a  permanent  settlement,  called 
"El  Hilleh,"  or  "Hillet  e»  Sheikh  Sfdi  Mukht^r,"  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  602,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  310),  two  days  east  of  M'amtt'n,^  and 

*  Calllld*!  Trayels  to  TImbnctoo,  vol.  iL,  p.  99,  et  mq.  Aooordiag  to  my  Infonnatloii,  A'rawin 
Menu  to  lie  from  Ttmb6ktu  About  10^  W.  Arom  N. 

t  No  merchant  from  the  north  can  pus  Bd-Jeboha,  and  oertaialy  not  A'raw&n,  nnleas  he  be  es- 
corted b7  some  well-known  person  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem^kket 

t  The  position  which  1  have  assigned  to  these  places  in  the  map  which  I  sent  home  from  Tim- 
b6kto  is  sUghtty  e 
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about  the  same  distance  from  Mabrifk,  but  this  plaoe  was  deserted  a  few  yean  a|^ 
on  account  of  tne  well  Bii-Lanwar,  which  is  stated  to  have  had  a  depth  of  forty 
fathoms,  having  fallen  to  ruins.  The  hilleh  was  situated  in  the  **  batn"  or  Talky 
at  the  northern  foot  of  a  black  rocky  chain  of  hills  called  *<  Ellib  el  Hejar."  To  the 
north  is  another  chain  or  ellib  east  of  the  hilleh ;  but  on  this  side,  still  in  the  faatn, 
is  a  locality  called  "£1  Madher,"  with  good  pasturage  for  horses.  Other  well- 
known  localities  thereabout  are  Shirshe  el  Kebira  and  Shirshe  e*  Seghira. 

Of  the  wells  of  A'zaw^d,  the  following  are  the  most  notorious :  first,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  district,  toward  Tag^net,  M'amiln,  different  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name ;  E'nnefis,  a  copious  well,  two  hours  S.  W.  from  M'amifn,  and  situated 
in  a  hilly  district,  thickly  dad  with  underwood,  and  containing  quarries  of  a  beau- 
tiful black  limestone,  from  which  the  Tawarek  manufacture  their  heavy  arm-rini^B 
or  ^hebe ;  Merita,  Makhmiid,  Shiker,  Gir,  Kart^l,  a  very  copious  well,  'En-filfil, 
and  others.  Farther  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  wells  Halifl,  El  Hode,  Shebi,  Te- 
manddrit,  T^karat,  Anishay,  A'shor&t,  a  well  where  the  Sheikh  A'hm(Mi  el  Bakay, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  resided  for  a  long  time,  A'nnazau,  to  the  north  of  Jia- 
bnik;  Alibdda  ('Alf  Baba?),  BiX  el  Mehi^ne  or  Bel  Meh^n,  the  well  mentioned  in 
the  itinerary  (vol.  iii.,  p.  810)  as  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  hilleh,  BelUk,  & 
of  Bel  Mehan ;  I'rakshiwen ;  Merzllhe,  S.  of  the  latter ;  Meg^lit,  two  days  &  of 
the  hilleh,  and  others. 

The  most  famous  wells  in  the  district  called  Taglinet  are  Wen-alshin,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  days  from  Timbuktu  and  three  from  the  hilleh,  where  Moham- 
med e'  Seghfr,  El  Bakay's  elder  brother,  usually  encamps  part  of  the  year;  Tia-ta- 
tis,  half  a  day  S.  W.  from  the  former ;  'En-dshif,  I'mmilash,  '£n-g{be,  En-s^k,  'Etk- 
od^ke,  a  well  where  Baba,  a  younger  brother  of  £1  Bak^y,  has  his  encampment, 
three  days  south  from  M'amUn,  four  days  N.E.  from  Timbuktu ;  A'men&bdr,  A'm- 
zaf,  'Anlk,  El  Makhmiid,  different  from  the  well  of  the  same  name  mentioned  abore; 
Ig^rre,  M^rizik,  Twfl,  Waruzfl. 

Toward  the  north,  the  district  of  A'zaw^  is  separated  from  the  dreary  and  wa- 
terless desert  known  by  the  general  Berber  name  of  Taneznffet  (meaning  **and 
hamm^a")  by  the  two  small  districts  called  ^*'Aftkle"  (meaning  the  little  desert, 
or  **afi^e"),  and  north  of  it  A'hrdr.  Afel^e  is  a  highly  favored  region  for  the 
breeding  of  camels,  and  contains  some  famous  valleys,  or  *^  w^ian,*'  such  as  Tekha- 
tfmit  or  Teshatimit,  Afiid-^nakan  or  Afud-n-akan,  Tadulilit,  'Abatdl,  Shanioa, 
Ag^,  and  others.  A'herir^  likewise,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a  fine  conntiy, 
diversified  by  hiU  and  dale,  with  plenty  of  wells,  and  even  temporair  torrents.  TUs 
is  the  district  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  which,  *^  Wadf  A'herdr,"  Major  Laing  was  at- 
tacked and  almost  killed  by  the  Taw&rek. 

Toward  the  east,  the  districts  of  A'zawad  and  Taginet  are  limited  by  several 
smaller  ones,  where  the  Arab  population  is  greatly  mixed  with  the  Berber  or  Ta- 
wi£rek  element,  especially  the  I'foghas.  At  the  same  time  these  districts  sepsnte 
A^zawad  from  A'derar,  the  fine  hilly  country  of  the  AweKmmiden,  which  is  exod- 
lent  not  only  for  the  breed  of  camels,  but  also  for  that  of  cattle.  These  intermediate 
districts  are  Tm-eggeldla,  a  district  of  about  two  days'  extent  in  every  direction,  ooo- 
sisting  of  black  soil,  and  furnished  with  shallow  wells;  E.  and  E.N.K  of  Taganet 
is  Tilimsiy  a  district  rich  in  food  for  the  camel ;  E.N.E.  of  tibe  hillet  ^  Sheikh  d 
Mukht^  is  another  district  caUed  Timitrin^  with  many  wells  and  a  few  villages ; 
and  E.N.E.  of  the  latter,  the  district  called  Tiresht,  or  Tighesht^  bordering  on 
A'derar. 

Of  Arab  tribes  in  A'zaw^  and  the  adjoining  districts  I  have  first  to  mention  sev- 
ered sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  KuniOy  who  are  distinguished  by  their  porer 
blood  and  by  their  learning  above  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  Kunta  are  divided  into  the  following  sections : 
The  Erg^geda,  who  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  Wdaye,  or  the  holy  tribe. 
The  Wclad  el  Wafi,  at  present  the  Welaye,  with  the  Sheikh  A'hmed  el  Bak<y 
as  Welf,  while  his  elder  brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  exercises  great  authoring 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawad.  The  Welid  el  W^  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Hog^,  while  the  Wel^  Sidi  Mukhtar  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  lat- 
ter.    They  are  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  called 

El  Mesadhefa,  Welid  ben  Haiballa,  and  WeliUl  ben  'Abd  e'  Rahman. 
The  Welid  Sidi  MukhtlLr. 
El  Hemmlil. 
The  Tog^t  also  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Kunta. 
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The  Berabigh  (siDgl.  Berbifshi),  a  tribe  less  numeroas  tfaim  the  Eunta,  mustering 
about  260  men  anned  with  muskets,  and  180  horsemen,  and  not  spreading  over  so 
wide  a  tract,  being  concentrated  in  the  district  between  A'rawdn  and  BU-Jeb^a. 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  40  mithkal  of  gold  to  the  Hogar,  and  are  molested  by  contin- 
ual incursions  of  the  Welad  'Alilsh.  The  Berabfsh,  who  probably  are  identical  with 
the  Perorn  of  the  ancient  geographers,  have  migrated  southward  since  that  time, 
and  are  of  veiy  mixed  blood.  They  lived  formerly  in  £1  Hddh,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Marmol  Carvajal,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  visiting  the  market 
of  Sdgo ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  lived  still  farther  to  the 
west,  and  visited  especially  the  market  of  Jinni.*  The  Berabfsh  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  principal  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  Hamed  Weled  * Abeda  We- 
led  R<?hdl,  and  consists  of  the  following  sections : 

The  Wehld  Sliman,  the  ShiiflLh,  that  is  to  say,  the  tribe  to  whom  the  sheikh  be- 
longs, and  who  have  based  their  power  and  wealth  upon  the  ruin  and  spoil  of  the 
Weli£d  Ghllnem.  The  Wel^  'Esh.  The  Welid  Btf-Hinde.  El  Gwanin  el  kohol. 
£1  Gwanfn  el  b^h.     Weldd  AOimed. 

These  are  the  free  tribes  of  this  group ;  the  following  are  the  degraded  and  ser- 
vile tribes,  the  *Mahme"  or  *'khoddemiin:'*  the  Yadits,  the  lAdim,  or  rather  only 
a  smaU  portion  of  that  tribe,  the  A'rak^n,  the  Aiiel  'Afsa  Tajdwa,  El  U'sscra. 

The  second  group  of  the  Berabish  as  a  whole,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of 
'^Botn  el  jemel,"  on  account  of  its  being  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
brought  together  by  chance,  just  as  is  the  case  with  various  kinds  of  food  In  the 
^'stomach  of  the  camel."  It  is  ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hamma,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  tribes :  Wellld  Belin ;  Welid  Deris,  originating  from  Tafild- 
let ;  WeMd  Bil-Ehasib ;  Welad  Ghiinem;  and  the  Turmus,  the  latter  being  the  tribe 
of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 

E.  Boutejrom  Bdne  or  from  Hdmhori,  by  way  ofKonna,  to  Hamda^Alldhi. 

Dalla,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  of  considerable  size, 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  Modi  Bole,  who  was  a  man  of  some  note,  died  a 
short  time  before  the  period  of  my  journey.  The  place  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Tom- 
bo,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  Songhay.  The  mountains  are  in- 
habited by  the  S^na,  probably  a  section  of  the  Tombo  who  have  still  preserved  their 
independence.  The  town  of  Dalla  is  two  good  days'  journey  from  Hombori,  and 
one  iirom  Bdne. 

1  day.  Dwentsa,  a  considerable  place,  said  to  be  as  large  as  Kiikawa,  and  impor- 
tant as  a  market-place.  The  road  traverses  a  mountainous  region,  described  as 
being  supplied  with  running  streams  (in  the  rainy  season  ?),  and  to  be  richly  clad 
with  trees. 

1  day.  Dilmbar^  large  place,  seat  of  a  governor,  but  destitute  of  any  handicraft 
Country  mountainous. 

1  day.  Nyimi-ny^ba,  a  middle-sized  place.    Country  a  little  mountainous. 

1  day.  Bor^,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  Country  mountainous,'^ntersected 
by  channels  for  irrigating  the  kitchen  gardens.  Cotton,  rice,  and  com  are  culti- 
Tated.     All  these  appear  to  be  very  long  days*  marches. 

2  days.  Timme,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  On  the  road  you  see  the  Dhiil- 
liba,  or  rather  its  floods,  on  your  right,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Cultiva- 
tion of  rice  exclusively. 

2  days.  Karf  or  Konna  (as  the  Songhay  call  it),  seat  of  a  governor,  and  important 
as  a  market-place.  AH  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  town  speak  the  Songhay 
language.  The  town  is  also  called  Benne-n-difgu  or  Bana-n-dugu,  the  tnbe  of 
that  name,  the  Benni,  having  probably  extended  mmch  farther  to  the  north  in  for- 
mer times.     See  Cailli^,  ii.,  p.  16. 

2  days.  Niakdngo,  seat  of  a  governor  of  the  name  of  Haj  Modi,  brother  of  HiQ 
'Om&r.    After  the  rainy  season  the  floods  of  the  river  closely  approach  the  town. 

1  day.  Hamda-Allilhi. 

F.  From  Timbuktu  by  Gundcm  to  Ydioaru,  and  from  Yowaru  to  Hamdfk-AUdhi. 
Day. 
3d.  Gt^ndam.    There  are  no  settled  halting-places  between  Timbt(ktu  and  Gifn- 

*  De  Barrog,  L,  lil.,  c  vUL,  p.  930,  Genn£  **  Coneorrkm  a  eUa  m  p/tros  que  Ibe  lao  maia  vlslii- 
hoB :  ani  com  os  i'aragolea,  Falion,  Jalofoi,  AzanegM,  Bralbaaait^  Tigaimr^a,  Laddayas.''  See  the 
chroaol(^cal  tables  at  the  end  of  this  vol.,  p.  670. 
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Daj. 

dam.  People  generally  perform  the  distance  in  two  days  and  a  half.  Hk 
following  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  localities  between  these  two  places :  T€- 
shak,  Finderfje,  £1  Hiindema,  Aristoremdk,  Eg^ti,  Tin-getin,  Tin-r6po, 
Timbari^ri,  two  villages  of  the  name  El  Meshra,  Takdmbaat,  Tenkerije, 
Naudis,  Gl(mmat<5r.  Gifndam  is  a  walled  town  (ksar  or  koira),  the  chief 
place  of  the  district  Aiissa,  and  of  considerable  size,  its  population  consisfi- 
ing  of  Songhay,  Rumi,  and  FiUbe  or  FuUlin.  The  town  has  a  anborb  on 
its  W.  side,  where  live  the  Toki,  a  tribe  of  the  Fullan,  and  another  Bubiiib 
on  the  water-side,  where  live  the  Erb^L  On  the  N.  side  there  is  a  Uack 
hill,  full  of  femin.  Also  to  the  S.  an  eminence  is  seen  presenting  the 
same  appearance.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  khUij  or 
rijl  (branch  of  the  river)  coming  from  Dire  and  turning  toward  K£s  el  ma, 
the  celebrated  ^*  head  of  the  waters,"  distant  from  here  two  dayi,  either  bj 
land  or  by  water,  W.  a  little  N.  Another  creek  runs  from  Giindam  to  Ka- 
bara :  but  during  the  highest  level  of  the  inundation  the  whole  country  pre- 
sents almost  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  On  the  east  side  ofGoa- 
dam  is  a  dry  creek  called  Ar^haf,  one  day  long  and  half  an  hour  wide. 
At  its  eastern  border,  E.S.E.  from  Gtfndam,  is  the  place  called  Waye  e'  se- 
men, with  a  creek  adorned  with  the  tree  called  tdderes. 

4th.  A  walled  village  (koira)  of  Imdshagh  and  Songhay  on  the  trunk  of  the  lirer, 
having  passed  in  the  morning  the  branch  on  which  Giindam  is  situated. 

5th.  Arab^be,  a  village  inhabited  by  Fiflbe. 

6th.  Nyafiinke,  a  large  village,  inhabited  in  former  times  by  Irndshagbf  .but  st 
present  peopled  by  Fillbe. 

7th.  I'ket^wen.    Having  passed  in  the  morning  dose  behind  Nyafifnke,  a  laige 
branch  of  the  river,  halt  at  noon  in  a  village  called  Sheri fikoira. 

8th.  A'tar^  a  large  village  of  FtQbe,  on  the  east  side  of  a  considerable  faraBch  of 
the  river  going  to  Gas£  Gilmo. 

9th.  Fadhl-Allihi,  a  Fiflbe  vUlage. 

10th.  Ydwaru.  Ydwaru  is  one  of  the  two  chief  places  of  Fermigha,  and  ahhougb 
consisting  entirely  of  reed  huts,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  in  the  number  cf 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Timbiiktu.  The  importance  of  the  place  is 
dear  enough  from  the  annual  amonnt  of  tribute  which  it  pays,  amounting 
altogether  (zek  a  and  modh^  taken  together)  to  4000  head  of  cattle.  Dar- 
ing the  inundation,  Ydwaru  lies  at  the  border  of  Lake  D^bu,  which  at  thai 
season  extends  from  S'a  to  Ydwaru,  but  during  the  diy  season  it  is  aboat 
one  mile  distant  from  the  small  branch.  Close  to  the  latter  lies  a  snbiiTb 
where  the  Surk  or  Edrongoy,  a  degraded  section  of  the  Songhay,  dwdL* 
In  Ydwaru  and  the  neighborhood  live  a  great  number  of  Fiflbe  or  ¥uS\£n 
belonging  to  the  following  tribes :  the  Sonnilbe,  YaUUbe,  Feroibe,  Ydwaran- 
kdbe,  and  Jawambe  or  Zoghorin  or  ZoromiKwa. 

"^  G.  From  Yiftoaru  to  TenSngu, 

Ist.  Umngfye,  an  important  place. 

2d.  Miyo,  a  village  so  called  from  a  small  creek,  the  littyo  Sdrroba,  on  which  it 

lies.    Between  Urunglye  and  Mtfyo  seem  to  lie  the  villages  Sdri  and  Nya- 

mih^a,  the  former  inhabited  by  Songhay,  the  latter  by  Fiflbe. 
8d.  Ganga. 
4th.  Kdgi  or  Jdgi,  having  passed  several  hamlets,  one  of  them  called  Gfnnewd,  a 

hamlet  of  cattle  breeders,  with  a  ksar,  then  Dokd,  Ngtfdderi,  Jdfieri,  Sab^ 

re,  and  Burial. 
5th.  Eora. 
6th.  Konna. 
7th.  Ten^ngu.    The  distance  between  Umngfye  and  Ten€ngn  can,  however,  be 

performed  in  two  days'  good  traveling. 

Between  Urungiye  and  Mdbti  lie  the  following  places :  U'ro-Mddi,  Kirara,  a 
Songhay  village  ;  Rogdnte,  a  hamlet  of  Fiflbe ;  Yerere,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves 
of  the  Fiflbe ;  WlUo,  on  the  Miyo  Fenga;  Eaya,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswinek; 


^  I  havenotbeeaabtotomakeevanaibortvoosbaUryofthsldlomortheMpeoBla    IoalyMe> 
Bh  tb«7  use,  "Aiiibay'*  ("boir  Are  your)  and  «*tea."  {"vd- 
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and,  finally,  S£re<m^e  and  Sire-b^e,  the  river  probably  forming  a  great  bend  near 
Wdnyaka,  so  that  these  latter  towns  are  touched  at  in  coming  from  both  sides,  ei- 
ther the  N.  or  the  S. 

H.  Fr(m.  Ydwaru  to  Hamda-AUdhi, 

JHj. 

Ist.  Ddgo,  on  a  small  creek. 

2d.  Shay,  probably  meaning  the  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  very  wide  in  this  spot.  Pass  on  the  road  one  or  two  branches 
of  stagnant  water,  which  yon  most  cross  in  a  boat.  Perhaps  one  of  these 
branches  is  the  same  on  which  the  village  Mavo  lies. 

3d.  Encamp  on  the  bank  of  a  smaller  creek  (Miyo  dhann^?). 

4th.  Niakdngo. 

5th.  Berber,  a  very  short  march. 

6th.  Siye,  in  the  morning. 

7th.  Hamda-Alldhi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  M^na. 

I.  List  of  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the  bank  of  the  chief  trunk  of  the  River  Tta- 
h€re  or  Mdyo-mangho,  from  Dire  unward  to  Sansdndi.  This  branch  is  the  north- 
wester lu  one ;  the  other,  which  Oodui€  navigated,  is  the  southeaster^,  and  is  called 
Bara-rsa, 

Dire,  a  very  important  place,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this 
qnarter,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two  branches  which  have  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  lake  Debu.* 

Tindfrma,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Songhay,  by  some  regarded  as  the  orig- 
inal seat  of  the  whole  tribe.  That  portion  of  them  called  Sihena  were  especially 
settled  here.  It  is  now  principally  the  residence  of  the  Ch<5ki,  who  formerly  were 
settled  in  Giindam.  With  regard  to  its  importance  in  former  times  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  290.  A  little  distance  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  lies  Gitig^tta,  and  on  the  island  in  the  river  the  locality  called  '*  Al  Mo- 
h^a,"  probably  from  having  been  once  the  spot  where  part  of  the  Mohalla,  or  the 
army  of  the  Moroccains,  remained  encamped.  At  Tindirma  the  branch  of  Gilndam 
separates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  river. 

Hamma-koira. 

Nyafiinke. 

Sibo.  This  is  evidently  the  town  Seebi  where  Mungo  Park  is  said  to  have  mada 
some  stay  on  his  voyage  from  Jenni  to  Timbiiktu.  (Clapperton's  Second  Journey, 
Appendix,  p.  834.) 

Dh^habi-koira,  called  after  a  sherlf  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mifl^y  el  Dh^ebi. 

Giimmo. 

A'tara. 

Tongomare. 

U'ro. 

Ydwam.  In  crossing  fix>m  Towam  the  next  branch,  and  leaving  Gilram  on  one 
side,  you  reach  Zinzo,  or  Jinjo,  or  Gijo,  as  it  is  called,  in  four  or  five  hours.  This 
is  another  of  the  oldest  seats  of  the  Songhay,  and  probably  the  place  from  whence 
Islam  spread  in  this  quarter,  there  being  here  the  sepulchre  of  a  venerated  saint 
called  Mohammed  el  Kaberi,  belonging  to  the  Idaw  el  H^j.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Scott,  the  sailor,  went  as  a  captive  by 
way  of  the  Giblah,  crossing  the  lake.t  In  the  neighboring  hamlet,  Togga,  also  is 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  <^ed  Morim^na  B^a.  There  is  another  tradition  current 
in  Zinzo  of  a  saint  of  the  name  of  Elfa  Zakkarfya,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
place  at  a  time  when  no  village  existed,  nothing  but  a  cavern  being  then  inhabited. 

S.E.  of  Zinzo,  at  some  little  distance  from  Lake  B^u  lies  A'wi.    The  D^n  is  so 

*  From  Dire,  down  the  riyer  toward  TimUiktii,  my  Informant  indicated  several  places  wUch  nei- 
ther I  mjBelf  nor  Calllid  have  mentioned  on  oar  rassage  down  the  river :  Bitram^  a  large  vtUage 
(K6ra,  Dansa),  Sema&ro  (Koiret^go),  Lenga,  all  on  the  south  side ;  Segaliye,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rirer ;  an  4aabay  or  hamlet,  helon^ng  to  Buram,  E^nwa,  on  an  island ;  Hendib&ngo. 

t  Edinhnrgh  Philologieal  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  p.  86,  et  »eq.  There  is  no  such  district  hereabout  as 
**  El  Sharray,"  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  this  name  is  nothing  bnt  a  corruption  of  the 
term  "  e*  sherk,"  with  which  the  Moors  of  that  region  indicate  the  south.  There  are  some  inaocnra- 
eies  in  Soott^s  account,  which  might  cause  suspicion  of  his  sincerity ;  and  among  these  is  the  circnm- 
stance  that  he  mentions  as  living  on  the  lake  the  Moorish  tribes  of  the  E'rgebat  and  Sekama,  both 
of  which  live  in  the  northern  districts.  But  it  Is  very  remarkabld  that  he  should  call  that  tomb  hj 
the  name  of  ^  Baidna  Mohammed." 

Vol.  m.— X  X 
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shallow  during  the  dry  season  that  the  natire  hoats  can  only  proceed  with  great 
difficnlty  along  the  main  channel,  and  often  stick  fast  entirely.  In  the  drv  wafoo 
the  natives  ford  it  by  wading  through  the  water.  Where  the  main  branch,  calkd 
by  the  Fillbe  M^yo  bailee,  reaches  the  lake,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season,  it  di> 
yides  into  a  net  of  smaller  branches,  thus  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  narigation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  branch,  the  Bara-I'sa»  or  River  of 
Bara,  called  by  the  Fiilbe  Mayo  dhanneo,  consists  in  pieservitig  one  unbroken  vd- 
ume  of  water.  This  was  the  reason  probably  why  the  party  with  whom  Cailli^ 
went  down  the  Niger  from  Jinni  followed  this  branch.  Besides  the  Mayo  bafl& 
and  dhanneo,  the  chief  creeks  which  join  the  D^n  are  the  Mayo  Pim  and  the 
M£yo  Joga,  not  inconsiderable  during  the  rainy  season,  but  very  small  daring  tbe 
dry  one. 

The  lake,  besides  fish,  contains  numbers  of  that  curious  animal  called  aytf  (ais- 
natus). 

From  the  lake  upward  there  lie  along  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  the  foDov- 
ing  places:  Biiri;  Banghida;  Waladu;  IngiCrruwe ;  Minyata;  Eossaninna;  Tin- 
nare ;  Bdwa ;  Kininkiri ;  Gande-Tama ;  Sarb^re ;  K£ra,  an  important  place,  after 
which  the  river  is  sometimes  called  **the  Biver  of  Kara;"  Inganshi;  IhEggada; 
Kumay,  a  place  of  some  importance,  distant  two  days  from  Ya-salime,*  wMch  is 
about  three  days  from  the  considerable  market-place  Tenengu  (p.  688),  both  wert 
from  the  river;  Jiigi;  Ny&u;  Edlifiango;  Sabare;  Biirruw^;  Fenga,  a  middle- 
sized  place,  after  which  this  whole  branch  of  the  river  is  also  called  "  M^yo  Fenga," 
about  two  hours  £.  from  Tendngu,  and  one  good  day's  march  from  Fafarak. 

We  now  proceed  along  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  D^bn,  and  along  the  Mavo 
dhanndo. 

Gilram,  a  considerable  place,  situated  round  a  large  rocky  eminence,  kodia,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  or  '*  haire,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fillbe,  who  celebrate  it  highly  as  the 
'*haire  maunde  Gilram.*'  The  mount  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  flat  alluvial  level 
that  it  is  visible  from  Ydwaru.  Cailli^  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
(ii.,  p.  18),  and  again  farther  on,  where  he  calls  it  St.  Charles'  Island  (ii.,  p.  20). 
The  village  is  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  is  called  Gdrsm 
Fillbe,  lying  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  kddia ;  the  other,  Gdram  H^Ebe,  inhabited 
by  Songhay ;  farther  on  and  finally,  Gdram  Siirgube,  inhabited  by  (degraded  ?)  Ta- 
wirek  or  Surgu. 

BMg.l"  ^^^  inhabited  by  Kdrongay. 

Sdba. 

Sdrroba,  situated  at  the  foot  of  another  smaller  rock^  eminence  called  '^haire 
Sdrroba,"  lying  opposite  to  Giiram  on  the  S.  side  of  the  nver,  which  seems  tp  make 
here  a  great  bend.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mohammed  el  Masini  (Appendix  to  Ck^- 
perton's  Second  Journey,  p.  331).  Cailli^  gave  it  the  ridiculous  name  of  **  Heniy 
Island." 

Jantaye,  a  considerable  place. 

Mayo  Tina,  a  place  close  to  the  former,  inhabited  by  Tawirek. 

Edbi.    (Compare  Cailli^s  accoimt,  iL,  p.  16.) 

Nye. 

Batamine. 

Sayo,  distant  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  Batam^ne,  towns  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  becoming  here  more  rare. 

Wifiaka,  where  the  two  branches  unite,  being  joined  besides  by  a  small  westeriy 
creek,  called  by  some  Mdyo  Fenga. 

Hombdlbe,  the  principid  seat  of  the  Edrongoy  or  Surk,  who  constitute  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  places  Ngtouwe  and  Toy. 

Earashfru. 

Eara-iira. 

Nemdnte,  and  not  far  from  it  inland  the  village  called  *'nfgga  Bode." 

N4ta. 

*  I  here  add  a  short  Itlneiary  fttnn  Y6wani  to  Y&-mUine : 

lit  Hasl  JoUdb,  with  a  settlement  of  Zowave  SombCiiuie. 
•d.  A  well. 

td.  YA-saUme,  a  place  of  about  tbe  same  fixe  as  Y6iram,  on  a  backwater  at  a  eonrfdmlde  db> 
tance  from  the  chief  river.    From  Basik^ima  to  YA-eal^me,  four  daji. 
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Kammi. 

Mdbti  or  Islika,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river, 
which  hare  divided  at  JafanCbe,  a  low  point  of  land,  as  it  seems,  separated  by  the 
river  into  a  gronp  of  six  islands,  where  all  the  boats  coming  from  Hamda-AU&hi 
and  the  lower  river,  and  proceeding  to  Sans^ndi,  are  obliged  to  disembark  their 
merchandise,  which  henceforward  has  to  be  transported  on  the  back  of  donkeys  to 
the  place  of  its  destination.  Of  these  two  branches  the  northwestern*  one  bears  also 
the  name  of  lA&yo  J^gha,  from  a  very  important  place,  the  celebrated  Z^ha  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  out  of  the  great  commercial 
track,  is  at  present  not  very  generally  known  in  those  quarters.  The  original  form 
of  the  name,  both  with  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  seems  to  be  Jaka  or  Jagha,  but  the  let- 
ters Z  and  J  are  continually  interchanged.  The  town  is  said  to  lie  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  days  S.W.  from  Siire-d£na,  ^Hhe  city  of  the  (Mohammedan)  re- 
ligion," and  only  half  a  day  K.E.  from  Jafar^be,t  and  is  still  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  excellent  "tiri"  or  "leppi." 

I  here  add  a  short  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Ktfna,  the  place  where 
tl^e  river  is  ordinarily  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Sofara  to  the  island  of  Masina 
Proper,  and  Mdbti:  from  Eilna,  about  six  miles  £.,  is  N^ma,  situated  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  river ;  from  N^ma,  T1kkdtii&,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river ;  Sare-b^e,  on 
the  £.,  Sire-m^e,  on  the  W.  of  the  river,  N.  of  Tikk^ti^;  Gomi,  a  large  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  Mobti,  on  the  £.  side,  with  large  fortifications,  if  I  have  un- 
derstood right,  of  an  ancient  date,  where  the  two  branches  join ;  Nymitdgo,  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  river. 

The  distance  from  Ten^ngn  is  ako  a  day  and  a  half,  and  between  them  lie  the 
following  places,  beginning  with  Ten^ngu :  Takan^ne,  Chilbe,  a  hamlet  inhabited 
by  slaves,  Eumbel,  Ingell^ye,  Tafkiri,  Edllima,  and  Warangha. 

Erom  Jafartfbe  upward  along  the  river  are  situated  the  places  Kongunkoro  ('*old 
Eongu"),  Edno,  Jdru,  Sfbila,  Maddfna,  Sans^ndi  (this  is  the  Songhay  form)  or  San- 
sinne  (the  Mandingo  form),  the  well-known  starting-point  of  Mungo  Park's  voyage 
down  the  river.  'iSr,  Cooley  supposes  that  *'  di"  is  a  contraction  of '*  ding,"  mean- 
ing '*  little." 

E.  From  Hamda-AUM  to  Kdbara^  by  land,  by  way  o/S'a. 

1  day.  Nivakdngo,  a  large  town  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river;  much 
cultivation. 

1  day.  Den^ngu  (?),  a  place  inhabited  by  Ftflbe  and  Songhay,  the  latter  being  more 
numerous  than  the  former ;  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  U'ro-Biflo,  a  place  inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  D^u. 

1  day..  S'a,  a  large  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  B^mbara,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  former  times ;  on  the  £.  side  of  the  M^yo  dhann^o  or  Bara- 
I'sa.  Many  diim  palms,  or  rather  del^  palms,  grow  in  this  neighborhood,  from 
whence  Timbilktu  is  supplied  with  rafters.  The  floods  of  the  lake  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  or  creeks  are  so  considerable  during  the  rainy  season  that  at  that 
period  of  the  year  a  person  can  not  reach  Hamda-AlUhi  in  less  than  six  days. 

1  day.  Edma,  a  small  town  of  Bambara,  at  a  considerable  distance  £.  from  the 
river. 

1  day.  Chiay,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  ^^o  dhann^.  ^ 

1  day.  Sire-fer^ng,  a  Bambara  place.  The  road  leads  all  the  way  along  the  S.£. 
bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Jangimbre,  a  Bilmbara  place. 

1  day.  A'rkoja,  a  town  partly  inhabited  by  Bibnbara,  partly  by  Songhay,  the  former 
prevailing. 

1  aay.  Diri,  a  large  place  of  Fdlbe,  who  call  it  D^  e*  Salam.  No  Bimbara  inhab- 
itants. 

1  day.  Bonges^mba,  a  village  inhabited  by  Fiflbe  Sudiibe,  close  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, called  I'sofay,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  DhitOiba,  the  white  (dhann^o)  and 
the  black  (balldo)',  the  quality  of  their  waters  being  totally  different,  one  being  full 

*  On  the  soatheMtem  branch  ap  to  Jenni  or  Jenne  fthis  to  the  AsvAnek  form),  or  Zenne  (Zinne, 
as  the  Songhay  call  it),  or  Jinne  (the  B4mbara  form),  lie  the  following  towns  and  villages :  B6Ia7,  a 
kiar  or  kc&a,  Sildoy,  Konne,  K<Sme,  IrAka  or  M<Sbti,  K6na,  Softra,  Zinne.  Softra,  which  lies  half 
way  between  Hamda-AIUhi  and  Jenni  or  Zinne,  has  a  market  every  Wednesday  and  Thnnday. 
The  eastern  side  of  softra  la  skirted  by  a  small  branch  or  creek  of  the  Niger  called  Ooldnno,  and  on 
the  eaittem  bank  of  the  latter  li«  a  village  called  G6flima. 

t  These  particulars  I  obtained  after  having  flniahed  my  manuscript  map  in  Timbuktu. 
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of  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  fish,  and  the  other  containing  nothing  of  the  kind, 
jnst  as  is  the  case  with  the  Tsad.  The  water  of  the  black  rirer  OTerwhelma  tbe 
white  water  of  the  dhann^.    Cross  the  river. 

I  day.  Tindfrma,  a  large  Songhay  place.    A  long  day. 

1  day.  Dire,  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  the  Songhay. 

1  day.  Dongoy,  inhabited  by  Songhay,  no  Fiflbe ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Tdyai,  a  Songhay  village ;    the  Tadem^Mt  rove  in  this  neighborhood. 
Country  level  and  without  trees,  being  temporarily  flooded. 

2  days.  ]iiS>ara,  keeping  close  along  the  river,  and  crossing  a  small  rivulet  or  creek. 

L  1.  From  Eamda-AUdhi  to  Kdnima. 
Day. 

1st.  Sfye. 

2d.  Niyakdngo,  having  passed  the  heat  in  the  hamlet  called  Berber. 
Sd.  Benne-ndiigu  or  Eonna,  having  passed  the  heat  in  ITamet-AIUhi  (a  long 

day's,  if  not  two  days*  journey). 
4th.  Toy.    Arrive  before  noon.  ^ 

5th.  A  Songhay  village  or  ksar. 
6th.  Eonsa,  a  Fiilbe  rillage. 

7th.  A  village  inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  Songhay,  and  B^imbara. 
8th.  Takoti. 
9th.  SambejertUilt. 
10th.  Ungilma. 

11th.  Eifiima,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  coming  from  Blimbara  (see  oiiie,  p.  249), 
end  at  a  day's  march  from  the  latter  place. 

L  2.  Another  short  Itinerary  fiom  KdHima  to  HamdorAUdhi, 

Ist.  Ltfbo. 

2d.  Dora,  a  nlmde,  or  slave  hamlet. 

8d.  Takoti,  or  Jengin^re,  both  on  the  Bara-I'sa,  Jenginire  lying  a  little  to  the 

S.  W.  of  the  former. 
4th.  Another  town  on  the  Niger,  the  name  of  which  informant  has  forgotten, 

probably  Slire>ferdng. 
5th.  Gulilmbu,  on  the  widening  of  the  creek  D^bn  or  Ddbn.     (Another  road  leads 

from  E^Uiima,  by  Labo,  Langoma,  Eonse,  and  another  place,  to  GhilifJaibB). 
6th.  Doy  or  Toy,  a  large  Songhay  place. 
7th.  Earri,  Eonna,  or  Benne-ndiigu,  all  names  of  the  same  place.     On  your  vntv 

yon  pass  Eori-intsa,  a  large  FilUo  village. 
8th.  N^^amet-Allihi,  a  town  of  the  Feroibe. 
9th.  Fatdma,  the  market-place  (the  market  being  held  every  Saturday)  of  Koniri, 

not  a  large  place. 
10th.  Hamda-AU^hi,  a  good  day's  march  of  ten  hours. 

M.  lAst  oftowM  in  Jimbdlla,  Zdnkara^  and  Avssa. 

(A.)  Towns  in  Jimballa,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  W.  from  the  district  Kliio : 

Ayiin,Eiifa,  S^e-fer^ng  (the  town  mentioned  p.  689),  probably  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  empire  of  Melle,  T^i,  A'rkoja,  Hdre-ay^  Dangal,  B^ria,  Ngor- 
ko  or  (xoroflya,  a  considerable  market-place  between  Ztfnkara  and  San-kor^,  and 
distant  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  S.  from  D^,  Eiilesongho,  Gnddanga.  The 
following  places  lie  in  the  central  region  of  Jimbtflla :  Torobe,  Gmoy,  Gnnkl,  Giiii- 
gare,  Tchi  al  H4be,  S^ri,  SegiH,  Bugo-linch^re,  Gndrija. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  three  places  to  which  the  origin  of  the  Bimbezm 
nation  is  referred  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  places  in  Jimb^Qla,  viz.,  Eanembdga, 
J^ngenabiSgu,  and  Tsorobifgu. 

The  following  are  the  tribes  of  the  Fiflbe  in  Jimbilla :  Ffttobe,  Sangho*  UraUfo- 
n^  Bilsurii,  Eaya,  U'ro-Mddi,  Dngnrtfbe,  Tongibe  in  l^ri,  Znkk^re,  Tor6di  (prob- 
ably settled  in  the  locality  called  TdrobeX  Nar-hau,  Yaff<51i.  There  is  besiaes  a 
tribe  of  Fiflbe  called  Ddngo,  mixed  with  Rumi&,  settled  in  four  places  of  JimbtfDa, 
viz.,  Eunfm  on  the  M^yo  ball^  S^i,  Wiki,  and  Crong.  In  S^i,  the  place  men- 
tioned p.  689,  resides  a  chief  of  the  RumlK,  who  formerly  commanded  the  whole 
communication  along  the  river,  and  with  whom  therefore  Park  had  some  business 
to  settle — ^this  evidently  being  indicated  by  the  words  wrongly  translated  by  Mr.  Si- 
lame,  '*  that  they  might  cross  the  way  of  the  river." 
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South  of  JimbiCIla  is  the  district  SlttLker^  under  the  dominion  of  the  Fiflhe,  but 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Zoghorin.  Chief  pUice  Ddko,  one  day  from  Eoisa,  and  not  far 
from  U'ro-Biflo» 

(b.)  Zankara,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  inclosed  between  the  latter  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Kiso  and  Jimballa : 

Tomme,  Changar<^  Manjebtfgo,  A'l^au,  Jebilr,  Bako,  Bl[nikan,  Jil,  Jii-kltrimiC, 
Waki,  Tondo,  Jindigatta,  Wabango,  Kilgu,  Badi,  Gom.  The  capital  of  this  pror- 
ince  is  Dari,  or  D^  e*  Salim,  residence  of  the  governor  'Abd-Allahi,  son  of  SheUih 
Alimed.     S.E.  from  Dari  is  Gannati,  a  considerable  market-place. 

(c.)  In  AiSssa  (the  province  north  of  the  river,  between  Timbuktu  and  Fer- 
m^ha) : 

Tomba,  M^ore  near  GiXndam,  Bankorfye,  Jango,  Akoire-n-^e,  Hammakoire, 
Kamba-domba,  Ungurilnne,  Nyafiinche,  ^ard^nia  or  Bellaga,  Gnoro,  Baba-danga, 
Bi&fkaga,  Tdndi-diro,  Gubbo,  Dhahabi-koire,  Sibo,  Alwdi-koira,  Gombo,  Tommi, 
Gandel,  Kurbal,  Kattawen,  Fadhl-illi^hi,  A'ttora,  Niinu,  Nyodogu,  Gaude,  another 
]|f  ^ore  near  Kurbal,  Ki£bara-tanda,  Duw^-kire  near  Dongoy,  Tasakal,  MankaU- 
gungu  between  Dongoy  and  ELabara,  Telfi,  Koddisabari ;  Sobonne,  I  think,  is  not 
the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  section  of  the  Fiilbe  settled  here. 

I  also  think  this  a  fit  place  to  insert  some  lists  of  towns  lying  along  the  various 
routes  traversing  the  territories  of  Fermagha,  the  province  to  which  Ydwam  be- 
longs, and  Bergu,  the  province  bordering  on  the  former  toward  the  S.,  although  I 
can  not  fully  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  order  in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned. 
I  will  here  also  add  that  this  district  Bergu,  as  it  is  called  by  some  of  the  natives, 
the  original  form  of  the  name  being  probably  Marka,  and  of  which  Yd-salime  is 
the  chief  place,  is  a  very  flat  country,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  producing  no 
crops,  but,  on  account  of  its  ample. supply  of  water,  affording  fine  pasture-grounds. 
Fernidgha,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  well-timbered  province.  My  informant  is  D^tCd, 
the  brother  of  the  Fiillo  chief  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-All^hi,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  journal. 

Between  Yowaru  and  Yi-sal<[me,  along  the  western  road,  arc  said  to  lie  the  fol- 
lowing places,  beginning  with  the  former :  B^nghita,  a  village  of  learned  men  or 
m'allemfn,  Si^edina,  Ddgo,  the  place  touched  at  in  going  firom  Yowaru  to  Niya- 
kdngo  by  way  of  Shay,  UriXndc,  Gogorla,  Launy^nde,  Laun^rdc,  Mer^-dnuma, 
Urungfye  (1st  day)  (Urungiye  in  the  dry  season  is  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  the 
river;  it  is  still  reckoned  by  some  as  belonging  to  Mlisina);  Tanna,  Ki^ngnru,  hav- 
ing crossed  between  these  two  villages  a  small  creek,  Heri£wa,  Bandiire,  Chrfki, 
Kalas^gi,  Gachi-  (or  Gasi-)  Iilmo,  Nanka,  K^rangerrc,  Surftngo,  Kiiru  (2d  day); 
Modi  Masan^re,  Kunaba,  J  lire,  Ikare,  Biirburankdbe,  Nydji,  Diggesire,  Y^-sallime, 
a  considerable  town  inhabited  by  Aswinek  and  Fillbe  (3d  day). 

Between  Yowaru  and  Y^salame,  along  the  western  road  by  Urungfye.  After 
having  passed  Urungiye :  Alam^ye,  Ucha-malango,  UklKnnu,  Jowengdfta,  a  village 
called  Alm^me,  another  called  Fittobe,  Doroy,  S^re-yiru,  Diggee£re,  Yd-salame. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Saredina,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Kdra,  Tilguri,  Jap- 
pdje,  Sendekifbi,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiflbe  and  Ji£ka,  Scndc-kdr- 
robe,  ChUbe,  Bil-der^je,  Ganda,  Gauye,  Nomarde,  Saredfna.  This  road  probably 
passes  at  no  great  distance  W.  of  Ten^ngu. 

Between  Ya-saUme  and  Kon^ri,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Burtup^dde,  GreMji, 
Ddko,  not  the  one  mentiond  above,  Jdnyori  ( 1st  day) ;  ^dle,  Wandebilte,  Kolle- 
kdmbe,  Salsalbe  (2d  day) ;  U'nguremiji,  Koniri. 

Between  Basikiinnu  and  Y^salime :  Kussum^re,  Jifcra,  Jerri-Jitfera,  a  village 
inhabited  by  slaves  (Ist  day,  short  march);  Binyamifs,  a  place  inhabited  by  Arabs, 
Tereb^kko,  Sorbara,  Kdllima,  Tiigguri  (2d  day) ;  Tiire-sangha,  a  place  at  present 
inhabited  by  Arabs  (formerly  by  Songhay?  tiiri= Mohammedan  Mileki?),  Kdjole, 
Fiche,  Bat^wa,  a  place  inhabited  by  hdrratin,  Kare  (residence  of?)  Bilgond,  chief 
of  the  Bow^r,  Bilburankdbe,  Um-muswdle,  Ya-saltoe. 

Between  Basikiinnu  and  Ydwaru,  a  journey  of  five  and  a  half  days :  BarkiCnne 
or  BarkAnnu  ( 1st  day) ;  another  road  goes  by  Jdppata ;  Shim,  Ldre  (2d  day) ;  Nim- 
mer,  a  creek  called  by  the  Arabs  *'el  mi  hammer,"  ''the  red  water,"  where  you 
pass  the  heat,  Dogomera,  Nyenche,  Biya  (8d  day) ;  Kanfnna,  Gungu,  SaMngunI, 
Chniunga,  Gasi-liimo  (leaving  Gasi-Jerma  toward  the  N.)  (4th  day);  Kalas^ge, 
Chdki  (5th  day) ;  Yowaru. 

Between  Ikinnu,  a  town  Ijring  one  day  W.  of  Urungfye,  and  the  town  of  Giindam ; 
S^a,  Bundilre,  Sab^re-ldde,  Tanuma,  Jamw^i,  Tdmord  (both  of  these  villages  in- 
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habited  by  Songhay  and  Asw^nek  co^jointlj),  Sur^ngo,  Jtfbat^  L^  Gau-Jerma, 
Ndsi,  Kiti,  Kibara,  situated  to  the  east  of  a  large  pond  or  dhaye,  Kokdnta,  a  8qq- 
ghay  village,  Kat  awo,  Sumpi,  Takaji,  Nyodogd,  Uoro,  Tdle,  Gondd  or  Gifndam. 

N.  Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Sansdndi  by  way  of  BasUcunnu,  from  the  wJbmusUon  of 
SUkko  Weled  A'mmer  Waidti. 

2d  day.  Giindam,  having  passed  by  Kibera  (not  necessary,  but  most  people  do  so); 
Tasakant  or  Tasakalt,  another  village  or  lUiabay,  a  village  called  DawAir^  and 
Dunge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Rnm^. 

3d.  T^e,  a  creek  or  rijl,  with  many  villages. 

4th.  Tdrijit,  a  village  on  a  creek  of  the  river. 

5th.  Kat  awd,  another  village  inhabited  originally  by  Tawirek. 

6th.  Kabara,  or,  to  distingaish  it  from  the  other  village  of  the  same  name,  KAa- 
ra  Tanda,  inhabited  by  Songhay. 

7th.  Janga,  a  place  inhabited  by  Asw&nek. 

8th.  L^re. 

9th.  Bark^nni,  a  weU,  frequented  by  Arabs ;  a  long  day's  march. 

10th.  Basikiinnu,  a  middle-sized  place  or  ksar,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  espedaily  the 
Weliid  'Aliish,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mustering  about  700  armed  people ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  slaves  of  the  latter.  Basikiinna  lies  id 
the  district  called  Eriggi,  and  is  distant  nine  or  ten  days  from  Kasamb^ra. 

14th.  Kiri,  a  well  not  far  from  the  town  of  KiUa,  which  informant  intended  to 
avoid,  the  direct  road  passing  close  along  the  western  wall  of  that  town. 

15th.  Saraddbi,  a  deserted  place. 

16th.  Falambifgu,  a  place  inhabited  by  B^mbara. 

17th.  Sw^ra,  a  considerable  place. 

18th.  Sansandi. 

0.  Route  from  Sansdndi  to  Timbuktu,  deviating  a  little  from  the  general  tracks/or  fear 
of  the  Fulldn.     Informant  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Mazuki  el  Bdgheni. 

Ist  day.  As^r  (probably  identical  with  Swdra,  the  latter  being  the  diminotiTe 
form),  a  village  inhabited  by  Bambara.  You  arrive  a  little  after  sonset,  hAving 
started  from  Sansiindi  in  the  afternoon. 

2d.  A  place  with  a  dhaye  or  tank.  Pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  deserted  place, 
leaving  Karadiigu  a  little  to  the  £.  This  whole  country  is  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
by  continual  forays,  owing  to  the  feud  between  the  Benib^  or  BlUnbara  and  the 
Fnllan. 

3d.  Akdr,  a  deserted  place,  or  ksar. 

4th.  Encamp  in  a  spot  in  the  wilderness,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a 
place  called  by  the  Arabs  AktCmbu  jemel ;  leave  the  considerable  place  Kila,  in- 
habited by  B^unbara,  to  the  W. 

5th.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness. 

6th.  S£re-b£la,  a  place  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Welikd  'Aliish  and  the  Id^kbu, 
but  at  present  deserted. 

7th.  Gello,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  '*  dhaye"  or  pond,  two  ^xyy 
from  Yowam,  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Teghdanst. 

8th.  B£r  el  Hi(j  'Omir,  a  well  with  an  occasional  encampment  of  the  Znwaje. 
The  road,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  almost  from  S.  to  N.,  here  tonis 
more  to  the  E. 

9th.  Ldre,  a  village  or  ksar  ofthe  Weidd  Zayem,  an  Arab  tribe  dependent  on  the 
Fulldn.  A  branch  of  the  river  skirts  its  east  and  south  side.  Even  in  the  diy  sea- 
son, immense  sheets  of  water  are  here  collected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
Fermdgha.  The  latter,  which  comprises  this  whole  tract  of  country,  is  a  larger 
province  and  better  inhabited  than  Atlssa. 

10th.  Gasi  e'  Saheli  or  Gasi-Jerma,  distant  one  and  a  half  day's  march  to  the 
north  from  the  more  important  place  Gasi-Ghilma  or  Gasi-Liimo,  the  great  market- 
place of  the  '*killa"  or  coarse  colored  stuff  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  sec- 
ond place  of  the  province  of  Fermdgha,  next  to  Ydwaru.  Gasi-Ghdma  lies  on  the 
backwaters  of  the  river  running  parallel  with  the  main  branch  between  Lake  D^n 
and  Giindam,  and  joining  the  river  near  Saiga,  while  a  branch  runs  fnxoL  here  to 
Gasi-Jerma,  and  thence  to  L^re.  Gasi-Jerma  has  no  great  conunerdal  activity, 
but  a  good  supply  of  com ;  shells  are  not  current.  It  is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and 
Zoghordn,  and  is  distant  five  days  from  Basikdnnu,  toward  the  east. 
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lltlL  Sndfi,  a  place  inhabited  by  Songhaj,  and  belonging  to  Atfasa.  You  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  ksar  Nyeddilgu. 

12th.  Noplace. 

13th.  A  village  or  ksar  on  a  branch  of  the  river.  Ton  pass  the  heat  of  the  day 
near  the  dhaye  H6t,  and  then  keep  along  this  sheet  of  water,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Riks  el  M^  and,  according  to  my  informant,  extends  as  far  as  Gasi-Ghtlma. 

14th.  Giindam.     N.B. — ^Perhaps  one  station  has  been  left  out,  viz.,  T4\4, 

17th.  Timbiiktu. 

P.  Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Waldta. 

Ist  day.  Farsha,  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

2d.  Miijeriin,  a  lake  in  connection  with  the  river,  by  means  of  the  branch  which 
separates  from  the  latter  between  Betagilngu  and  Toga-bango,  and  encircled  by  hills. 
A  short  day's  march.  Gtfndam  from  here  S.S.W.  The  K^l-antsl(r  of  the  I'geUd, 
whose  chief  is  Thiher,  encamp  here. 

8d.  Gel^  el  Ghilnem,  a  fertile  locally,  with  a  high  mount  seen  from  Giindam, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river.  Yon  pass  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  AbiUiko,  a  small  place,  inhabited  by  slaves  and  a  few  Son- 
gbay. 

4th.  A'm-gnnnl^n,  a  favored  spot,  where  the  slaves  of  the  Tawlh^k  cultivate  the 
ground.     '*  A'm"  is  not  pure  Arabic,  but  of  Semitic  origin. 

6th.  Ras  el  mi  ("the  head  of  the  water"),  called  "  A'raf-n-A'man"  by  the  Ta- 
wiirek  or  I'moshagh,  the  outlying  creek  where  the  traveler  from  the  north  on  his 
way  to  Walata  seems  formerly  to  have  first  reached  the  river.  This  creek  is  stated 
by  tradition  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Bash^  Jodar  and  his  musketeen  or  "  erm£." 
On  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  already  mentioned  by  El  Bekrf,*  there  are  small 
villages  or  **  l^dabay"  (pi.  "  tadebft")  inhabited  by  the  I'd^eb6,-a  poor  Moorish  tribe, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  Shemman-A'mmas.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  all  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Timbuktu  is  cultivated  round  the  B&  el  mi&,  and  not  brought 
from  the  north,  as  Caillid  stated  (Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 

From  R^  el  mij  which  appears  to  be  a  little  S.  from  W.  of  Timbilktu,  the  di- 
rect road  to  WaUta  leaves  the  basin  of  the  river,  and  reaches  that  place  in  seven 
good  days'  marches,  or  even  in  traveling  as  a  courier  in  five ;  direction  a  little  N. 
from  W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is  no  water  along  this  road,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  plenty  of  tanks  or  *' dhaye"  are  met  with,  so  that  at  that  time  of  the  year 
some  people  prefer  traveling  at  their  leisure,  performing  the  distance  in  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Our  road  keeps  at  some  distance  from  the  outlying  backwaters  of  the  river  and 
reaches,  with  a  long  march. 

6th  day.  UhQults,  a  very  deep  well,  about  twenty  fathoms  deep.  On  the  way  you 
pass  the  locality  "  T^dem^t,"  called  by  this  name  from  a  group  of  '^tedumt,"  as  the 
baobab  is  called  by  the  people  of  Timbiiktu. 

7th.  A'dar,  a  well,  with  a  small  dweUing-place  or  "ksar"  ii^abited  by  Songhay 
and  slaves  of  the  I'ddlebo. 

8th.  Bir  e'  Selem,  a  welL 

9th.  Bii-Seiibe,  a  well;  a  long  day's  march.  Yon  pass  another  well  called 
Zegzig. 

10th.  BasikUnnu. 

15th.  Wallkta,  as  the  town  is  called  by  the  Arabs  and  Taw^rek,  or  Bfm,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  blacks,  especially  the  Az^r,  a  section  of  the  Aswinek,  who  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  houses 
built  carefully  of  a  good  species  of  clay,  with  a  rough-cast  of  plaster,  as  it  would 
seem.  But  the  situation  of  Walita,  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  El  Hddh, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called  "Dhahar  Walata,"  which  encircle  it  on  this 
side,  while  a  large  valley,  richly  clad  with  trees,  skirts  the  north  and  east  side,  is  con- 
sidered as  extremely  unhealthy,  and  on  this  account  is  called  "khaneg  el  haye," 
"the  throat  of  the  snake,"  the  district  £1  Hddh  being  considered  as  the  snake. 
Thus  in  this  respect  Walata  entirely  resembles  Ghiinata,  or  the  capitd  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  besides  being  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  the  town  is  now  also  the  seat  of  pov- 
erty and  misery,  which  Gh^nata,  at  least  during  its  prime,  certainly  was  not.  For, 
as  we  have  seen  (Chronolog.  Tables,  p.  665),  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century 

•  El  Bekxi,  p.  160l 
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all  the  commercial  importance  of  that  place  was  transferred  to  Timbifkta,  and  noth- 
ing remained  except  the  trade  in  provisions,  especially  negro  com  or  **^nelL** 

The  inhabitants  of  WaUta  are  a  mixed  race  of  blacks  and  whites.  The  former^ 
at  present  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  their  moral  standard  considerablr  low- 
ered, belong  to  the  widely-scattered  nation  of  the  Swaninki  or  Az^r ;  the  frhitei 
are  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  Arabs  belonging  to  rarions  tribes,  but  especially  to  the 
tribe  of  the  M^aj£b,  who,  even  among  themselves,  make  use  almost  exclasirelj  of 
the  Az^riye  idiom,  this  being  the  indigenous  language. 

About  one  mile  west  from  Biru  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  place  caDed  Tecii^lit, 
fbrmerly  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Idiw  el  Hi&j,  who  were  the  chief  prop- 
agators of  IsUm  over  these  parts  of  Negroland,  and  ruled  them  for  a  long  tEme. 
i^ong  the  ruins  much  gold  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  at  this  very  day.  At 
that  time  Biru  was  only  inhabited  by  native  blacks.  All  circumstances  taken  into 
account,  although  the  whole  district  called  £1  Hddh  was  once  thickly  covered  wiA 
towns  or  **  ksiir,"  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  double  town  of  Tezifght-Blni  is  more 
fully  entitled  than  any  other  place  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
Ghanata  empire.*  The  distance  of  Ghauata  from  lUs  el  mi — the  five  days  beini? 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  courier — and  that  from  Amima,  or  Mfme,  or,  as  the  name  is 
generally  pronounced,  Maima,  a  locality  still  bearing  this  name,  although  the  place 
is  at  present  deserted,  a  little  to  the  west  of  L6re,  correspond  exactly;  the  distance 
of  three  days  from  that  place  to  the  river  (at  Safhakil  or  Safekif)  does  not  harmo- 
nize exactly  with  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  smallest  distance  of  WallEta 
from  the  river  being  five  days,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  outlying  creeks  eight 
centuries  ago  approached  a  little  closer  the  site  of  WaUta. 

As  for  the  distance  of  twenty  days  between  Ghinata  and  Silla,  which  is  certainly 
the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  it  is  to  be  considered  at 
the  rate  of  marching  with  loaded  caravans.  Silla  was  a  venr  important  place,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Sillat,  that  section  of  the  Swaninki  or  Aswinek  which  is  most 
distinguished  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  its  Islam,  but  the  town  has 
recently  been  destroyed  -in  the  wars  between  the  Bibnbara  and  Fullan. 

There  is  a  spacious  mosque  in  Walita,-of  high  antiquity,  but  certainly  wron^ 
attributed  to  S£di  'Ukba  el  Miistajib. 

Between  Walita  and  A'rawin  ten  days  are  counted,  in  an  east-northeasterly  di- 
lection,  through  the  *' A'kela,"  the  very  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Ghi- 
nata,  A'kela  l^ing  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  name  Ailkir,  a  district  consist- 
ing of  light  isolated  sand-hills,  full  of  excellent  shrubs  for  the  camel,  bat  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  the  tribe  of  the  Edbetit,  who  are  wandering  hereabout,  not  leaa 
than  their  camels,  subsisting  entirely  on  water-melons,  whidi  grow  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  aqueous  element 

Q  I.  BouUsfrom  Wdldia  to  SasudwH, 

Most  people  who  undertake  this  journey  go  from  Walita  to  Basiktfnnu,  and  thence 
to  Sans&ndi,  along  the  track  described  above ;  for  the  direct  route  which  I  am  now 
about  to  communicate,  according  to  the  statements  of  my  two  informants,  leads 
through  a  district  much  frequented  by  Arabs  from  El  Hddh,  whom  peaceful  travel- 
ers endeavor  to  avoid.  I  first  give  the  route  according  to  Sh^ho  Weled  A'mmer 
WaUti. 

1st  day.  Simberfnne,  a  spot  in  the  sand-hills  only  a  short,  or  rather  half  a  dAy*s 
march. 

2d.  Bfni,  a  well. 

8d.  £'  Shemfn,  a  well  of  great  depth. 

4th.  Siginnejit,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  dry  in  summer. 

5th.  Dendire,  a  large  tank  or  dhaye,  site  of  a  former  ksar,  with  an  extensive  for- 
est or  "ghaba." 

6th.  Kork,  a  wooded  and  hilly  locality. 

7th.  £1  Banlk,  a  well. 

8th.  Biigla,  a  deep  well  surrounded  by  fine  groups  of  the  t^dum  or  baobab.  Ton 
pass  on  the  road  the  wells  £1  Gh£nim£t  and  Jellilk. 

9th.  El  Trdik,  a  well,  or  £1  MiOLrunit,  a  little  farther  on. 

*  I  here  can  not  omit  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mh  CooIeT*8  critical  Judgment,  wbo,  from  tbs 
incomplete  materials  which  be  at  the  time  possessed,  airired  at  the  same  oonduldoai  in  his  r  *^  ~ 

on  the  Negroland  of  the  Azabs.    See  eipedallj  pw  43. 
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lOth.  Atw^,  a  well  to  the  east  of  SinyA^e,  or  yon  may  make  a  long  march,  and 
go  to  Farabiigu,  a  Bambara  village. 

11th.  Kala,  a  large  town  of  Bambara,  only  two  or  three  hours  from  Farabiigu. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  KiUa  which  once  constituted  a  small  kingdom  of  itself,  and 
of  which  A'hmed  Baba  speaks  so  repeatedly.*  In  course  of  time  it  constituted  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  empire  of  MeUe,  the  two  others  being  Benne- 
ndiign  and  Sabardifgu. 

12th.  Sara-ddbif  or  Sara^diigo. 

13th.  Falam-bilgu. 

14th.  Swdra. 

15th.  Sans^ndi. 

Q  2.  Same  route  according  to  El  Beshir, 

N.B. — Informant  proceeded  on  this  route  with  a  caravan  of  camels  and  pack- 
oxen,  the  former  traveling  from  morning  till  about  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
latter  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  following  in  the  evening. 

Ist  day.  Ar^ni  (evidently  identical  with  Rini),  or  another  group  of  wells  called 
A'jel  el  Alimar. 

2d.  Arek,  sand-hills,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  at  the  B£r  A'shim-m^n 
(E'  Shemin). 

3d.  Ajabi,  or,  if  you  proceed  a  little  farther  and  keep  more  to  the  east,  Ten- 
wakkar. 

4th.  £1  Gh^nimlkt,  a  well  with  a  pond  or  **  dhaye." 

5th.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  eminence,  *'  e'  sfn,"  of  the  chain  called 
<*Dhi&har  Walata,"  which  encircles  El  Hddh  on  the  east  side,  and  which  is  here 
crossed. 

6th.  Encamp  without  water. 

7th.  Sinyl^re,  a  village  or  ksar  of  the  Swl^ninki  or  Asw^nek. 

8th.  Kala,  as  above.  My  informant  states  that  this  town,  like  the  last  station 
before  Sans^ndi,  is  called  Swdra  by  the  Aswi^nek. 

9th.  Falambifgu,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  KaradUgn. 

10th.  Sw^ra. 

11th.  Sansindi,  a  short  march. 

R.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Waldia, 

Easamhttra  is  regarded  as  the  chief  town  in  B^hena,  and  is  often  the  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Welid  Meb^rek. 

1st  day.  Lombo-tendi,  a  rather  long  day.  Lombo-tendi  is  the  name  o^  a  well 
and  a  ksar  or  village  of  clay  huts,  inhabited  by  Rumii  or  Erm^  (see  ante,  p.  296). 
Besides  Lombo-tendi,  there  are  two  other  ksiir  in  Bdghena  inhabited  by  this  re- 
markable set  of  mulattoes,  both  of  them  called  Barastfa,  the  one  situated  at  no  great 
distance  S.E.  from  Lombo-tendi,  the  other  lying  near  Bis^a,  to  the  N.E.  These 
three  villages  together  form  the  group  called  in  Baghena  '*  Estir  e'  Rifmme.*^ 

2d.  Tamdra,  a  tank  or  dhaye. 

3d.  Agiimmn,  a  well  and  tank. 

4th.  Bii-Law^n,  a  well. 

6th.  N*ama,  a  pretty  ksar  or  small  town,  built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  grandson 
of  Millay  Ism^'afl,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Shurfa  residing  in  WaUta.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Shurfa,  M^hajfb,  and  by 
I'd<Hebd.  The  houses  are  built  of  clay  and  stone ;  the  west  side  of  the  village  is 
skirted  by  a  valley  which  contains  some  hundreds  of  palm-trees,  and  where  some 
tobacco  is  grown.  N'ama  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  chain  which  encircles 
the  whole  of  El  H6dh,  or  the  basin.    You  arrive  early  in  the  morning. 

8th.  Walata. 

S.  From  Kasambdra  to  Jaxodra^  from  the  injbrmation  of  Stdi  A'hmed  el  Mazuki  el 

Bdgkeni, 

Ist  day.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  two  or  three  hours  in  Bisl^ga. 

2d.  Retinne,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  or  ha.siin.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Bendn, 
at  present  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Asw^nek,  but  evidently  identical  with  the  place  of 
encampment  of  the  chief  of  the  Lndamar  (Welid  'Omar,  pronounced  A'mmer), 

*  Joimal  of  Leipsio  Oriental  Society,  roL  iz.,  p.  527. 
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where  Mungo  Park  suffered  so  mnch.  Another  road  leads  from  Bis^Sga  to  Beadn, 
by  a  place  called  Difnu. 

3d.  Jaw^a,  called  by  the  Fillbe  or  Fnllan  Jira  Melle,  once  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Melle,  at  present  deserted ;  during  the  latter  period  of  its  existence  in- 
habited by  Riimme  (Rnmli)  and  Gurmabe. 

Jawlira  is  distant  one  and  a  half  day  N.N.E.  from  Jeb^a,  and  two  dajrs  from 
Samakdde,  passing  one  night  in  Melldri,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  the  Welad  Dabo  (the 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  one  section  of  the  Aswl^ek  or  WikonSX  and  passing 
the  heat  in  a  place  called  Axjdga.  It  is  after  this  town,  Jaw^Ura  or  Jaora,  that  the 
Fillbe  call  the  Sw^nfnki,  or  S^,  as  they  style  themselves  (the  noblest  section  of  the 
Asw^nek),  by  the  name  of  Jaura-n-kdbe. 

At  a  short  distance  from  MellM,  sonth,  lies  the  ksar  Jen^iimmn,  and  west  of  ix 
Sira. 

T.  From  Katambdra  to  Bu-Jtdur  or  BaheL 

1st  day.  Bistfga,  a  ksar  of  Aswinek,  having  pused  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Joga. 

2d.  Jordni,  a  ksar  of  AswiUiek.  In  the  morning,  not  far  from  BislEga,  yon  pa» 
Medina,  a  large  place,  and  farther  on  Demmnndili,  and  rest  dnring  the  beat  of  the 
day  in  A'gwenit,  a  considerable  ksar,  likewise  inhabited  by  Asw^nek. 

Sd.  Tiireghamme,  another  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  the  heat  in  a  place 
called  Kurche. 

4th.  Jeb^ga,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek.  The  traveler  enters  Kaarta,  and  the  roads  di> 
vide.    Jcb^ga  is  said  to  be  two  days  S.E.  of  Mesfla. 

5th.  Samank^de,  a  place  inhabited  at  present  by  BiKmbara.  Yon  pass  the  heat  in 
a  village  called  Ar^ri,  and  leave  the  village  Chencha  on  one  side. 

6th.  El  Ki£b,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  another  place  called  Bii-Sw^de, 
and  rested  dnring  the  greatest  heat  in  Kdrkord. 

7th.  Brenta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswfoek.  Yon  pass  the  heat  in  Ydri, 
another  place  of  the  Aswanek. 

8th.  Tenge,  a  village  inhabited  by  B^mbara,  and  dominating  a  mountain  pasL 
Yon  halt  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  Kisa,  a  village  inhabited  by  Bimbara 
people. 

9th.  Mtoum,  the  residence  of  a  chief  called  Dembo  Weled  Mtfsa  Korbo,  sxtnated 
in  a  wide  valley.  You  rest  during  the  heat  in  Mowedfna,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bam- 
bara  and  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hassan  B^bel^. 

10th.  Lew^na,  a  large  place,  and  residence  of  a  governor  dependent  on  the  King 
of  Sdgo.     Yon  rest  at  noon  in  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  BlEmbara. 

11th.  Gifri,  the  chief  place  of  Jtfunu  (evidently  identical  with  Baffenel's  Kogfai),* 
a  considerable  town  built  of  clay,  and  containing,  according  to  the  statements  of  in- 
formants, not  less  than  sixty  ms£d  or  places  of  worship.  The  inhahitantB  are  Aswa- 
nek, forming  a  peculiar  stock,  called  by  the  Fdlbe  **  Jtfnnankdbe.*'  The  popola- 
tion  of  the  country  of  Kigaga  or  Gkjliga,  S.  of  Jtfunu,  is  said  to  consist  likewise  of 
Aswanek,  forming  another  tribe  called  Hairankdbe  by  the  Fiflbe.  Yon  rest  at  aoon 
in  Chtoa,  a  place  inhabited  by  BlUnbara,  and  governed  by  a  son  of  Iffoiho ;  and  be- 
yond that  place  you  enter  Jifunn,  J&funa,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronoonced  by  the 
Arabs,  JfCfena. 

15th.  Bif-Jedifr,  as  the  French  settlement  Bakel,  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Bot-badiye,  is 
universally  called  bv  the  Arabs.  There  are  many  towns«and  villages  on  the  road, 
the  names  of  which  informant  had  forgotten.  Yon  enter  the  province  of  Ftfta  on 
the  12th  day. 

U.  Botttejrom  Kasamhdra  to  Mesila. 

Ist  day.  BislSga.  From  BislCga  to  Bendn  is  one  day's  march  from  morning  tiD 
sunset,  halting  at  noon  in  Diinu. 

2d.  In  the  wilderness. 

8d.  Ferdnni,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswl^nek.  It  is  the  westernmost  ksar  of  Ba- 
ghena,  being  situated  about  six  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bendn. 

4th.  Gdgi,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi  belonging  to  Termessa,  a  district  of  El  Hodh. 
Arrive  about  noon. 

5th.  Beyond  a  well  named  Talli,  rich  in  water  and  adorned  with  i 
where  you  pass  the  heat  and  proceed  on  your  journey. 

*  BafliBiiera  Seoond  Yoyage,  vol  L,  p.  893,  nq. 
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6th.  Bowir,  a  copious  well,  constituting  the  W.  frontier  of  £1  Hddh,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  tribes  of  the  Zeniigha  or  Senh^ja,  Heniin,  and  F^ta. 

7th.  Mesfla,  a  group  of  shallow  wells,  the  first  of  which  is  called  Akenid.  With 
regard  to  plants,  the  **dir8"  is  almost  exclusively  found  here. 

V.  BoiUefrom  Kasambdra  tq  Nydmina, 

1st  day.  ITama,  a  ksar  of  the  Welad  Maziik.  Rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
a  Tillage  called  San-faga. 

2d.  D^nnia,  a  large  and  wealthy  town  of  the  Welid  Yilgger^,  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor called  Mtfsa  Nijem,  son  of  Bankdro,  and  dependent  on  the  King  of  Bdmbara. 
The  town  is  rich  in  horses.  Yon  pass  the  heat  in  a  place  called  Seredif,  inhabited 
by  Asw^nek  and  Bambara.  Dynnia  is  distant  one  day's  march  W.  from  Al&sa, 
resting  at  noon  in  a  ksar  called  Wesat,  inhabited  by  Bdmbara. 

3d.  Jdre,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Dynnia.  Yon  pass  the  heat  in  Waters,  a 
large  Bdmbara  place. 

4th.  Debala,  a  Bambara  town  belonging  to  the  northwestern  province  of  the  Bdm- 
bara empire,  called  Keche.  Rest  during  the  heat  in  Delanga,  a  place  distant  only 
six  or  eight  miles  from  Jdre. 

5th.  Mekoye,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Governor  of  E^che.  Pass  Easam- 
biign,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Bdmbara. 

13th.  Nydmina,  a  considerable  town  and  well-furnished  market-place  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Dhiijflibd.  The  market  of  Nydmina  excels  that  of  Sansdndi  in  many  re- 
spects, and  supplies  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  desert.  The 
district  intervening  between  Mekoye  and  Nydmina  is  densely  inhabited,  but  inform- 
ant does  not  remember  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  slept  Not  far  W.  from 
Nydmina  a  very  considerable  creek  or  backwater  separates  from  the  river,  opening 
an  extensive  inland  navigation.  It  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one 
of  which  follows  an  almost  northerlv  direction,  approaching  close  to  Tumbiille,  a 
ksar  in  the  country  of  ATiel  Ydggere,  distant  a  day  and  a  half  S.S.W.  from  Dj^n- 
nia,  and  thence  going  to  Jungifnta,  situated  to  the  same  distance  S.  from  W.  of 
Dynnia  (starting  from  Dynnia,  pass  the  heat  in  Farku,  sleep  in  Silllntfggera,  arrive 
in  the  morning  in  Jungitnta),  after  which  the  creek  turns  S.  from  W.  to  the  coun- 
try of  A^el  Mdsa. 

W.  From  Kasambdra  to  Nydmina  by  way  ofMvrja^  and  from  Mvrja  to  Mekoye, 
1st  day.  Ddli,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswdnek.     Pass  on  the  road  the  vil- 
lages Zegh^ri,  probably  identical  with  the  "Vc  t\fij  of  the  Arab  traveler  £l>n  Batifta 

(Journal  As.  Soc,  1852,  p.  50);  farther  on  Serdre,  then  B'afnbdla,  where  you  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day.  East,  at  no  great  distance  from  Ddli,  was  formerly  the  ksar 
called  Debbils.  At  a  short  distance  ^T.  of  B'ainbdla  is  the  village  Kdshi ;  direction 
S.E.,  or  rather  E.S.E. 

2d.  Aldssa,  a  ksar  of  the  tribe  of  the  Teghdaust,  of  mixed  Aswdnek  and  Arab 
blood,  once  very  powerful  and  widely  scattered,  at  present  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  *Mhame'*  or  **khdddcmdn,"  serfs  or  tributaries,  but  still  distinguished  on 
the  score  of  their  learning.  The  town  of  Aldssa  itself  is  very  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  palm-trees,  there  being  besides  these  no  palm-trees  in  the  whole  of  Bdghena, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trees  in  Kasambdra,  where  there  were  formerly  four.  About 
six  miles  S.S.E.  from  Aldssa  lies  Safantdra,  a  large  Bdmbara  place.  Direction  E. 
of  S.  You  halt  during  the  heat  in  Yengdt.  Here  you  also  pass  the  heat  of  the 
first  day  in  going  from  Aldssa  to  Jawdra  in  very  short  marches ;  sleep  in  El  Aw^- 
na;  halt  the  second  day  in  Seghdlli,  sleep  in  Jumi  (Jordni);  third  day  sleep  in 
Kurche;  fourth  day  sleep  in  Torangiimbu  (Tnraghamme) ;  fifth  day  reach  Ja- 
wdra. 

From  Aldssa  to  Akifmb  is  two  and  a  half  days*  march  S.E.  First  day  Raran- 
riflle,  making  a  short  halt  at  noon  in  Tambebdgo ;  second  day  RuUiImbo,  passing 
the  heat  in  Fiigti;  third  day  Akiimb;  distance  the  same  as  that  between  Kdbara 
and  Timbdktu.  A  short  distance  N.  from  Akiimb  is  Diggena,  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Bdmbara,  Aswdnek,  and  Fulldn. 

3d.  Tambe-bdgo,  a  ksar  of  Bdmbara.  Rest  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  Gala-bdgo,  likewise  inhabited  by  Bdmbara. 

4th.  Nydme-bdgo,  another  Bdmbara  place,  about  noon. 
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5th.  Sleep  in  the  wilderness,  having  rested  at  noon  in  Dambar-  (or  Damboj*} 
kes^a. 
6tb.  Moija,  in  the  morning. 

In  gcingfrom  Murja  to  Nydmina, 

1st  day.  Ehersinne,  a  Bambara  place ;  arrive  between  thzee  and  four  o^dock, 
without  having  halted  on  the  road. 

2d.  Manzi£nne. 

8d.  Kanil,  a  Bambara  place,  about  three  o^clock  P.M. 

4th.  Ks^r  (diminutive  form  of  '^ksar")  el  M'allemin,  a  place  inhabited  by  Aswa- 
nek  students,  and  therefore  so  designated  by  the  Arabs. 

5th.  Nyamina,  before  noon. 

From  Mwrja  to  Mekoyt. 

Ist  day.  Crellu,  a  considerable  place.  It  was  formerly  dependent  npon  Ifuija, 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  while  the  latter  place  lay  desert- 
cd  and  waste  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  also  preserved  its  independence  sinoe 
the  rebuilding  of  Murja  in  1852-3.  Several  towns  or  villages  in  the  neighborhood 
belong  to  Gellu. 

2d.  DebiUa.     Pass  on  the  road  many  ksilr  or  small  towns. 

8d.  Mekoyc.  A  long  day. 

I  here  add  a  few  less  distinct  data  with  regard  to  this  region  from  the  infonna- 
aonofDiiid. 

Between  Marikoire  (probably  identical  with  Mekoye)  and  Debfla,  the  followiikg 
towns  and  villages :  Belala,  Dunde,  Side,  Nawel^nna,  Kaliimbu,  a  B^onbara  place, 
Debila. 

Between  Debila  and  Dinga,  on  a  route  of  a  little  more  than  a  day's  joaraev,  are 
the  following  places:  WiUtere,  Maf^nna,  Sfrankdro,  Tdwa,  Ddcher^  Dinga.  'Din- 
ga  is  said  by  this  informant  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Aliel  Y'eggara,  a  tribe  of  Bam* 
bara. 

Between  Marikoire  and  Danfa,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east,  two  and  a  half 
days*  fast,  or  four  days*  slow  traveling :  Bifle,  Tolokkord,  Sdle,  Biflo,  Bine,  Tdn* 
turubiile,  Kdssa,  Barakdro,  Blissala,  two  considerable  villages  or  ksiir,  inhabited  by 
Bambara  people,  Bankorondiigu,  Danfa. 

Between  Danfa  and  DeblUa,  a  two  da3rs*  journey  north,  lie  the  following  fdaces : 
Dogoye,  A'rsa,  Mar^nna,  N&mbara,  Babaniiru,  Mariam-Babamfru,  Jerandn,  Bod- 
gel,  Debdla. 

Between  T^altoe  and  Sdkolo,  a  three  days'  journey :  Nyench^e,  Nyarinya- 
rinde,  Eare  (see  below),  Urli,  Sdkolq;  a  long  uninhabited  tract  intervening  between 
the  last  two  stations. 

X  1.  Boute/rom  Kascanhdra  to  Kdla  direct 

1st  day.  Chappito,  a  ksar  of  the  Bambara,  a  few  miles  west  from  Dili  Halt 
at  noon  in  B'afnbila. 

2d.  Jibdnfo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Fiflbe.  Pass  the  heat  in  U'm  el  'Anlk.  One 
day  from  U'm  el  'Anik  is  Musiweh,  a  considerable  ksar  of  the  Aswinek,  abont  two 
hours  north  of  Kolf.  Another  road  from  Musawelf  to  Kasambira  leads,  1st,  to 
U'm  el  *Ariik ;  on  the  2d  day,  by  Kiish  to  Kola ;  on  the  3d,  to  Ser^  ;  on  the  4th, 
to  EasambiCra.  One  day  and  a  half  from  Jibdnfo  is  Tangcnigha.  Halt  at  noon 
in  Rarannflle,  a  Bimbara  village ;  sleep  at  Fdrti  or  Dambo-selli ;  reach  at  noon, 
the  next  day,  Jibdnfo. 

3d.  Koli,  a  considerable  place ;  arrive  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  It  is  two  honn 
south  from  MnsaweU. 

4th.  Encamp  in  the  open  country,  having  halted  during  the  heat  in  Kiimba, 
which  is  not  farther  distant  from  Kolf  than  KiU>ara  from  Timbilktn,  and  conaistB 
of  two  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley,  where  the  market  is  held ; 
the  northern  village  being  called  Ferbiga,  and  the  southern  one  Lelliga. 

5th.  Edla,  a  Btobara  place,  distant  two  days  northwest  from  Kila,  and  six  from 
SansindL    Arrive  before  noon. 
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X  2.  Zigtag  route  from  Scaudndi  to  Kasambdra,  according  to  the  Idisan  d  Mvkhtdr* 
Siow  rate  with  ooaneis, 

2d  daj.  Karandiigu,  dependent  upon  Bilmbara.  Country  level ;  all  tho  houses 
clay ;  no  reed  huts. 

4th.  Denfo,  a  large  walled  place,  nnder  the  dominion  of  B^mbara ;  residence  of 
a  governor ;  abundance  of  trees,  rice ;  homed  cattle,  sheep ;  much  cotton.  The 
natives,  dressed  in  tobes,  take  their  supply  of  water  from  wells.  In  Karandiigu 
informant  changed  his  north-northeasterly  direction  for  one  going  west. 

5th.  Salikord,  a  small  village  of  Bambara,  densely  inhabited.  Country  well 
cultivated.     Arrive  at  sunset. 

6th.  Bcminkord,  a  small  village,  bat  well  inhabited.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  this  quarter  are  constructed  of  clay.  Grain  in  abundance ;  much 
honey  and  butter. 

7th.  Murja,  a  large  walled  place ;  residence  of  a  governor  called  Mam^ri,  and 
nicknamed  by  informant  EUi-BtfeeruwaL  The  inhabitants,  including  the  governor, 
all  idolaters,  but  dress  well ;  like  all  tho  Bambara  people,  they  have  a  golden  stud 
in  the  right  ear.  A  great  portion  of  them  speak  Arabic.  They  are  armed  with 
muskets  and  arrows.     The  country  is  perfectly  level ;  no  valleys,  onljr  wells. 

8th.  Encamp  at  sunset  in  the  open  country.  The  country  hero  intersected  by 
sandy  ridges,  nebak  or  erreg  rendering  the  passage  difficult.  No  cultivation,  but 
tall  trees ;  no  water.  ^ 

9th.  Kumba,  first  town  of  Bdghena,  separated  by  a  ravine  into  two  distinct  quar- 
ters, each  ruled  by  a  governor  of  its  own.  In  the  ravine  or  valley  the  market  is 
held.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedans ;  speak  Bambara.  Informant,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  did  not  take  the  direct  road  from  Muija  to  Kasambara  by  way 
of  Alassa. 

10th.  Koli,  at  sunset ;  a  large  walled  town,  half  clay,  half  reed.  The  whole 
country  is  under  cultivation;  cattle  and  sheep;  wells;  no  running  water.  The 
Welad  e'  Rahmiln,  the  Sh^ahin,  besides  the  Aswanek,  have  villages  on  the  road. 
There  are  also  the  Fiflbe  tribes,  the  Bow^r,  with  the  chief  Biigend,  and  the  Ilasi- 
niboro,  with  the  chief  Sumbilnne,  but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baghena. 

11th.  Rorlnga,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  roving  tribes,  including  the 
Id&an.     Arrive  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  having  rested  at  noon. 

12th.  U'm  el  'Ariik,  a  large  village,  with  shallow  wells.  Much  cotton  and  in- 
digo.    Arrive  about  noon. 

13th.  Chapiito,  a  place  inhabited  By  Sellit,  a  section  of  Aswanek,  Mohammed- 
ans ;  many  temporary  settlers.     Early  in  the  morning. 

l4th.  Kiish,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Helbdbu  Welad  Mahbiib,  who  have 
no  handicraft  or  market ;  make  war  in  company  with  the  Arabs ;  are  armed  with 
muskets ;  their  idiom  Bambara,  AswiSnek,  and  Arab ;  all  day  dwellings. 

15th.  Tdnorir,  small  place ;  as  usual,  consisting  of  clay  dwellings ;  residence  of 
the  Anlsiyin,  with  their  chief  Sf  di  Sala ;  herds  of  cattle ;  no  camels ;  much  honey. 

16th.  Kser^t  Shigge  (probably  meaning  **  the  manafacturing  or  weaving  towns," 
shigge  being  generally  the  name  given  to  cotton  in  these  quarters).  At  present  the 
Kesima,  a  section  of  those  in  SUs,  dwell  here.     Arrival  in  the  morning  early. 

17th.  Kasambiira,  large  place;  clay  and  reed;  residence,  at  the  time  of  inform- 
ant's journey,  of  Mukhti£r,  son  of  Mohammed,  whom  my  informant  believed  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  from  6000  to  7000  cavalry,  but  only  a  few  infantry. 

Y.  A  few  Notes  on  the  present  state  of  Baghena. 

The  name  of  BiSghena,  as  it  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Gh^nata, 
has  evidently  also  supplanted  the  ancient  name.  At  present  it  does  not  comprise 
a  country  naturally  or  politically  united ;  for,  naturally  considered,  Bighena  forms 
part  of  the  district  El  Hddh,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  favored  by 
nature ;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  consists  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, comprising  districts  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  Arabs,  and  Fullin.  The  for- 
mer, even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  very  powerful,  when  they  became 
known  to  Venture  under  the  name  of  Marka,t  through  the  medium  of  those  two 

*  It  would  seem,  from  many  tadloationn,  that  this  faiformant  deflcribee  the  oonntry  In  the  more 
floorishfaig  state  which  It  eAjoyed  some  years  preriouBlr  to  my  visit  to  Negroland. 
t  Venture,  Vocia)olalre  BerMre,  ed.  Jaubert,  Appendix,  p.  '8S&. 
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Moroccain  merchants  who  visited  Paris  at  that  time.  This  name  is  gtTen  to  tlLnn 
by  the  Bdmbara,  who  call  their  country  Marka-kanne  or  kanda,  and  are  fijcaily 
intermixed  with  them.  The  FoIUn  hereabonts  also  formerly  had  great  power,  and 
have  become  famous  under  the  name  Kowar. 

The  Aswanek,  Swaninki,  S^be,  or  WiQcor^  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  tbe 
country,  and  once  formed  the  principal  stock  in  the  vast  and  glorious  empire  nf 
Ghanata,  the  ruling  cla£s  not  improbably  belonging  to  the  PuUo  stock,  the  Lenksr- 
thiopes,  who  were  settled  in  this  very  region  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  till  they 
were  overpowered  by  the  nearly-related  tribe  of  the  Mandingoes  or  Jifli,  whoi,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Ghanata,  founded  a  new  empire,  extending  its  iniiaeiioe 
over  the  whole  middle  course  of  the  great  river.  This  new  empire  was  caDed 
**MeUe,"  from  melle,  a  word  meaning  ^^free,"  ** noble,"  as  the  dominating  trflx 
of  the  Mandingoes  called  themselves,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressed  brethren,  the 
Aswanek,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free,  roving  portion  of  the  Berbers  from 
ancient  times  seem  to  have  called  themselves  Mazigh,  Imoshagh,  in  opposition  to 
the  degraded  settlers  in  the  towns.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  empire  of  MeUe^ 
which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Songhay,  were  extinguisheo,  as  it  seenu, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Millay  Ism'ail,  when  the  Arabs  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Bambara  on  the  other,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  those  quarters,  while  the 
Fillbe  or  FulUn  appeared  in  the  background. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  extinction  of  tliis  last  remnant  of  the  empire  of  Melle  is 
not  witliout  interest  in  the  modern  history  of  the  western  part  of  Central  AiHca. 
For  a  civil  war  having  arisen  between  the  royal  princes  D^  and  Sagdne,  sons  of 
Per^ngh  Mahmiid,  the  late  king  or  ruler  of  Melle  (the  title  **Ferdngh,"  instead  of 
the  more  exalted  one  of  Mansa,  showing  his  reduced  state  of  rank),  all  the  most 
powerful  tribes  in  that  part  of  the  continent  took  part  in  the  quarrel :  one  fisctioa 
being  formed  by  the  Bambara,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  won  S^go  from  tl^ir 
masters  and  near  relations  the  Mandingoes,  the  Welad  Mazilk,  the  noblest  portioa 
of  the  Welad  Mcbarck,  and  the  Aliel  Sembdru— that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the 
Full^n,  who  meanwhile  had  settled  in  these  quarters ;  while  the  opposite  party  con- 
sisted of  the  Ruma,  or  Erma,  the  Moroccain  conquerors  of  Songhay,  who  h^  set- 
tled down  in  certain  places  of  that  vast  empire,  and  intermarried  with  the  natives ; 
the  Zen^gha ;  the  Welad  'Aliish,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mentioned  above ;  and  the 
A'hel  M^a,  or  Saro,  a  section  of  the  Wiikord  In  this  struggle  the  capital  of 
Melle  was  destroyed ;  and  while  the  people  of  Bambara  took  possession  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  its  dominions,  the  WeUd  Mebarek,  with  their  friends  the 
Welad  Mazilk,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  its  northeastern  districts.  For  Hen- 
nun,  the  son  of  Bohedel,  son  of  Mebarek,  who  had  led  this  tribe  in  the  sangninary 
and  long-lasting  war,  received  from  the  hands  of  Mifldy  Ism'ail,  the  energetic  em- 
peror of  the  Gharb,  as  a  sort  of  feudal  dominion,  the  lordship  of  Bl^hena;  and  his 
successors  have  at  least  partly  retained  it  up  to  this  day.  I  here  give  a  list  of  these 
chiefs,  adding  the  length  of  their  reigns,  wherever  I  was  able  to  make  it  out : 

'Omar  (A'mmer)  Weled  Henniln,  a  powerful  chief,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  ruling  tribe,  which,  after  him,  is  called  Welid  'Omar  (A'mmer),  a  name  cor- 
rupted by  Park  into  LUdamar. 

All  Weled  *Omar  ruled  almost  forty  years ;  was  visited  by  Park  shortly  before 
his  death. 

'Omir  Weled  'Alf,  ruled  about  thirteen  years. 

Mohammed  Weled  'OmiDr  was  chief  about  the  same  ntmiber  of  years. 

'Al£  Weled  Mohammed  was  chief  seven  years. 

Hennt(n  Weled  Mohammed  murdered  his  brother  'All,  bat  was  chief  only  four 
months,  being  murdered  in  his  turn  by 

Mnkht^,  a  near  relative  of  hb,  who  was  chief  for  about  twelve  years. 

Babtine  succeeded  him.  Between  this  chief  and  HlUned  Weled  *AI£  e*  Sheikh 
Weled  Henntin  Weled  Bohedel,  there  arose  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  seven  yean, 
devastating  all  BiCghena,  and  weakening  especially  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  Hamed  died,  Babiine,  who  altogether  ruled  about  nine  yeaxs, 
survivinp  him  by  one  year.     He  was  succeeded  by 

*Alf  Weled  el  Mukhtar,  the  present  chief  of  the  Wel^  Mebtfrek,  who  in  1853 
had  ruled  two  years. 

As  for  the  Full^n,  or  Fiflbe,  they  had  become  very  numerous  in  B<ghena,  and 
were  in  possession  of  several  ksilr,  principally  Digunl,  Jibdnfo,  Kemefiyomo,  Nara, 
Kebda,  Barren,  and  Gunf  nge,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  these  places  fay  *Qmir 
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Weled  Hennifn,  when  most  of  the  kstfr  remained  deserted.  Bat  the  policy  of  the 
Fullan  of  Bf^hena  became  entirely  changed  when  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  led  on  by  the  fanatical  and  energetic  chieftain  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Jih^  in  the  year  1821.  Jealoas  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence, which  thus  became  threatened,  the^  then  joined  the  Arabs  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  new  empire  of  Hamda-Allahi,  and  supported  them.  Nevertheless, 
favored  as  he  was  by  the  civil  war  among  the  latter,  the  chief  A^'hmedu,  son  of 
Mohammed  Lebbo,  made  considerable  progress  in  Biighena,  which  was  not  arrest- 
ed until  recently.  At  present  Sumbtlnne,  son  of  BtC-Bakr,  the  present  emir  of  the 
Fullan  in  Biighena,  has  built  a  new  ksar,  the  place  £1  Imbediye  mentioned  above, 
situated  a  few  miles  east  from  Lombo  Tendi,  and  to  the  north  of  another  ksar  call- 
ed Gnnfnge.  There  is  also  a  Pullo  emfr  in  B^ghena,  of  the  name  A'btC  £1  Hiji 
Ibrahima,  who  seems  to  enjoy  considerable  authority. 

As  for  the  Aswanek  of  B^hena,  who,  as  will  have  been  gleaned  already  from 
the  itineraries,  are  masters  of  many  ksiir,  their  present  policy  is  said  to  consist  in 
keeping  prudently  in  the  background,  and  economizing  their  strength  for  some 
fi^eat  exertion  in  favor  of  their  own  independence.  I  here  insert  a  list  of  the  sev- 
eral sections  into  which  the  Aswdnek  are  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them : 

The  Kom^ten,  in  Sansltndi  or  Sansinni,  which  originally  was  an  Aswiinek  town. 

The  Slse,  not  unlikely  related  with  the  Sttscu 

The  Sdsa. 

The  Konne. 

TheBerta. 

The  Berre. 

The  Diikkera  or  Diikerit. 

The  'Sillawa  or  SilUt. 

The  Eagor^t,  a  very  remarkable  tribe,  distinguished  by  a  lighter  hue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  even  by  a  peculiar  idiom,  wMle  in  other  respects,  especially  by 
the  three  cuts  which  they  make  along  both  cheeks,  they  approach  closer  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Bambara  and  A'hel  Masa. 

The  Ktfnnat^t. 

The  Jawar^t,  speaking  nothing  hut  the  pure  AswAnek  language,  and  divided  into 
the  two  sections  of  the  Welid  D^bo  and  the  SwiHgi,  the  latter  especially  being  very 
numerous  and  warlike. 

The  Fdfanit. 

The  Darislit. 

The  chief  of  the  Aswinek  in  B^ghena  is  Milsa,  son  of  Ben^dik,  who  resides  in 
Ersh^n,  at  no  great  distance  W.  from  Bis^ga. 

Related  to  the  Asw^ek  are  also  the  S^ro,  whose  seats  are  one  day  S.  from  Jinni, 
an#  who,  together  with  the  Bambara,  fight  against  the  Fiilbe.  Their  former  chief 
was  Chong  Weled  Mtba. 

The  hostilities  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Niger  or  Dhiilliba  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Alldhi  on 
the  other,  exercise  their  influence  also  upon  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
Arabs  of  Bl^hena  and  the  Bambara,  which  therefore  at  present  can  not  but  be  a 
friendly  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  of  Bdghena,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans, is  not  less  capable  of  fixed  settlements  than  it  is  fit  for  reh^la  life,  or  no- 
madic wandering,  although  it  is  not  suited  for  the  camel.  Besides  cultivation 
of  dukhn,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  bishen  or  h^ni,  and  dhurra  or  s&ba,  wild  rice  is 
procured  from  the  numerous  swamps  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  whole  of  £1  Hodh.  The  trees  most  common  in  B^ghena  are  the  t^dum  or 
baobab,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts,  the  rdma  or  liyene,  the  chfgfit,  the  bafer^- 
wa,  and  the  admal ;  of  the  date-tree  I  have  spoken  above. 

Z.  Route  from  Kasamhdra  to  Tuhit  or  Sh€iUf/rom  the  information  of  El  Irndm,  a  sui~ 
five  of  the  latter  place. 

1st  day.  Mabnfk,  a  large  well  or  hasi. 

5th.  Ajwer,  a  large  and  much-frequented  well,  distant  a  long  day's  journey  W. 
from  the  celebrated  well  '*  Bfr  NwiU."  As  far  as  Ajw^r  the  direction  is  almost  N., 
but  here  it  becomes  N.W. 

10th.  Agdrijit,  in  former  times  nothing  but  a  well,  but  in  the  year  1860,  owing 
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to  a  civil  war  having  broken  out  in  Tishft,  one  section  of  the  Welid  BiUe  left  tbeir 
home  and  settled  near  this  well,  where  they  built  a  small  ksar  or  village.  Hen  the 
direction  of  the  road  changes  to  the  W. 

11th.  Tishit,  or,  as  the  place  is  called  by  its  original  inhabitants,  Sh^tn.  These 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Tishit  are  the  Mksina,  a  section  of  the  Aswinek  or  Az^r, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  one  of  darker  and  the  other  of  lighter  color.  These  Mm- 
sina  are  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Masina  or  Masin,  whoso  centre  was  she  i>4- 
and  or  rifde  formed  by  the  Mayo  Balleo  and  the  Mayo  Rann^,  with  Ten^ngn  as 
its  chief  place.  It  is  still  an  important  market-place.  Tishit  is  said  by  the  Aral* 
to  have  been  founded  by  'Abd  el  Miimen,  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hejrm ;  but 
that  means  only  that  about  the  period  indicated  the  Berbers  took  possession  of  the 
town,  the  original  name  of  which  they  thus  changed  into  Tishit.  At  present  there 
live  in  the  town,  intermixed  with  the  Masina,  the  Welad  Bille,  who  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  formed  an  extremely  rich  and  powerful  tribe,  but  part  of  whom,  aa  stated 
before,  have  at  present  emigrated.  The  consequence  is  that  the  town  haa  decayed 
greatly,  and  seems  scarcely  to  contain  at  present  more  than  about  8000  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  Welad  Bille,  there  live  also  in  Tishit  a  certain  number  of  Znwaye  or 
Tolba,  especially  the  Aliel  Hindi  Nislim. 

TisMt  lies  not  far  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Eodia,  which  encircles  £1  Hodb, 
and  there  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it  a  sebkha  where  an  inferior  kind  of  salt  is 
obtained.  The  only  produce  of  the  place  are  dates  of  various  quality,  the  names  d 
which  are  as  follows  :  BtUebiirk,  D^rmakiil,  D^rmasdggin,  Bataye,  Mandinga,  Gcti, 
Habbcs,  Getfaf,  DiCram,  Birkerawi,  Zenglt,  Tamaraniye.  All  other  articles  of  food 
are  brought  from  Nyimi,  which  forms  the  great  market-place  of  Tishit  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

There  is  another  more  westerly  road  leading  from  Easamb^a  to  Tishit,  and 
reaching  on  the  4th  day  the  well  called  '*Bir  Fog,"  or  perha|n  '*fok,'*  meantBg 
*'  the  upper  well;"  on  the  8th,  another  well  or  hasi  called  ** A'jwe,"  and  bringing 
the  traveler  to  Tishit  on  the  10th  before  noon. 

A  A.  List  of  stations  between  Tishit  and  Waldta. 

1  short  march,  A'gerijit,  the  well  where  the  road  from  Kasambtira  joina.  1  short 
march,  Tuwejinit.  1  long  march,  Bottat  el  ab^  1  short  march,  A'ratan.  1 
short  march,  'Imod  elan,  hills  or  columns  of  sand,  one  of  them  called  'Amad  el  AU- 
ndh.  This  station  is  very  important,  as  it  is  the  point  where  the  direct  road  &om 
Wad^n  to  Walata  joins  this  track.  See  lower  down.  I  day,  Bii-mehaye.  1  day, 
I'ghelad  Timasora.  i  day,  Shebbi,  '*m'aden  sheb  abiadh,"  mines  of  white  alum. 
I  long  day,  Ojif.  1  day,  Tagordret.  1  day,  "EX  'Ayiln  Khanfdreten  Aisa.  1  day, 
Wadi  Niti,  with  wells  (hasian)  and  ighelad.     1  day,  Walata. 

BB.  Route  from  TishU  to  Bothadiye,  ^ 

8d  day.  Tyggebo,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Tcghdanst,  a  veiy  reniaii- 
able  tribe,  al)out  whom  I  shall  say  more  farther  on,  and  by  the  Ttfjakint.  The  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  district  called  Erkiz,  perhaps  identical  with  what  others  call 
Taskast.  About  ten  miles  west  from  Tyggebo  there  is  an  ancient  place  called  Nya- 
dash,  inhabited  likewise  by  the  Teghdaust. 

4th.  Erg^e,  or  rather  a  resting-place  in  the  hilly  district  called  hj  that  name. 
In  another  part  of  this  hilly  tract,  on  the  frontier  of  Afolle,  a  party  of  Zuwaye  have 
recently  built  a  ksar  or  small  town  of  the  name  of  MaklUnet. 

5th.  E'nwasai',  a  shallow  well  or  hasi. 

10th.  Bif-bothi,  a  well  or  hasi,  evidendy  near  a  bothi  or  swampy  depreasioo. 
Between  E'nwasar  and  this  place  there  are  other  watering-placesy  hat  infomaiic 
has  forgotten  their  names. 

11th.  Jok,  a  well  or  hasi. 

14th.  Limddn,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Medrimbeifn,  a  tribe  of  the 
Eunta. 

16th.  Jigge,  a  valley  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

17th.  El  Mai,  a  small  island  in  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  not  even  drying  up 
during  the  dry  season. 

19th.  Eri  el  itsfar,  a  creek  of  the  bahr  Ftfta  or  Senegal,  so  called  by  the  Arabia 

21st.  Bir  el  Gh^la,  a  well. 

22d.  Testaye,  a  well. 

28d.  Bothtfdiye  or  ElBot-hiK,  as  Fort  St.  Joseph  seems  to  be  called  I7  the  Anhs. 
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CC.  Statums  on  the  route  Jrom  Waddn  to  Tishit. 

5  days,  Bif-Sefitye.  i  day,  Khat  el  Moina  or  Shw^h.  1  day,  Lob^r.  1  long, 
Tin-tdt  or  Ghal^  e*  dil.  1  day,  FeKsh  el  milha.  1  day,  Kitib.  1  day,  El  Badi- 
yat.  1  day,  £1  Jeriidiy^t.  I  day,  Ganeb,  a  well  or  hasi,  with  date  palms.  1  day, 
Dikil  ghileb.  1  day,  Tishit.  From  Waddn  to  the  sebkha  I'jil,  a  salt  basin  at  the 
foot  of  a  considerable  mountain,  is  ten  days*  journey  with  laden  camels,  and  seven 
with  unladen  ones  going  at  a  swift  rate.  1  day,  Tagdlift,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley,  i  day,  U'm  el  bedh.  2  days,  Aushish,  in  the  district  called  Maght^r, 
consisting  of  high  sandy  downs.  I  day,  Bot>ha  el  have.  1^  day,  El  Argfye,  the 
nearest  well  to  the  salt  lake.     One  day  S.  from  the  sebkha  is  the  high  mount  I'jiL 

DD.  Stations  on  the  route  between  Waddn  end  Wdldta. 

Sk  days,  Warin.  1  short,  Tesserat-ii-Llihiat.  1  long,  Temnakartbit.  11  day, 
Ijiifa,  all  sandy  downs,  li  day,  Akaratin  e'  shot  and  Akiiratin  el  had.  1  deiy.  El 
Mehtoer.  i  day.  El  Ksar-rawat.  1  day,  Engdwel.  1  day,  Agamfyirt.  1  day, 
Imddhelan ;  here  this  route  joins  the  former  one.  1  day,  Bii-mehdye.  1  short, 
Beg^re,  a  dhaye.  i  day,  Shebbi.  i  day,  Keddamu.  i  day,  War&h.  1  short,  El 
Atilt  (El  Ethelet?)  seritye,  1  short,  Rek  E'rdhedhir.  1  long,  El  Ogtfdh  el  him- 
mal.  1  day,  Bodh  el  hamra.  1  day,  £1  Feiish.  1  day,  El  Derrilmbekat.  i  day,  . 
Walita. 

'  E£.  Stations  between  Waddn  and  El  Khai^  by  a  circuUous  route, 

1  short  day,  Tanifshirt,  a  hasi  with  date-trees;  '^anii"  means  vale.  1  day, 
Alienlr.  4  days,  A'wakan ;  this  part  of  the  road  passes  through  a  desert  tract 
without  wells,  called  Tdyarat  Iddw  el  Hij.  1  day,  Sharanfye.  1  day,  Hasi  el 
harka.  1  day,  Itflen,  a  mound.  1  day,  El  Knat,  having  passed  the  heat  in  Brf- 
Sefiye.  El  Khat  is  a  rich  valley,  which  I  shall  say  more  about  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  El  Hddh,  and  a  very  important  locality  where  most  of  the  routes  traversing 
this  region  join.  A  Vakan,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  following  itinerary,  is  thus 
tolerably  well  determined. 

FF.  From  Waddn  to  Hashid,  by  way  of  El  Khat* 

1  day,  Boj,  a  well.  1  day,  Shingft,  an  ancient  town,  which  has  become  very 
famous  in  the  whole  of  the  East  on  account  of  its  having  given  its  name  to  all  the 
Arabe  of  the  West.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  a  distinguished  man,  a 
native  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e'  Rahmiin,  visited  the  court  of  Hariin  e' 
lUshid.  I  shall  say  more  about  this  place  farther  on.  1  day,  encamp  beyond  the 
A'kela  without  a  well.  1  day,  Haw^shi.  1  day,  Aw^gar  (identic^  with  AVa- 
kan  ?),  with  a  hasi  at  the  foot  of  the  kodia,  leaving  the  small  town  of  A'tar  east- 
ward. 1  day,  Takenus  and  El  Ehosa.  1  day,  £1  Sharanfye,  a  hasi  or  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Welad  el  Wafi,  and  still  forming  part  of  A'der^r  e'  temar.  1  day,  El 
Khat  Smirir,  a  tract  with  many  wells,  but,  as  it  seems,  on  high  ground,  from  whence 
Tejfgja,  Esar  el  Barka,  Bashid,  and  even  Tisfgi  may  be  seen.  1  day,  Tagiinet  el 
b^dha.    1  day,  Bashfd. 

GG.  From  A'tar  to  Tejigja  or  Bashid, 

N.B.— A'tar  is  two  days  E.  of  Shingft  and  Cjifft,  another  ksar  or  village  which  is 
two  days  S.E.  of  Shingft,  and  one  day  S.S.W.  of  A'tar.  (These  data  I  had  not 
made  use  of  in  my  map.) 

1  day,  Tozardtfn,  with  a  well  or  had.  1  short,  Zerfl)e,  a  dhaye  or  pond.  1  day, 
A'ifs,  difficult  march,  high  k6dia.  1  day,  a  locality  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Shingft.  8  days  through  the  A'kela,  without  a  well ;  then  reach  Ef der  Wamu, 
a  well  three  days  from  Shingft.  I  day,  A'wakan,  the  above-mentioned  well.  1 
day,  Hasi  il  harka.  1  day,  Shw^kh,  or  Khat  el  Moina,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Khat.  1  day,  El  Laye,  a  well,  i  day,  Tanifshight.  1  short,  Atw^  and  Aw^n 
Tisba.  1  day,  E'  NwaUk  Warzdk.  i  da^,  either  Tejfgja  or  Rashid,  two  villages 
in  Tagdnet,  the  distance  of  both  places  beug  the  same.  Tejigja  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable renown. 

*  N.B.— This  itinenry  was  not  made  use  of  for  the  map  of  the  western  part  of  the  deaert  which.  I 
sent  home  from  Tlmb6kta. 

Vol.  m.— Y  t 
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HH.  From  Teji^  to  Jdfeaa  or  Jd/umL 

2  days,  Wed|[n,  with  a  large  dhaje  or  pond.  1  short,  Adfrg  el  Mejifj.  I  daj, 
Dhii  el  Rodiye,  passing  by  Daiidad.  1  day,  E*  Nngga.  |  day,  Korkol,  a  k^^dia  or 
hill  at  the  frontier  of  Tezizzay,  between  Ailkar  and  £1  E<$dia.  i  day,  Garmgiit.  1 
short,  Agiirsh  Gasamm  1  day,  Gundege  nwam^en  (wan  mellen  ?)  two  monntaini 
with  hasian.  4  day,  Kifa,  a  well  or  hasi.  1  day,  U'm  el  A'khseb,  a  dhaye  or  ta* 
murt,  surrounded  by  baobab-trees.  1  day,  Samba-sandiggi,  a  well,  with  plenty  of 
sgillem  (the  diim  bush)  and  delel>  palms.  1  day,  Isfl,  a  dhaye.  1  day,  Gar-allahy 
a  large  dhaye.  The  district  Asaba  is  south  from  here.  I  day,  Erish.  1  day,  £1- 
gilte  el  Khaddra,  a  large  dhaye  or  pond  full  of  fish.  1  day,  encamp  in  the  open 
country.  1  day,  J^ena  or  J^unif,  or  rather  Gifghi  or  Giiri,  the  capital  of  tliat 
province,  which  is  four  or  five  days  south  of  Bow^  or  *Akenft,  a  well  in  MeeOiL 

II.  Route  Jrom  Kaar  el  Barka-^Bu-UHnaL 

Esar  el  Barka  is  one  short  day  southwest  from  Rashfd. 

1st  day,  G^bu,  a  tamurt  or  dhaye  where  saba  or  dhurra  and  wheat  are  cnltirated 
by  the  WeUd  Sfdi  Haiballa,  who  usually  encamp  here.  2d,  Tisigi,  a  short  well  at 
the  foot  of  a  kddia,  from  whence  the  passes  crossing  the  range  of  sand-hills  toward 
the  south  are  seen.  8d,  £1  JttweMt  e'  Tw^ma,  tif^'o  of  these  passes,  either  of  which 
you  may  choose.  4th,  U'm  e'  d^r,  a  hasi  or  well  belonging  to  the  district  AfrtfxL* 
5th,  £1  'Ainf,  a  hasi  or  welL  6th,  Titirikt  or  A'sabay,  a  well  about  thirty-fire  faib- 
oms  in  depth,  and  the  most  eastern  of  **  £1  A^bi^r,"  or  the  deep  wells,  which  have 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  district  called  *^  £1  A^biir," 

Besides  the  wells  here  mentioned,  the  most  famous  wells  of  '*£1  Al>i^'  are  the 
following,  all  lying  west  of  Aftdt :  A'r-^ddeke,  Bii-Telehfye,  R^el^  Bfr  el  Barka, 
Dukhn,  Bif-Twerige,  Y^re,  Bd-Tuipbiiski.  Farther  to  the  northwest  from  Af^ 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  dajE  north  from  Brf-Tweifge,  is  a  famous  well 
called  Bii-tdimft)  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned hereafter.     In  the  district  of  Aftdt  there  are  only  shallow  wells. 

7th,  £1  Wastha,  a  deep  well  dug  in  stony  ground.  8th,  TwerslU,  a  jnoap  of 
shallow  wells.  9th,  a  well,  being  the  property  of  a  man  called  £'  Sheikh  el  Kadhi, 
with  an  encampment  of  the  Ij^ebd.  10th,  Tin-dammer  Ab€l,  a  welL  1 1th,  Bif- 
t^imit,  a  large  well  or  hasi  near  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Brikena,  mnch  fre- 
quented. From  here  Bot-hadfye  is  safd  to  be  only  one  day  and  a  half  distant.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  some  place  in  the  '^De  de  MarGL" 

EE.  Boute/rom  Kaar  el  Barka  to  Kahaide. 

2d  day,  T&igf,  the  locality  mentioned  above.  3d,  L^tfat<r,  a  large  tamcnrt  or 
pond.  4th  (long),  Ag^yar,  a  well  or  hasi.  5th,  Gfmf,  a  hasi,  belonging,  like  the 
foregoing  one,  to  the  district  Aftdt.  6th,  Eer^ni,  a  hasL  7th,  El  W^  a  val- 
ley without  water.  8th,  £1  A'rruwa,  a  hasi.  9th,  encamp  in  the  wilderness  with- 
out water.  10th,  Shemmama,  a  name  which  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict along  the  north  side  of  the  Senegal  Ton  arrive  at  the  river  opposite  two  Til- 
lages called  (by  the  Arabs)  Gilru  '1  hajar.  It  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the 
GtCri  '1  haire  of  the  Fillbe,  as  that  is  one  short  day  from  Bakel,  while  our  route  eri- 
dently  follows  a  far  more  westerly  course,  even  west  of  the  one  which  I  am  aboot 
to  give. 

LL.  BouU  from  KahcAde  to  the/roniier  of  Tagdnet,  direction  ^JVIJEL,  aooonBaff  to  H^ 
TbraJtim/rom  Kahaide. 

1st  day.  E'igekiidi,  or  Tisflit  TlQeb  Mahmtfd,  a  well  with  an  eoeaxnpmeiit  of 
Arabs  caJled  collectively  by  my  informant  Sh^nagit  and  Limttfna. 

2d.  Monge,  a  village  of  the  Limtifna,  consisting  of  tents  made  of  camels*  hair. 

8d.  Moyet,  another  village  of  the  Limtdna,  or  rather  two  sectioDB  of  this  once 
powerful  but  now  degraded  Berber  tribe,  the  Dagebambera  (this  is  probably  not  their 
proper  name),  and  the  Welid  e*  Shefaga. 

4th.  Basengfddi,  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Limtdna,  the  Twab^r  (a  section  of 
the  former),  £1  Hej4,  the  Rehila,  El  Hel»,  and  the  Welad  *Abd-Allah.  The  cxMm- 
try  rather  hilly. 

On  my  MS.  map  I  plaeed  AgAn  wrong,  giving  it  an  intennediato  position  bshrwa  Aft^t  sad 
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5th.  Wanja,  or  Jenif  r,  as  yoa  choose,  both  of  them  being  settlements  of  Arabs,  and 
close  to  each  other.  Here  liye  the  Tagit,  the  Idaw  el  Hassan,  the  Welad  Biv^ri, 
and  the  J^jeba,  the  food  of  these  people  consisting  of  sour  milk,  dhurra,  and  fruits. 
From  this  spot  you  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Tag^net  and  Asaba. 

6th.  Marde,  a  well  with  an  Encampment  of  the  same  tribes  as  Wanja.  The 
country  is  hilly  and  rich  in  herbage,  the  mountains  or  vales  being  adorned  with 
plenty  of  trees. 

7th.  T^ri,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  rainy  season,  while  during  the  dry  sea- 
son only  a  well  is  to  be  found  here.     The  country  rather  hilly. 

8th.  A'sherdm,  a  settlement  of  different  tribes.  The  mountains  of  Tag^net  seem 
to  be  quite  near. 

9th.  TisHit  Akerarer,  a  w^f  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  scattered  groups  of 
tents  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

lOth.  Dwenki,  a  mountain  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  at  its  foot,  but  only  in 
the  rainy  season ;  during  the  dry  season  only  a  well  is  found. 

11th.  Togb^hi,  a  mountain  with  temporary  inhabitants.     Few  trees. 

12th.  Nufni,  a  mountain  pass,  '<  the  entrance  or  gate  of  Tagtinet,"  the  mountains 
being  very  high. 

From  Nufni  to  Kasr  el  Barka  is  a  march  of  two  days. 

MM.  BovUfroin  Bakel  to  the  frontier  of  Taffdnet  by  way  o/Atdba, 

Ist  day.  Samba-rainji,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  and  situated 
in  a  level  tract  inclosed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

2d.  Hasi  Weled  'AU  Baba,  a  well  lying  in  the  vale  or  depression  inclosed  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  along  which  your  road  winds.  Kdmando,  a  considerable 
Aswanek  village,  lies  on  a  more  easterly  road. 

8d.  Hasi  Shag^,  another  well,  with  a  camp  of  Arabs  in  the  dry  season. 

4th.  Tektake,  as  the  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Bii-tiimke,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Aswanek  and  Fullin  or  Fiilbe,  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Aswanek. 
The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  a 
few  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  for  although  there  is  no  running 
stream,  water  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  only  one  foot  under  ground,  and 
the  mountains,  or  **gidd,"  as  they  are  called  in  Aswanek,  are  full  of  trees.  The 
country  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Fi|ta. 

6th.  Jib^i,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Jub^li,  a  village  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  at  tiHaes  inhabited,  at  others  deserted.  On  pur- 
suing your  road  you  cross  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  wind  along  a  valley.  The 
moiintains  contain  excellent  rock  for  grindstones,  shaped  in  quadrangular  forms, 
and  like  the  stone  found  in  the  mountains  near  Mekka. 

6th.  Bif  nga,  an  Aswdnek  village  surrounded  by  steep  rocks ;  some  gardens  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  Moila,  an  Asw^ek  village.  The  road  keeps  always  in  the  mountainous 
tract. 

8th.  Samma,  an  Aswl^nek  village. 

9th.  Tattopiitti,  formerly  a  village,  but  at  present  deserted. 

10th.  W^ur^,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Full^n,  or  Wold  by  the  natives,  a  large  place 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  irregular  vale,  the  rivulet  GalltOa  flowing  at  no  great 
distance  toward  the  W.  from  the  place. 

11th.  Babbu,  a  village  in  a  mountainous  tract. 

12th.  Kachukordne,  another  village. 

13th.  GelMil. 

14th.  Gartf  Bafil,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  being  the  tempo- 
rary abode  of  different  wandering  tribes. 

15th.  Fiimo-bdche,  another  settlement  of  that  kind. 

16th.  Fifmo-lawel,  the  same. 

17th.  Neb^,  a  place  of  the  same  nature ;  mountainous  tract  continues. 

18th.  A'wenet  A%  the  beginning  of  Taginet,  the  southeastern  corner  of  which 
is  here  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  of  Asaba. 

Asliba,  according  to  this  informant,  is  a  broad  mountain  range,  diverging  as  a 
northern  branch  from  the  main  range,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  toward 
Bundu,  from  which  country  it  is  separated  by  the  river.  The  Fiflbe  call  this  mount- 
ainous tract  **Hairi-n-garl|"  and  the  Aswanek  call  it  Gid^. 
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KN.  Route  from  Hamda-AUdhi,  the  present  capital  o/Mdtma,  to  MeskUa,  ond  ikmn  t» 
Kahaidej  according  to  Hdj  Ibrahim  ;  route  rather  wmding,  and  to  be  amtroOed  htf  adtr 
routes  which  I  have  already  given. 

lit  day.  Eunna  (see  above),  a  small  town,  but  an  important  market-place,  situ- 
ated originally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mdyo  ball^  on  an  island  in  the  I>faiii> 
liba,  inclosed  by  the  M^yo  ball^  **  the  blue  river,"  and  the  M^yo  dhann^,  or  ^^the 
white  river,"  bat  at  present  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Miyo  ball^  What 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Songhay.  A  short  march  of  three 
hours. 

2d.  Niikuma,  a  place  or  district  situated  on  the  island,  or  *'  nfde,"  indoaed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river.  Here  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  resided  'Mr^^^mm^A 
Lebbo.    There  seem  to  be  several  hamlets,  one  of  which  is  called  S^bbera. 

dd.  Tummay,  still  on  the  island  or  nfde. 

4th.  S^re-dina,  a  large  place,  and  evidently  one  of  the  first  towns  converted  to 
Islim  in  these  regions,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  M^yo  dhann^o,  which 
you  cross  here,  at  half  a  day's  distance  E.K.E.  of  the  ancient  town  Zitgha  or  Jaka. 
Inhabitants  Songhay. 

5th.  Tc5gord,  a  group  of  villages  or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  the  FuU^n  conqoeron. 
In  Togoro  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading  N.E.  in  two  short  days  to  Teikfnfm, 
the  original  capital  of  M^ina,  passing  by  TnmtCra,  a  large  district  inhabited  bj 
Fiflbe.* 

6th.  Somdgirf,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Bl^mbara  of  the  country. 

7th.  Diggiser^  an  important  B^mbara  town  at  some  miles  dbtance  S.W.  from 
Ten^ngu,  the  road  leading  to  which  place,  and  from  thence  to  Yi-saUtane,  whither 
a  person  may  also  proceed  from  Diggfscr^  (see  above),  informant  has  Idft  on  his 
right.     Country  open,  adorned  with  zizi/phus. 

8th.  Fetokdle,  a  small  place.  The  countiy  rich  in  trees,  the  principal  prodnce 
consisting  in  rice  and  cotton. 

9th.  KiiGy  a  Biimbara  town,  governed  bv  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Biigoni.  The 
country  hereabout  rich  in  cattle  and  camels,  but  the  wells  are  said  to  have  an  enor- 
mous depth,  according  to  informant,  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms.  Cotton  strips  are 
the  standard  currency  of  the  market. 

14th.  Sdkolo,  a  town  inhabited  by  BiSmbara  people,  but  belonging  to  Masina 
Between  the  two  stations  you  traverse  for  five  days  an  open  country  inhabited  by 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Wel^  S'afd,  the  Welad  'Alilsh,  and  the  Geligema,  and  rich  in 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes,  abundance  of  water  being  found  in  stagnant  pool& 
On  the  second  day  of  this  march  you  leave  the  town  of  Kkla  on  your  left. 

19th.  Aliiso  or  AltUsa,  a  place  belonging  to  Bl^ghena,  and  inhabited  by  the  We- 
\id  *Omran.  The  country  which  you  traverse  is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  b 
the  abode  of  the  NimlUli,  a  wild  set  of  people,  who  are  stated  by  my  informant  to 
possess  nothing  but  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  large  antelope  Called  "bakr  d 
wl^hesh"  by  the  Arabs.  (The  name  ''NimlUli"  is  probably  not  the  real  name  (tf 
these  people.)    You  sleep  four  nights  in  the  open  country. 

22d.  Eabttde,  a  well  with  temporary  settlers.  Pass  two  nights  in  the  open  oonn- 
tiy  without  a  dwelling. 

26th.  Mii-siweli,  a  considerable  place  of  BiCghena.  Yon  pass  on  yonr  march  sev- 
eral other  places,  the  names  of  which  informant  does  not  remember. 

27th.  Difgunf,  a  middle-sized  town. 

28th.  Debkmpa,  a  large  town  of  B^hena.    All  the  houses  are  boilt  of  day. 

29th.  Tordngu,  another  place  of  importance. 

80th.  Tfndi,  a  small  town  about  seven  days  N.W.  from  KoU,  another  tq^  of  B4- 
ghena.    Tfndl  is  inhabited  by  Asw^nek  or  Swanfnkl 

81st.  Khat  e*  dem,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Welid  Mohammed,  the  Funti,  and  the  Henrfn,  with  the  Sheikh  Mohammed 
FlUihel,  son  of  the  protector  Mukht^.  All  the  dwellings  consist  of  tents  of  cameb* 
hair.     Khat  e'  dem  forms  the  beginning  of  the  district  called  E3  H6dh. 

88d.  Tokko,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  round  which  there  is  an  encampment 
of  Arabs. 

85th.  Deris,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  *' White  Arftbs,*'  as  my  informant  calls  them. 
Many  tribes  are  wandering  hereabout;  but  almost  all  the  towns  are  at  present  in 

*  An  interating  accoimt  of  thia  dUtiiet  U  given  In  HodffMO*!  *•  Motai  on  North  Afijci,**  pi  T^ 
tnm  the  Infoniutaon  of  a  ilave  in  the  United  Statei. 
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the  hands  of  the  Fiflbe  or  FulUn.  N'amit,  the  small  town  mentioned  above  as  hav- 
ing been  built  by  the  Shorfa,  is  three  days  E.  a  little  N.  from  Deris. 

37th.  Nwal,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  Arabs. 

42d.  Tadirt,  a  well  with  tents  of  the  same. 

47th.  labe,  a  well  of  the  same  character. 

50th.  Mesfla,  a  spring  of  running  water  at  the  foot  of  the  kddia  which  surroonds 
El  Hodh.     The  water  of  Mesila  is  said  to  run  toward  the  south. 

K.B. — It  mu|t  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  down  this  route  that  my  informant,  a 
Piillo,  wished  to  avoid  the  seats  of  the  Welid  Meb^ek,  and  therefore  followed  in 
his  generally  northerly  direction  a  very  roundabout  way. 

56th.  Afillle,  or  rather  an  open  Arab  village  in  the  district  so  named,  the  mount- 
ainous country  having  been  entered  on  the  fifty-second  day.  Afiflle  borders  on 
Kaarta,  and  its  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  B^mbara,  but  the  northern  portion  is 
inhabited  by  the  following  Arab  tribes :  the  Fiita,  the  Welad  e'  N&r,  the  Elkw^zi 
or  Lighwezi,  the  Askir,  the  WellUi  Bode,  and  by  two  tribes  of  the  Zuwaye  or  Meri- 
betin,  viz.,  the  Tenwaijio  and  the  L^hel^.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  these  tribes 
are  settled  in  the  mountains,  while  others  live  in  the  plain  called  El  Khenashish, 
rich  in  pasture-grounds,  between  which  and  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  town 
called  Tilgguba. 

59th.  Tifiirgi,  a  well  with  Arab  settlers.     Country  mountainous. 

62d.  U'mmat  el  adhi&m,  a  well.  The  last  three  days  no  water  is  found  along  the 
road,  while  in  general,  even  in  the  tract  intervening  between  two  stotions  marked 
by  my  informant,  watering-places  are  occasionally  met  with. 

67th.  Eaw^l,  a  lively  spring  of  water.     Country  mountainous. 

73d.  Tiigguba,  an  open  village  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  springs  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

76th.  Waya,  another  Arab  village. 

78th.  Meshila,  called  by  my  informant  ''r^  el  Fifta,"  as  the  beginning  of  Fiita 
(at  least  in  former  times). 

I  now  give  the  route  from  Meshila  to  Kahaide : 

lA  day.  Samdga,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  mountainous  district  As£ba. 

2d.  W^kor^,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  but  subjected  to  FvCta  as  well  as  to 
the  Zeni^ha  Arabs,  to  whom  thev  pay  tribute. 

3d.  G^iila,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswdnek,  and  dependent  upon  Wakor^.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  a  brook  of  living  water 
rushes  down.  This  water-course  is  called  GaltQa,  like  the  village,  and  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fish. 

4th.  D€  il  Kurblbn,  an  Arab  settlement  on  a  wadi,  with  running  veater  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  said  to  fiow  into  the  Senegal  Country  not  under  cul- 
tivation. 

5th.  Jumlaniye,  another  dwelling-place  of  the  Zenl^gha  on  the  same  widi. 

6th.  Wau  SamberUm,  a  high  mountain  ridge  extending  toward  Bundu. 

7th.  Gflte,  another  locality  in  the  same  ridge.  The  country  not  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  temporarily  inhabited  after  the  rains. 

8th.  Tashdt,  a  wadi  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.     No  cultivation. 

9th.  Bu-'Amild,  an  open  tract  of  country,  the  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle  of 
the  Fullan. 

10th.  Tara-mill,  a  locality  on  the  same  widL  The  country  full  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  antelopes,  giraffes,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  richly  clad  with  large  trees. 

11th.  ShilUvul,  the  same  w^di  richly  adorned  with  trees.  The  countiy  nearly 
level,  only  broken  by  a  few  hills.     Abundance  of  cattle. 

12th.  Sugur^re,  a  Fullan  village.     Country  hilly. 

13th.  Bailabifbi,  on  the  same  widt  The  countiy  hilly ;  nothing^  but  pasture- 
grounds. 

14th.  Pittangal,  another  settlement  of  Fullto  shepherds. 

15th.  Bogilch^e,  a  place  of  the  same  description.  At  this  point  the  Gnrgul  bal- 
lsy or  black  Gnrgul,  a  small  water-course  coming  from  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of 
Gallttla,  joins  the  Gurgul  dhann^,  running  from  Aker^re  in  Tagiinet,  the  two  form- 
ing henceforward  a  considerable  water-course,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  Ac- 
cording to  this  informant,  the  small  craft  from  Kahaide  can  navigate  this  creek,  but 
of  such  communication  the  French  accounts  of  the  Senegal  give  no  indication. 

16th.  Maktachilchi,  or,  as  the  spot  is  called  in  the  FulftQde  language,  Lumbirde- 
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chiltinkdbe,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  with  riTer-horses,  and  rairooBded  bf 
fine  pasture-grounds.     A  section  of  the  Limtiina  are  said  to  cnltivBte  this  gnmnd. 

17th.  Rak  Hilhdbe,  the  plain  of  Hilh^be ;  property  of  the  Br^ena. 

18th.  Kerf&t,  the  fields  of  Kahaide. 

19th.  Kahaide,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  great  bend  of  the  Senegal  On  yonr  road  jw 
pass  the  large  village  Jdri-lifmbnri. 

I  will  here  add  ^  list  of  the  chief  diyisions  of  Ftfta,  including  the  Wolof  ooimtiT, 
such  as  Il)rah£m  communicated  them  to  me :  Lore,  Damga,  Ferld,  Nange-bore,  t&e 
centre  of  Fdta,  Tord,  Walbrek,  Nd^,  Ua,  Niyin,  Bachir,  KimTnta,  Ballindtfuga 
Siilu,  Joldf,  Kaydr. 

00.  From  Meshila  to  Bakd.     Very  short  marches, 

1st  day.  Samba-sandiggi,  a  widi  in  the  wilderness,  with  Arab  settlen. 

2d.  l)&wod£,  a  wi6i. 

3d.  Nakhde,  settlement  of  Sfdi  Makhmdd,  of  the  Zenligha. 

4th.  DnndumtQli ;  few  settlers. 

5th.  S^ef^,  village  of  Fiflbe. 

6th.  TektiUcet,  all  along  the  valley  Mesfla  or  Meshfla,  which  rans  to  the  SeaegaL 

7th.  Yora,  viUage  or  town  of  FtQbe,  Aswanek,  and  Arabs  dwelling  together. 

8th.  Abdlli,  a  hamlet  of  Arabs,  Wel^  W&i,  and  FulUn  Rungi^be,  under  the 
chiefs  'Omar  Weled  Bd-S^fi.    Widi  Mangol.     Few  mountains. 

9th.  Sw^na,  a  hanilet  of  Fiflbe,  with  a  few  Arabs. 

10th.  Nah^l ;  one  day  E.  of  the  town  Butti. 

11th.  B^yajam,  a  small  hamlet  of  Fiabe  Rung^OKS  and  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

12th.  Tishi,  small  hamlet. 

13th.  Melge,  large  village  inhabited  by  Fillbe  and  Hel  Mddin  AUa. 

14th.  Village  of  Chermo-Makkam,  who  died  some  time  before,  when  his  sod, 
Baidal  Ghermo  succeeded  him. 

15th.  Dfir  Sal^bne,  now  Aswanek,  formerlv  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

16th.  Kfdibnio,  a  small  hamlet.    Aswanek. 

17th.  Ndnechd.     Aswanek. 

18th.  Waigille,  a  middle-sized  place  of  Aswdnek.  Countiy  level,  small  fiilk, 
many  trees,  especially  the  kuddi.    Always  along  the  valley  Mangol  or  Meefia. 

19th.  K^u,  large  place  of  Aswanek,  on  the  point  where  the  Iksfla  joins  the 
Senegal. 

20th.  L^ni,  considerable  place  of  Aswtoek,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  yoa 
cross. 

21st.  Kot^ra,  a  village  of  Aswfoek  close  to  Senegal. 

22d.  Giichubel  (Giltubd  of  the  French),  the  point' where  the  Faldm^  joins  the  Sen- 
egal.    On  the  opposite  side  lies  Yogiinturd. 

28d.  Ardndu,  a  village  of  Aswinek,  having  crossed  the  Faldmd. 

24th.  Y^fer^,  on  the  Senegal. 

25th.  Golme,  Aswanek  under  Bundn. 

26th.  Guri  '1  haire,  Aswanek. 

27th.  Bakel. 

Even  beyond  Bakel,  toward  Kahaide,  the  seats  of  the  Aswinek,  Oheddo,  or  Wa- 
kor^  extend  as  far  as  the  isolated  mountain  Waunde,  which  ties  on  the  N.E.  dmre, 
and  that  is  evidendy  the  reason  of  this  tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Senegal  being 
called  Gingara  or  Wl^ngara,  the  country  of  the  WAor^. 

N.B.— The  routes  from  Wadlin  and  I'jil  to  Sikiet  el  Hamrah,  of  which  I  have 
collected  an  itinerary,. I  refrain  from  conununicating,  as  they  have  been  in  i 
measure  superseded  by  Panet's  route.    (Revue  Coloniale,  1851 .) 
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APPENDIX  XL 

LIST  OP  THE  ARAB  OR  MOORISH  TRIBES  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OP  THE  DESERT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISTRICTS  OR  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OP 
THE  DESERT  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SETTLED. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
centtuy  of  oar  era,  were  the  Berbers,  especially  the  2jeni&gha,  or  Senhiija ;  but  these 
tribes,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnrj,  it  would  seem,  have  been  pushed  back 
and  partly  conquered  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  who 
either  intermingled  with  them  or  reduced  them  to  a  degraded  position.  Thus  there 
are  especially  four  classes  of  tribes :  the  free  warlike  tribes,  'Ar^b,  or  Hariir ;  the 
Zowaye,  or  peaceable  tribes ;  the  Khdddem^n,  or  Lahme,  identical  in  the  southwest- 
em  quarter  with  the  Zeniigha,  the  degraded  tribes ;  and  the  Harratin,  or  the  mixed 
stock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Moorish  tribes  is  the  guffa,  or  full  tuft 
of  hair ;  that  of  the  Zenligha  the  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  called  gatiU 
ya,  as  they  cut  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  crest  on 
the  crown,  from  whence  a  single  tress  hangs  down  sometimes  to  their  very  feet,  or 
they  tie  the  ends  round  their  waist. 

The  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is  Odd  ben  Hassan  ben  A1ul,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  R^tafan,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt. 

I.    ASAB  TRIBES   IN  BAOHENA. 

The  Wel^  Mebirek  (sing.  Meblirki),  divided  into  the  following  sections :  A'hel 
'Omar  Wel^  *Ali,  A'hel  Henniim  (e'  Shiiikh). 

'Fdt&y  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  WeUd  Moniln,  Welad  DokhaniSn, 
A'hel  Bil  Sdf. 

Fiinti,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  Wel^  Hammu  el  kohol,  Aliel 
Hammu  el  biadh,  Aliel  Milmmu,  A'hel  Sfdi  I^rahfm,  Welid  Zenltghi,  A'hel  'Omiir 
Shem^ti. 

The  following  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them,  or  are,  as  it  is 
called,  their  lahme,  or  their  khdddem^n :  Idabuk,  Ifoldden,  A'hel  'Abd  el  W^hed, 
£1  H^rretin  (no  proper  name),  £1  Mehajerfyfn,  these  only  partly  degraded,  Yadas ; 
Wel^d  el  'Alfa,  A'hel  A^med  HenniSn,  whose  khdddem^n  are  the  following  tribes : 
El  Rowasfl,  Weliid  Siilem,  Basfm,  I'shaliCn,  Welad  Bille  (the  brethren  of  the  WellUl 
Bille  in  Tishft,  formerly  Arabs,  that  is  to  say,  free  independent  Arabs,  but  at  pres- 
ent khdddem^n,  paying  however  only  the  mediriye,  and  not  the  keroma),  £1  'Abe- 
dlbt,  A'hel  Ud^a. 

Next  to  the  large  group  of  the  Welid  Meblirek  are  the  WeUd  Mazilk,  living  in 
the  ksiir  together  with  the  Weliid  'OmiCr. 

Then  the  E'rmetlit  and  the  "Sij ;  while  in  a  degraded  state  are  £1  Sh^ahfn  and 
El  Habisha. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  particular  group  or  confederation  of  warlike  tribes 
called  **£1  ImghlUera,"  or  Meghiifera,  and  consisting  of  the  Wel^  el  'Alfa,  Fata, 
Abedat,  Welad  Maziik,  A'hel  e'  Zenighi,  AOiel  'Omir  Shem^ti. 

I  a.    ZnWAYE,  OK   XERABETIN,  IN  BAOHENA. 

The  Teghdiiast,  a  mixed  tribe,  but  considered  as  Arabs :  the  Ed^an,  Gelltgema, 
Idif  Belal  in  Bl^hena  as  well  as  in  £1  Hddh,  TafullUet,  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Tafil^et. 

(jresima,  living  partly  in  Bl^hena  partiy  in  El  Hddh,  and  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  Welad  TlUeb,  Id^w-'Esh,  WeUd  'Abd  el  Melek,  Tenagft,  £1  Arusfyin 
(a  tribe  very  powerful  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  belonged  Shen^n  el  Arilsi,  the 
famous  despot  of  Walita  and  Teziight),  £'  Nwazir,  A'hel  T^eb  Mohammed. 

Tenwaijfo,  who  collect  the  gum  and  bring  it  to  the  European  settlements,  sepa- 
rated into  the  following  divisions :  A'hel  Yfntit,  Ijl^  Bilrke,  A^el  Bibiy  A'hcl 
Il)rahfm  e'  Shiiikh  (held  in  great  veneration). 

These  four  divisions  live  in  Biighena,  while  the  two  following  are  scattered  over 
the  district  called  Ergdbe,  where  the  Tenwaijfo  are  very  numerous :  WeUd  DeMm 
ma  intis  (ac).  Welled  Bil  Mohammed. 
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Zemarik,  separated  into  nnmerous  divisions :  Welad  Miisa,  El  Honh,  El  Hire- 
Ut,  Jcwaule,  El  Mekhainze,  Ard^  Welad  Sh^fu,  El  A'tham£n,  WeUd  'Alejat, 
A'hel  Dombi,  A'hel  'Abd  (these  the  Shiakh),  A'hel  e'  Sheg^r,  Welid  e*  Dbib,  E* 
Zem^ik  (properly  so  called),  very  numerous. 

Between  Baghena  and  Taganet  live  the  Welad  Lighw&i,  the  relatives,  but  like- 
wise the  enemies  of  the  Welad  Mebarek. 

n.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  EL   HODH. 

El  Hodh  is  a  large  and  extensive  district,  which  has  received  this  name,  **  the 
basin,'*  from  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  being  snrroanded  by  a  range  of  rockj  hills, 
*'  El  Kddia,"  at  the  western  foot  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  lies  WaUlta,  and 
near  its  southern  foot  Tishit,  both  of  which  belong  to  Ef  Hddh.  The  N.E.  part  of 
this  district,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  densely  covered  with  small  towns  and 
villages,  stretching  from  half  a  day  S.  from  Walata  to  a  distance  of  about  thm 
days,  and  being  inclosed  on  the  Vf.  and  E.  by  ''ellib"  or  light  sand-hills,  is  called 
A'rik,  and  is  rich  in  wells,  among  which  the  following  are  the  best  known :  £1  Ke- 
daye,  Unkilsa,  BtT-il-gedtfr,  Nejam,  A'we-tofi^n,  El  Imbediylit,  El  Mebdtfya,  Brf- 
*Ash,  R^jat,  Teshimmamet,  Tekifti,  Nwaiytfr,  TanwalUt,  and  not  far  from  it  Ar^n- 
gis  el  tellfye  and  Ar^ngis  el  gibliye,  Tunbuske,  N.  from  the  large  well  NwlU,  men- 
tioned above,  El  Bedd'a  Ummi  e'  Dtlggem^n,  &c. 

From  A'rik,  S.W.  as  far  as  Mesila,  extends  the  district  called  AjaaimenL,  to  which 
belongs  the  famous  well  El  U'ggcla,  called  **  surret  el  Hodh,"  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing at  an  equal  distance,  viz.,  five  days,  from  Tishit,  Wali&ta,  Tagdnet,  and  Btfghe- 
na.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  most  famous  wells  of  this  district  are  Ajw6r,  almost 
at  its  northern  extremity,  Fogis,  Bii-Dcrge,  Bir  el  Hawiishar,  Ajosh,  Gonneo,  EI 
Be'adh,  these  latter  near  Erg<ibc.  The  N.  border  of  El  Hodh,  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  kodia  between  Wal&ta  and  Tishf  t,  is  called  El  Bain,  There  are  brides 
several  districts  in  El  Hodh  called  Aukar,  a  Berber  name  identical  with  A'kela, 
and  meaning  a  waterless  district  consisting  of  isolated  sand-hills*  One  Ankar,  per- 
haps that  meant  by  El  Bekn'  in  his  description  of  GhiCnata,  lies  a  short  distance 
west  from  Walata,  near  Tezifght ;  another  district  of  this  name  lies  between  Tishit 
and  Mesila,  to  the  north  of  Ajaiimera.  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  set- 
tled in  El  Hodh. 

The  A'geliCl,  in  several  sections,  viz. : 

Welad  A'hmed,  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions  or  *Mefkhtft:'*  Aliel  Ta- 
leb  Jiddu,  A'hel  KhaU'fa,  A'hel  AOimed  e'  T^cb,  AOiel  Taleb  Sidi  Alimed,  Wed 
(sic)  Tebiii,  WeUd  Sidi  (El  Kdbetit,  AOiel  Maliim,  A'hel  JsmiaH,  the  Soltana,  H 
A'mera). 

Welad  Miisa,  subdivided  as  follows :  Wel^  H^j  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  Welad  Hi|  el 
Amfn,  Welad  Miisa,  properly  so  called. 

Wel^d  Melek,  subdivided  :  Aliel  'Abd-Allahi  Weled  Taleb  I^rahi^^  A^el  H< 
AHimedu,  Aliel  BoghKdije. 

The  Welad  Mohammed  of  Walata,  in  several  sections,  of  whom  a  great  part 
originates  from  Tishit,  while  the  sheikh  family  belongs  originally  to  the  BidifteL 
Their  present  chief  is  'All  Weled  Nawari  el  Kuntawi,  whose  mother  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Legas :  A'hel  Tiki,  Welad  Legds  e'  Shiifkh,  Lemwahsh, 
Welid  e'  dhib,  Targflet,  Der^la  (belonging  originally  to  the  Bnikena),  WeUd  el 
Mojilr,  Welad  el  horma,  Sek&ena,  A'hel  e'  Ttieb  Mustuf  (a  family  of  «*toIb<**), 
rde  Milsa,  Welad  Aili,  Welad  Alii,  Welad  S^ie,  Liikarit. 

The  Welad  e'  Nasir,  very  powerful,  and  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

Welad  *Abd  el  Kcrim  Weled  Mohammed  el  M*atifk,  with  Bakr  Weled  SenAe  as 
their  chief. 

Welad  Mas'aiid  Weled  M'atifk,  subdivided :  El  A'yasit,  El  Ilcemiunera,  Ber^- 
sha,  Gh^raber,  A'hel  Miisa  (the  Shiifkh,  with  the  powerful  chief 'Othmte  el'Hafalb). 

Welad  Yihia  Weled  M'attlk. 

Welad  Mohammed  Weled  M'atUk. 

The  J'afera,  the  *'jim"  pronounced  like  the  French  j  in,^o«r. 

The  'Ataris,  here  and  in  Bighena. 

The  I'juman,  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  I  only  learned  the  names  of 
three :  I'jumin  el  'Arab,  IJumlin  e*  tolbu,  A'hel  Mohammed. 

The  Mdshedtff,  not  independent,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  almost  pwe  Berber  origin^ 
and  a  section  of  the  lamtiSna,  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  Masiffa,  a 
Berber  tribe  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Arab  writers,  such  as  £1  Bekri,  Elm  Batif- 
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ta,  &c,  as  settled  between  Sfjilm^sa  and  Tlmbilktu.    They  are  divided  into  several 
sections :  Lahmennid,  Welad  Maham,  Ujen&bje,  and  others,  as  the  Welad  Yo'aza. 
The  Llighall^  a  considerable  tribe,  divided  into  five  khomais. 

ni.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  TAOANET, 

Tagdnet  is  a  large  and  well-favored  district,  bordering  toward  the  £.  and  S.E. 
on  El  Hddh,  or  rather  the  kddia  encircling  and  forming  £1  Hodh ;  toward  the 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Aftdt,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Filta,  and  toward  the  W.  or  W.N.W.  separated  from 
A'derar  by  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  called  **e'  dhelda,"  or 
^*the  ribs.^  Taganet — evidently  a  Berber  name,  contrasting  as  a  correlative  with 
the  name  A'gan — ^is  divided  by  nature  into  two  distinct  regions,  viz.,  Taganet  el  kA- 
hela,  or  Blat^  Taganet,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
fertile  valleys,  full  of  palm-trees,  nebek,  &c.,  excellent  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  infested  by  numbers  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  it  is  fit  for  the  camel 
only  in  the  dry  season ;  and  Taganet  el  b<^dha,  White  Tagdnet,  called  in  Azdiiye, 
or  the  language  of  Tishft,  **  Ger  e'  killle,"  consisting  of  white  desert  sand,  with  ex- 
cellent food  for  the  camel,  and  with  plantations  of  palm-trees  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
which  contain  the  villages  or  ksifr. 

Of  these  there  are  tliree : 

Tejigja,  four  days  W.N.W.  from  Tishit,  inhabited  by  the  Idaw  'Ali  and  the 
GhallL 

Bashid,  one  day  from  Tejigja,  W.N.W.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Kunta. 

Kasr  el  Barka,  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  two  days  W.S.W.  from  Tejig- 
ja,  and  three  days  from  the  mountain  pass  Nufni,  which  gives  access  to  it  by  way 
of  Aftdt,  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Kunta,  who  are  the  traveling  merchants  of  this 
part  of  the  desert,  and  supply  Shinghit  and  all  those  quarters. 

Besides  these  three  ksilr,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  from  Tejigja  and 
three  days  from  Tishit,  another  plantation  of  date-trees,  but  without  a  ksar,  called  El 
Gobbu  or  El  Kubba  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  Well  of  the  name  of  'Abd-AUah,  and 
belonging  to  the  Id&w  *AU. 

As  for  the  Arab  tribes  not  settled  in  the  ksif r,  -but  wandering  about  in  Taganet, 
there  are  first  to  mention : 

The  Zeniigha,  or  Senh^a,  or  Idaw-*Afsh,  a  mixed  Berber  tribe,  who  form  a  con- 
spicuous group  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  have  been  the  principal  act- 
ors also  in  the  destinction  of  the  empire  of  the  Buma  or  Erma.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  several  sections,  all  called  after  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Sh^n,  a  fanatic  man,  who  arose  among  this  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  usurped  the  chieftainship.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  who  succeeded 
him,  left  at  his  death  the  office  of  chief  vacant,  when  there  arose  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  between  his  brother  Mukhtar,  whose  partisans  were  called  Sheratit,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Sw^d  A'hmed,  and  his  party,  who  were  called  Abakak,  from  the  red 
fruits  of  the  talha,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  subsist.  The  latter,  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  hand,  killed  all  his  uncles,  and  was  succeeded  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Bakr,  who  is  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  of  the  Shera- 
tit is  E'  Rasin  Weled  'All  Weled  Mohammed  Sh€n. 

Hel  'Omir  Weled  Mohammed  Shdn,  the  Soltana  kabfla  of  the  Zen^gha,  subdi- 
vided as  follows:  Hel  'Alf  Baba  Weled  'Omar,  Btf-Bakr  Weled  'Omdr,  BastQ  We- 
led 'Omar,  Hel  'Ali  Weled  Mohammed  Sh€n,  A1iel  Swdd  (this  is  the  strongest  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Zen^ha),  A'hel  Resiil  Weled  Alimbugga,  Hel  Bakr  Weled  < 
Mohammed  Sh^n,  Aliel  Besifl  Weled  Mohammed  Sh^n. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  sons  of  Mohammed  e'  Sgh£r,  viz. :  Mohammed, 
Mukht^,  Bif-S^f,  'AH,  Sfdi  el  Amin,  Henniin,  who  have  given  their  names  to  va- 
rious seetions  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Zen^gha.  In  consequence  of  their  intestine 
feuds,  however,  this  tribe  has  sunk  from  the  first  rank  which  they  occupied  among 
all  the  Arab  tribes ;  for,  though  decidedly  of  Berber  origin,  they  are  yet  considered 
as  Arabs,  owing  to  the  tongue  which  they  now  speak. 

The  Kunta,  part  of  this  widely-scattered  tribe  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
their  sanctity,  and  divided,  as  iar  as  they  live  in  Tag^et,  into  the  foUowing  sec- 
tions: 

Welid  Ba-S^f  (the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  Kunta). 

WeWd  Sfdi  Bii-Bakr.  . 

Wel^  Sidi  Haiballa  (properly  Habfb-AIlihi),  subdivided :  El  Nogi£dh,  Welad  el 
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Bah,  E'rkabllt,  these  latter  being  probablj  the  tribe  foand,  according  to  8colt*i 
statement,  not  far  from  the  N.W.  shores  of  Lake  D^n,  and  who  can  not  be  the  E'r- 
geblit,  as  Mr.  Coolejr  suspects,  who  never  leave  their  homes  in  El  Gida;  else  Seott 
never  saw  that  lake. 

Welad  S£di  Wafi,  subdivided  as  foUows:  Weliid  Sfdi  Bii-Bakr  cl  kihel,  Welftd 
Sidi  Bd-Bakr  el  b^h. 

IT.   MOOBI8H  TRIBES  IK  ADERBB. 

A'der^r  is  a  rather  elevated  district,  composed  of  sand-hills  grouped  ronnd  a  con- 
siderable range  of  hills,  as  its  name,  meaning  the  mountain  range,  indicates,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  lying  between  A'zawid  and  A'ir,  being  distin- 
guished from  it  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  It  is  encircled  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  awful  zone  of  immense  sand-hiUs  called  **  Maght^r,'*  and  to- 
ward the  south  by  another  similar  but  less  sterile  girdle  called  *^  Wanin,"  both  of 
these  districts  joining  toward  the  east  of  A'derdr,  at  a  point  called  *^  El  Gedtfm,"  at 
the  distance  of  six  days  from  Wad^n,  in  going  from  cast  to  west :  Metweshfije, 
first  day ;  Mader^  hasi,  second ;  Amasfr,  third ;  Zwfri  w^n  Zwemra,  fourth ;  1^  a- 
d^n,  sixth  day,  having  passed  a  good  many  wells.  Between  A'der^r  and  El  Hodh, 
and  separated  from  that  district  of  El  Hddh  which  is  called  El  Batn  by  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  north  of  Taganet,  there  is  a  very  extensive  valley  or  valley-plain  called 
Khat  e'  dem,  running,  as  it  seems,  about  east  and  west  along  the  northern  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  A'derdr,  at  the  south  foot  of  which  lies  El  Hddh,  with  abundance  of 
wells,  and  even  a  couple  of  ksiir,  or  perpetually  inhabited  villages.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  a  few  of  these  localities : 

Moch^ngc,  shallow  weU,  with  a  ksar  belonging  to  the  Gesima.  B^le,  well,  and 
ksar  inhabited  by  B^mbara  (Asw^nek  ?).  These  on  the  south  side  of  the  Khat, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  shallow  but  full  wells,  of  which  the  group  called  Khat 
el  Moina  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  In  the  middle  course  of  the  Khat  then 
is  O'fanf,  a  large  dhaye  or  tank ;  Fct^e,  K^i,  Zonfgo,  all  tanks ;  but  the  largest 
of  these  tanks  is  U'm  el  Med^,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  the  celebrated  Biir 
NwlU  to  Wad^n,  then  Tweshtair  and  El  Bah^ra,  also  large  tanks ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Khat  there  is  the  large  well  Tishti.  The  breadth  of  this  celebrated  valley, 
with  whose  excellence  the  wandering  Arab  is  as  much  enchanted  as  a  European  is 

he  (Ustan 


with  the  most  romantic  spots  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  indicated  by  the  < 

of  three  days  between  the  well  Talemist  and  the  famous  well  Btf-Seflye,  on  the  road 

from  Tishf  t  to  Wadin. 

A'der^r,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  its  various  parts,  is  divided  into 
"  A'der^r  e*  temar"  and  **  A'der^r  suttuf."  In  A'der^r  Proper  there  are  four  ksifr, 
or  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  the  only  one  known  in  Europe,  is 
Wadan,  a  town  smaller  than  Tish£t,  but  at  least,  till  recently,  when  it  has  likewise 
suffered  from  intestine  broils,  better  inhabited  than  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  so 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portuguese  established 
here  a  factonr  for  a  couple  of  years.  WadiSn,  as  well  as  Tishft,  was  originally  a 
place  of  the  Az^*,  and  the  Azerfye  is  still  the  language  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  Arab  population,  belonging  to  the  following 
tribes: 

El  Arzibir. 

Id£w  el  Hiij,  probably  the  founders  of  the  empire  of  Ghtfnata,  a  tribe  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and  divided  into  the  foDowing  sec- 
tions, as  far  as  they  live  in  A'der^r :  Aliel  Sfdi  Makhmifd  (the  Soltana  tribe,  to 
whom  belongs  the  Chief  of  Wadtfn,  *Abd  Allah  W.  Sfdi  Makhmifd),  Id^  Takdb^ 
Sfyim,  Aiiel  el  Imim ;  while  two  other  sections  of  them  live  in  Ei^ebe,  viz :  £1 
U'tetKd,  El  Id6-Gei&. 

As  for  the  Raydn  in  Wadlin,  they  are  the  )^hdddemin  of  the  Idiw  el  HiQ.  The 
MedrlCmberin,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Kunta. 

Wadto  has  a  pretty  plantation  of  date-trees  of  different  sorts,  of  better  qaality 
than  those  of  Tishft,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  follow :  Sekini,  Tennasidi,  A 
Hommor,  Tigibirt,  Owet^rdel,  B^al  el  Bagra. 

The  town,  composed  of  houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley,  on  stony  and  elevated  ground.  Its  population  does  certainly  not  exceed 
5000,  who  supply  themselves  with  necessaries  from  Tishft,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
frequent  in  person  the  market  of  Ny^mina  or  other  places. 

SkmffhUj  a  small  place  built  of  stone,  the  same  size  as  the  town  of  jyH  in  BiSghe- 
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na,  two  days  S.W.  from  Wad^n,*  which  has  obtained  a  great  name  in  the  East,  all 
the  Arabs  of  the  western  desert  being  called  after  it.  Shinghft,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  small  sand-hills,  where  a  little  salt  is  found,  has  a  handsome  plantation  of 
date-trees,  where  the  tfggedirt  and  the  snkkin  are  produced.  It  seems  to  have  no 
Negro  population,  all  the  inhabitants  being  Arabs  belonging  to  the  following  tribes : 
Welad  Jih^  ben  'Othmin,  divided  into  the  following  sections :  WeUd  'OthmiCn  (to 
whom  belongs  the  despotic  chief  of  the  town,  called  A'hmed  ben  Sfdi  A'hmed  ben 
*Othman),  £1  A'wesiit  (who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Zenagha,  and  have  a  chief  of 
their  own),  E'  Redin,  Welad  Bii  Lihie,  Wellid  E'gshar,  Idiw  'Alf. 

A'tar^  a  well-inhabited  little  town  or  ksar,  said  by  some  to  be  larger  than  Shin- 
ghft, situated  two  days  nearly  east  from  the  latter  place,  the  track  descending  along 
Sie  district  called  El  O's,  where  date-trees  and  water  are  met  with  in  several  spots. 
A'tar  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  kodia,  where  the  water  collects,  feeding  a  small  planta- 
tion of  date-trees.     No  negroes. 

Ojiift,  a  ksar  not  so  well  inhabited  as  the  two  foregoing  ones,  two  days  S.E.  from 
Shingbit,  and  one  from  Alar  S.S.W.,  likewise  with  a  palm  grove.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  £*  Sm^id  or  Smasida,  Zwaye.  The  inhabitants  of  Ojtfft,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smasida,  do  not  travel,  bat  receive  every  thing  by  way  of  Kasr  el 
Barka,  where  the  people  carry  on  some  trade. 

Besides  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned  as  living  partially  in  the  ksilr,  there  are  still 
the  following  tribes  to  be  mentioned  as  having  their  encampments  principally  or  ex- 
clusively in  A'der^r. 

The  Tijakant  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  HimyiSritic  stock,  and  wear  the 
gubba ;  they  are  a  large  tribe,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  W.  part  of  Morocco  or  "  E*  S^hel"  and  Timbifktu,  which  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  their  feud  with  the  E'rgcbit,  they  are 
embroiled  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  while  with  the  Kunta  they  are  at  peace. 
I  mention  them  here  with  regard  to  A'der^r,  though,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  in 
this  district,  they  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  part  of  them  at  least  seem  to 
have  their  principal  abode  in  Gfdi ;  they  wander  also  in  El  Giblah.  With  Tagi- 
net,  with  which  place  their  name  has  been  connected,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Tijakant  is  the  collective  form,  a  single  individual  being  called  Jak^ni,  fem. 
Jakaniye.  Their  chief  is  Mer^bet  Mohammed  el  Mnkhtir,  an  exceUent  man. 
They  arc  divided  into  the  following  sections :  £*  Rumadhin  or  El  Armadhf n,  sub- 
divided :  'Afn  el  Kohol,  Welad  Sfdi  el  Hij,  El  Msaid,  Weliid  S'aid. 

Welad  Mils^nni,  in  two  divisions,  whose  names  I  did  not  learn. 

El  U'jar^t. 

ATiel  e*  sherk. 

Dr'awa.  ' 

The  three  latter  tribes  form  at  present  one  faction  of  the  Ttfjak^nt,  the  two  pre- 
ceding, together  with  the  Merabet,  the  other.  Altogether  they  are  certainly  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  2000  muskets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  cavalry. 

The  Sfdi  Mohanuned,  another  division  of  the  Kunta. 

In  general  the  Kunta  and  the  Welitd  e'  N^ir  form  one  group  in  opposition  to  the 
Tijakfint,  Idiw  el  Hi^,  and  the  Zen^ha. 

y.   MOOBISH  TRIBES  IN  EL  OIBLAH  AND  IN  SHEMMAMAH. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  desert  between  A'der^r  and  the  sea,  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
called  Tfris,  but  in  a  proper  and  restricted  one  this  name  is  applied  only  to  the 
northern  part  of  it,  the  middle  tract  of  it  being  called  "  Magh-t^r,"  and  the  south- 
em  one  "  El  Giblah;"  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  district  with 
what  the  Arabs  of  A'zawtfd  and  Timbuktu  call  "  El  Giblah,"  with  which  very  vague 
name,  signifying  in  their  dialect  "the  west,"  they  indicate  all  that  part  of  the  des- 
ert W.  of  them,  from  Wal^ta  as  far  as  the  sea.  El  Giblah  is  bordered  toward  the 
N.  bv  Magh-t^r,  toward  the  E.  by  A'dertfr,  toward  the  S.E.  by  El  Abiar,  and  to- 
ward the  S.  by  the  Senegal ;  this  more  favored  southern  tract,  however,  bearing  the 
particular  name  of  Shemmfimah,  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of  the  gum-tree,  while 
another  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  ranges  of  sand-hiUs,  is  called  Igfdi  or  E*  Sw^el. 
El  Giblah,  as  well  as  all  Ti'ris,  has  no  permanent  wells,  being  extremely  dry  and 
sterile,  but  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  found  just  under  the  surface.     A  few  of  the 

*  The  position  of  these  pUoes,  as  laid  dovn  In  mj  original  map,  had  to  be  changed  a  litOe  tnm 
my  own  data  gtren  in  the  Itineraries,  and  from  the  data  of  M.  Panet*8  route  to  Shinghit,  published 
in  the  "  Revue  Ooloniale,"  1661. 
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most  remarkable  expressions  of  the  idiom  of  the  Arabs  of  the-Giblah  are :  aengetta, 
dakno;  ♦a^imfwietl'  '^o^®™™^  nfsha;  basse;  'agan^t;  bastEsu;  adelagitii,  diiii- 
gari;  tarer,  hoy,  a  kind  of  vegetables;  ghnrsh,  hak;  sofif,  cleTemess ;  asilfaf,  der- 
er;  liksbasha,  large  calabash ;  bishena,  s^ba;  mutteri,  h^ni;  tasllret,  mat  of  reed  ; 
tarzay,  pi.  terziyatAi,  aw^a ;  smingeli,  I  have  forgotten,  it  has  escaped  me ;  seili, 
let  this  talk. 

The  Brakena,  a  large  tribe,  levying  tribute  on  the  harbors  of  Bot-hadfye,  bat  at 
present  greatly  reduced,  have  partly  become  the  khdddemiin  and  lahme  of  the  more 
successful  Terarza  (a  name  totally  distinct  from  Teghaza).  They  are  divided  into 
several  sections :  A'hel  Agrc^shi,  the  Soltana  tribe,  Aliel  Weled  *Abd  Allah  (all  the 
sections  of  the  Brakena  being  derived  from  this  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Eenf m),  WcUd 
Sid,  Welad  Bakr,  Welad  'Aid  (formerly  very  powerful,  at  present  "lahme"),  Wcliid 
Mansiir,  Welad  Nurmash,  WeUd  A'hmedu,  A'hel  Mehdmedit,  Wdid  A'gram,  and 
perhaps  others. 

The  Teriirza,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  Mohammed  el  Habfb  Weled  *Omir  Weled  el 
Mukhtar  as  chief,  in  two  great  sections :  Welid  AHimed  ben  Damin,  Welad  Da- 
m^n.  The  names  of  the  several  subdivisions  into  which  both  these  sections  fall  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  with  certainty,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  that  di« 
vision  of  the  former  section  to  which  belongs  Mohammed  el  Habfb,  they  being  called 
A'hel  'Omar  Weled  el  Mukht^. 

The  Elleb,  a  considerable  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  relation  with  tbe 
Terarza,  while  the  ErhlUiela  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them. 

The  Welad  Abdri  or  Abiy^ri,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  a  respected  chief  called  "  El 
Sheikh  Sadiye,"  who  resides  generally  near  the  well  Bd-TeUmft,  mentioned  above 
as  belonging  to  the  district  El  Al>iar,  and  distant  about  seven  days  S.W.  from  Wa- 
din  and  nine  from  Ojiift. 

The  Tem^kket:  IdlLw  el  Hassan,  Idejfaga,  Ij^ebo,  Tenderer,  Teshfmsha,  El  Bi- 
rek- Allah,  Limtilna  (who  are  likewise  still  numerous  in  Aftot,  speaking  Arabic) ; 
other  sections  of  the  Limtiina,  but  who  are  now  scattered  over  various  portions  of  the 
desert,  are,  besides  the  M^hediif :  the  Id^-lebd,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Sbem- 
man-A'mmas,  the  Id^-silli,  the  Ud^hen,  the  Bedifkel  or  Ibedilkel,  the  L^em, 
Twabdr,  and  the  Wel^  Moltfk. 

VI.   HOOBISH  TRIBES  IN  MAOH-TER  AKD  TIBI8. 

Ti'ris,  a  word  meaning  in  Tem&hight  the  shallow  well,  is  separated  from  El 
Giblah,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Magh-t^r,  a  girdle  of  immense  sand-bills  stretch- 
ing almost  from  the  sea-shore  as  far  east  as  five  days  beyond  Wad^n,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  three  to  five  days.  Tfris  is  veiy  much  of  the  same  nature  as  £1 
Giblah,  being  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  but  presenting  soiScient  heibage 
for  the  camel ;  however,  the  whole  tract  does  not  present  one  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  western  part,  or  "Tlris  el  Khawara,"  being  much  dryer  than  the  eastern 
portion,  which  extends  from  the  hasi  **E1  Auj,"  to  near  I'jil,  and  is  called  "Tfris 
el  Firir."  In  these  two  districts  there  can  not  be  any  permanent  dwelling-places, 
but  there  aro  two  localities  worth  mentioning,  which  occasionally  become  the  scenes 
of  much  life  and  bustle.  These  are  the  harbor  called  A'gadir  Dome  and  the  sebkha 
of  Ijil.  The  former,  being  called  by  the  Europeans  **  Arguin,*'  and  seeming  to  be 
identical  with  the  place  called  Welfli  by  the  Arab  writers,  when  visited  hr  a  Eu- 
ropean vessel  attracts  numbers  of  Arabs,  principally  of  the  tribe  Malzen,  between 
whom  and  the  strangers  the  D^mesit  act  as  brokers.  As  for  the  "  sebkha"  of  I'jil, 
which  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  about  sixty  years  ago,  it  seems  to  lie  in  an  opening 
of  the  sand-hills  of  Magh-t^r,  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  coming  from  Wadan,  aa 
well  as  from  Sikiet  el  Hamra,  having  at  some  distance  toward  the  south  a  high 
mountain,  on  whose  top  some  holy  person,  who  was  certainly  an  impostor,  is  said  to 
have  seen  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  It  lies  about  half  way  between  Wad^  and  Aga- 
dir,  and  has  rich  layers  of  salt  of  a  good  quality,  but  of  black  color,  probably  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  fourth  stratum  in  Taodenni,  called  "El  K^hela;"  but  there  b^ 
ing  no  fresh  water  nearer  than  a  good  day's  distance,  at  £1  Argfye,  there  is  no  per- 
manent settlement  here,  and  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  come 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  salt,  endeavor  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  Tbe 
Sheikh  Sfdi  Mohammed  el  Kuntawi,  who  generally  has  his  residence  near  the  well 
Siditi,  exercises  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  sebkha,  and  levies  a  small  tribute  on 
tiiose  who  carry  away  the  salt.    Besides  the  sebkha  of  I'jil  there  seems  to  be  here- 
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about,  perhaps  nearer  the  9ea,  another  sebkha,  called  TTm  el  Khash^,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Wel^d  Haye  ben  'Othnu&n,  bat  its  exact  position  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  oat.  Among  the  Arab  tribes  wandering  abont  in  Tiris  and  Magh-t^r  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  Wel^  Del^m,  which  tribe 
seems  to  be  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

WeUd  Del^m  being  classed  into  two  groups,  at  least  by  the  Arabs  of  A  zawad, 
called  Wel^  Miref  and  Delem  el  A'hmar.  To  the  former  group  belong  the  fol- 
lowing  three  tribes : 

Weliid  Molad,  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  W.  Delem,  but  ill  famed  on  ac- 
count of  their  robberies,  living  also  in  Gidi.  They  are  subdivided  as  follows  ;  We- 
\id  Bil-Karsfye  (to  whom  belongs  the  chief  of  the  whole  section,  Hennifn  Welid 
Tw^ta),  El  Hamiya  (with  a  chief  of  their  own.  El  Fidhel  Welad  Shw^n),  E*  She- 
htfli  (with  a  chief,  the  son  of  AlUd),  Welid  Shiker,  WeUd  Bii  Hf nde  (who  do  not 
live  in  Tiris,  but  in  A'zawid). 

Sek^ma,  also  in  several  divisions,  the  name  of  none  of  which  became  known  to 
me,  except  that  of  the  A'hel  D^de,  who  are  the  Shiiikh. 

WeUtd  SiCIem,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  Weled  'Om^r,  living  here  or  in  Gfdi. 

To  the  DeMm  el  A'hmar  belong  the  following :  El  O'dekat  (the  Soltana  tribe  of 
the  Welid  Del^m,  whose  famous  chief,  A'hmed  Weled  Mohammed  d  Fod^,  died  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  120,  it  is  said.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  following 
divisions:  Welid  e'  Shiya,  Welad  Mansiir),  Welad  AUdb,  Wel^  Ermithiye,  Se- 
r^hna,  WeUd  Tag^ddi,  Welad  Shw^kh,  WeUd  Bif  'Omfir  (whose  Shiiikh  are  said 
to  be  the  A'hel  'Om^  Weled  o'  Sheikh  Umbr^i),  Welid  el  Khal^ga  (?)  (with  the 
Shiiikh  section  A'hel  'Omar  Weled  Barka),  WeUd  Siddiim,  Ldgora  (?),  Welad  T^- 
drarin  in  several  (ten?)  sections,  all  paying  tiibute  to  the  Welad  Del^m,  Weliid 

Yo'aza  (  >j  )  (allied  with  the  Medr£mberfn,  most  of  whom  live  in  Tins.    They  are 

a  powerful  tribe,  and  fight  against  the  WeliKd  Del€m.  They  do  not  wander  much, 
and  are  partly  under  the  rule  of  A'hmed  Sidi  Weled  Sidi  Mohammed,  partly  under 
that  of  Sid^ti),  Tdbalt,  L^mmier,  Shdbahfn  (the  kinsfolk  of  those  in  El  Hodh),  We- 
Ud 'Abd  el  WAhed,  El  Artfefyfn  (the  allies  of  the  tribe  pf  the  same  name),  Imeri- 
gen  (a  very  poor  sort  of  people  and  of  bad  character,  living  near  the  sea-shore). 

More  exclusively,  with  regard  to  Magh-t^r,  are  to  be  mentioned  A'hel  Etfiiga,  El 
Ehat^t,  Welad  el  H£j  Mukhtar. 

▼n.   MOORISH  TRIBES  IN  BL  OADA,  AZEMMUR,  EL  HAHA,  ERGBHBSH,  OIDI,  AMD  THE 
ADJOIMINa  DISTRICTS. 

These  districts,  which  I  treat  in  one  chapter  merely  on  account  of  the  scanty  and 
imperfect  information  which  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  them, 
comprise  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  desert,  and  are  of  very 
different  character.  El  G^da  lies  between  Tiris  and  W^i  Niin,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  district  called  Sheb^a,  and  seems  to  bear  aknost  the 
same  character  as  Tiris.  But  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  different  portions, 
one  of  which  is  called  '*  £1  Mirkh,"  and  the  other  *'  El  B^dh.'*  GlUia  in  a  certain 
respect  forms  part  of  the  larger  district  called  Azemmiir.  Tbb  most  celebrated  lo- 
calities of  this  district  are  Meskor,  A'zafay,  Ageshir,  Mijik;  from  here  N.E.,  Asu- 
marik,  Tasnm^t,  El  Genater,  Zaden^s,  B^harif,  Eed^ye-Yets^em,  El  Bellebiina, 
St^et  bel  Girdin,  I'shirg^n,  Agfoezis,  with  the  sebkha  Ablbia,  Vm  el-Boes^n,  El 
M^hajib. 

The  principal  Arab  tribes  living  in  G^a  are  the  E^'rgeblbt,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  in  several  sections,  living  in  ''£1  Gdda,"  as  well  as  in  Zini,  a  district  border- 
ing on  the  £.  side  of  El  G^da,  WeUd  Miisa,  E'thaltft  (these  two  the  Soltana  sec- 
tions). El  Gw^em,  £1  *Aid-'Esha  or  A'hel  'Esh,  Wel^  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Al. 
lah,  and  several  others. 

In  Sheb^a  there  are  to  be  mentioned  principally  the  Zergfyin,  belonging  to  the 
Tikkena,  Yegiit,  Wettfsa. 

East  from  Sheb^a,  N.E.  from  Zini,  and  N.  &om  the  Widi  Sikiet  el  Hamra,  in- 
habited by  the  Wel^d  Bii-Seba,  there  extends  the  large  district  called  El  Edha, 
principally  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  El  'Airib,  who  are  said  to  have  as 
many  as  1000  horse,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Duw^mena  and  the  Idiu  Be- 
lil.  They  are  divided  into  several  sections,  viz :  Leger^eba,  about  two  hundred ; 
El  Bwadin,  about  the  same  number;  El  Gwasem  (the  Shiiikh),  about  forty; 
E'  Nwaiji,  the  Tolba;  Namena  (El  Renl^neba,  Ziyiit,  Sidi  'Ali,  Medini,  Mbdha?). 
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Besides  the  *A6iQ},  the  district  of  £1  H^a  is  inhabited  by  the  LimtiSoa,  espedsOy 
the  Idau-I'dderen,  and,  according  to  some  informants,  the  Berber  element  teem 
to  predominate  entirely. 

£1  Haha  appears  to  be  limited  toward  the  east  by  Gidi  or  JguB,  a  girdle  of  high 
sand-hills,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  in  breadth,  and  rich  in  palm-trees, 
yielding  a  good  sort  of  date,  called  "  jelie."  Gidi,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  dajt 
east  from  the  principal  encampment  in  Sakiet  £1  Uamra,  stretches  W.8.W.  in  the 
direction  of  Tishit,  from  which  place  its  southwestern  end  is  separated  by  a  naked 
desert  or  *'  meraye*'  of  about  ten  days.  Gidi  has  no  regular  inhabitants,  the  Tqa- 
kllnt,  the  Welad  MoUd,  and  especially  the  Kunta,  visiting  it  annually  and  sUying 
some  time  in  order  to  gather  the  dates.* 

To  the  S.E.  of  Igfdi  is  the  district  E'rgsUaK,  separated  from  it  by  the  smaller 
districts  called  Afldt  and  El  Kart,  the  former  one  being  a  narrow  girdle  only  half  a 
day  broad,  and  consisting  of  white  and  black  soil,  while  El  Eart,  adjoining  Aftdt 
toward  the  west,  is  about  one  day's  journey  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  an  even  sur- 
face covered  with  pebbles  and  much  herbage.  E'rgsh^h  is  a  long  and  narrow  gir- 
dle of  sand-hills,  which  stretches  out  in  the  direction  from  Taw^t  to  Warin,  aud, 
passing  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  Taod^nni,  joins  Magh-t^r,  or  rather 
Wari&n,  at  the  S.W.  end.  This  district,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  Gfdi,  and 
not  destitute  of  water  between  the  high  sand-hills,  although  not  adorned  by  nature 
with  the  equally  graceful  and  useful  palm-tree,  is  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  miks 
broad,  and  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the  smaller  district  called  El  Hmk,  ooo- 
sisting  of  black  vegetable  soil,  rich  in  trees,  and  intersected  by  rocky  hills  or  kodia. 
There  is  in  this  district  a  famous  spot  called  Lemezarriib,  with  a  large  group  at 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  Kunta,  who,  however,  leave  these 
trees  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  E'rgsh^h  lies  the  district  called  ElJuf,  to  which  belongi 
TaSdenni,  rich  in  salt,  but  almost  destitute  of  herbage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  favored  spot  called  El  Har&ha,  situated  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  Tao- 
de'nni,  to  the  E.N.E.,  where  trees  are  found.  The  miserable  place  called  Taodcn- 
ni,  consisting  of  only  a  few  houses  (where,  besides  the  Sheikh  Z^  nobody  will  stay 
on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  water),  owes  its  existence  to  the  desertion  of 
Teghaza  about  the  year  950  of  the  Hejra.  I  have  spoken  of  the  salt  mines  of  Ta- 
ode'nni  in  the  diary  of  my  stay  in  ^imbilktu ;  here  I  will  only  add  that  in  Taodenni 
a  black  tobe  purchases  four  camel-loads  of  salt  or  sixteen  rUs,  worth  each  3500  or 
4000  shells  in  Timbiiktu.  Taodenni  is  distant  ten  days  from  Warin,  going  aloag 
E'rgshesh;  nine  days  from  Bii-Jeb^a;  about  the  same  distance  from  BiTamiln, 
W.N.W. ;  and  ten  to  eleven  days  from  Mabnik,  N.W.,  viz :  (going  from  MabnCk) 
two  and  a  half  days  to  the  well  Anishay,  five  days  to  the  old  well  called  £1  Gatara, 
and  three  days  more  to  Taodenni.!  £1  Jiif  is  bordered  toward  the  north  fay  the 
district  called  S^fie,  a  sort  of  hamm^a,  with  strips  of  herbage.  In  this  district 
wander  the  Wel^  Delem,  the  'Aarib,  the  A'turshan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
*A£dde,  and  several  tribes  of  the  Kunta,  principally  the  Ergitgeda,  and  the  WeUd 
el  W^ ;  the  principal  chief  also  in  E'rgsh^h,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  is  a  Kuml 

vm.    DI8TBICT8    OF   1%E    SAHASA   BETWEEN    AZAwId    AND    TDIBUKTU    ON   THB   OSS 
SIDE,  ANB  EL   HODH  AKD  BAGHEMA   ON  THE  OTHBB. 

Between  A'rawKa  and  Wallita  there  stretches  a  waterless  desert  of  ten  days,  con- 
sisting of  isolated  sand-hills,  between  which  very  good  food  for  the  camel  is  foond, 
and  plenty  of  water-melons,  sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  man  as  well  as  of  the 
camel.  This  district,  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  Magh-t^,  is  called 
A'keioy  and  the  Kobet^t  mentioned  ai)ove  are  principallv  wandering  hereabout. 

South  of  the  A'kela  the  country  is  rendered  more  verdant  and  fertile  by  the  Niger 
and  its  many  backwaters,  and  there  is  one  district  especially  noted  for  its  pasturage, 
viz.,  the  famous  Rds  el  md,  mentioned  by  me  repeatedly,  where  Arabs,  principidly 
the  Kunta  and  Berablsh,  with  the  small  remnant  of  the  almost  extinguished  tribe 
of  the  LanslU",  and  the  Welad  S'afd  el  BoriUlda,  encamp  occasionally,  and  where 

*  At  the  time  ▼hen  I  flnished  mj  original  map  ▼Mch  I  lent  home  ftom  TimbAktn,  I  bad  aot  eet- 
leetod  these  materUle. 

From  Taodenni,  ooe  and  a 
1  the  'Arig  Atvele  on  te  N. 

^   .  ...  f);  three  day»  ft«n  Tawit, 

the  bMl  TelSg,  t  to  6  fathoms  deep^ 
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Z^n  el  'Abidin,  a  yoanger  brother  of  Sheikh  Alimed  el  Bak^y  had  for  a  long  time 
his  encampment.     There  is  here  also  a  small  village  of  the  Iddebo. 

Between  the  A'kela  to  the  N.E.,  the  Dhahar  Walata  toward  the  N.W.,  and  Fer- 
m^ha  toward  the  S.E.,  there  is  the  district  called  Eriggi,  with  a  ksar,  or  small 
town,  called  Basikilnno,  mentioned  in  this  Tolume.  Eriggi  is  the  chief  district  of 
the  Welid  'Alilsh,  a  not  rery  numerous  but  warlike  tribe,  which  extends  its  forays 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections :  £1  Khatterit,  £1 
£11^. 

The  Wel^  'Aliish  are  at  present  the  principal  tribe  of  a  large  group  called  Ddud, 
whose  elements  I  shall  enumerate  here  together,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  tribes 
are  living  hereabout,  and  most  of  them  have  been  mentioned  by  me  before,  ib  con- 
nection with  their  respective  districts. 

El  Ddud,  tnth  SheiJch  Sw^di. 

DA  UD  MOHAHKED. 

Welid  Bflle,  WeUd  Btf-Faida,  Welad  Talha,  Wehid  Mifmmu,  with  Mohammed 
Weled  'Al£  Enhdri,  Welid  Nahla,  WeWd  Ghinem. 

DAUD   'aBUK. 

WellSd  Z^d,  with  Nef 'a  Weled  Kedido,  the  ErhlKmena,  WeUd  'Aliish,  Wel^ 
Yifnes,  WeUd  Rahmdn,  Welid  Mazilk,  Welid  Zayem,  G&har^t,  Welad  Ber-h^n, 
Sl^ker^  Daye,  Weliid  Tillwi,  and  several  others  at  present  almost  extinguished. 

I  shall  here  also  enumerate  the  tribes  composing  the  group  called  Li^em,  with 

the  Sheikh ,  son  of  E'  Sh^n :  A'hel  Tflti,  Aliel  Tileb  Mustuf,  Dermiissa, 

li^geraf,  £1  A'ragib. 

Before  concluding  this  list  of  the  Arab  tribes,  which  would  be  enlivened  if  histor- 
ical knowledge  were  not  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  shall 
mention  a  few  tribes  who  have  founded  something  like  an  empire  in  the  south  part 
of  the  so-called  desert : 

£1  'Anlsfy{n,  about  600  a.h. 

£1  Erh^mena,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  Sbendn  el  'An&t 

Welid  Bflle,  who,  having  succeeded  to  the  Erhimena,  became  very  rich  and 
powerful,  till,  as  the  Arabs  say,  they  destroyed  their  empire  themselves  by  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  the  Sheikh  El  Mukhtir  el  Kebfr,  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
their  powei  was  crushed  by  the  Mesheddf  and  the  Zenltgha. 

A  smaller  empire  was  founded  by  the  WeWd  Bil-Faida,  who  had  their  principal 
seats  round  Kasdri  in  £1  Hddh,  N.W.  from  Biighena,  till  they  were  ovei^iowered 
by  the  Aliel  e'  ZenlEghi. 

The  Imoshagh  have  peculiar  names  for  the  Arab  localities,  calling  GnndiSm,  So- 
sdweli ;  A'rawdn,  Eshiggaren ;  Berabfsh,  Kd-iaberiyB ;  Kunta,  or  Kuntarar,  Kit-bo- 
rdxse ;  the  'Arab  el  Giblah,  Udayen  (sing.  Uday). 

I  shall  here  add  an  itinerary  of  the  route  from  Wadl^n  to  A'ghadir  Dome,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  £*  Dakhela,  which  I  omitted  in  the  right  place.  1st  day, 
Selaurfsh.  2d,  Shdf.  8d,  El  Morwesfn,  a  kodia.  4th,  Ddmus,  a  good  well  or  hasi. 
5th,  Tenw&ke,  an  ifggada,  with  good  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  brackish  during 
the  dry  season.  6th,  Encamp  between  Egjir  and  Rek  el  Mh<5n.  7th,  Sw^ta,  a  lo- 
cality encompassed  by  hiUy  chains  or  kddia.  8th,  Tagaz£met,  a  hasi,  7  fathoms  in 
depth.  9th,  Takeshtint,  a  hasi,  2  fathoms  deep.  10th,  E'  Dikhela.  The  two 
last  days  ai«  short  marches.  The  village  A'ghamr  is  said  to  contain  from  50  to  60 
huts  of  reed,  inhabited  by  the  Imr^ghen,  the  chiefs  of  whom  are  Weled  A^med 
Bndde  £l>n  'Omitr  and  Mohammed  Weled  el  Mr^ma. 


APPENDIX  XIL 

SECTIONS  AND  FAMILIBS  OF  THE  GREAT  SOUTHWESTERLY  GROUP  OP  THE 
I'MO'SHAGII  OR  TAWA'REK. 

As  AmoBhagb  (in  the  plural  form  I'm<$sbagh)  designates  rather  in  the  present 
state  of  Tawarek  society  the  free  and  noble  man  in  opposition  to  A'mghi  (plural, 
Imgh^dX  the  whole  of  these  free  and  degraded  tribes  together  are  better  designated 
by  the  general  term,  the  "red  people,"  "I'dinet-n-sh^ggam^n,"  for  which  there 
is  another  still  more  general  term,  viz.,  "TLshor^n." 
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The  whole  group  of  these  sonthwesterlj  Tawimk  is  now  generallj  designated  bj 
the  name  of  Awehmmid,  WeUmixiid,  or  Awelfmmiden,  the  dominating  tribe  whofc 
supremacy  is  acknowledged  in  some  way  or  other  by  the  remainder;  and  in  that 
respect  even  the  Tadem^ket  arc  included  among  the  Awelfmmiden ;  but  the  real 
stock  of  the  Awelimmiden  is  very  small.  The  whole  group,  therefore,  in  oppori- 
tion,  I  think,  to  the  name  ^*  Iregen^ten,"  denoting  the  mixed  group  of  tribes  dwelJ- 
ing  S.  of  the  Niger,  is  called  ^^Tegesasemt." 

The  original  group  of  the  Aweh'mmiden  (*'Ulmdn"  is  the  way  the  name  is  ex- 
pressed in  Tefinagh)  are  certainly  identical  with  the  Lamta  (the  t  being  a  hard  t, 
which  is  continually  confounded 'with  the  d),  the  name  signifying  probably  '*tbe 
children  of  Lamta,"  or  rather  ^^Limmid;"  or  the  name  may  originally  be  an  ad- 
jective. They  dwelt  formerly  in  Igidi  near  the  Welid  Del^m,  a  Moorish  tribe 
which  has  received  a  great  many  Berber  elements,  till  they  emigrated  to  A'derar, 
the  country  N.E.  of  Gogd,  from  whence,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Chronological  Ta- 
bles appended  to  this  volume  (p.  657),  under  the  command  of  Karid^ne,  son  of 
Shwash,  or  rather  Ab^  they  drove  out  the  Tademdkket,  at  that  period  the  ruling 
tribe  of  this  whole  region.  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  most  common  camping-groonds 
in  A'derar :  Am^in,  'Araba,  Tin-dan(n,  Yilnhan  or  Gifnhan,  E*  Silk  (the  last  two 
were  formerly  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns),  Ijenshfshen,  A'zel  adhlEr,  Kidal,  re- 
garded often  as  a  separate  district,  Endeshedait,  Taghelib,  Marret,  TaliOnt,  Tadak- 
ket,  Asway,  AnemeUen,  Ansittefen,  Asherobbak,  Tinzilwaten,  TiQemart,  El^vi, 
Doh^ndal,  Tinajdla,  Enrar,  Ejirak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelliit,  Dafalliana,  En^Uaia. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Awelimmiden  is  said  to  have  been  named  Siggene,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Himyltr.*^ 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  group,  asstgniog 
the  first  place  to  those  who  belong  to  the  original  stock : 

The  K^-ekimm^t,  the  royal  section,  or  the  K^-amandkalen,  separated,  as  it 
would  seem,  into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  called  afker  Fatfta,  and  the 
other,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  after  Ulcsem  or  Olcasem,  the  son  of  (ig)  Imma,  al- 
though U'ksem  was  the  father  of  Fatfta.  The  present  ruler  of  the  tribe,  and  thus 
the  lord  of  this  whole  group,  is  Alkilttabu,  properly  " Kilttub-e'-din,"  "Pillar  cf 
the  Faith,"  a  brother  of  the  late  and  well-known  chief  £*  Nibegha,  son  of  Kawa; 
and  besides  him  there  is  Th^kkefi,  the  son  of  E*  N^Sbegha,  and  I^giwi  or  £1  A'gwi, 
between  whom  and  the  ruling  family  there  seems  to  be  some  little  rivalry. 

Targhay-tamiit  (the  "u"  is  not  generally  expressed  in  TefifnaghX  with  the  chief 
Inlehit  or  Lehat,  who  likewise  rules  the  tribe  of  the  Tesgdgamet.  Sometimes,  aho, 
Leg^wi  is  regarded  as  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  Targhay-tamilt  are  subdivided  into 
the  sections  of  the  Kdl-eg^uk,  the  Ikar^rayen,  the  Ihiawen,  the  Iberekiten,  the 
Idammiin,  the  I'segran,  the  K^-tabdnnan,  the  Isheg&tan  or  Ish^ggattan,  the  Tk- 
hdrkheen,  the  E^-kabay. 

Tahabanit  or  Tahabantften  with  the  chief  KiseL  They  are  subdivided  into  the 
Tahabandt  ikiSwelen,  T.  ish^ggam^n,  Ibatanaten  (a  name  which  might  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  which  at  present  lives  among  the  degraded 
tribes  of  the  A'zkar  (see  voL  i.,  p.  202),  originally  belonged  to  this  tribe,  a  state  of 
things  which  is  not  at  all  impossible),  Khorimmiden,  Tarad^gha,  TamiKgfda.t 

Ikhdrmeten,^  with  the  chiefs  Intag^zzut  and  Ertinre. 

I'fogas,  a  section  of  that  widely-scattered  tribe  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
repeatedly.  As  far  as  they  live  with  the  Awelimmiden,  they  are  governed  by  the 
chiefs  Innitayen,  A'msadilwa,  Itk^  and  Elr^lmu,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections :  Kd-teb^hart,  E^l-iUhogal,  Iluir&ayeii,  Ibedd^dawen,  Ifab^cawen, 
Teg^tik,  K^-t^atait,  K^-lbeghalt. 

Tin-eger-^gedesh,  with  the  chief  Kaulen,  subdivided  as  follows :  Tkam^nayen, 
E€l-takiSbut,  Telghisem,  K^-tikken^wen,  Tarfo^eg^n,  E^-torf^n. 

Edl-tegiUlet,  with  the  chi(«f  Mokaile. 

E^-helwat,  or  I'd  el  Mashil,  with  the  chief  W^. 

Sherffen,  subdivided  into  the  following  sections :  K^-temikkereC,  Ih^wan-AHeii, 


*  Compaie  the  •oeoant  of  Al)&  'Omiir  E^bn  'Abd  el  Ber  in  Elm  KtaAld6ii  (timd.  par  ] 
de  Slane,  yol.  L,  p.  1T4).  SSggencL  who  by  my  informants  Is  stated  to  be  the  sneesitx'  of  Lamt,  msy 
soem  to  be  identical  with  Asnag,  the  ancestor  of  the  Senhi^a,  or  Zenigfaa,  with  whom  the  Awelim< 
miden  are  intimately  related. 

t  I  will  here  obsenre  that  most  of  the  vowels  which  I  have  to  dlstingnish  by  an  aooaat,  m  allow- 
ing the  way  of  pronoandng  the  name,  are  not  at  all  expressed  in  Tefinagti. 

t  The  name  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Khorimmeden. 
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K€l-ran$r,  Kdl-n-ker^mm&r,  K^-abluiafdgal,  E^-tab&riat,  K^-aribbo,  E^-fi^rian, 
Kel-tefelliant,  Kel-inrawe,  Kel-gok^n. 

Edarragagen,  with  the  chief  Tawil.  l^darragigen  wnf  (or  w^n)  sh^erotn^n, 
identical  with  sh^ggarnen,  Ed.  waf  jezzoUn. 

Ekarrabasa,  subdivided  as  follows:  K^-tikken^wen  (^fferent  from  the  above- 
mentioned  tribe  of  the  same  name)  with  Aibasu  ig  (the  Mi  of )  Ranni ;  K^-egees, 
with  Lawis  ig  Hawe<Tawat;  Tezgdgamet,  with  the  chief  Hamma-Hamma. 

K^-gasse,  with  Hamma. 

Kel-n-ejiud,  with  Sfnnefel  in  A'riUnda. 

Targagasset  or  Tageggesiit,  with  the  chief  EUi^,  yery  ill-famed  as  highway 
robbers. 

Ib^ghawen,  with  the  chief  Ad^kara. 

£n£tafan,  in  ancient  times  a  most  powerful  and  celebrated  tribe,  from  whom  Has- 
san  ben  A^kil,  the  forefather  of  the  UdiSya,  sprung,  but  at  present  reduced  and  set- 
tled on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  where  I  have  described  them  (see  p.  525). 
Their  chiefs  are  'Omar  and  Mohammed  el  A'mfn. 

Tarka,  a  small  fragment  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  perhaps  the  Tarika  of  Arab 
writers  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  196,  n*  t)*  at  present  settled  near  S£nder  on  the  Niger,  whore 
I  have  mentioned  them,  with  the  chief  Almuttu. 

Ishedh^nharen,  with  the  chief  Intesh&hen. 

Imelfggizen  (mentioned  by  me  on  my  route  along  the  Niger),  with  the  chiefs  Wa- 
rilkim  and  Ishawad^na. 

Ebaibaten. 

Igwadaren,  formerly,  when  they  were  settled  in  A^zawid,  a  still  more  powerful 
and  totally  independent  tribe,  with  the  chief  Alibbi  ben  Silem,  who,  just  at  the 
time  of  my  journey,  when  they  were  settled  near  Bamba,  attempted  to  regain  his 
independence  from  his  liege  lord.  This  tribe  is  subdivided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions :  K^-gdgi,  the  chief 's  tribe,  but  having,  besides  A'khbi,  another  chief  of  the 
name  of  Sad^tu,  hostile  to  the  former;  TarabaniSsa,  with  the  chiefs  T^ni  and 
Wdghdughu ;  Terf^ntik ;  K^-teb^nkorit,  with  the  chief  SaiU ;  K^-heUkan,  with 
the  chiefs  Sillekay,  'Ayilb,  Kn^ha,  and  Zobbi,  this  little  tribe  presenting  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  predatory  and  anarchical  character  of  these  nomadic  hordes ; 
Kel-tegharart,  with  the  chief  Khatem  (surnamed  or  nicknamed  by  the  Arabs  El 
Gherfe) ;  K^-tabdrit,  with  the  chief  Khebar  (another  section  of  this  tribe  living 
with  the  I'regeniten) ;  the  Iwarlighen  or  AuriCghen,  another  section  of  this  widely- 
scattered  tribe  which,  once  very  powerful,  has  now  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, with  the  chief  Ehazza. 

Among  the  Awelimmiden  live  also  the  Elie-n-Dabdsa,  or  E^e-n-EI^  with  the 
chiefs  Elakhte,  Mushtiba,  and  El  Mdtel^,  originally  a  section  of  the  Telam^des, 
a  tribe  of  the  Dinnik. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  degraded  tribes,  or  Imghdd,  of  the  AweHmmi- 
den  and  Igwadaren : 

Imedfdderen,  a  tribe  still  very  numerous,  and  not  quite  so  much  degraded  in  the 
social  life  of  these  regions  as  the  other  tribes,  possessing  even  a  good  many  horses, 
but  formerly  distinguished  by  their  power*  .as  well  as  by  their  learning.  It  was 
this  tribe,  together  with  the  Tdenin,  who  founded  the  first  settlement  at  the  place 
where,  in  course  of  time,  the  city  of  Timbilktn  arose.  Their  chiefe  are  B^le,  El  U's- 
sere,  and  Ehayiir. 

They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

Ed-gdsi,  the  most  warlike  section,  with  the  chief  El  Ehatfr,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  They  are  warlike,  and  maintain  especially  a  struggle  against 
the  Grovemor  of  Hombori.  E^-^he-n-sh^ggar^n,  E'debelle,  with  the  chief  Ddri, 
Tekaute,  Eel-sammi,  Iboghiliten,  Erannarissen,  Edl-ankft,  or  E^-n-k£t ;  Ilokan, 
a  tribe  the  name  of  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  town  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  by  El  Bekrf  (p.  179),  as  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eifgha  or  Eifkfi; 
E^-t^rdit,  Tibara-juwilt,  Idlrmaghen ;  Elie-ddkkaten,  Ebdnjiten ;  and,  finally,  a 
group  of  four  tribes,  which  collectively  bear  the  name  E^-r^res,  but  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  name,  Tafaj^jjat,  with  the  chief  Maijikma,  Ikawilaten,  with  Ntagcl- 
lalet,  Ekart^ayen,  with  Ntarede,  and,  finally,  A'rkaten. 

Aur^hen  (written  Urgh),  the  larger  portion  of  this  once  predominant  and  widely 
scattered,  but  now  degraded  tribe,  portions  of  which  we  have  already  met  with  else- 

«  To  the  Imediddenn  belonged  Eos^lete,  the  warrior  who  slew  'UKba  el  M6sti0^  the  grest  Mo- 
hammedan hero  In  the  history  gf  the  oonqueat  of  Africa. 
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where.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  sectioiis  of  white  and  Uack  Anrigiieii,  or 
Aur^ghen-emdllulen  and  Aorighen-isattafn^n. 

Auragh-AurigheD,  or  UraghrlKghen,  with  the  chief  Ofadi 

Tameltiitak.* 

Imicha,  with  the  chiefihKamuwen  and  Ehamb^a. 

Imezghersen,  with  Snffliteg^  and  Amiist. 

K^-go68e.  K^-tentfri. 

Ilieddn.  K^-n-esh^nb. 

I^mraran.  K^->teg&waa. 

Mdkaldn>ka]^n,  or  Imek^kalen,  with  the  chief  Sididi. 

E^-wan,  with  the  chief  S£di  Mohammed  ig  Ehide. 

Ishemmaten. 

Ibnkorajen,  originally  a  section  of  the  Dinnik. 

E^-iilli,  the  tribe  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my  journal  as  my  chief  proteeton 
daring  my  stay  in  TimbiXktn,  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  E€l>efeUe,  with 
the  chief  £'  Shogl,  and  the  Ed-id^,  with  Sh^ri. 

Tefarten.  E^-gh^nnesben. 

Imassej^nberen.  Gone. 

Bdru.  E^-fdaL 

Eghashomen.  DiSgfamaten. 

Ijfndwejan.  Tltbaknnt. 

Ikeber^dan.  Mesk^nderen. 

Iddshan  or  Iloshan.  Hawe>n-adagh  or  Haye-ladagh. 

UdiUen.  Iderak  (?  the  same  with  Id-anraghX 

Ea-ghennesh.  JHiid. 

Ees^aten  or  ElkasAaten.  Iletfoiaten. 

Id-aoragh  (written  Diirgh).  E^-t€firw^n. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  of  Anfslimen  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribei 
given  to  learning  and  religions  devotion,  among  the  group  of  die  AweKmmideo. 

Shemman-A'mmas,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  ig  ItAke,  once  the  Aman<ft:aleii 
or  Snltan  tribe,  in  the  town  of  Silk.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  sectiooB: 
Ikarbagenen,  Iwirwaren,  E^-n-tashdait  or  E^-tibbele,  E^-amdelKa  or  Alid 
E'shelmit,  subdivided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  El  Wankflle  and  £1  ErnfOL 

Debakar,  called  in  Haosa  Bend  Sekki,  settled  in  Eidal. 

Dau  Sehak:  E^-ab^ULkut,  E^-azir,  EerzezlKwaten,  E^-b^jo,  Efl-tAido,  &- 
ferent  from  the  homonymous  section  of  the  I'gheMd,  Dogerftan,  Id^bbuten. 

I'denlln,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  hostile  to  the  Eunta,  who  made  use  of  the  aanst- 
ance  of  the  Igwl^aren  against  them.  The  I'denan  are  subdivided  into  the  fbUow- 
ing  clans :  Dinds^dakant,  I'den^  eheawen  Eidimmit,  E^-teshdray^n,  Izimmaleo, 
I'nheren,  Tajer^jit,  Imakdrda,  E^-ghali^  Iloshan. 

E^  e*  Sdk,  a  very  nqmerous  tribe  of  a  peculiar  stock,  00  called,  as  I  Imve  stated 
in  another  place,  from  the  important  town  of  Sdk,  probably  identical  with  the  ton 
called  Tadem^ka  by  £1  Bekil,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  inhabitants.  They  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  three  tribes,  which  are  referred  to  one  common  forefii- 
ther,  Tusuf,  a  native  <k  Teker^nnat :  these  are  the  E^^teker^nat,  who  are  eri> 
dently  called  from  the  town  Teker^nat  mentioned  above ;  the  E^-tenakae ;  and 
the  E'gedesh.  The  E^-teker^nnat  are  subdivided  into  the  E<n>teker(fnnat  iUwe- 
len,  the  E<n-teker^nnat  ish^ggam^n,  with  the  chief  Intakldset,  the  Dwas  Ejbnmik, 
and  the  Disem&hshil.  To  the  tribe  of  the  E'gedesh  belong  the  two  principal  chlefii 
of  the  E^  e'  Siik  at  the  present  time,  Ehoz^maten  and  Henna.  Then  there  are  the 
E^  e*  Sdk  wa*n-e'  St(k,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Bi£k  in  a  twefcid 
manner,  as  having  resided  in  that  place  longer  than  any  other  sectioo,  having  prob> 
ably  their  nomadic  encampments  on  the  site  of  the  town  after  its  destmctioB.  Then 
the  E^4>dgu,  with  Int^umt,  formerly  Id  Mesdd ;  the  E1  Saltfbu,  the  Eheiwcn 
Nakflln,  with  many  subdivisions ;  the  E^-gifnhan ;  the  E^>genshfshi :  the  Aliel 
Igfwish ;  the  Isharamiten,  to  whom  belongs  Najib;  the  Id  el  Hanefi  or  E^-esiku 
emb^ggan;  the  Ewufnhad^n,  with  rich  herds  of  cattle;  the  Ed-jeret ;  S^-adhar; 
Edl-tinhar€n ;  E^>t6ndibi;  E¥l-t€jerft;  the  E^-em^aus ;  E^-gabo;  EA-enuEaea. 


*  The  Utter  pert  of  theutme  eppcan  to  me  to  have  boom  oooaeetlon  with  flic  name  of  die  Beite 

jown  T6tdc  or  Taatpk,  , 
Bekri  (Rl  Bekri,  p.  183). 


town  T6tdc  orTaatek,  (_^/;,  fhym  wheneetbeaaltwaeeanledtoTadeffiatka  latbetlaieein 
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The  K^  e*  Siik  have  for  thenuielTes  two  tribes  of  Imgh^  the  Delettfye  and  the 
Ibokh^nnen. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  hirge  group  of  the  TademMet,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were 
settled  formerly  in  A'dertU',  round  the  town  called  after  them  Tadem^ka,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  bj  the  Awelimmiden  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen> 
tnry,  and  have  since  been  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Niger  from  Bamba  upward, 
regarding  as  the  limits  of  their  territory  Bimba  on  the  east,  Giindam  in  the  west, 
Bil-Jeb^a  in  the  north,  and  Bone  in  the  south.  As  I  have  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, eveiy  merchant  arriving  in  Bil<JebAa  from  the  north,  on  his  journey  to  Tim- 
bilktu,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  obliged  to  take  a  respectable  man  d  this  tribe  with 
him  for  his  protection.  The  Tadem^kket  made  another  attempt  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  under  their  chief  Rum^i,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  I  think,  and  were  for  a  time  successful,  but  were  then  hunted  down 
by  their  rivals,  and  were  obliged  for  a  certain  period  to  take  refuge  in  Bllmbara. 

The  Tadem^ket  are  divided  since  about  forty  vears  ago  into  two  great  groups, 
the  Ting^gef,  who  dwell  north  of  the  river,  and  the  I'regeniten,  whose  seats  are 
to  the  south  of  the  Niger.  I  first  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  constituting  t.he 
group  of  the  I'regen^ten,  who  are  said  to  have  received  this  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  mixed  character. 

Kdl-tejiwualet,  with  the  chiefs  Kendaye  and-Sifle. 

Kdl-tebdrit,  with  Khobar. 

Kdl-^e-n-sittefen,  **the  black  tent,"  or  tribe  called  h6gn  Ubi  by  the  Songhay, 
kh^me  el  kihela  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  chief  IngiSdi. 

K^-tamullUt,  with  the  chief  Saifl. 

Tejerbdkit,  with  Erm^tu. 

Aj^letlet.  / 

AbeUrlar  (AbeUghlagh  ?). 

K^-dejd 

Takdtakayen  dwell  among  the  Tregeniten,  but  belonged  originallv  to  the  Igwi- 
daren.     One  division,  or  kh^me,  of  the  E^-b^m  also  lives  among  the  I'regeniten. 

As  Imghad  of  the  Tregeniten  the  following  tribes  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 

The  Ehawen  A'darak,  in  several  subdivisions :  the  K^-efflle,  with  the  chiefs  Fe- 
r€fer^  A'den,  and  Mohammed  Eks^mena;  the  Kfl-id^r,  with  B^^  the  chief  men- 
tioned by  me  in  my  journal,  who  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Ehliwen-n-A'dagh ;  the  K^jia,  with  A'shelma;  the  K^-ddmberi,  with  Alaide;  the 
Kdl-t^nelak;  the  E€l-dfna;  the  Tazuwy-t^zuwy,  with  Elfodfyi ;  KelriEshar. 

Akdtef,  with  the  chief  Dalle,  with  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  H^elel  and  O'zgar. 

Ibiirzasen. 

Imitteshen. 

Imesrdrsen. 

Imak^kalen,  another  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  with  the  chief  Manzifki. 

E^-r^nmiat. 

Tarbdka. 

As  Anislimen  or  tolba  of  this  groups  the  following  tribes  became  known  to  me : 

Isakkamiren,  and  K^-sakkamiren,  the  latter  with  the  chief  £1  Kidhi  Agge  H^bn- 
meten,  both  these  tribes  being  evidently  fragments  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seghmira 
(however  the  name  may  be  spelled),  described  by  £1  Bekrf  and  other  Arab  geogra- 
phers as  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  round  about  Tadem^ka,  and 
occupying  a  district  of  many  days*  journey  in  extent ;  indeed,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  Tadem^kka  at  that  time  were  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  Segh- 
m£n.  The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  we  have  found  settled  at  the  present  time 
in  districts  much  farther  toward  the  north.  See  vol.  i.,  p.  606,  teq.  The  IbidtCke- 
len,  and  finally  a  group  of  three  tribes  which  originaUy  belonged  to  the  I^ghell^, 
namely,  the  Kel-t£ashit,  the  K^-kabaye,  and  the  K^  el  horma. 

The  Tin  g^regef  have  received  this  name  from  the  sandy  downs,  or  '*  elUb,"  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niger.  Their 
chief  is  A'wiSb,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned  in  my  Journal,  and  they  are,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out,  only  divided  into  five  sections :  Ting^regef  ^he-n-ta- 
mellelt,  or  those  of  the  white  tent ;  Ting^gef  ^he-n-takiCwelit,  or  those  of  the  black 
tent,  to  whom  belongs  A'w& ;  the  Eliemed,  En^a,  and  TelamMes. 

In  A  certain  loose  connection  with  this  group  are  the  I'ghell(d,  a  very  numerous 
tribe,  at  present  reduced  to  the  position  of  Anislimen,  who  are  spread  over  a  lai*ge 
tract  of  country,  but  are  especially  settled  in  the  district  Tagtfnet,  between  A'zaw^ 
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and  Timbilktu.  Here  thejhare  dag  the  deep  wells  which  diBtingiiish  that  district 
and  their  clans  into  which  thej  are  divided  are  therefore  mostly  desii^nated  from 
these  wells.  Their  chiefs  are  Mohammed  Alimed  ig  HawiUi,  £*  Tafaer,  and  Mo- 
hammed 'All.     The  following  is  a  list  of  their  namerons  subdivisions : 

Kdl-antsar,  Edl-n-wiwaten,  Kdl-n-Nokilnder,  K^-n-sher^a,  Kel-n-agdzen,  KA- 
n-bagsay,  K^-n-tushawen,  K^-n-w^irrosen,  Kel-n-ab^ehan,  K^-n>m'amifr,  KA-n- 
^razar,  K^-n-giba,  K^l-tintahon,  to  whom  belonged  the  learned  Sheikh  Sf d£  'AU  ia 
the  time  of  Baba  el  kebfr,  K^-t^neg  el  hay  or  Debdrid,  Kdl-n-netdk,  E^-n-tnoma- 
ren,  Kel-n>tintazalt,  K^-n-dshef,  K^-inneb,  K^-migiigelit  on  the  farthermost  weU 
of  Ta^et,  K^-n-narzafef,  K^-tinnddkan,  Eel>tinekawit,  Kel-n-t^hak,  Kd-hdr, 
to  whom  belongs  the  great  fitki  Taher,  K^-emaihdr,  K^-t^e,  K^-n-tabartLmit,  veiy 
rich  in  cattle,  Kel-takankelt,  K^l-tadrak,  Inetiben,  K^-tehdrogdn,  Ibidiikelen,  K^ 
taghashit,  K€l-elhorma,  K^l-kabay,  K^-sakkomlbren,  K^-tadar,  Kd-n-k6rem,  KeV 
t^rshaw^n,  K^l-t^ndetas,  E^-tinhellat^n,  E€l-insaid,  E^-eshinkay,  E^-n-tfbhmen, 
E^l-n-jaren,  Eel-n-iCyeren,  Ih^wan-ndr-eddf,  Terbilz,  E^-tegillit. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  most  easterly  gronp  of  the  Awelf  mmiden,  who,  in 
a  political  sense,  have  totally  separated  from  the  stock,  and  an  generally  allied  with 
the  E^-ger^.  These  are  the  Awelimmiden  wn^n  Bodhil,  or,  9a  they  are  general- 
ly called  along  the  Niger,  Dinnik,  whose  chief,  Milsa,  enjoys  great  celebri^.  The 
sections  into  which  this  tribe  is  subdivided  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn; 

I  will  conclude  this  short  notice  about  these  southwestern  Taw6'ek  by  stating,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  exposed  in' vol.  i.,  p.  194,  ei  seq.,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Imdshagh  are  represented  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Egypt  by  die 
fourth  human  race,  caUed  Tamh'u,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Temli,  and 
represented  as  of  very  light  color,  with  their  distinguishing  curl  on  the  right  ride  of 
the  head,  and  their  earrings,  for  the  Mashawash,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  Tamh'u,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  same  tribe  under  a  different  form 
of  name.  See  Brugsch  Geographische  Inschriften  Altiigyptiacher  Denkmiler,  il, 
p.  78,  et  seq.,  and  Plate  I. 
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APPENDIX  XIIL 

A  VOCAPULABY  OF  THE  TEMA'SDIGHT  OR  TA'RKI'YE,  SUCH  AS  SPOKKN  BT  THE 

AWEU'MMIDEN. 

A  8H0BT  PBOLEOOMBNA,  BT  PBOFE8SOB  NEWHAM. 

The  materials  accumulated  l^  Dr.  Barth,  enable  us  to  give  a  more  distinct  re- 
y  to  the  question,  What  relation  does  the  Temtfshight  (abbreviated  in  future  » 
'emght)  language  bear  to  the  idiom  of  the  Eabail  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  to  the 
Shilha  of  Morocco?  The  replies  hitherto  given  have  seemed  to  a  great  anthoritf, 
Uie  Baron  de  Slane,  premature,  and,  therefore,  arbitrary. 

I  will  try  to  write  as  one  recapitulating  facts,  so  far  as  I  can  discern  facta,  throw- 
ing the  remarks  under  separate  heads : 

1.  The  system  of  ProwHmt  in  the  Temght  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  the 
Eabiil  to  put  a  broad  separation  between  the  languages.  The  Baron  de  Slane  has 
already  given  a  valuable  table,  comparing  the  Pronominal  system  in  the  (so  called) 
Berber  tongues ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this.  Temght  does  not  differ 
more  decisively  from  EabiSn  in  this  respect  than  each  differs  from  Shilha,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  divers!^,  appear  obvious  and  dedsive  maris  of 
common  origin.    In  fact,  the  suffixed  pronouns  differ  but  little. 

2.  The  Nvmeralsj  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  supeneded  by  Arabic,  ate  fundamen- 
tally the  same  in  all. 

3.  So  far  as  Plural  nouns  can  be  formed  regularly  from  the  stngolar,  the  tvn 
languages  seem  to  observe  substantially  the  same  rules. 

4.  The  mode  of  Conjugating  the  principal  tense  of  the  Verb  has  no  greater  di- 
versity in  the  Temght  and  Ejabi^  than  that  found  between  mere  dialects  of  the 
same  language. 

The  modes  of  forming  the  Pruent  Tense  are  perhaps  imperfectly  nndentood  si 
yet  in  all  these  tongues. 

It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Eab^  that  a  Present  Tense  ia  formed  by  prefizmg 
adhiy  ays  or  of  to  the  principal  tense.  This  prefix  precedes  the  ptonominal  nait 
of  the  verb.     Similarly  in  the  Temght  we  have  ehear  ege  fulfilling  the  same  fime- 
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tion;  and  (especially  since  the  suffix  pronoun  of  the  Kab^,  ayi  or  al  (*^me"),  is 
-ahi  in  Barth)  this  ehe  seems  to  be  the  same  element  as  Kab^I  aifi. 

Adfu  (in  Kab.)  often  expresses  a  Fntnre  or  Subjnnctive  idea.  Tet  the  element 
ara  or  ere  is,  perhaps,  still  more  decidedly  fntnre.  I  have  found  this  element,  r,  in 
Barth,  though  rarely :  for  instance,  vhbok^  smoking ;  and  rabakayk,  I  smoke.  In 
Hanotean,  gh  takes  the  place  of  r — sounds  often  coiifonnded.  To  etymology  it  b 
of  interest  to  know  which  sound  is  here  more  correct  Ifgh,  then  we  are  thrown 
back  on  aghi  of  Kabtffl,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  ayi^  viz.,  **thi8."  Also 
the  element  ad  means  *^  this,"  fem.  aiU,  It  seems,  then,  that,  prefixed  to  a  tense, 
they  gire  the  idea  of  Now  or  Presently. 

Besides  these  external  affixes,  in  an  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Sfdi  Ibrahim's 
Narrative,  published  by  the  (London)  Asiatic  Society,  I  elicited  four  internal  meth- 
ods of  forming  the  Present  Tense  in  Kab^1,  viz.,  1.  by  reduplication  of  the  second 
radical ;  2.  by  prefixing  t  to  the  root  (with  the  sound  of  ts) ;  8.  by  prefixing  Q  to 
the  root  (sounded  t  on  the  lowlands,  but  English  th  in  the  highlands) ;  4.  transi- 
tive verbs,  formed  by  a  prefixed  to  the  root,  affix  <d  after  the  root,  or  sometimes 
change  the  last  vowel  to  d.  The  Temght,  with  which  Dr.  Barth*s  ear  was  famil- 
iarized, disowns  the  distinction  of  the  thick  t  (is)  from  the  common  t,  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  English  th.  We  can  not,  therefore  (at  least  at  present),  distinguish  in 
this  language  between  the  second  and  third  methods  just  recounted.  But  we  may 
positively  assert  that  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens  a  prevalent  mode  of  forming  the 
Present  Tense  is  by  prefixing  t  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  verb.  Thus :  aniyet^ 
ride  ve  (from  a  root  which  must  be  inay,  he  rode) ;  eiinne,  he  rides,  mounts ;  enfd 
(or  ekeni\  look  thou,  find  thou ;  inha,  I  have  found ;  but  tehinnen,  they  sec ;  aten- 
hegk,  I  find ;  «ana,  he  said,  he  spoke ;  neketenagh  tindrahen,  I  spake  peace ;  iwwen^ 
he  went  up ;  teunnagh,  I  climb  up ;  iJjcdr,  it  is  dried ;  itdgar,  it  is  drying  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  prefix  t  is  not  found,  but  where  t>r.  Barth,  not- 
withstanding, assigns  a  present  meaning,  I  am  sometimes  struck  with  a  broad  d, 
which  may  perhaps  denote  present  time,  as  in  the  fourth  method  of  the  Kab^ 
above  noted ;  but  the  materials  are  so  few  that  this  needs  confirmation.  For  ex- 
ample, ge4i8,  he  laughed ;  ddsagh,  I  laugh ;  ii^kel,  he  turned  or  returned ;  ekdlagh, 
I  come  back. 

5.  The  Noun  of  Action  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  a  f  prefixed,  and  becomes 
feminiae.  In  this  all  the  Berber  tongues  seem  to  differ  little  from  one  another,  or 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

6.  The  Transitive  Verb  is  formed  im  Temght,  as  in  Kabfbl,  by  prefixing  s  to  the 
root  Thus:  ari^d!,  washed ;  «ara<2(^A,  I  wash  (a  thing);  ddtn/^  a  freedman ;  sid- 
derfagk,  I  set  free ;  idanA^  he  went  in  company ;  tWov,  he  brought  together. 

7.  A  Passive  Verb,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  Niphal,  is  found  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  alike  in  Temght  and  in  Kabafl.  Thus,  from  Barth's  ihdyis^  he  is  wounded, 
comes  the  transitive  sabagasagh^  I  wound ;  and  from  this  again  a  passive,  ansabay- 
asen,  they  were  wounded.  Indeed,  also  war  ntbugis^  he  was  not  wounded ;  formed 
direct  from  the  primitive.  Barth  has  ekshe^  eat  thou;  kheri  inekshe,  *^tho  money 
is  spent ;"  probably,  inekshe^  is  eaten. 

8.  A  Reciprocal  Verb  or  a  Verbal  Adjective  is  formed  in  both  languages  by  pre- 
tixing  m  to  another  verbal  root  The  practical  use  of  this  is  comparable  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  Greek  Middle  Voice.  In  Kab^  it  seems  to  be  oftenest  Refiectivc, 
sometimes  Passive;  nor  otherwise  in  Temght.  From  gohagh,  he  seized,  comes 
timmihagh  (explained  by  Hanotean  as  the  Temght  for),  she  was  seized,  where  the 
m  is  Passive.  But  from  isitteg,  he  traded,  intisitteg,  he  exchanged;  fVom  idau^  he 
went  in  company  (uUii,  in  Hanotean),  amdi,  a  comrade ;  isharrag,  he  fetched  wa- 
ter, anuharrag,  a  water-carrier;  ikkel,  he  turned  (generally  neuter),  isokal,  he 
caused  to  return,  he  replaced ;  simiskai,  barter  thou  (cause  to  replace  mutualbj  f) ; 
nt,  weep^  sob  (Eablifl  root),  drw,  he  weeps  (Kab.),  immerauen,  (persons)  weeping  to- 
gether ;  trtoy,  it  was  joined ;  tmtrtoyen,  mixed ;  isken,  he  pointed,  showed ;  einsa- 
ken,  they  deliberate. 

In  fact  n  and  m  of  these  two  heads  appear  to  have  no  sharp  distinction.  They 
jupe  joined  in  Barth's  €memttng{h)a,  battle;  from  nugh,  fight  thou  (Kab.),  or  from 
engh,  kill  thou.    In  Sidi  Il>rah£m's  Shilha,  ernvfoghan,  they  fought  (for  emnaghanf), 

9.  Reduplicate  verbs  are  found  in  both  languages,  comparable  to  those  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  Thus  from  mghai,  it  leaks  (Barth),  [in  Kab.,  inghei,  it  gushed],  we 
have,  as  feminine,  torajt  tinghdlnaghel,  the  boat  lefflcs — yn.,  is  utterly  leaky.  Many 
reduplicate  verbs  occur  where  we  have  to  coiyectnre  the  primitive ;  as  in  etkiskeri- 
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vniiffh,  I  trot  my  hoifee ;  sheresherau,  work  the  pump-handle,  or  pull  the  cord  of  the 
weU-lever ;  imesharldrlaren  or  ereghaushcnteny  (the  water)  is  boiling. 

The  Temght  sometimes  repeats  the  third  radical,  as  in  Mcaraskj  to  tiD  die 
ground.  That  the  root  is  keresk  we  know,  since  this  is  the  sense  of  Kafaail  kera; 
and  Kab.  z  often  becomes  ah  in  Temght.  Ergash,  walk  thou;  and  yushityeaJk,  he 
took  a  ride.  From  anjur,  the  nose-bone  (anzer,  of  Kabafl),  by  repeating  the  secnod 
radical  cornea  akmshar,  nostrils ;  sJanshor^  to  clear  the  nose.  Evidently  reduplica- 
tion plays  a  large  part  in  these  languages.  It  sometimes  appears  to  excev;  as 
from  ishwaTj  he  begins  (izwer^  he  began,  Kab.);  sheskwaroffh,  I  begin. 

10.  The  Temght  heaps  formation  on  formation  to  an  extent  exceeding  what  ap- 
pears in  the  specimens  of  Kabail  which  I  have  met.  In  fact,  I  hare  often  had  to 
refer  to  KabiUl  or  to  Ghadamsi  for  the  roots  of  Barth's  verbs.  Thus  he  has  aottsft- 
Icuti,  look  about ;  a  double  formation  from  ishlam,  which  must  be  the  same  as  Gha- 
damsi izJern  (also  iUem\  he  saw;  esimmiktagh,  I  call  to  memoiy;  transitive  &vm 
the  Kab.  amekihi,  a  thought ;  from  root  iktha.  Out  of  Kil  (a  tribe,  people)  the 
Temght  develops  aUeely  empire ;  amanoktd,  ruler ;  temandhaUny  government. 

11.  The  Temght,  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens,  often  seems  to  degen- 
erate into  a  Negro  jabber.  When  the  pronoun  nominative  is  prefixed  to  the  veihi 
a  mere  crude  form  of  the  verb  may  seem  to  suffice,  just  as  though  in  Latin  one  wen 
to  say  ego  reg^  ille  reg,  instead  of  rego^  regit ;  and  for  the  third  person  the  element 
y  (for  ^*  he*')  is  often  dropped ;  as  amut^  he  died,  for  yanmt.  Also,  apparent! v  Cram 
the  influence  of  vulgar  Arabic,  we  find  the  first  person  plural  form  used  for  the  sat- 
gular;  as  Nek  noda(r\  I  fall  (ego  cadimus);  Nek  nutte/,  I  take  (ego  cepimus): 
sometimes  also  the  Arabic  form  of  the  second  person  singular  supplants  that  of 
Berber,  with  the  inconvenience  of  seeming  to  be  third  person  feminine. 

12.  In  Kabail  I  find  a  rather  rare  form  of  the  Passive  by  prefixing  ira  to  the 
root.  Thus  from  rebbi,  rear,  nourish  (Brosselard),  comes  itwarcdtba,  he  is  reared 
(Luke  iv.,  IG):  from  yurez,  he  chained;  iitdrez,  he  chains;  itwarzam,  they  are 
chained  (Luke  iv.,  lU) ;  though  here  w  may  seem  to  be  in  the  root:  isMen,  he  knew: 
itwcusen,  it  is  known  (Luke  vi.,  44);  ti  aisayaiaO,  sagka  attatUtMayalam  (Matthew 
vii.,  1),  is  intended  to  express,  **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;**  stiictly,  per- 
haps, Non  interrogate,  ne-forte  interrogemini  f  Sidi  Hilmed  often  uses  the  (Arabic?} 
verb  isayal,  he  asked,  for  he  judged.  Here  also  we  have  iUusayal,  he  is  judged, 
which  yields  uaaycd  or  wasayal  as  the  passive  root,  and  toa  as  the  passive  efement. 
Again,  imoaddar,  it  was  trodden  under  foot  (Luke  viii.,  5),  compared  with  atar,  the 
foot,  suggests  that  (dd  being  euphonic  for  double  tf)  n  and  wa  here  combine  for  a 
passive  idea.  I  have  recited  these  cases  because  the  form  is  rare,  and  might  seem 
doubtful.  Now  in  Barth,  besides  irnoy  he  exceeded,  surpassed,  conquered  (snpera- 
vit),  we  find  itwartMy  he  is  conquered,  which  denotes  a  like  passive  formation. 

13.  The  system  of  Prepositions  is  not  wholly  the  same  in  Temght  as  in  KabiiL 
Yet  thev  have  in  common  en  or  no,  of ;  s«-,  from  or  by ;  gkir,  apud  (i^onoaneed 
ror,  with  Barth) ;  Jel,  upon ;  ger,  between ;  dau,  under ;  g-,  in ;  degk  or  der,  at  or 
in  ?  </-,  an  untranslatable  prefix,  sometimes  meaning  with.  This  may  seem  the 
same  as  td^  d^  meaning  and.  Behind,  dory  in  Barth,  is  perhaps  a  contractioB  of 
Eaba£l  dajir,  Kab&Q.  axeaBy  toB,  fh>nt,  before,  is  db<  in  Barth,  seemingly  the  same 
element.    All  this  shows  a  very  cloee  relation  of  the  two  languages. 

14.  The  vocabularies,  with  very  great  likeness,  show  also  grave  diversities,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  regard  the  two  idioms  as  mere  dialeetM  <^  one  language.  Un- 
doubtedly a  stranger  is  liable  to  overrate  in  detail  the  significance  of  this,  and  un- 
duly to  assume  that  words  of  the  one  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  other.  Tlins,  when 
the  Tawarek  say  ishek  (De  Slane)  for  a  tree,  which  in  Kahifl  is  Oasfo,  easatta^  we 
are  struck  by  the  contrast.  Nevertheless,  in  Kab^,  is%  means  a  branch :  hence 
it  is  nearlv  as  our  colonists  say  bush  for  forest,  wood.  Barth  writes  ekUkk  for  i$kek^ 
which  stiU  more  obscures  the  relation.  But,  after  all  allowance,  it  remains  that 
the  two  languages  have  deviated  so  widely  from  their  original  that  their  identity  is 
only  an  etymological,  not  a  popular  fact.  If  Negro  words  be  duly  ^ected  from  the 
Temght,  and  intrusive  Arabic  from  the  KabiKil,  Shilha,  etc.,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  vocabularies  greatly  illustrate  one  another,  and  seem  adequate  to  reconstmct 
the  chief  material  of  the  old  Libyan  tongue.  Barth  has  the  high  merit,  to  na,  of 
giving  very  little  as  Temght  which  can  be  accounted  Arabic 

The  Arabic  words  which  do  enter  the  Temght  are  not  identical  with  thoee  of  tbe 
Kab^l,  not  even  in  religion.     Thus  prayer  in  Kabtffl  is  taztaUU  (finom  Anfaic 

) ;  but  in  Temght  'vmad,  from  Arabic  0^4^  ;  Confirmation  being  confoonded 
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with  Prater,  as  elsewhere  with  Baptism.  This  word  may  have  come  from  Chris^ 
tianity,  since  also  sin  in  Temght  and  Ghadimsi  is  bekkad  (once  ebctket  in  Barth) ; 
which  seems,  like  the  Welsh  peckod,  bechod,  to  be  the  Latin  peccata.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  in  Temght  the  root  ibekket,  he  crouched  or  knelt,  perhaps  primitively  .as 
a  religions  attitude.  (Hanoteau  has  ibekket  of  a  lion  crouching ;  and  Barth  gives 
cuibahet  for  *^sit  with  elbows  on  the  legs  againat  coldT)  In  this  connection  we 
may  note  that  the  Kab^il  name  of  God  is  Rabbi,  which  in  Arabic  is  "My  Lord;** 
but  in  Temght,  besides  A'manay,  it  is  Mesina  or  Mesinak,  which  Barth  takes  for 
"our  Messiah,**  a  Christian  importation. 

15.  The  prefix  am  before  a  substantive  means  in  KabiH  a  possessor.  At  least 
Hodgson  gives  many  illustrations  of  this.  I  do  not  know  that  it  distinctly  appears 
in  Barth,  though  there  are  words  thus  explicable ;  as  akuyye,  the  chase ;  aniahuyyen, 
a  sportsman.  But  the  Temght  has,  to  express  this  sense,  a  very  common  prefix, 
ilcL,  unknown  to  the  Eabafl,  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  • 

Thus  from  Ehen,  a  tent;  iHhai,  tented  (t.  e.  married).  It,  indeed,  seems  to  me 
that  this  prefix  has  the  wider  sense  of  changing  some  other  word  into  an  adjective, 
nearly  as  the  German  suffix  -4g,  Thus  from  door,  behind  (prep.),  comes  iladarOf 
(one  who  is?),  behind;  from  dot,  before,  Uadata  (one  who  is?),  in  front.  One 
may  even  suspect  that  ila  here  is  the  element  of  the  verb  "  to  be,'*  from  ilia,  he  was ; 
i&f  be  thou.  (Barth  also  has  ilcj  "here ;**  and  in  KaJbail  and  Shilha  elli  is  the  rel- 
ative "who,**  as  in  vulgar  Arabic.) 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Temght,  Shilha,  Ghad^Unsi,  Kab^,  etc, 
are  distinct  languages,  related  as  (we  will  say)  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  may  be  here  added  that  Dr.  Barth  unfortunately  has  not  been  able  (in  the 
rude  pronunciation  to  which  he  listened)  to  discriminate  t  from  t,  d  from  d,  k  from 
k,  z  from  s  (if  there  i&  any  ^),  while  ^A  was  perpetually  passing  into  g,  k,  or  r. 
It  appears  to  me  still  doubtful  how  many  consonants  there  are  in  Temght ;  whether 
there  is  any  Am,  and  whether  there  is  any  such  distinction  as  the  ts  and  th  of  the 
Kabdol.  If  we  knew  the  sounds  accurately,  certain  families  of  words  might  be  less 
confused  and  confusing. 

In  general,  the  pronunciation  of  words  presented  to  us  by  Dr.  Barth  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  Kabifl,  and  has  a  fuller  and  clearer  vocalization.  In  one  combi- 
nation, indeed,  the  KablEfl  is  the  softer,  and  it  may  deserve  attention :  it  is  the  En- 
glish tch  (written  ch  by  Barth)  for  which  he  has  ksh  or  tk.  Thus  the  Temght  ikshe, 
he  ate,  itkar,  it  is  full,  are  in  Kab^  ichche,  ichckur.  From  Arabic  khesken,  rough, 
the  Eab.  makes  iekchen,  he  is  ugly.    Again:  it  has  ichchak  and ichcham,  he  was  hot 

in  anger  (answering  to  Arabic  (^f  and  j|^v,  for  which  Barth  gives  the  harsher 

sound  itkar,  meaning,  perhaps,  itkagh  or  itkakh.  These  cases  are  of  interest,  as 
pointing  out  that  the  Temght  has  sometimes  an  older  form  of  the  word  than  that 
found  in  Arabic.  F.  W.  Newman. 


I,  nek. 

Thou,  ke,  kay ;  /em.  kam. 

jETtf,  enta.    She,  entadi. 

IFe,  nekenet  [nekenef;  ?] ;  fern,  nek^netet 
[nek^netet?]. 

Ye,  l^awenit  [kaweni^  ?] ;  /em.  kametet. 

TTiof,  entenet  [entene(?J;  /em.  ent^netet 
[entdnetet]. 

[iV^.JB*.— We,  ye,  they,  in  Tuareg 
[Temltshight]  are  given  by  De  Slane 
as  Nekrdd,  Kismd,JEntentd,  ^th  final  d^ 
and  by  Ben  Miisa  with  final  ^  or  ^.] 

Of  me,  mine,  eni,  ini,  ino,  in. 

Of  thee,  inek ;  /em.  inem. 

Of  him,  enis,  inis. 

Of  her,  tenis,  tinis. 

Qfiis,  inftnagh. 

0/you,  inftwen ;  /em.  inekmet. 

0/  them,  inSsan ;  /em,  inesnet. 


PBONOUNS,  ETC. 

I  have,  nek  ila  rori  (ego^  est  mihi). 
Thou  hcut,  ke  ila  rorik. 

(Jem.),  kamak  ila  rori»  (m.  ?). 

He  has,  enta  ila  roris,  etc. 
Myself,  imanin ;  by  myself  simani 

lyself,  imannek;  /em.  imannem. 
Himself,  herself,  imannis. 
Oursewes,  imannftnagh. 
Yoursdves,  inulnnawen;  /em.  imanekmet. 
Themsehes,  imannisen ;  /em.  imannesnet 
i7e  t^ent,  igSle,  yfgSle. 
Thou  wentestj  teg^let  [tegelet?]. 
Twenty  egClegh. 

They  went,  tig^en ;  /em,  tigelenet. 
Ye  went,  tigel^ ;  /em.  tigel^met. 
We  went,  negSle. 
There   is,  eha  [iha?=iga  of  Shilha]; 

ehan,  there  being. 
There  is  to  me,  ehay,  ehahi ;  /em,  ethahe. 
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There  is  to  thee,  ehik,  hik;  {there  being 

to  thee  t)  ehan-kay. 
Tliere  was^  ilia. 
J%ere  is,  yile. 
TTiere  once  was,  k&la  illo. 
One  (a  certain),  iyen. 
One  by  one,  iyen,  siyen. 
Alone,  iyente. 
Other  {alius),  iyet,  iyed. 
Other  {alter  f),  yednin,*  nid. 

[Compare  Arabic  root  eoffj,  whence 

ayedan.'] 
Some',  others,  iyed,  iyed. 
l^lone,  iyentnek.' 
Thou  (done,  iyentke. 
He  alone,  iyententa. 
We  alone,  iyent&nagh. 
Ye  ahne,  iyent^nawen ;  /em.  iyente  nek- 
met. 
They  alone,  iyente  nisen ;  /em.  iyente  nis- 

net. 
I  and  thou,  nek  id  ke. 

lAnd,  e.     See  126,  127,  and  130.] 
Or,  mer. 
BtU,   hun.      [In    apodosis,  JIunj   ecce] 

{Prodigal  Son.)] 
Yes,  iya. 

iVb,  kala!  kaUkala! 
This  thing,  adi  {masc.  f). 
This  {here)  thing,  tetid  {fern,  f). 
This  year,  teni,  teneda,  tenldagh 
Last  year,  tenindi. 
7\po  years  ago,  t^nendin. 
This,  that,  awa,  6  [/em,  ata?  i?]. 
[TKese,  those,  win ;  /em.  ch.  of  in  at  ?] 
This,  wadagh ;  /em,  tadagh. 
T^ese,  wuidagh ;  /em,  tidagh. 

idagh  [in  both  genders  and  fiiim^«], 

To 'day,   ashel   idagh;    to-night,   ehad 

idagh. 
This  is  he,  enta  dadagh. 
That  (ille),  waen  (iUa),  ten  [indagh?], 

tindagh. 
IThis  {neuterf  and  absoluU),  adi  (?)]. 
also,  tetid  and  tet,  ^.  f    Prodig. 

Son,  (te)6elsemastet,  tegimastet,  impo- 

snistis  ei  earn. 
3TW»  and  thai,  wnay  wnay. 
These  and  those,  wnin  wuin. 
Who,  wltich,  awa ;  pL  wui  (129). 
Whof  ennagh?  mamuB? 
Whoever,  awwa  (129). 
Whatever  is  there,  awway  iladihen  (126.) 

!  Those  ropes,  er^wijren  wadagh. 
What  trees  f  innagh  ehishkan. 
Which  they  twine,  wui  tellSmin. 
Whatr  ennagh  awen?  endagh?  endegh 

ma? 
What  isitr  nishin? 

[Num?  ntrom?  awagh,  perhaps,  66.] 
Why?  mefit?  mefel?  maa? 
When?  me? 
On  this  side,  siha,  sihabe. 


On  this  side,  *ilahen,  eladi. 

On  that  side,  ilasehen,  iiahini. 

Here,  ilc  {etidf  188). 

TTiere,  ilasehen,  iladihen  {disf  102> 

In  this  place,  iladiha  dagh.        ) 

In  what  place,  ennagh  cSagh?  ) 

Where  (is  it)  that,  endagh  dihan? 

—  endegh    diha?    (vw 


Sirov;) 
Where?  maege? 
Where,  diha,  ihe  {relaAoe  ado,) 

[Uterque  prceterUt,  qn6  prceterUt, 

Ei^tnset  ika,  diha  ika.] 
In  what  manner?  de  kawan  ent^?  [degfa 

awwan  entlig  ?] 
At  that  place,  dar  (gh?)  agelf  wadagh. 
[Every,  igen,  aigin?] 

[In    Shilha,    kraigen,   every;  Jem. 

kraiget.] 
Every  day,  ashel  igen. 
Then,  at  that  time,  yawen  asigan. 
At  every  time,  aigin  kala. 

[Kftla,  (une)  fou?=im/  of  Shilha, 

=tekalt  of  Kahin.] 
Once  upon  a  time  (there  being),  kaUyiOeL 
Never,  aigin  kala  war. 

atillen. 

Always,  harkuk  [har^tujirtf  fl. 
Formerly,  ehingam,  ahoja. 
Once,  aru,  ibbSda  (olim). 
Som^)ody,  mindam. 
Everybody,  eretOse  [each  of  two  f]. 

All  the  world,  mrret  eddynia. 

All  the  rivers,  eghirriwan  rorret 

All  of  us,  iket  dn&nagh. 

All  of  you,  iket  ^nftwen. 

All  of  it,  iket  enis. 

About,  nearly,  turdan  iket. 

Just,  exactly,  adiitet. 

Abe,  war.     (So  Kab.  ShiL) 

Nothing,  war-harret. 

Sometiing,  barret. 

Only,  ghas  (so  Shiiha),  war-har,  non  mri. 

But  only,  with  the  exc^fion  qf^  asal  (i^ 
Kab.), 

The  whole  tribe  has  been  extingmshed  milk 
the  exertion  qfa/ew  lads,  tansit  ikete- 
nis  t^mminde  asel  harret  iliadaiu 

Much,  egen ;  /em.  teget. 

Multitude,  egod  (129^  yegott 

'Quantity,  fg^de. 

Vumber,  eket] 


•  Initial  ila  Mrau  to  oonTuri  aa  adTeA  or  n^ 
sUntlve  Into  an  adJecUre,  Uke  GemaB  -ig  (mt 
illn,  he  wa«  1  yet  ilr,  here,  croflses  ns) ;  w  Mo* 
tent;  iUhen,  tented. 

t  AgeU  perhaps,  la  Kahi  ap*rf,  ara,  la  tia 
senae  of  side  or  direction.    Compare  arUa. 

X  In  ShUha,  7egK6t,  It  Is  abundant  or  snmir- 
oni.  In  Kab  W,  utahatt  la  the  eame.  Pe  ^"^ 
treata  the  latter  a«  the  'Arabic  yeakedd^  tnteadit, 
oonatrlnxit 
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How  often  f  merder  ifglda? 

Hmo  jnuck  t  ma  igSde  ? 

At  what  price  f  meder  ifgSda  ? 

How  many?  men  eket?   (=menesht  of 

Delaporte'B  Kah,) 
Too  much,  agoteni. 
Many  of  them,  awagot  daghsen. 
Most  of  them,  awagin  daghsen. 
[Soimwhat,  a  little,  in  Ghaddmsi,  eket.] 
A  few,  wafarur ;  pL  wafardren. 

awandurren  [andnrren,  a  little']. 

imadroini  [madruin,  B.  M.']. 

[Comparing  amdddaray,  younger  (am- 

daray  in  Ben  Milsa),  and  the  Kabail 

adi-us,  a  little  (of  it),  we  get  the  root, 

dri  or  dru,  for  littleness.] 
Very,  hullen.     [Ghad,,  hdla,  much;  ha- 

len,  many;  Hodgson's  KcA.,*  herla.] 
Little  bv  Utile,  sullen  sullen. 
Generally,  ordinarily,  enn&dir. 
[A  little,  giak.     See  146.] 
One  day,  saagodi. 
Hitherto,  har  egodi,  207  {tuque  ad  nunc), 

endi. 

Now,    egodi?    azaradar   [=azal    adagh 

(this  day  f),  amaradar  (this  time)]. 
Soon,  agodedak  [egodi  idagh]. 
Not  yet,  har  egodi  war. 

heregodi;  endi. 

\NuiRt  annef  hi.] 


{Atihuc  anne  pervenimus,  qtib  ibcanus  t ) 
Endi  hi  nussa^  diha  nikka  ?  ) 

[See   also    essi   in   G5,   below;    but 
neither  hi  nor  essi  in  this  sense  is  con- 
firmed. ] 
Before,  dat  (datai,  datak,  etc.),  [—Kab., 

zath.] 
Beltind,  dar  (dar  anagh,  etc.),  [=Kab,, 

daffir.] 
[  That  which  is]  in  front,  iladata. 
[  That  which  is]  behind,  iladara.     Darret, 

after  (prepos. ),  in  Prodlgai  Son. 
At,  d.     At  the  side,  d  edis. 

~J,  8. 

In,  der,  degh.     Into,  dag. 

Q/"  (partitive),  degh. 

Under,  dau,  eder  [=Kab.,  edan]. 

Down,  sedir  [=Bedau]. 

Inside,  anaigcsh  [from  egish]. 

Outside,  ag6me,  dag&ma  [from  egem]. 

Without,  gema. 

Between,  ger  [me  gerassen,  which  betwixt 

themf  i.  e.  which  of  the  twot]. 
For,  TOT  [ghur  of  Kab,], 
Upon,  felie,  safelle,  fel. 

ser  ?  189. 

Orcr,  ginnSgis,  ginnfigish  [ginnfige,  U7) 

From  Kab,,  ennig. 
Around,  terlaite  (after  noun). 
Until,  har  [Kab,,  ar.]. 


VERBS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  CONNECTION. 

WITH  NOTES  BY  PROFESSOR  NEWMAB. 


1.  Wuegh,  /  was  bdm. 

Where  wast  thou  bomt  Endegh  akal  wa- 
dagh  wuit  ?  ( What  land  that  thou-wast- 
bornf) 

2.  The  woman  is  bearing  {pregnant),  tem- 
mat  tdren. 

3.  The  woman  gives  suck,  temmat  teze- 
dut  [tesetut]. 

He  sttcks  the  breast,  itatet  [itatct]. 

4.  J7ie  woman  suckles  her  child,  temmat 
tesiCnkas  roris. 

He  sucks,  inakas. 

5.  /  am  alive,  edargh. 

He  is  alive,  idar.     (So  Kab,) 
G.   The  boy  is  ripe  {of  age),  aliad  awad. 
The  girl  is  ripe  (of  age),  taliad  tawad, 
Ripeness  of  age,  tagat.    An  adult,  ama- 
wad. 
7.   The  girl  has  a  fuu  bosom,  taliad  tis- 
taurat. 


He  has  grown  old,  iwashar. 
I  grow  old,  washaragh. 

9.  He  died,  is  dead,  amut.     (So  Kab.) 

10.  Look!  enhi! 

I  have  not  found,  war  enhegh. 

Have  you  found  my  knife  f  ab^sar  eni 
tenhet? 

We  have  found  him,  menhet.  (Prod, 
Son,) 

We  have  again  found  him  (we  have  re- 
peated the  finding),  nolis  tah&nait. 
(Prod.  Son.) 

I  see,  at^nhegh. 

Sight,  ahftnaj. 

They  see  not,  war  tehinnen. 

Nobody  sees  anything,  war  ihinne  wa- 
dem  narret. 

I  saw  nothing,  war  inhcgh  harret. 

11.  /  look  at  with  attention,  esagftdagh. 
Look  before  you,  sager^he  datak. 


*  The  commoner  Eabu  kkiraUa,  many,  much, 
is  explmined  by  Broenelard  as  a  rellgioiu  extrav- 
agance, Khdr  Allah,  God  is  good.  Perhaps  he 
has  proof  that  I  do  not  know  :  else  it  might  seem 


8.  In  Ghad^msl,  €sdr^  old. 
10.  BenMusaof  GhadiuDe» gives  i^en,  he  saw; 
uiM>  yiwM.  uMib  X  uu  uuii  K^uw  .  ciotj  lb  luiBUb  wKxui  and  ehini,  look!  as  Tuareg  (Femght).     Eheni 
to  be  a  mere  development  of  herla ^  or  compound- and  enehi^  according  to  Barth,  are  transpositions 
ed  anomalously  of  IMrhdla,  "good  many.**  'ad  libitum;  also  tuH>  meanings,  see  and  find,  ap- 

1.  Yiwti,  he  was  bom?    In  fehilha,  j/u,  a  son.  I  pear. 

9.  Arau,  fbttfipring,  Kab.  11.  Kab.  isatf^  he  looked  at;  iwled,  he  observed. 

3.  YemVet,,  she  gave  suck,  Kab. ;  from  f'«f,  h^^Atijadan  is  for  aMrjadan  (partic),  attending, 
sucked  the  teat.  *  [Efxtqrah  \&  a  compound  verb,  f^om  iaag,  he  look- 

^  Boot  inkas  t  he  sacked.  led,  and  irah,  he  loved. 
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/  look  at  with  plecuure,  esagrfthagh. 

/  listen  [to  thee]^  nek  asijad&nak. 

[  You]  do  not  listen  [to  us'\,  war  hanagh 
tcsjadet. 

/  looked  around,  asanishlftmagh. 

Let  us  look  around,  sanishlamftnagh. 
12.  I  feel  unth  my  hand,  t^dishragh. 

Feeling  (subst.),  tedisha. 
18.  I  smell,  insarghagh. 

Let  me  smell  {snuff'  at),  disaraghagh. 

/  take  a  snuff ,  sarftghagh. 

14.  I  taste,  etalaghagh. 
Taste  (subst.),  talagh. 

15.  /  have  eaten,  ikshegh. 
Give  me  {what)  I-may-^at,  ikfahi  awwa- 

kshegh. 

16.  /  am  Iwngry,  ilozagh. 

17.  /  have  enough,  iyuwanagh.    (So  Kab,) 
We  have  enough,  naiwen. 
Thou  hast  enough,  tiyiiwanat 

18.  I  drink,  aswegh. 
Brink!  asu  !     {So  Kab,) 
Give  me  to  drink,  ikfahi  deswagh. 
IWe give  t/ou],  nikfek. 

19.  Thou  gobhkst,  no  stopping!  ke  ten- 
s^at  war  dfkk€ra. 

20.  Hunger  kiUs  me  [smites  met],  in^UL&he 
las. 

I  kill  you,  nek  inrekaj  [inghekay]. 

21.  ITiirst  overpowers  me,  inrahi  fat  [fad] 
[or,  inghahi,  kills  me], 

22.  I  perspire,  orafagh. 
Perspiration  (subst.),  fmselha. 
The  water-carriers  sweat,  imsharrSgen 

ims^heAoa  [{there  is)  sweat  to  them]. 

23.  Smoking,  ubbok. 

/  smoke  the  pipe,  rabftkagh  eben. 
,  sasagh  ebSni  (/  drink  my  pipe), 

24.  I  say,  ennegh.     (So  Kab.) 

You  told  me,  tenahit,  [she  told  it  to  mef] 
Tell  him,  annas. 

25.  Utterance,  asdkel  [asdkel?]. 
I  answer,  asdk&lagh  el  jawab. 
Answer  me,  sokalahe  el  jawab. 


Sanishlam,  frequentative  from  root  shcUam, 
which  in  Ben  Mdaa'i  Ghad&msi  is  islem,  and  also 
pettem. 

12.  Je««A,hefeIt? 

13.  laaregh,  he  Bmella  (Temght  of  R  M.).  If 
thiB  is  a  cauBatire  form,  it  implies  a  root,  iregh, 
it  has  a  smell ;  =  Arabic  rlhh.  But  it  must  not 
be  too  easily  identified  with  irgha,  it  burned. 

14.  Yalerjh,  he  tasted;  so  Ben  Musa's  Tuareg 
(Temght). 

16u  Ehthe^  in  Kab.  becomes  eehehe, 

la  Ikfa  CArab.  it  sufficed]  is  ifka  of  Kab.  he 
gave.    See  93, 

90.  Elsewhere  Barth  has  inakktn,  they  beat 
(Kab.  has  nOgh,  fight  thou !  ewih,  kill  thou!  sep- 
arate verbs  )    IJeb.  AaJba  is  either  smite  or  slay. 

31.  Inra  (in  Shilha,  he  overpowers,  conquers) 
becomes  ima  (but  see  129)  in  Kab.,  and  unites 
the  senses  euptrat  and  suj)ertsL 

23.  The  present  tense  formed  by  initial  r  or  m 
is  rare  in  Barth,  common  in  Kabdil  and  Shilha. 

26.  laolpal,  causative,  from  ikkal,  he  turned 

Seuter).    Aaokel,  utterance,  Is  like  reddere  vocet 
r  edere. 


Bestore  to  me  my  camel,  sokalahi  <me- 
nis  enf. 

I  restore  to  you  your  thing,  stSk&lagh  bar- 
ret enak. 

They  make  them  go  back,  isokal^n-ten. 

He  did  not  return  my  salute,  war  hay  iko- 
kal  essftlam. 

/  replace  the  «u7ord,es6ka]agh  takOba. 

The  copying  {of  a  book),  as&kjal. 

Shut  the  door,  sokel  tefalwat. 

/   shut    the  door,   sok&lagh    tefalwaL 
[Properly,  turn  the  door,} 
26.  He  does  not  speak  distinctly,  ital  elh 
enis  [he  has  wrcpi  {or  involved)  kit 
tongue}. 

He  rattles  [stammers?},  enta  ahedendac 

She  rattles  [stammers?},  tehadendao. 
7.   Thou  ta&est  much,  ke  hek  takalt. 

I  prattle,  nek  et-hahe  takalt. 

28.  /  want  to  whisper,  erhegh  aaimmetik- 
tlkagh. 

29.  /  am  eloquent,  oradagh. 
Eloquence,  erkod  [eghiOd?]. 
A  speech,  megg^red. 

He  is  eloquent,  israd  elis  enis  [he  made- 
eloquent  his  tongue}, 
I  praise^  egeriddagh. 
He  harangues  them,  imeggGred  dassea. 

30.  I  inquire,  csistftnagh. 

Ask  him  the  news,  sistent  fel  isftlen. 
(Ar.  saal,  he  asked,) 

31.  Seek  thou,  nnmagh  [£06.  unag]. 
He  sought  for,  yummagh,  je«uniniagL 
/  seek  your  athrice,  nek  sninmaghekay 

tan)iad. 

32.  tr  ire  us  advice,  ager  tanhi(d  ?). 
/  advise  you,  egeraJuiy  tanhibd. 
Advice,  tanhad. 

,  takshit  [secrecy}. 

I  uU  you  this  secretly,  inneguak  awi- 
dagh  istakshit. 

We  confer  between  ourselves,  neger  tan- 
had  gerenagh. 

You  must  not  repeat  it  to  any  one,  war 
tfntennit  {or  war  tisellit)  awadem. 

33.  IwiU,  lUke,  irhegh. 


26.  Z>m<ia9i,  or  (entan,  to  ring  oriBttte,  is  fiah. 
and  Anb.,  and  Lat,  fmtno. 

27.  l^akaU  is  peihaps  formed  from  Axafak. 
Aunt  (VOX),  for  JruL  is  the  Kab^ 

28.  Root  MJMI; ;  the  mis  redproeal,  and  fCM»- 

2B.  Perhaps  frx>m  Arabic,  ghered,  he  warbM, 
the  guttural  snifering  obliteration. 

32.  Oer,  throw,  cast,  in  Kabu  and  Tengbt 
.Y<j^  tonAJd,  we  cast  advioei  In  the  fcnns  s««t- 
nuujhekay  (81),  egerakay  (99),  irkeUy  (»),  9*" 
fekf  (35),  we  see  that  the  Tawi'rek  use  the  awn- 
inative  katf  or  kc  for  (thee)  the  accusative  altars 
verb  [reserving  the  KabAll  mOx  oi:  for  the  ismt 
(tibi)  T],  and  the  final  gA  of  the  let  pL  is  ahsortfd 
by  k.    Thus,  irh  kay = erh^^ghkay. 

83.  Irha  in  Ghad.  is  i/ruif,  in  KaU  ii  fca 
The  word  is  evidenUy  the  Berber  cAreiative  of 
Arab,  ifrahh,  he  rpj<^oed ;  which  the  KaMU  dis- 
lect  usee  side  by  side  with  tni. 
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/  Hke,  love  you,  irhekaj. 
/  like  not,  wilr  terhagh  [or,  wur-t-er 
hagh,  IHke  him  not?]. 

84.  lean,  eddbegh,  dobegh. 

85.  We  surpass  him,  nufe-t.    [So  in  Skil- 
Aa.] 

This  man  surpasses  you,  halis  wadagh 
yufeke. 
ft  is  better  than,  jufa. 

86.  It  is  useful,  yinfa.     [Arab,  yinf' a.] 
,  ahitenfa. 

It  is  gone,  finished,  yimmedi 
It  is  enough,  yiSggeda. 
It  is  suitable,  [initilegi?]. 
It  is  impossibk,  awar  initiiegi. 
TTiere  is,  vile. 
37.  What  shall  I  dot  mAd3kneg\x? 
lie  who  makes  shoes,  wa  yekarmen  ibils- 
began. 

We  did  it,  neknit. 
It  may  be,  imdkan  {is  feasible). 

88.  The  stars  shine  forth,  itftren  iknan 
ebarbar. 

This  day  is  very  fine,  ashel  idagh  ikna 
t&hel  dSje. 
It  is  wonderful,  takonit. 

89.  /  have  done  for  thee,  eg^aghak. 
/  have  committed  sin,  eg^gh  €bttket. 
They  have  formed  a  line,  ^gen  ftfod. 
/  do  {have  donef],  iggegh. 
/mend  a  rent,  tagagh  tikist. 
Make  for  me  a  pretty  song,  egahi  anaya 

ihOsken.     [Prod,  Son,  abas  nigge,  ut 

eifaciamtis.l 

Thou  hast  done  wrong,  teget  tellSbist. 
/  have  done  (a  good  thing)  for  you,  ta- 

gaghak. 
Thou  hast  done  me  a  wrong,  tagaihi  tel- 

iSbist:  [she  htu  done  mef], 
ShaUIfaBten  the  horse  f  agyagh  ais? 

[ShaU  I  do  the  horsef]    See  186. 
Ye  have  put  this  for  me,  tegimahi  tetid. 

40.  Do  not  do  this,  kissinadi? 
A  good  thing,  barret  ulagen. 

41.  Stand  up!  ebde  [eoKab.  aad  Arab,], 
I  halt,  stcmd  still,  ebdCdagh. 

Hise!  enker  [so  jShilha], 

I  rise,  enkSragh. 

A  rising,  tennakrat 

Sit  down,  akim  [agim,  aghim,  Kab.'\. 


84  MSb  (he  fa  able)  must  be  Inferred.  Hence, 
ftUo,  adflbrlb^  expert,  pL  iddMben;  mnd  a  new 
verb,  iMbab^  be  la  expert. 

ST.  Km,  do  tbou  I  fac !   (Ben  Mii8a*s  Temgbt) 

88.  Ikna,  it  ibono?    Ihm,  be  made  f 

89.  Aj  (Mil)  ifl  Ghadinui  for  do  tboul     In 

Shilha,  iga,  faetnm  eit ;  in  Temgbt  it  fti  actire, 
egiL  Tbe  word  leema  to  be  lost  in  KabaU.  (See 
etagagk  and  ig  in  47.) 

40.  YuUigen,  good,  bandsome,  \a  participial; 
allied,  I  tblnk,  to  yuUhe,  it  suits,  it  is  like ;  in 
Kab.,  elAd,  be  tbou  good ;  with  Venture,  Uha,  he 
was  handsome  or  good. 

41.  In  Kab.  enker  becomes  ekker. 


I  sit  down,  remain,  ekemagh. 

We  have  remained  long,  nekkim  egen. 

Do  not  stay  !  nr  tl^kSme. 
42.  I  bow,  stoop,  edunkeagh. 

Lie  down!  gen  [so  Kab.]. 

He  lay  down,  igen. 

Cause  thy  camel  to  Ke!  siggen  amSnis. 

/  rest  mysel/',  inSegb. 

I  pass  the  night,  insegh.    [So  Kab.] 

I  lie  on  the  side,  insegh  s  alftrin. 
48.  Sitting  with  bent  legs,  tinekaraft. 

Sit  thou  with  bent  legs,  senekaraffet. 

[He  picketed  a  camel,  ikeraf  am6nis.] 

Sit  thou  with  elbows  on  knees,  asib&ket. 

Sittina  with  elbows  on  knees,  tasbikkit. 

Sit  Wee  Egyptian  statues,  asirterib&iin. 

44.  I  He  in  bent  form,  an^kimegb. 
I  lie  on  the  face,  abomb^agh. 

The  boat  is  capsized,  toraft  tebnmbay. 

/  upset  (a  boat),  snbnmb^agh. 

/  ue  outstretched,  ezar&gagh. 

[( The  head)  is  rested,  irammagh  ?] 

/  rest  the  head,  eser^maghagh. 

Bestino  the  head,  terimmeghet. 

45.  Wink  to  him  the  eye,  enr^ras  te{ ;  en- 
sSgas  tet. 

/  twist  t^  my  face,  asikaniagh  edym- 

m^ni. 

Blink  thou,  aunaronagh. 
Blinking,  tenironftghat. 
I  start  up  from  having  a  vision,  ^m&no- 

mawagb. 
/  shut  my  eyes,  and  have  a  vision,  eman- 

naagh. 

46.  /  am  sleepy,  tenedomagh. 
Idoze{d),  enuddemagh. 
Sleep,  etis,  ^dis  (^tis). 

He  is  asleep,  itas,  i4a8. 
/  want  to  sleep,  irhegh  ^dis. 
Sleep  is  upon  me,  ebaihe'^dis. 
/  dremtied,  ehorgeagb. 
A  dream,  t^borget. 

47.  /  start  t^  {from  a  dream),  iggedagh ; 
ebdrderit  [ebordegh-it?]. 

I  snore,  es^kbftregh. 

Snoring,  asakhadn. 

/  breathe,  esinfosagb. 

/  moibe  a  long  breath,  etagagh  infas 

makkoren. 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  arm-pits,  ig 

ifasenis  dag  tidardagh  enis. 

48.  Gofhou!  mus:  sfkel. 


Elsewhere,  edis,  side. 
I  aim,  1  point; 


42.  ^{ar<n,m7Bide? 
46.  Asikaniagh  perhaps 
as  asikken,  aindng  with  a  gun. 

46.  In  Kab.,  nuddam,  slumber,  and  i(e«,  sleep ; 
yitrga,  he  dreamed ;  terg'U,  a  dream ;  tergU  (or 
tergh'itr),9,ootil. 

47.  Iggedoffh  is,  I  flew  (214),  I  leaped.  Ii^fas 
is  probably  imported  firom  Arabic. 

48.  Mus,  move  thou.  For  in  Delaporte  I  find 
itemmusu,  s*agite ;  asemmusegh,  Je  remne.  In 
the  Prod.  Bon,  mus = Mmm,  to  name  or  calL  The 
root  8K-rg«H  seems  to  me  formed  from  rgsh.  So 
sh-krsh  from  JfcrsA ;  the  last  radical  being  prefixed. 
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I  go  [went  f  ],  egeldagh. 

[traveled t\  esdkalagh. 

A  traveler,  amasukal. 

I  walk,  ergashagh. 

Let  him  yo  !  dyit  errSgesh ! 

/  take  a  ride,  ushirgSshagh. 
49.  I  go  on  horseback,  egeMagh  najagh. 

He  rides,  etinne(y).  ' 

Mount  ye  !  annlyet ! 

Cattle  for  riding,  innemenniyen. 
60.  I  go  sporting,  egeMagh  ahuyye. 

A  sportsman,  amahayen  (plar.  ?). 

/  go  by  water,  esilkalagh  dar  eghirren 
£/  travel  by  the  river'], 
go  by  land,  elflagh  esalim;  perhaps, 
I  follow  by  the  shore  (cuarim  in  rocab., 
bnt  aRm  in  224). 

Following,  allien.     (105,  201.) 

Straight,  isellilet. 

Even,  fiat,  sclilen,  nesaueL 

Free,  alil. 

Freed,  nellil. 
CI.  I  come,  asagh. 

/arrive,  nssegh. 

,  watagh,  wadagh. 

We  are  arrived,  newa't. 

Come!  iyul   (TW.);  mellit.    (Awebn.) 

62.  We  went  [wepcused],  nikka.   * 
The  ball  passed  his  head,  tesawe  tdke 

eghaf  enis. 
/  wish  to  go,  irhegh  tikaut. 
J  flee,  shun,  cgewuatagh. 
He  fled,  igfiwat. 

63.  1  go  in,  enter,  egglshagh. 
Come  in  to  the  tent  I  eggish  ehen ! 
The  rain  enters  the  tent,  aman  &k&ran 

dar  ehen. 
He  vfent  up  and  down,  imgha. 
He  went  down,  imki  (in  209). 
I  go  about,  tamaghagh. 
-,  kelin  falannagh. 

64.  I  go  out  [went  out},  ebarberagh. 
The  stars  shine  out,  itftren  iknan  ebar- 

bar. 
The  moon  comes  out,  ayor  Ibarbar. 


/  come  out  of  the  boat,  tabtfriMungh  t»- 
raft. 
Set  them  loose  I  simbttra  I 

56.  Run!  hasten!  oshal,  figgedigdig,  ak- 
kSra  fedigdig. 

I  run,  oshftlagh,  oldkwaaldgh. 

ComB  back  \to  me]  quick!  kalahi  shik. 

/  return,  come  back,  ekalagh  [kalahi, 

ekalagh(?).    So  Kab.,  i^kil^  ke'tumed 

hhnself    See  25,  above].' 
Gome  near  !  ahaz ! 
I  approach,  ihCzagh. 
66.  Ue  started  early,  inshaya. 

You  start  early,  tinshayat,  (subst.)  Ua- 

shit. 
I  start  early,  ismargftregh. 
inshegh  semmut  isemmUt,  cold, 

fresh?]. 

Early  to-morrow,  ashikken  semmnt 
I  start  in  the  aflemoon,  ednegh,  (subst.) 

t^dait. 
I  wish  to  start  late,  erhegh  tiddit. 

57.  You  start  to-morrow  morning  from 
Timbuktu,  ke  tinshayat  ashikke  dag 
Timbutku. 

You  pass  the  heat  in  Kdbara,  tekelA  te 

KihartLten  [von  broil]. 
You  start  in  He  aftemoon^firom  KAara, 

ke  teduet  dag  te  KibariLten. 
You  lodge  in  Lenga,  temendagh  Lengt. 
We  pass  the  heat,  nikkCla  [we  broil]. 
Where  do  we  pass  the  heat  to-day  t  m- 

degh    dihau    dem^e    nikkel    ashei 

idagh. 

58.  We  lodge  for  the  night,  nemendagfa. 
I  pass  the  night  {I  rest),  insegh  (42). 
Where  {is  it)  that  we  shall  rest  this  nigitf 

endeg  dihkdihenneu  ehad  idagh  f  [read 
dinenntisf] 
69.  Thou  dost  not  keep  the  path,  war  to- 
herit.     [Qn.  from  Turco-Arab,,  dog- 
here,  strtughtf] 
I  lose  my  toay,  ebehahi  eberik. 


49.  Indjf^  he  ridea.  ii  the  root  saggeeted  by  the 
above,  and  ii  confirmed  by  amrUiy,  a  rider,  In 
DeUporte  and  Venture.  In  a  paaaage  of  Zwawa 
rKab&il)  in  De  Slane,  inig  aeeaa  to  me  to  mean 
he  rode.  Are  nuyagh  and  ettntuigh  two  forms  of 
the  present?  Or  ia  nayagh  I  rode?  In  68,  nt 
yaqhy  I  ride. 

61.  In  Kab.,  yUMi,  he  came ;  iUlph,  Vam  come. 
Here  aaaqh  and  unAqh  might  seem  different  in 
tense,    funoat,  in  Kab.,  he  approached. 

60.  Ikka,  he  pasaed,  he  went;  Kab.  and  Phil. : 
ar]gh  daktu.h,  I  wish  to  go,  Temght  of  Ben  Miiaa. 

&.  Bskdran,  in  Kab.,  *^  doing,"  faciens.  Jma- 
gtio,  he  we^t  vp  (Kab.) ;  he  went  doum  (Ken  M6 
8a*8  Temght) ;  he  went  up  and  doum  (DeIaporte*8 
Shilha) :  and  here. 

64.  Harbor,  extra,  might  seem  a  formatire  from 
Azmb.  barra ;  but  (he  native  root  is  ebru  in  KabMl, 
which  exists  side  by  side  with  barra.  There  is 
Am,  dimidt,  rppudiavit;  itubran,  repudium 
aimti,manumiiisio;  tnnaftro.emisit'Cn;  sinabra, 
perhaps  the  same  as  shnbara  above. 


66.  Oshal  la  Usal  of  Kab.,  eovrelafclTe  to*ipi(  ef 
Arabic  L^Jkuttoi  Is  like  IsitM  (to  tiol)  of  inUe. 
for  which  we  have  l;eUBel  in  Kabu  Shikiszik^ 
Kab. 

57.  Ikila  is  here  Ik'la,  Arable  kaltf,  he  trailed. 
Broeselet  givea  as  Kab.  eUu,  broil  thou;  peihaps 
a  root  common  to  both  languages.  JUttel  is  the 
imperative  for  Tnm  yooreelf.  In  fact,  to  tan 
and  to  roast  may  be  modifieatioos  of  ooe  root 

63.  Edag  or  edagk,  a  plaoe :  (tdeg  men,  ene 
place;  annagh  edakf  what  place T).  Daj^  beast 
with  yard  In  <;hadimsl,  which  =  Arsb.  "' 
/degh^  he  dwelt?  ilrhan  adedskkem  Boieba 
they  want  to  dwell  at  Doeefaango.)  To  Ibis  fwt 
I  am  dispoeed  to  refer  emenaagK  Xzdssfft,  be 
dwelt,  is  the  Kab4iL 

Shad^  night,  must  be  ehad.    It  is  ifoi  of  Gha- 


msi,  eghe-t  of  Wadreagb,  yfsri  of  Delaporta^  fM 
Humed,etc    TVgr^t  in  the  Tuareg  (Teagbtt  ef 

Hodgson.     The  root  Is  seen  in  Aiabi  (j^y^,  eb- 

ecura  fuit  noz. 

51.  Yoher,  he  has  kept  the  tnck?  Acrtt, 
road,  is  Temght  of  Ben  Kfisa :  in  Kab.  eMd,  la 
Arab,  derb. 
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He  has  lost  his  way,  ebeh&s  eberek  [/e- 
/eiSt  eum  vial, 

{ibdhej  it  misleads ;  ibehe,  it  misled?] 

False,  baho. 

Imw,  wambaho. 

Renowned,  anesbaho  [boasted  of  extrav- 
agantly t]. 

60.  He  has  found  his  way,  enta  iggSro 
abi&iT&ka. 

/  am  tired,  ildashagk. 

Weariness,  ilidish. 

/  am  yerj  tired,  ildashagh  htfUen  hill- 

len. 
My  bones  are  shattered,  nek  tatlUctftrau 

eghasiCniuni. 

61.  Exhaustion,  tem^nkit. 
I  repose,  ekemagh  dissuu. 
aiehagegh  fessagh. 

Let  us  repose  a  little,  nehaget  andurren. 

62.  I  ride  a  horse,  n^yagh  ais.     (49.) 
/  dismount,  ezobegh.     (66.) 
Dismount  ye,  zobet. 

/  make  the  camel  lie  down,  esiggftnaga 

amSnis. 
Make  thy  camel  lie,  siggen  am£iiis  innek 
/  drive  my  horse  on,  egedemmegh  ai'sin 

63.  I  go  fast,  ^gelcgh  shik. 

/  make  my  horse  trot,  eshisheriwnegh 

aisin. 
I  keep  back  my  \orse,  esamasftnagh  ai'sin. 
I  make  1dm  gallop,  etegeriwuegh  aisin. 
/  take  a  ride,  ushirgcshagh ;  adsammo- 

rcSmaragh. 

64.  /  will  go  into  a  boeU,  erhegh  ogish-n- 
tdraft  [/  desire  the  entering  of  a  boat^. 

I  entered  a  boat,  eglshagh  tor  aft. 

I  get  on  the  sand,  tar^s&nagh  tam^elt. 


We  have  got  on  the  sand,  nrannar-n- 
akal. 
I^disembark,  tabarb&ragh  tdraft. 

65.  Do  we  cross  in  a  boat?  nisgcr  is  to- 
raft. 

Or  have  we  to  go  on  foot  f  mer  essi  sid- 

arannanagh  ? 
/  cross  a  river,  isgeragh. 
I  ford  a  river,  nek  ycr  teawent. 
Take  my  horse  through  the  river,  kuletahi 

aiseni. 

66.  I  pass  a  town,  kayetinnagh. 

ShcUl  we  sk^  in  Kdbara,  or  pass  it? 

awak  nemendagh  o  KiCbaraten,  mcr 

nokaitenit  ? 
/  alight  {and  take  quarters)  at  the  /lousf. 

of  a  certain  man,  ezubbegh  ror  halis 

iyen. 
/  climb  down,  nek  aztlbbagh. 
Mohammed    E'sghir    [probably  f}    will 

lodge  with  El  Bakdy,  Mohammed  ess- 

ghir  kodosen  azubbet  ror  £1  Bak^y! 

67.  /  change  my  dvoelKng,  ehdnagh. 
The  Tadamikket  have  transferred  their 

encampments  at  Gundam  to  Bosebango, 
Tademekket  ijdenit  ahdnenit  ror  Gun- 
dam,  irhan  adedekken  Bosebango. 

68.  I  swim,  shafagh. 

Do  you  understand  swimndngt  ke  tczay 
ch'shaf? 

69.  I  dance,  dellillagh. 
I  play,  edellagh. 

He  understands  dandng  extremely  well, 
issan  dellul  yulaghen  hullen. 

70.  I  spring,  tag^dagh. 

/  spring  over  a  ditch,  ag^dSregh  itSras 

atukkek. 
He  jumped  down  from  his  camel,  .egeda- 


60.  Igrjera  {Jgra\  It  lighted  upon,  is  nirely 
Azmbic  jerct.  The  0  in  igairo  tasj  eren  be  the 
Anbic  pronoun  Aim.    CP  H.  B.] 

TaltakUKrau  leems  akin  to  karrau  or  hauroM,  to 
be  torn,  t  being  inserted  as  In  the  Aisbic  8th  form, 
not  m  Berber  pracUee.  The  root  is  not  unlike 
zarau;  seebeloir. 

61.  TemankiL    Compare  War  Utmandkit,  lest 
it  hurt  (him).    Fethaps  fh>m  naka,     '^' 
tide?    £UiA,  side;  uid,  eni^  of  me. 

68.  Zcb  In  this  sense  Is  found  in  Brosselard ; 
but  the  Kabttl  and  Shilha  for  It  U  ugus,  ukxtx, 
sggiz.    See  ged,  gbt^  in  70,  and  oftener  Jbfe,  in  99, 

Bgsdemmsgk,  perhaps  (Arab.  QedenO  I  cause  to 
go  tn  ftont. 

Alsin,  for  ias4nl  Owe  end  of  65),  Is  only  a  clip- 
ped pronundatton. 

63.  E»hishsriwuighyStifferiwulgh,BeemXo%hcm^ 
wuigh  as  marking  the  1st  person  of  a  eausatlre 
Terb,  when  the  root  ends  in  au.  Shishsrau,  per- 
haps, denotes  frequentatlTe  altematlTe  movement, 
nenriT  as  sheresherau,  to  work  the  pump-handle. 

Bsamdsan,  cansatlTe,  Arom  amdmnt 
Btegeriuniigk  (I  set  loose  ?)  has  et  to  mark  pres- 
ent tense.    I  make  the  root  igherau,  it  Is  easy 
vhence  eghemugh^  I  »m  easier,  yehsrotesn,  easy 
Huuvwen,  spacious. 

Adsumnwrnmaragh  seems  to  be  a  causative 
ftom  a  ft«quentative  root  mormor. 
praeenttime. 

64.  Tards&nagh  {ftom.  yardsatii,  he  touched  f 
he  graced  ?    Tursar  (211),  ran  aground. 


66.  Essi  may  seem  to  be  the  Latin  num,  an,  as 
is  in  Delaporte*s  Kab&iL 

Isger  is  izgsr  in  Kah&il,  perhaps  more  oorrBct. 

Yer  may  seem  to  be  for  yegh,  first  penon  of  a 
verb,  so  as  to  mean  "  I  keep  the  ford**  {feaweni  U 
a  ford) ;  but  eifyi,  in  Barth,  means  let,  leave,  be- 
Dissuri,  my  ing  the  Kabiil  ^jL 

Kuletj  plural,  from  root  kUtf  Compare  iksl^  he 
marched  :  or  is  C  radical? 

66.  Ikdyetan^  he  passed.  Compare  ikka,  68, 
and  yutotne,  147. 

Awak,  Latin  "utrumr    Mer,  "an.** 
Imendagh,  he  lodged  ?    See  68. 

67.  Yehrm,  he  encamps?  moved  his  camp? 
{Ehs,  ehan^  a  tent)  Jjoinit  and  ahdnenit  seem 
two  verbs  of  same  tense?  enit  marks  Sd  pi.  fem. 

Adedekken=adedeghghenr    Bee  63. 

68.  m-i>Owf.  If  et  is  here  the  Arabic  article, 
shaf  ought  to  be  Imported  Arabic.  Golius  has 
z3f,  ezi^icult  alas  ac  caudam ;  which  easily  be- 
comes nataoit.  Ke  tegaij=tezayt,  it  seems.  In 
89,  ezay  =  esan,  he  understood. 

60.  Kab.  sulUL  to  pirouette.  In  Shilha,  (uftZo- 
lan^  teaching,  is  from  Arab.  deU,  a  different  root. 

70.  Tdgedagh  (also),  I  fly;  igifed,  he  flew;  see 
47.  EgeadrU  and  agfderenh  are  from  another 
Ad  marks  verb,  iffe^er,  or  even  ider,  if  ag  here  marks  tense. 
Ider,  he  came  down,  as  in  Kab.  l|er. 

Ateras = Ader-as  t 

Atukkik,  a  ditch. 
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APPENDIX 


rit  fel  tarik.    [Fel  is  upon :  down  mast 
be  in  the  verb.] 

71.  /  c&mb  up  (a  moimtainy  a  trte\  t^Vfi- 
nagh  (adar,  ehishk). 

/  limp  {sink  down  f ],  agozeagh. 

/^etdown?  agozeagh. 

The  thief  climbed  up  the  house  in  the 
night,  and  dropped  into  the  middle  of  it, 
amakftrad  awen  tarasham  das  ehad, 
atarftkat  dar  amasenis. 

I/all,  noda(gh)  (see  104),  nistrekegh. 

He  fell,  isStrek,  atarakfttet. 

/  threw  down,  satarakegh. 

72.  I  trip,  stumble,  tersell&dagh,  nekag^r- 
tfttiif. 

/  slide  down,  nek  abifizazawerit.    [See 

eborderit  in  47.] 
I  strip  my  hand  of  skin,  azel^begh. 
/  Ump,  ehiagagh. 
That  camel  limps  with  his  right  foot, 

amenis  wadagh  ^iak  s  adar-n-arel. 

73.  /  sing,  nek  eganan^ehak. 

Do  the  Tawdrek  singf  Imdsh&ghe  iga- 

nanisehak  ? 
Theg  are  very  fond  of  singing,  irhinne 

adig^rSshen  tiSrezek  hallen. 
They  have  their  peculiar  songs,  entenet 

Ian  tarez^  im^nnesen. 
Sing  me  a  nice  song,  auijahi  asahak 

ihosken ;  egahe  anaja  ihosken. 

74.  /  laugh,  dazagh,  tedazagh. 

7^011  ULughest  too  loud,  ke  hik  tadis  le- 
baset  [tu,est  tibi  risus  pravus]. 

Much  laughing  is  not  beooming,  tidasit 
teget  war  taw^ge. 

75.  I  smile,  asib^ksagh. 
A  smile,  tibeksit. 
/or^  out,  egeregh  [egheregh]. 


lis  lunosn,  Gluid.,  be  went  np;  and  Kab.  tha- 
saurint,  an  eminence.    Autn  here = iwwen. 

Daai  some  prepoeition. 

A^jorak,  drop;  iaa^arak,  be  threw  down,  let 
drop;  yet  Mtrek  neater  verb. 

73.  IraeUad,  be  atnick  tbe  foot  agminst. 

Affigh  taJ^,  I  bave  mad*  a  catehing. 

Adar-fKani,  foot  of  the  zigbt 

T3.  A9ihak=azSghak=aghizak  by  transpod- 
tion;  a  song,  or  singing?  Also  anayx,  a  song. 
In  nek  egaauut  we  must  see  the  participle  iganan. 
but  eganan  is  oanunt:  for  egfumnant 


[/)  moan,  ten^t&et,  teheiOSeiL 
I  weep,  halagh. 

Why  do  you  weq>r  mefel  tebilit?  mas 
halit? 
Do  not  weep,  war  telhet 

76.  /  am  silent,  esdsanagh. 
Be  silent,  susin. 

77.  /  am  sorry,  nek  ezenesjuma 
/  [?]  am  vexed,  igrawent  nxsgam. 
Do  not  be  vexed,  ease  your  mind  {Bfi  i^ 

your  heart  t^,  suli  nlhinnek. 

78.  /  do  not  dissemble,  istfkftnagh  imiiii 
[I  show  myself], 

[He  dissembles},  war  sekSne  imimia. 
You  dissemble,  tesfrm&rftdaj. 
/  am  content,  I  allow,  permit,  ekebelagh. 
{Arab.,  Kab.) 

79.  //rttt^efelasegb. 
Confidence,  tei^Iist,  tiinias. 
He  confided  (in  African  Arabic)^  falasll 

{seems  to  be  the  same  root), 
lam  merry,  nek  ellCwe. 

80.  Ip^y  him,  nek  eg&ras  [eg^bas?]  te- 
hanit. 

I  ch  not  pity  him,  orhas  ger  [gegfa?] 

tehaniL 
Have  mercy  ortme,  adenftfai  tefainit. 

me),  )       * 

Why  are  you  angry  with  met  mas  ke, 
t$i^  fale  {or  felahi)  atkar. 

81.  lie  dishonored  km  before  all  the  worlds 
tezfimit  dedesin  idlnet  rtfrret. 

/  slight  you,  t^Smegh  fellek,  nek  tei^ 
m&kay. 

ISKaht,  dishonor^,  tisemft. 
He  hcu  dishonored  me,  enta  tec^m&hL 
I  fear,  eksodagh. 


1  socman 
tbe  root  is  Arabic,  ghann. 

Tarezik,  tarezz6*= tagbex^ 

Irhdnne = irJum,  they  love ;  see  88. 

Lan,  there  fnnf  =  etlan, 

^dMeresAai  implies  ^0er««A,  be  redtedt  Com' 
V0ft  gner ;  and  ghered,  warble,  as  Arabia 

74.  Yedez.  he  laogbed  (R  M.*s  Temght). 
Tadis,  tddaeit,  lansbter. 

Lebdset  mnst  be  xemlnine  for  lAdssnt,  tnm 
Habdem,  hsd. 

Teget  for  tegent,  fem.,  fhnn  egen,  mnch.  Bat, 
In  89,  tegit,  thoit  bast  done. 

Wigs  also  seems  to  be  a  root  (compare  Arab,  tse- 
>«Ar-H|u.  spectabilis  est)  for  deceit.  Henoe  fern. 
tauiaa;  and  vfor  inititsgi,  it  can  not  be  (it  will 
not  do). 

75.  Oher  (hers  as  in  Kab.),  is  to  call,  to  cry,  to 
read ;  uniting  Hebrew  Igara,  call,  and  AraUc  kara, 
xead.  The  k  is  often  found  for^A;  Hodgson  says, 
wrongly. 


Ihdl,  he  weeps ;  compare  Heb.  and  Arsh.  haUd, 
and  EngL  wall  In  DeUpotte*s  Sbilha,  flin, 
weeping,  isilktn,  eansiag  to  we^;  k  omitted. 

76.  In  Kab.  stMrn,  be  silent^  Compare  Aak 
Wfnat,  sllait ;  ssmm,  obtoraTit,  os  repcesstL 

7T.  ^fM«(^imt,orratheraiutyuni,  seems  to  man 
soRow  (as in  Kab.);  batfor  theTeib  notidng aesr- 
er  appears  than  Arab,  basmn,  of  whleh  I  have 
thought  it  an  inverted  oarruptloa.  Act  nmm 
jumo^  for  fid;  M  enezgum'C^  I  <an>  in  wtymavmf 

Igrau^nt^  see  60. 

j$tttf,  in  Kab.,  lift  ap,  eaose  to  riaa. 

Ulhi,  heart  (Kab.  «(i),  Arab,  falb,  Hebi  Ub,  Us- 
play  the  same  elements,  tboogb  In  dlsgoiaB. 

79.  £I20irmA,  I  am  meiry.  Utoewboei,  iOntrnt, 
they  were  merry.  T^eptowtf,  1«tlfloastL  OtemC, 
happy;  oUia,  fern,  folaro,  wide,  spadoos;  qo.  lana, 
Ugas,  Uber.  Also  fireqoentallve,  ttcUta,  It  wmi 
let  got    Bee  97. 

80.  Tthdnit  would  reeaU  Hebu  and  Anbi  *«■. 
JSger,  ger,  perhaps  for  egtgh,  1  make. 
Adetiihi,  spread  over  me  f 

EtkOr,  alkar,  should  be  «faJU,  or  la^her  sOtl, 
atkah,  bot  the  Taw«rdc  tea  not  eoimd  ^  It  b 
Kab.  echehakt  Arab,  ajjah.  Bat 
' '  full  ;**  Kab.  sehekur,    See  108. 

Tejia^tege^  enterst 

81.  TWmmA,  tetimenh.    Root, 

cy,Kab.r).    >Mm,  he  slighted:  itaMR,badi(ML 
Dsdeum-,  at  side  off 
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Do  not  feoTy  nr  teksok  [teksod]. 

Do  not  tremble,  ur  termaga. 

Thou  art  impaiient,  vnstmdy,  ke  terma- 

det. 
/  hide  myself,  efaragh  imani ;  bikegh 

imani;  esiddftkik. 
/  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  hftragh 

idemin. 

82.  I  take  care,  agftsagh. 
Beware  of  that  man,  ehdwet  halis  wa- 

dagh,  agas-n-niet. 
He  is  of  a  treacherous  Sspositum,  eridar 

(eghadar?). 
/  do  not  care,  war  ^kolagh. 
Take  care  of  the  luggage,  agis  flftlen. 

83.  7  tffoif /or  ^»,  ezMargh  fillek. 
Wait  for  him,  zedar  fillea. 
mal&ren  ? 

He  is  impatient,  enta  war  izedar. 

84.  I  recall  to  mind  {my  friends),  nek  esim- 
miktftghet  imaraweni. 

/  am  not  thinking  at  aU,  war  inehi  tfbS- 
lu.     ( Thought  does  not  find  me  t) 

I  remember,  nek  esimmesiiyftkal  (?)  or 
kagh  (?). 

85.  1  have  forgotten,  ^tas^. 
Thou  hast  Jbrgoiten,  tetaat. 
Forgetjulness,  tatat. 
/  am  accustomed  to ,  nek  esUmadft- 

rak  isul-n . 

/  am  accustomed  to  smoke  miuch,  nek  es- 

hnoragh  almeddak  tesesSn  taba  [ooepi 

discam  haustum  <o6aoct]. 
I  teach  you,  nek  esalm&dakay. 

86.  I  know,  sinagh. 


T^ermdga :  bat  terimmek,  anxletv  (with  k),  and 
tsrmddst  (with  d>.    In  KaK  ergim,  trembla 

Seiddatik  (-Ugh  T  -ghigh  f).  From  sidsris  (si- 
degfaifl?),  "secretly,**  we  might  lay  down  tidegh^ 
aa  the  root.  Bat  iaed  eghaf  ints,  "  he  hides  hlB 
bead,'*  gives  as  simply  isei,  he  hides,  and  esidda- 
kik,  1  hide  thn. 

Idemin,  perhaps,  is  doal,  IVo  cheeks;  Barth 
bas  idimdwen  (189)  fbr  faces,  pi.:  root 
cheek,  faoe,  Kab. 

88.  ^A«ioe£=M0i0^of63,  "Shan.** 

metf    [In  Delaporte^s  Shilha  the  word 
"even,**  minu."] 

Iknl,  he  cares.  Compare  the  Haasa  Terb  hiJa 
to  care,  in  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Sch5n*B  vocabulary,  an< 
ekuU  in  10^ 

84.  Jktha,  oogitavlt,  seems  to  be  the  Kab.  root 
Hence  imekthi,  seenm  repntavlt ;  and  here,  ieim- 
mikttt  the  caosatlve. 

Imarau-eni,  my  friends?  my  sorrows t  Else- 
where immarauen,  mutaal  weeping :  root  ru,  sob- 
Ung,  Kab.  But  imidausni,  my  friends  (Prod. 
Son) ;  imldiy  a  friend. 

Estmnusuyakagh  sama^  a  root,  suyak  or 


/  do  not  know,  nr  essinagh. 

Do  you  not  know?  ke  war  tessinat? 

/  am  puzzled,  nek  amdeggeg. 

87.  I  understand,  egerabagh. 

I  have  not  understood  what  you  said,  war 

egerabagh  meggerit. 
I  understand  a  little  Tarkiye,  egerabagh 

andifrren  da  Tem&bight. 
/  can  not  tpeak  it,  war  dobegh  anokel 

enis. 

88.  /  am  learning  Tarkiye,  eti&tftragh  al- 
mnd  en  Tem^hight  [peto  doctrinam]. 

/  know  the  Kurdn  by  heart,  ikfaflagh  el 

Kuran;  etafagh. 
I.  Teach  me  Tejtnaghen,  agim^kktthe  Te- 

finaghen. 
/  acquaint,  inform  you,  el^Mghak. 
I  read,  nek  raragb  [gharagh]. 
Bead,  t^gCri  [t^gb«ri]. 
I  have  read  with  the  most  learned  of  the 

Ke&ssQk,  nek  4g^r4k  ror  el  fakklren 

Kelissuk  ezay  (esan)  t^gSri  hnllen. 

90.  I  write,  kat&bagb.     {Arab,) 
Written,  iktab. 

/  count,  esedanagb. 

Counted,  isSdan. 

Are  these  cowries  counted,  or  not  t  tim- 

gel  idagh  is^dftnen,  mer  war  is^ftnen? 
What  is  the  name  of  this  in  Tarkiye  f 

wadagb,  innagh  ismennis  se  Temi- 

shight? 
Yournamef  ismdnnek? 

91.  /  pray,  umadagh.  [From  Arab, 
*amad,  which  degenerated  from  the 
idea  of  confirming  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal bapHxingJl 

Have  you  finished  your  prayer  t  ke  te- 
symdet  timad^nnek  ? 


8T.  jQiFf'vtAfanderBtandtlKm?  Bo  o^rrAA^C,  sd- 
enoe.  It  seems  to  be  a  pore  native  root,  as  iaen, 
he  knew. 

MeagofU  is  explained  by  Barth  as  me  gerit  = 
me  gherit;  or,  rather,  me  teahrU,  what  thou  hast 
called  oat    JTs^j^erea  (mcgrAered)  is  a  harmngue. 

Da,  not  certain  Temdshight,  as  ImStJiaghe,  for 
Kab.  Tenuuight,  ImozagK 
Asuokd;  see  86. 

88.  Itar,  petiit  la  Kab.  I  know  only  the  caus- 
ative isuthar,  petiit,  which  is  common.  De  Slane, 
in  a  Berber  (Shilha?)  poem,  has  idder  and  iter; 
viz.,  iuelUk  iddsr^Un,  toi  que  Ton  Implore  (tok  «■< 
X<^iro/u^v(XfT);  and  u>in  itran,  he  who  wishes 
(6  CiTfiv). 

IJ^aa  Is  corrupt  Arable.    ^afiT,  £j^ 
Sk^faghj  I  have  caught  or  held  uut,  often  has 
If,  as  though  toataf  were  the  root    It  is  Arab. 
^  fi  l.^^.  whather  native  or  inmorted.   Common 
in  Kab.    See  another  eta/  in  208. 

89.  il.TTntfl;.  teach  thou? 
..         .           „    .                                                  Ilar^  he  iniormed?    Jlaght  compare  Arabu  la- 
Ibned  (Arab,  and  Heb.),  he  learned;  IsOmed,  gha,  locutus  fait 

Bznif,  perittis  fnlt;  as  appears  by  comparing 
this  with  68.  JS:iiani8iMPi,scivlt,asln80.  The 
verb  should  be  plural  here?    Eg^k=eghirefth; 


uyak;  but  esimmesuyaghak  (I  remember  thee)  a 
root  suf/a.    Both  are  strange  to  me. 
80.  Ihi,  he  forgot,  Kab. 


he  taught;  here,  he  learned. 

Ssilmaddrak  has  a  syllable  too  mnch;  read 
esOmadcwh.    Then  aktsQl  or  isdl  means  custom  ? 

Almeddak ^Ahneddagh,  (ut)  dSacam. 

Jaftuor  is  for  Kab.  fnrar,  he  began.  So  tsskuar 
Comsti,  ineiptt  paxlat=:  parturit 

Teeis  en  taba;  ^  is  the  prep.  **ofr 


and  the  vowel  <il  the  penultimate  distinguishes 
the  past  teose  fW>m  aharagh,  present  tense. 

91.  Tesffmdet  belongs  to  an  important  root, 
imida,  it  is  finished  (36) ;  imda  in  DeUporte*i 
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92.  (7)  fold  (jwy)  hxxndi  \^fingcrs\  asim- 
ro^keris  isikk&den. 

Fold  ye  your  hands,  simmekerisslt  isik- 
kadenawen. 
I  fast,  ezomagh.     [Arab,  ^mj] 
Are  you  fasting  t  ke  tazomet? 

93.  /  have  had,  once  I  had,  kftia  ille, 
[Kola,  once  upon  a  time;  ille,  there 
was?  rort  o»^AoH  seems  wanting.] 

/  have  not,  war  ror  ille  [read,  war  rori 

ilk]. 
I  Have  nothing  to  eat,  war  ikt^fagh  ak> 

shegh  [non  sufficio  {quod)  edani], 

94.  /  add,  give  more,  esewadagh. 

Add  to  me  a  little,  sewadahi  andilrren. 
I  arrive,  wadagh  [wa^agh]. 
We  are  arrived,  nuat  [newat]. 
(TTie  cold)  decreases,  efenas. 
I  lessen,  nek  afenis-tennet  (?). 
(of  fluids),  esoddb&ragh. 

95.  Bring  me  something,  anyoheet  harret 
/  bring  it  to  you,  wauegluikit. 

/  leave,  let,  nek  oyagh. 

Ijet  him  go  (walk),  eyit  drr^gesh. 

96.  I  set  free  a  slave,  sidderfagh  Ae]i, 
A  freed  slave,  akSli  n^lliL 

A  freedman,  adSrif. 

I  divorce  a  woman,  ezimmizeagh  tlbnate. 

I  marry,  itidfbonagh. 

He  has  divorced  his  former  wife,  izf m- 

mftze  hannis,  tadagh  roris  tille  [^ttcc  ei 

erat], 
(And)  has  married  a  young  girl,  awe  ta^ 

Had  andifrret.    (On  awe,  see  95.) 

97.  I  hold  fast,  eXdSv^, 
We  take  [lav  hold  of\,  nuttef. 
Catch  it,  hold  it,  ottuft.     (See  88.) 
Holdfast  the  cord,  atef  irriwL 


Let  go  the  cord,  sellaelQe  irriwL 

/  let  go,  sellaelueragh. 

I  Pluck  off,  ekas. 

/  take  off,  pbick,  ekAsagh. 

Baise,  take  away,  [toUe !]  atkaL 

/  carry  off,  i&tkalagh. 

I  put  the  load  on  the  camel,  otagergh  ilft> 

len  fel  im^nis;  nek  etajejjegh  ilftlen. 
[He  henqted  things  vpon  him"},  egag  fellai 

ilftlen. 

99.  /  take  the  load  (from  the  camel)^  eta- 
kozagh  il&len;  e»kebagh  ilftlen  (fel 
amSnis). 

I  put  on  the  (horstfs)  saddle,  nek  ekCnl 
alakif ;  nek  esewftragh  alakif. 

Put  the  saddle  on,  suar  elakif. 

/  take  the  saddle  off,  ekissagh  elakif. 
(98.) 

100.  I  seek,  look  for,  ^t&ragh.     (88.) 
What  do  you  look  fort  ma  tetilrret? 
Search  well,  ummagh  hollen.    (31.) 

I  entreat,  beg,  etaragh  [another  fonn  of 
the  present  for  etetftragh  ?]. 

101.  /  «eiM2,  esokegh. 

/  call  for,  ^aragh  [^heragh  ?]. 
CaUhim,  KgCret  [agheret?]. 
/  show,  esekSnagh  [point  out]. 
Show  me  the  road,  sekenahi  abarraka. 
I  do  not  show  you,  nek  war  esekenaghak. 

102.  /  collect,  etawaragh. 

/  hid  [stored  up  f\  etw&ragh. 

leaver  (my  face  with  my  hands),  hangh. 


Barth  has  ^umMade,  (the  nl^hta)  are 
isimda,   he   enda 


Bhilha. 

pused.  Caoaatlre,  isimda,  he  ended.  Also 
imefule  [  =  imemde  T],  (our  food)  is  finished,  gone. 
See  fitrther  under  108. 

98.  Kala,  one  fois ;  Kah.  thekhiU;  Shilha,  utit 

Jkt^a  seenis  to  be  the  Anblc  8Ch  fonn,  from 
kti/ii,  and  not  to  be  connected  vith  ti/ff,  he  gave, 
unless  this  is  itself  only  a  corraption  of  the  Arabic 
verb. 

94.  Sevfod  Ifsnrar]  seems  to  me  the  causative  of 
iwttt,  a  root  common  in  Kah.  Thus  iwat,  aoces- 
8it;'imn0O^addldit. 

Andurrm,  a  little,  combined  with  madruln, 
small,  gives  a  root  dm.  In  Kab.,  edrus,  a  little. 
The  s  must  once  have  been  a  pronoun :  «drtM,  a 
little  cf  it    See  also  m^urret^  in  96,  for  young. 

96.  In  Kah.,  atcid,  bring  to  me  hither;  yAict', 
he  brouffht,  led.*  Auyohi  must  he  formed  of 
outrf,  bring;  dhi,  to  me.  In  96,  euve  (=^wO 
duxit-,  for  married. 

0A  is  a  diifierent  verb,  imperative. 
ffi,  let,  leave:  in  Kab..  ef^. 
Amu  freed,  from  alii,  free.    A  root  of  very 
like  eouad  is  in  106,  and  another  in  60.    Jzimis  ; 
see  In  81,  iztnn,  he  dishonored. 

BannU,  wife,  and  halis,  man,  are  peculiar  to 
Temgfat.  [Qu.  hatis,  a  "fellow;"  Aa«im'«,  "his 
mater*3 

Tahad,  lass ;  iliad,  lad,  are  veiy  like  Arab,  we- 
lad,  son,  which  in  Temght  also  appears  as  abanuL 

_•  b  Pied.  Son,  tanftm,  taliatb;  oAatrnf.  Sfftte  f«it»I 
t  [nmd.  «tmmmfumat  f],  •docatto  cL 


97.  Selluduerr   But  see  79. 

9&  There  are  four  roots  in  KaK  with  the  mU- 
cals  ks:  (L)  Ekkes,  aufer,  exue;  ikttr,  emit 
(8.)  Eks^  pasoe  (pecua) ;  ikMu,  pavit ;  t  Im,  ] 


(8.)  Ikef,  pupugit,  momordit  (serpens).  (4.)  MbmL 
plica ;  ikaa,  pUenlt ;  ikeasu,  pUcat.  To  the  Sd  I 
refer  Delapoite*s  anifngit  artioree  ventua.  I  haw 
tried  to  resolve  (S)  and  (3)  Into  vulsU,  tgntiL 
See  also  tt«  in  107 ;  f  foe,  91S. 

AthiU  at  fint  seems  to  he  the  Arable  tkami: 
but  Ben  Mfisa  spfella  it  with  dmple  it,  not  A:  Yet 
atl»l,  government 

In  Ghad.  ie^  means  laden.  We  haw  hen  a 
root  gag,  gat,  or  gaak,  meaning  to  heap  or  load; 
frequentative,  ;6>«2^A.  Otdpergh  is  present  tms 
(for  otaqegkaghi),  and  etaj^egk  apparently  tba 
frequentative. 

down,*'  but itis hera  caoaatlve :  as  exoztta^ ftr 
esbsebagh,  because  (I  snppoee)  s  becomes  z  Cfanagh 
the  proximity  of  the  other  z.  The  rools  AOe,  git, 
sob  are  named  in  6:^. 

Fel  (upon)  Is  used  both  of  taking  down  and  pat- 
ting up. 

Hkemkufht  ekmd,  glrdf  In  160,  irdsd,  hs 
girded,  which  perhaps  should  be  igheied. 

Semtr,  put  on;  and  et-€aoaragk,  I  eoUeet  (Utt, 
teem  to  be  akin.    But  see  otoor.  In  llS. 

101.  Indka,  he  sends,  Is  possihiy  the  eaasatlve 
of  ihcr,  he  passed ;  fern.  t^ka. 

War  esekenaghak.  Here,  as  In  106,  the  pow 
of  war  to  attract  the  acens.  pnm.  Is  nrglgwfsd 
Elsewhere,  as  in  106, 199,  we  have  the  Kabfii  or 
normal  order. 

lOS.  Im/fikas  Is  the  only  instaaee  I  have  eh- 
served  of  •  and  r  Interchanging.  In  Brsesekid 
we  read  imugger  and  tmlfapr,  eonvthilt  In  De- 
laporte  the  g  becomes  k.  There  Is  also  in  KaUU 
imger.  he  reaped,  and  tmgsr.  It  was  thzova;  pM- 
sive,  fitnn  gmr. 
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[^We  met  there f\^  memokas  dis. 

Where  did  ye  meet  him  f  kawenit  edagh 

atamdkasem   roris?     [Fb«,  qvo  loco 

convenistis  ad  eum  f] 
The  people  gather  in  one  place,  idlnet  ye- 

mokftsen  s  edeg  fyen. 

103.  7%«  marife«<  w /«/(/;  ewifet  ydtkar. 
The  people  go  aewider,  idlnet  fbbeda. 
The  trtbe  is  scattered^  tausit  tesimande. 

104.  /  [wef]  eahUe  you,  nigerak  es  sft* 
lam. 

Sabtte  him,  i^HmA  es  sftlam. 

/  seize  your  hand,  atafagh  afos  enik. 

/  embrace  him,  ekilllSghas. 

He  fell  on  his  neck,  <md  kissed  him,  yft- 

dar  fel  erinnis  ahasi  timaUat. 
I  embrace  his  knees,  {and)  kiss  them,  ne- 

kOdegh  fel  fad^nnis,  abasen  e  timilllut. 
A  kiss,  tamolit  [tamoUrt :  tamdiight  ?]. 
/  kiss,  emol^ragh  [emdl^ghagb  ?]. 

105.  I  follow  thee,  nek  elkam&kaj. 
Follow  him,  elkemt. 

/  obey  or  follow,  nek  elilal  [elQagh]. 
Does  El  Khadlr  obey  the  orders  of  AU 

kuttabuf    £1  Ehadir  elil  Alkifttftba? 
He  does  not  obey  him,  war  yilkSmit. 
/  refuse  to  submit  to  thee,  nek  ngarftghak 

B^rhn. 
That  tribe  has  revolted  against  their  chief, 

taasit  tadagh  (tindegh)  irhii  amano- 

kal  nissen. 

106.  Help  me  1  dehelahi. 
/  help  you,  edehelaghak. 

107.  Make  place  [forme],  shink&hin  fiffle. 


103.  Elseirhere,  a^iimande,  with  a  torn  draas . 
tSmminde  (the  tribe)  is  extirpated;  ezsud  im- 
mende,  oar  proviaions  are  gone.  These  three 
■uggest  that  tearing  and  rending  are  the  enenoe 
of  a  root  hnende.  Bot  as  this  word  means  (the 
food)  is  /hdahed  (see  91),  possibly  aU  belong  to 
ve  root  imidOt  8B. 

104.  Ager-as;  either  ^'' throw  salate,**  tnmger^ 
or**enfowt  salute/*  from  gher;  agMras.   See  101. 

Skull,  cherish  thonf  See  <Jb0(  In  82.  Different 
•re  ikel  (?),  he  marched,  iagd,  he  turned  aside, 
Ma,  he  broiled :  roots  liable  to  eonfosioa.  Also 
iaiet  in  96. 

Odigh,  I  faUf  nddagh,  we  hJl  (It),  voar  Hdu, 
left  thoQ  fall;  If  to  be  so  written  denote  a  root 
Idu  (compare  dau,  under).  But  if  tidu  is  untrust- 
worthy, adar,  or  rather  afar,  is  the  root;  in  Kab. 
to  go  down. 

yaden  {ifiidenf)  pL  cXafM,  kneet 

^Ao-sen.    ^Aa=ilaaof  S8? 

ImmUr  HmHUgh),  he  kisses? 

106.  Elkem  in  Kab.  ^'arrfTe.**  Qu.  may  iU 
ksm,  *•  pertinuit,**  explain  the  double  nsef 

Serhtu,  victory,  primacy.  YUgar  (Shilha  and 
Kab.),  "it  exceeds,"  and  so  once  (I  think)  in 
Barth.    Tims  ugcanaghat  serhu  may  seem  to  mean 

irhit,' 


108.  /  honor  you,  esimgharftgbak. 

He  has  not  honored  me,  warbi  isinigbar. 

109.  I  bear  witness  to  you,  egehftghak. 
Bear  me  testimony,  gehahi. 

I  swear,  ebadagb  [I  swore  f], 
I  swear,  ohadagh. 
I  swear  falsely,  ehadagh-s-babo. 
He  swore  falsely,  yehad-s-baho. 
I  make  peace  between  them,  etgnagh  tini- 
hftren  [/  speak  goodness  f  protection  f], 

110.  I  go  to  law,  esherragh.    {Arab.) 

,  nek  amisten. 

lovergome  you  at  law,  irneghak  se  she- 

riat. 

/  am  cast  in  a  suit,  etiwarnagb ;  {the 
money  is  hst),  4blin  inekshe. 

111.  I  praise,  egeriddagh. 

{theef),  nek  elakidftkay. 

Ipraisi  God,  gdder  Mesf  [gddegh  ?]. 
Iproinise  to  you  safe  conduct ;  I  engage 

to  you  my  faith,  egisbSrak  alkawel. 
I  will  not  betray  {you),  war  igbadaragh. 
I  break  faith  {wkh  thee),  nekirkshedak 

alkawel. 
He  has  broken  faith  {with  me),  enta  irk- 

shedahi  alkawel :  arzar  da  alkawel. 

112.  /  have  made  him  confess  by  some 
means  or  other,  nek  esleakak  estiwit 
t^zar  alaretahi  gaway  okar. 

I  deny,  odelagh. 

(/  refase  to  you  ?),  nek  od^akay,  odtf- 

lagh  el  kher  innek. 
/  re/iise  to  you,  nek  endar&kay. 
I  punish  you,  nek  akazib&kay. 
He  has  refused  {to)  me,  indarahi. 
[He  reftsed  to  me  speech  concerning  it  f], 

indarahi  meggered  sirs. 

113.  Pardon  me!  enshahi. 

I  pardon  you,  ensbaghak. 


npero  tiU  pnestantiam.** 

Whn.   Barth  suspects  it  should  be  "« 


L 
lores  not. 
radical,  and  xrhat 

AmanbhA,  chie£ 


Final  t  Is  then  useless.    Hay  not  t  be  ghnh,  deoepit 


deyecft,  exeussitt 
Ttnmoholen,  they  invest 

their  chie^  laSb    iltieZ,  goremment  (spelt  ^J^' 

by  Ben  MAsa).     These  words,  with  the  term 
''k«V*  seem  peculiar  to  TemAshight 
106.  idMal,  he  helped  r 

Vol.  ni.— a  a  a 


103.  Isimghar  (he  made  great),  as  in  Kab.,  is 
from  the  root  mekkurt  great:  the  k  becoming  gh 
in  the  causative,  as  in  some  other  verbs. 

100.  Oehy  "  testify  thou,**  shows  the  root  of  the 
Kah.  trngeih),  a  witness ;  in  Shilha  also  engi. 

TindluMn  is  explained  by  Barth  as  "protec- 
tion,** and  also  "goodness.**  Combine  it  with 
ekiri,  wealth,  and  perhaps  with  Arab,  khsir,  good, 
since  khkr  Is  common  in  Kab. 

110.  Ima  (Kah),  superavit,  imu^  superfhit; 
two  verbs  which  are  hard  to  keep  separate,  (/ma 
in  Venture  Is  il  trlomiAe.)  Here  we  have  aotlve 
and  passive  im^gh,  snperarl,  etiwamagh,  superm- 
tus  sum.    See  the  preliminary  remarks. 

Inek9hs,  strictly.  I  think,  "is  eaten;**  a  sort 
of  Niphal  passive,  m«i  ekahe. 

111.  On  egerid  (efffurldt),  see  89. 
Slak&ddkag,  fit)m  ilakad  t 

Bgisherak,  or  egiahegh-akt    I  enter  to  thee. 

Alkawel  is  corrupt  Arabic.  Qhadar  also  is 
Arabic. 

Irkihed  seems  a  mistake  for  iohahen  (a  parti- 
cipial form),  "deceiving**  (see  11(9,  from  Arabio 


Ariar:  irnr,  he  broke. 

113.  rr<d«<,  he  denied? 

Jfidor,  he  refused.    So  S18. 

Asab,  seems  to  be  Arab,  'odofr,  torment;  bnl 
what  is  ak  before  it  ?   Does  k  replace  lost  atn  f 

113.  Ineha,  he  pardoned,  recsils  Arab.  fMSO,  ha 
ibigot. 
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Pardon  me,  0  Lord/  e  Mesi,  taki^t 
feUe. 

Rangom  him^  sdk&las  t^ffSdant  enis. 
/  wrong  you,  nek  owaradakay  [dwaia- 

Thou  tcrongest  me,  tdwaradahi. 
lU.  /  dovbt,  hesitate,  am  mistaken^  nek 

amdiggeg. 
lam  not  mistaken  as  to  what  I  said,  nek 

war  amdfggeg  tidid,  au  annegh. 
Sins,  pi.  ibakkftden. 
/  commit  sin,  nek  eger  [egegh]  ebttket. 

[Ghad,  Bekkftden,  m»«0 
lam  authorized,  egelayegh. 
/  have  been  kmgingjbr  you,  ezdweragh. 

115.  /disturb  you,  nek  asheUnakay. 
You  disturb  me,  ke  teahledahi :  ke  te- 

kesadahi  mak&na  nawa  kannak. 
Let  me  alone,  aiyahi ;  (trouble  me  not), 

war  shillahi. 
/  tickle,  nek  akerittegh  (t^mandan). 

116.  I  envy  thee,  nek  mnnsh^gbakay. 
'Abidm  envies  Bakdy  on  account  of  Uhe 

Uliye},  'Abidfn  emanshagh  £1  Bak&; 

fel  temust  innis. 
/  cheat  you,  betray  you,  nek  ghadfatkay 

{ArahJy,  nek  igndkralghak. 
Thou  hast  cheaUd  me,  taghdarredahi 

117.  I  steal,  dkftragh.    (So  Kab,) 
The/ty  tokar  (and  tekltr<^,  below). 
A  thief,  amkarac/.    (So  Kab.) 
Thieves  have  stolen  my  camel,  unakara- 

den  okaren  amSnis  eni. 
77ie  Kel-ulK  are  expert  in  steaUng,  Kel 

nlli  idlOMiben  dag  t&ftraib. 
I  seduce  (?),  nek  taklU««ak. 
That  man  has  seduced  the  woman  (?X 

halis  adagh  etfkaraf  tamlLndant. 

118.  /  take  vengeance,  nek  azalagh  er^- 
ni. 

Vengeance  is  sweet,  tamftzilt-n-era  taxed. 


TakfOt,  '*ilura  hut  forgiTen,**  m  from  okfiL 
Tbe  Jb  is  a  oorrnpUon  of  am,  from  AnUc  'af%t, 
TBffedaut,  nnaom,  from  Arab.  feda. 
SMoUss,  return  (xepay)  for  him.    See  26w 
Oiflor,  ifOnre  thoa  (T).    TowarOL  2nd  pers. 

114.  Ttdtd^  tnie?  troth  T 
Au = immu,  that  which. 
Bsoaragh,  from  Arah.  zdr,  violeneet 

115.  Shda,  diftttrb,  hoaUe.  See  eshO,  66. 
AheriM  (tickle  thoar)i  In  Kab.  ekrt^  rake, 
scrape.    Below,  lurratM/,  is  torn. 

116.  Imunskegh,  be  euTied ;  ambshagh  {pnMm- 
thagh  f),  enriona. 

PeU  4ipon ;  temualt,  affldr. 

117.  YiUcar,  ydter,  he  stole,  seems  to  have  sec- 
ondary rexte,  yBkarai,  ytkarak^  pelumu. 

Temandant=tamattut  of  Kab.r  The  Ibirm 
does  not  seem  to  recur. 

Itaraa  in  the  Prod.  Son  is  used  for  igharas,  he 
slaughtered. 

118.  Jird,  the  debt  of  Mood.    Aztd  was  at  first 

written  bj  Berth  as  with  y^* .   I  snspeet  is  is 

here  JV«»*  "^^  mesas  demand.    iRoI  is  of  many 

roots  in  Kab. 

Asid,  asid,  sweet  • 


He  has  revenged  cm  them  the  bioed  oj  kis 
Jather,  izel  daaaen  iSshSni-n-abii. 

I  beat  you,  nek  watak. 

Jle  beat  him,  tUl  the  blood  cause  omt,  ym- 
wat,  har  tegmad  ^hen. 

119.  /  imprison,  ergeUagh  (awidagh 
iyen). 

A  prison,  ehe-n-eirSgaL 

I  put  in  chains,  egegh  ieHeai  dar  erin- 
mslldoa  chain  on  kis  neck), 

I  put  a  waistchain  on  his  back,  a  hand- 
cuff on  his  hands,  gegh  teshim  dar  djt- 
rannis,  gegh  tiyat  dar  afaatfnnia. 

120.  /  drcumdse,  nek  eminklden,  (/mv. 
<fc9>.). 

Circumcised,  imankad,  pL  imankiilfn 
/  castrate,  nek  emeleigh. 

121.  /  wound  somd)ody,  sahtfyiMgb  nm^ 
dem. 

He  is  wounded,  aboyis  (?). 
Wounded,  anasbayas. 

122.  /  box  the  ear,  asittegh. 

/  slap  the  face,  edefaarahagh. 
J  hick,  stamp  with  the  foot,  terBpTlidagh. 
I  strike  with  the  knee,  nek  teamen  lS»- 
s&dagh. 
I  give  a  foil,  nek  esfllftras  [eefllAghaa]. 

123.  1  wrangle,  nek  tky^n^h  ah^klkaiL 
/  cut  {off)  his  head,  nek  tesilgg^nrt 

[tesifggogh-aB-t}. 
Strangle  thou  (Jam),  orea-a. 
I  strangle  {him),  nek  orOgh-as. 

124.  /  go  to  war,  iggelegh  dafch  ^flien. 
[Egehen,  an  inroad,  or  miiBtmry  expo- 
dition.^ 

The  people  gather,  idXnet  ddaaen. 
77i^  intend  an  expedition,  yeboken  ^^ 
hen. 


il'sMnJ,  blood,  is  nearly  aa  In  Haoaa.  InUb. 
we  find  idemmin,  as  if  Arable  pL 

8hi  or  M,  father. 

YCMOU  ^*he  beat,**  Is  the  root,  aa  in  Sak 
Tegmad  (with  adverbial  d  final),  fitm  ^j^on,  be 
went  oat ;  Temght,  not  Kab. 

119.  JfM,  he  imprisoned  r 

£H,  nec^  (In  Kab.) ;  /W  erinn^  an  his  neck 
(Prod.  Son).  Dar  i=dafir^  baekt  see  the  pnp. 
odttons).  Jfttsan,  hands.  I  taifcr  that  Asism  h 
a  ooUar  or  neckband,  eesMm,  a  waist-chala,  dgUt, 


191.  From  1»,  buyif  (or  oteytef),  a  weni. 
The  eansatire  rerb  Is  sabaifus,  woond  thoo ;  the 


passive  (or  NlplMJ),  inebuyts,  he  waa  < 
Also  anasbOpas  (partiapi),  woonded. 

Awddemj  fttmi  Heb.  and  Arab,  flam,  man. 

129.  itamU,  he  slapped  r  (Itardipft,  ha  trmtsd 
Insolent^!)    Bee^bdn^ln  IW. 

18S.  liiugg,  be  cut  off  f 

Qria,  strangle,  may  be  oompared  with  eri,  OMk, 
Kab.,  and  In  119. 

1S4, 186.  IgiU,  he  went  or  set  ofl;  aeemsMme 
the  same  root  as  teMt,  Btartla«,  aeltine  off,  wUsh 
In  Kab.  Is  (Ott  or  fUjUi  I  Teatored  to  propose 
writing  the  verb  ikSH  <eee  SSS),  and  re^sHed  tt- 
kel  (traTol)  as  its  eansattve  (vla.,  canse  le  go,  £. «. 
make  the  beasts  start);  as  Arsb^edl;  BatBHth 
taisists  that  iaS'e  Is  neeesaarily  soimded  vlth  f, 


and  tskkSU,  mkkd,  with  Jt 

Id^nU;  Arab,  atmia, 
Tades  North  Africa. 


woridr    Its  word  p«- 
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TkafckKberatej  emB&kan  meden. 

125.  Tkey  are  abotU  to  starts  yeboken  t4- 
km. 

The  expedition  take*  horse,  ^g€hen  ir- 

keb.    {Arab.) 
They  invest  their  chieX,  tumidkolen  ama- 

nokal  niasen. 

TTie  expediticn  left^  egShen  ^g^e. 
We  shall  fght,  adenekn^.     [Eknis, 

hattlei] 

126.  The  expedition  aitacked,  egChen  <5hak. 
They  fell  vpon  the  cattle,  ehokan  ishftan 
Uiey  plunder  the  tents,  asfeken  ihannan, 
Theig  take  away  every  thiny,  aUUen  anay 

ilaoihen  d&T  rui-ret  {they  seize  whatever 
{is)  there  of  the  whole). 
They  take  the  male  and  female  slaves,  ig- 
ftlen  fk^an  e  tik^&ten. 

127.  They  lead  away  the  horses,  wottan 
fyesan.  [Th^  bring  upf  See  iwat  in 
94.] 

They  drive  away  the  cows,  <5hftgeii  iwan. 

the  woolly  sheep,  dh&gen  tikfnde- 

men. 

the  {hairy)  sheep,  6h&gen  tihaten. 

the  goats,  dh&gen  ullL 

128.  There  vhu  nothing  but  weeping  of  the 
women  and  children,  war  ak^u  har  ti- 
deden  e  iliadeni  mmerauen  dag  tim- 
shagh.     n^.B.  e,and;  as  126,  130.] 

They  fought  hard,  ilsftsan  £g&zar. 
They  would  not  flee,  war  ebokan  dgewet. 
(52.) 


129.   Ttey  vanquished  them  only  by  nm 
bers,  ^ntenet  war  tanamen  bar  a  egod. 
Died,  who  died,  amut,  awa  amut. 


SmaAJatn  seems  to lutvem  as  a  redprooal  form. 

mdm,  men,  as  In  Kmb. 

1S&  Ibdki  is  dearly  used,  Just  as  in  Kab.  ibgha, 
he  will,  he  is  about,  he  means ;  and  seems  to  be 
the  same  word.  Yet  the  Utter  is  identical  with 
Axnb.  bagha^  deoait,  from  which  I  think  it  is  bor- 
rowed.   See  ISS. 

Inmflhdtor  [vMifikAt   SeelOSt 

120U  Ohaky  ohag^  in  Temght,  are  the  root  OMfOgh 
of  Kab.,  but  take  a  stronger  sense.  Awagh  is 
"8nme,"r  ^  ^       " 

BMkan 
differ  in  tense. 

Asfeken,  I  eoi^eotnre,  shoold  be  a^feghen,  they 
empty;  from/o^A.    See  174 

fgfal  may  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  ikf«l^ 
heransaeked.    130. 

137.  71  Aotfn  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  ety- 
Aoton,  goats,  from  tai/Aof,  she-goat,  in  Kab.  Barth 
also  has  tarat  ( =  taghaO^  she^oat;  yet  he  is  sure 
that  ahaten  means  (hairy)  sheep;  and  that  ultt 
(Which  in  Kab.  is  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats)  is  the 
Temght  plural  for  goatsi  In  137  uW  is  sheep  (!). 
[There  is  no  doubt  that  tUU  comprises  occasion- 


the  pron.  aoens.  tan  (them).    Amen^  they  orer- 
came,  as  in  Kab. 
Egdd,  moltitnde,  as  in  Shiiha  veggOt^  it  was 


•  but  ohag,  *'cape,  rape.' 

n  in  187  is  dhdgen;  but  pArhaps  fhey 


ally  both  sheep  and  goat8.>-B.] 
138.  Akimu  is  from  O^lm,  it  rested  or  remaInedbAe{,''it  gushed  out ;  qn.  enghHen,  empemnt? 


(41) ;  also,  it  remained  over.   JSTor,  except 

Immerau,  reciprocal  verb,  firom  tru,  he  sobbed ; 
imnM«rausny  they  sobbed  mutually. 

Agixar^  war.     Usdsan  (perhaps),  "they  made 
obstmate;**   Ar.  'asa;  which  might  generate  a 

eauaatiye  rerb,  Isom.    But  for  the  Arabic  root, . 

w  ItMxe  in  Kab.  azsay^  heary.    See  azUen  in  160.  |    Igerauen^  they  deliver,  set  firee  T  rather,  egh^ 

1S9.  Wartan^amen.  The  negative  war  attnotalrtiiMiiy  **  lazant"    "     "* 


Was  wounded,  who  was  wounded,  ^ge- 

shen  btfylsen,  awa  buyia. 

Was  speared,  who  was  speared,  ^gesben 

tidik,  awa  gisben. 

Was  smitten,  who  was  smitten,  ^gesben 

tfwit  awa  gisben. 
The  whole  tribe  was  extirpated,  taasit 

ilL^tSnes  t^mminde.    (91.) 
Except  a  Jew  lads  who  were  absent,  asel 

barret  ifiaden,  war  hadarin. 
ITiere  was  not  one  who  was  not  wounded, 

war  tflle  dakbsen  £re  war  nebuyis. 
180.  Men  were  broken  and  crushed,  idlnet 

arzan  e  digdCgetu 
Thaf  ransacked  their  villages,  atikf^an 

emazaghe  nissen. 
They  took  it  and  went  away  with  it,  elu* 

ent,  dngfilen  d&is. 

The  enemy  despaired,  isblnge  arabftg^n. 
/  despair,  nek  eberlibftragb. 
The  whole  town  bume,  agbSrim  ik^tfoea 

irrar.    (170.) 
They  fled  into  the  forest,  imii  rasan  ige- 

sben  ebislikan.     [Thof  were  broMn, 

and  entered  the  bushes."] 
I  flee,  nek  arzegb.    [/  am  broken  f] 
Theymake  a  stand,  ibdedan.    (41.) 
131.  iTiey  gather,  isart&jen  bar  enuSkfisan. 

riTtey  caused  to  join,  until  they  assetn- 

bled  mutually. "] 
Their  chief  addressed  them,  emegered 

dassen  amanokal  nissen.    (29.) 
182.  He  exhorted  them  to  defend  their  wom- 
en, innflsen  baw^nim  auadagb   aka^ 

wen  igeriwen  t£deden  ennawen.    \He 

said  to  them ....  th€U  (?)  to  you  they 

set  free  your  women.'] 
And  your  children,  ezafnet  d  Hladen  na- 

wen. 


Sgishen  seems  to  come  ftom  egish,  enter  or 
pierce.  (So  egiahdhi  terjadauten,  cup  me  behind 
the  ear,  i.  e.  pierce  to  me  the  back-head.)  Idaky 
he  piensed  with  a  spear,  Heb.  dakar;  Ar.  dakk 
teat,  the  struck,  smote.  Hence  tviik  and  Hwit, 
feminine  nouns. 

JBrd  . .  .  qu.  war-eri,  ne-pas?   So  Kab. 

130.  Irza,  he  broke;  also,  he  was  broken;  but 
for  the  passive  we  seem  presently  to  find  imarrax; 
in  Kab&il  imrez  and  irres.  Idigdeg  or  idiggid,  he 
crushed;  flrequentative.  Convare  Heb.  daia]^ 
Ar.  dakk,  to  pound,  ete. 

Itikfel,  present  tense  team  Ikfett  See  Igfal, 
in  126. 

Anuudghe.   Compare  Thnshagh,  in  ISS. 

Yelu,  he  took?  (not  again.) 

Ingel,  Niph.  from  igiUt  (not  again).    But  ^ 


Inihagh,  lie  despaired.    She  initial,  marking 
present,  is  <«  of  Kabftil. 

131.  irtau  (neuter  verb),  it  Joined ;  imiay  (ac- 
tive), hejouied;  imaiaven  (things),  mixed. 

132.  Izaf,  naked;    izafntt,  they  (fem.)  are 


See  68. 
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188.  That  you  may  not  get  a  bad  r^ame 
amona  men  (f ),  Ibnehak  w^tsftsen  t^^ 
lim  oar  meden. 
Up  !  and  let  usjight  tiU  we  penetrate  to 
their  tents,  awar  hawenjen  har  tasne 
ehanne  nassen. 

134.  Till  we  Jight  them  at  their  very  tents, 
har  direen  tirtejam  dar  ehenne  nes- 
sen. 

Till  you  drive  out  their  women,  tesiffem 
tideden  nissen. 

Take  as  hostages  their  children,  termifl- 
sen  arrasfisen  o/roren  nissen. 

Their  children  are  your  prey,  iUaden  nis- 
sen ewunawen. 

135.  They  raise  the  war-cry,  eaaraura- 
wen. 

They  beat  their  shields,  etedfoen  ^rehe 

[agh^re]  nissen. 
186.  They  form  a  line,  ^gen  ftfod. 

They  maJce  an  assault,  dshelen  insfrsen. 
They  have  surrounded  them,  rale^nten, 

kllben  falissen. 
They  break  through  them,  ibelagg^ten, 

azrauraw^nten. 
137.   They  have  dispersed,  MM4n. 
These  were  broken  and  those  were  broken, 

arzen  wnin,  arzen  wuin. 
They  fled  like  hares,  eg^wnaden  shynd 

^gewat  atek  temarraelt  [instar  fuga 

iquam)  proiteritt  lepus"], 
lake  the  sheep  or  goats  bejbre  the  wolf, 

shynd  nlli  ishak  ebak  [instar  gregis 

{quam)  invadit  lupus"]. 
188.   They  are  both  afraid,  ^ntSnet  ane- 

m^ttesen  ingarmanissen. 


12)a  Amehak  iomeghagh,  ftnqnlalvi,  81). 
Wdsdsen,  See  iMdaoa,  188;  also  fautttt,tEilrate. 
TesiUm,  AndiBtik 
Ihannen,  tents. 

184.  7Vre<2/ctm,  jnogunlni.    Bee  131 
Tesifem^  ezira  facUtIs  t  See  if  ay,  ezlit,  141. 
Tarmissem,  prehendatlB.    Imus,  piehendit,  as 

inOhadibnaL 

185.  Nek  esraurawegh,  I  break  thnragb,  ahonld 
be  ssraurau-egh,  100, 188.  learaurau,  be  about- 
ed,  may  be  freqaentatlve  eaosatiTe  firom  ru,  to 
sob,  KabL  OSS). 

ikerez,  be  rattled  r 

186.  A/dd,  tbe  knee  t   JB^m,  see  80, 
OshUen,  they  bnrried,  65. 
Insirmi,  tbej  made  a  desoent?    Kab^  ires,  be 

went  down  ^  sirs,  bring  down. 

Raleyen,  ftom  iralay,  be  surroonded :  whence 
tsriaite,  around. 

Kubf,  fonn  a  eirde?  Compare  ftuUa  (Heb. 
and  Axab.),  a  (raulted)  sleeping  ohamW,  an  arch. 

JW-OMm,  against  them. 

Ibeiag,  perrasitr  (Ar.  bstoffh,  perrenit)  As- 
raurau,  fireq.  to  spilt  (100),  from  urza  (180). 

18T.  Abbcden,  road  abb^en,  or  oUcdsn.    Kab. 

iUUj  dlTlslt. 

Shynd,  in  Eah  and  ShUfaa,  fund,  sun,  Instar. 

Bgeumad,  egeu/at,  see  Oi. 

limarrusU,  a  hare,  firom  imerewd,  ma  away 
(Hodgwm*s  Kab.),  wbieh  is  from  inm,  he  fled; 
Arebic,  ffoAAd. 

Bbak  or  ebiy,  a  JaeicaL 

Ishak,  invadit?  Afterward  (900)  ishsk,  "  (tbe 
lloo)  attacks.**    Compare  sMk,  qaiek ;  Kab.  sit, 

188.  Imettss,  he  frlghtsoedt    (Not  agdn.) 


Let  the  proud  champions  Jighi,  syct  i 

baraghen  ademanghan. 
{Let)  the  champions  stq>  forth,  i 

^tid  inasbaraghen. 
{One)  champion  the  son  of  Naber  (Aa- 

begha),  anesbaragh  ineg  en  Nahegii. 
And  {die  other)  chanpion  the  son  ofAgitx, 

d  anesbaragh  ineg  el  Agwi. 
189.  Their  countenances  are  as  the  coun- 
tenances  of  Uons,   idemawen   nisKn 

shvnd  idemawen  ^heran. 
Wno  are  about  to  spring  on  their  prey, 

ainemeharn&nin  abdkan  ademdkftsen! 
Theyflght  hand  to  hand,  amiwftten. 
The  son  of  Agwi  has  cut  him  through  the 

left  shoulder,  ineg  el  Agwi  istak  sen 

gere  d^ar  wa-n-t&hUgftn. 

140.  Me  parried  that  blow,  lihag  armsset. 
{They  encounter i)  their  swords  are  bro- 
ken, tamdkasen,  tikabawen  eizteiet. 

They  throw  the  spears,  anemigg^lren  s 

alftghen. 
/  throw  the  spear,  nek  egaragh  alig^. 
One  and  the  other  throw  it,  igart  wnaj. 

igart  wnay. 
This  pierced  Mm  and  that  pierced  him, 

idakt  wnay,  idakt  wnay. 

141.  Both  of  them  are  woundedj  asen  enis* 
sen  ansabayasen. 

The  blood  gushes  from  their  wounds  Bkt 
a  torrent,  ingay  ^shCni  dar  bdylsen  nv- 


Ingarmanlsam,  inter  aef    In  Kab.,  gmr,  be- 
tween ;  also  gaimtrf      •      • 
'    '  let7e,0C 


ih,  proud;  tebttrdghU,  opuloiee;  oasi. 
ndenr.    U  V«. 


.beUnsd; 


ibout-  front,  as  aUn. 


i\ 

bdrdgh,  man  of  wealth  anj  gnni 
ture,  mUigh,  Men,  rtebeBse. 

Adentdnghan,  sul|)anctlTeL   Jmako.  be  kil 
imcmgha,  be  killed  mutoallj,  i.  e.  he  tooAL 

SiMemet,  exire  fadte.    Jgem,  exiit,  llil 

J9t^,hitber?    CAAf,  (tbe cold)  increases.] 

Ineg  or  mtk,  son ;  only  in  Temgbt  t 

180.  (Idem,  cheek,  in  Venture;  laoe,  in  Kab. 
generally :  pL  udemin.     It  is  aleo  okMum  H 
Kab.,  which  suggests  Heb.  and  Aimbi  kaiem, 
aUn.    Bee  81. 

Bher,  lion,  is  qfur  in  Gbad. 

Ihama  seems  to  mean  "he  crencbed.**  see  t3; 
although  Btrth  has  it  otherwise  In  9« :  mam- 
fion,  paittdpk 

Aina,  article  or  relative  plural  T 

Ademokamn,  ooeuiimnt  (to  cncoanisr).  Ai 
mariu  suhJunctiTe,  aa  in  odemtangkan,  18a. 

Iwxt,  be  struck:  iuuncat,  be  stznek  reciproeally. 

lUak,  has  gashed?  has  Inflictad?  Anbi  8lb 
form  of  smA,  ImpoUt? 

Sers,  on  him  ?    So  in  Kab.— Delaporte,  cle: 

Qtrf,  between?  Kah  gar  (or,  a  wound?  Anh. 
jurhh). 

Dixar,  collar-bone?  or,  esorf  Tela. 

War^n.tMd\gtn,  wUdi  (Is)  of  the  left. 

140.  (7Aa^,  he  caught,  ISO. 
Arassetr  before  (him)?    SeettSL 
TakUba,  sword,  as  in  Haasa. 
SrX€mst=BrMsnst,BdtmL  pL 
Iger,  he  threw;  igOr,  be  throws,  inemtggsr,  he 

throws  reciprocally;  neater  vab :  henes  «,  wtik 
the  spear. 

141.  ^ssn  mtssen,  two  of  them. 

be 


Ingay,  gushes,  engt  or  m^  a  tonent,  mi 
aUnTln  KdlTivM,  It  guahed ;  see  174 
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sen  ifay  shynd  enji  [it  ames^out  like, 
etc.]. 

142.  {They)  lead  them  from  the  place^  it- 
kelMnten    dihen    anezaanghan 
cause-them-to  quit  where  they  havefougfii 
niiutuaUy\. 

They  bind  up  their  wowide,  etell^nten 

ibiiylsen  niasen. 
Tkty  put  to  them  remedies,  egenassen 

is^ra. 
Thai  die,  amuten. 

143.  Thof  drive  them  back,  j^^nten,  iso- 
kal^nten. 

Thev  have  extirpated   [crushedf]   their 

tribe,  irzan  terert  nissen. 
/  lay  ambush,  nek  estSdaf. 
They  have  raxed  the  whole  town  to  the 

ground,   irzan   aghSrim  ike'tSnes  har 

amds  shjnd  ikal. 

144.  /  ebraw  my  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
erkftbagh  takobani  dagar  titar. 

/  throw  down  the  scabbard,  asCndaragh 

titar. 
/  replace  the  sword  in  its  case,  esdkftlagh 

takoba  dag  titar  ennis. 
I  draw  the  arrow  {at  himf),  erkl[bftgh-a0 

cssim. 
I  let  fly  the  arrow,  egeragh  s  essim  (/ 

throw  with  the  arrow). 
I  r^hce  the  arrow  in  the  quiver,  esokft- 

lagh  essim  dag  tatllnghot. 

145.  /  load  the  gun,  tasal^agh  el  barude. 
Is  the  gun  loaded  ornotf  el  barude  asfk- 

sek  ?  mer  war  asiksek  ? 
The  left  barrel  is  loaded,  6man  teshflge 

tez^ksak. 
The  right  barrel  is  not  loaded,  ^man  aiel 


war  ez^ksak;  or,  war  Itha  harret 
[there  is  not  any  thing'];  or,  war  ek^- 
m&ret. 

146.  Give  me  a  little  powder  for  the  eye  of 
the  gun,  ikfahe  ^gil  giak,  dag  tet-n-el 
barud. 

Ifre  the  gun,  sfnkftragh  el  barud. 

I  hit,  watagh. 

He  has  hit  him  (?)  just  under  the  kfr  eye^ 

watagh  B  el  barud  dag  tagiimast-n> 

t^t  tan  t^hllgen. 

147.  The  ball  did  not  enter  him,  {but)  pass- 
ed over  his  head,  war  tiggisht  tesawe, 
toke  eraf  [eghaf]  enis;  ukaine  tez^- 
waten  gfnnlge  eraf  enis. 

He  has  not  mined  voell,  war  as£kSne  4a  in- 
n^mehel;  war  esnimehel;  war  isin 
esinn^mehel.    (See  172,  195.) 

He  does  not  know  how  to  aim,  war  esfn 
asfkken. 

148.  His  arm  trembled,  afos  enis  ishikltt- 
kat.    {His  hand.) 

The  ball  has  swerved,  tis4waten  akiirret 

149.  I  trade,  asltt^agh. 

I  am  not  a  merchant,  war  est^jjagh. 
/  exchange,  ^tCgagh ;  mes^ttegL 
/  barter,  simiskftlagh. 

150.  I  buy,  nazagh. 

Thou  hast  bought  dear,  tazet  aziien. 
cheap,  indeed!  tazet  erakesen,  be- 

shor! 
/  provide  myself  with  {store  tip)  millet 

{com),  esatagh  ^n€li  (alun). 
All  the  Arabs  ofA'zawdd  buy  their  guinea^ 

com  in  Ttmbiiktu,  Arftben-n-Azawagh 


r/ay.  It  comes  oat,  repUoes  the  Kab.  ifagh  (see 
174) :  hence,  titfay,  (the  sun)  comes  out;  i^^U, 
diarrhoea ;  ofcufen,  efltmduntur  (ji^randlnes). 

143.  IkOli,  he  caused  to  qolt?  see  124.  The 
form  reminds  one  of  Anbic. 

Ittaf,  he  swathed,  wrapped,  folded,  wound  up 
(SO  Kab.).  Compare  Arab,  fetel:  whence  iftel, 
ittelf 

145.  Yikfn,  they  pass?  (ORMe  to  pass). 
I96kal,  see  36. 

Terirt,  tribe :  also,  a  onpl  (Is  a  tribe  fe^ 
right=Tctt^ketry 

Bstidaft  Arab.  8th  formt  Eadef,  obseora  tail 
noz,  Golius. 

Agherim,  town.  Ihkhisti,  all  of  it  iScme  of 
It,  or,  much  of  It,  one  might  have  judged.  But 
Barth  is  positive  and  consistent] 

Har  am6$,  until  it  becomes  T 

144.  Irkeb,  evulsit,  is  native  (180) :  see  126  for 
the  very  different  Arable. 

Dimry  dag;  read  dagh, 

Istndar,  he  threw  down?  Yet  indar,  he  re- 
fhsed  (11 S),  and  ennddir.  often.  Bather  aainda'- 
ragk  la  for  aeintttrakgh,  ftom  root  Harak,  he  fell 
(71) ;  or  for  aaintaragh,  tnm  Uar,  he  went  down, 
which  is  Temght  as  well  as  Kab^l. 

146.  Ta9ak<iagh  for  taaakaakgk. 

Zeksak,  careless  for  sekaakt  root  saksak,  cram, 
press.    Comp.  Greek,  0-07. 

TeaJuige,  differently  aoeented  in  189,  14A. 

iireZ,  the  right  (These  two  words  differ  fh>m 
the  Kabw)  ArU-n-esM  is  the  noon  of  day,  i.  e. 
^Ays  upright  t 


Ekimdret  is  filled  ?  It  seems  to  me  an  AraUc 
feminine  form,  corrupt  for  'Ofmaret,  which  Dela- 
porte  uses. 

146.  E'gil^  powder  (in  the  vocabulary). 
(?idJk,  a  little? 
Sinkar,  cause  to  rise  ?  («oel;  the  gun  f)    Inkar, 

he  arose ;  41. 

TaffOmast,  a  tooth?  [So,  it  seems,  in  Barth*s 
vocab.]  7*ughmas  in  Kab.  Qu.  He  hit  me  in 
tbB  U^  eye-tooth  f 

Tan,  fem.  demonst  =  Hnni  of  Eab.  Elsewhere, 
tin  and  tindagh.  Ula. 

147.  Toke,U;  ukaine,  W. 
Ert^f=  eghaf  (or  ikl^f),  head. 
CTmrAge,  above,  from  Ejib.  ennig,  amplins,  with 

Kabu  prep,  g,  in.  In  KaK  also  sumig,  aloft.  In 
ShilluulTi. 

Isikkine,  he  points,  aims. 

Mehel  t  wait,  expect,  Eab.  Elsewhere  onim- 
mff^  opens  pretium. 

148.  Ishikdtkat,  trembled;  but  ehOedntat, 
shiver. 

Tisawaten,  plural?  Akurret=:akurrent,  also 
plur.  ?    Compare  akerdren,  round. 

149.  Ifiitteg  and  istejja  must  be  variations  of 
one  verb.  They  remind  us  of  Arabic  tajir,  mer. 
chant  Mesittegh,  unless  particip.,  is  a  recipro- 
cal verb. 

StTniakal^  complicated  form,  from  ikkal  (ikkal), 
he  turned? 

160.  Itids,  he  bi^ :  inx,  he  bought  ? 

Tdtet,  for  tamet  f  This  shows  the  root  of  isim, 
he  sold,  in  Kab. 

Erakia  is  Arab,  rakhls,  ebeap^  Elsewhere 
Barth  has  ibkhtts,  cheap. 

laat,  hesUwesup? 
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iketenessen  ikaten  4n&i  dak  Timbyt- 
ku. 

151.  I  sell,  eshinshegh  (=  ezinzegh). 
Sell  me  your  horse,  shinshahi  ais  innak. 
/  ch  not  sell  my  horse,  war  shinshegh  ais 

in  [=  ais  Qni]. 
I  wish  to  sell  something,  irhegh  adSshiosh 
[ad&hiiiBhagh]  harret. 

152.  /6omw  [rotolegh?]. 
Lend  me,  sirdelahi. 
I  lend  you,  esirdelaghak. 
I  have  from  you  money  on  loan,  nek  ehi- 

n&taj  esirdalfnnek 
You  have  from  me  — ,  ke  eh^Snkaj  esir- 

d^l  eni, 
He  has  from  him  — ,  enta  ehant  esirdal 

enfs. 

153.  His  debt  is  large,  amirwas  enfs  Sgen, 
I  have  a  trade  debt  with  you  (lam  in  debt 

to  you),  nek  ehanfttay  amirwas  innek. 

Betum  me  what  I  have  lent  you,  sokelahi 

awahak  ismarw^agh.      IRedde  miki 

quod  tibi  commodavi.'] 

154.  /  begin,  sheshwaragh. 

aaCntagh. 

/  have  begun  copying  the  booky  aafntagh 

asftkal  el  kiUb. 
He  begins  an  harangue,  fsint  m^ggered. 

155.  Ijinish,  end,  simdegh. 

He  has  finished  reading  the  Kvrdn,  isimde 

(or  vartem)  el  Kuran. 
{Ana)  cMrates  the  day,  ashel  egel  elyu 

limat.    {Arab,  walitnat,  epnlum.) 
Afy  salutes  to  you  for  having  Jbn^ted  the 

reading  of  the  Kuran,  ulim^tun  njibStnn. 


It  isjimshed,  yfrnmCder  [yimedaj]. 
156.  Repeat,  dlis  adak  [adagh]  sonl. 
Rqseat  this  verse,  dlis  aghas  {or  smalis 
aghas)  t^gh&ren. 


Asiien,  dear ;  alao  turd  (meat).  KaK  azsa,  to 
be  heaTv. 

JixU,  ne  measures  r  198. 

152.  Bofsl,  in  Arab,  to  wdgb,  is  in  Eabu  lend 
or  borrow. 

£hanat-ayt,  sunt  miU?  (fom.  pL  f) 

Ehan-hay,  sunt  tiU  (masc  pi.  ?) 

Isirdalen,  may  be  pL  **  loans." 

158.  Amarwas,  a  debt,  is  also  Kab.,  fbr  I  find 
it  In  Lake.  viL,  41,  tbongh  not  in  Brosaelard. 
Jmnaruxu,  he  lent  (a  thing). 

164.  Ishashwar,  freqnentatlTe ;  ttom  Kab.  iz- 
loor.    So  ishwar,  85. 

Isint,  he  begins  (not  Kab.),  strangeljr  like  In 
aonnd  to  Mmda,  he  ended.  Since  the  latter  la 
causative  (fh)m  Imda^  imida),  istTd  may  denote  a 
root  int,  coeptom  est  Compare  inH^  not  yet; 
eni  (in  composition),  next :  in  Kalx  nef  or  ned, 
•Uer.    In  Ben  Mtisa*s  Temgnt,  nedin,  next  to  me. 

165.  Imda,  see  91. 

Yirtem,  he  completed  ?    (Anh.  oonAreglU 
SadszarO,  noon?    {Aghtl  may  be  the  tme 

spelling.) 

166.  OHZ=Ar.  akl.  Intellect  T  So  we  hare 
orH,  he  tUnks  (888),  for  'aqaL  Adai=zadagh, 
this. 

OUs  means  **  repeat  thou.**  So  In  Prod.  Bon, 
fiolis,  we  bare  repeated;    tulU  (adverbially), 


amOtts  and  aghas  need  ftiDer  explanation. 


Until  you  know  it  by  hearty  hat  *<VwnMm\ 
[tflmedat?]. 

157.  /fasten,  ^anagh. 
Are  the  camels  piaketed,  or  not?  imn&B- 

nas  ikerafen,  mer  war  ikerafen?   (4&} 
ShaU  I  tie  the  horse  or  loosen  iUm)f 

agiagh  ais,  mer  aregh  ?    [ShaU  I  do 

the  horse,  or  undo  him  ?] 
Ijet  him  eat  that  fine  herb(Ufej  £jit  ad£k- 

she  t^he  tindegh  tahoskct. 
Set  (ye)  the  horses  free,  sCmbarit  ijeuo. 
Isetfiee,  asfmbaragh. 

158.  Shut  the  door,  e6k<ii  tK^niwX. 
Open  the  door,  arid  tefalwat. 
I  open  the  door,  uregh  tefdwaL 
/  cover,  nshiki^mba^iagh. 

159.  Lock  ye  up,  agfelteL 
/  lock  tg},  agfeltagh. 
I  knock  at  the  door,  ediigakagh  tefihraL 

160.  /  put  on  [changer}  my  s&t,  insika- 
lagh  riMhabani. 

/  reverse  my  shirt,  abiregwalegb  lisha- 

bani. 
I  gird  my  loins,  ehereldegh  bena ;  ege- 

bessagh. 

161.  I  put  on  fine  clothes,  elasagh  temAi- 
ten  ihoskfttnen. 

TTie  Tawdrek  every  where,  m  tkar  en- 
campments {tentoria  sua)  put  on  thek 
worst  clothing,  Imofihagh  kodihdn  efa^ 
nan  nissen  sassaharen  iSshelrdfaAra  aii- 
nSsen. 


16T.  loan,  Kab.,  he  tied,  fastened. 
Afliagh  is  pres.  or  AiL  of  iga,  89. 


Irra  means  *^  to  shut**  in  Kab.,  bat  *•  to  1 
and  open"  in  Temgfai.  Two  Terbs  aeen  lo  be 
eonfosed,  namely,  Ghad.  ifnr,  shot  thou,  Tcrngfei 
eher,  which  represents  Kab.  err,  rdated  pcrtnps 
to  Shllha  iwerri,  be  returned  (w  Is  tlie  r  of  Gba. 
dimsit),  Kab.  irra,  he  brooght  back,  cuw back; 
but  Chad.  «r,  loosen  thou,  whldi  is  TeniSit  or  «r 
ur;  connected  perhaps  with  theru,  egkmt^  loess. 
See  68. 

TesA«=:Kab.  Ce^e.  grass,  ebe. 

lAmhara,  he  set  fne.    See  64. 

168.  TUfdboat^itaJ'urt  of  GtaBd.=tama<  if 
Kab. 

SokH,  i  e.  torn  the  door;  as  In  Kafai  trr,  tam, 
for  shnL    It  Is  strangely  like  Arah.  mUtar  el  t" 


Kab.  ames,  middle.    See  < 


169.  Ag/sU  seems  to  be  a  coRuptloB  of  Aalife 
Ipofi,  a  lock.    The  final  t  Is  anomalnns 

Dakak  Is  Hebrew  and  Anbte  doJuL 

160:  /r«Ied,  he  girded.  Araldd,'n'ti^ewithm» 
(a  girdfaig).  In  Kab.  aghalad,  a  dty  waU.  A 
simpler  root  is  iraiau;  eee  18C 

She'  and  ege-  mark  present  tense,  •■  ol  of  SabL 
In  fact  we  liare  aht  In  166. 

Bessa,  waist? 
148. 

161.  Slis,  clothing  (of  gnn) ;  iiOsc, 
Has,  he  dressed  himself^  put  oar  tt tummnt, 
ment  This  root  is  also  Kabu,  wheK  It  Is  apt  Is 
be  confused  with  other  roots:  OZss,  he  tooeM: 
tUss,  he  sheared  sheep ;  which  I  have  not  fcoM 
in  Barth.  «*A  fleece**  eanMnes  the  idCM  of 
■hearing  and  clothing. 

/Afielntn^la  fern.  pL  from  ihdskm  (a  paitUp. 
lal  form),  handsome. 

ladau,  he  collected,  ftxim  idoic,  It  was  eoOeetad : 
whence  (icfotcen,  they  eongrieaate ;  mmidi,  a  IMend. 
In  Kah.  this  root  is  renlacedby  iduhkd^  whnes 
also omitttUe/,  a MendTiMittttsl,  * 
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I  assume  qS  my  weaponSf  jsdawagh  taz^ 

linin  iketenes. 
162.  /  sHag  an  my  sword,  sh^B^fagh  tako- 

bani. 
/  {wet)  lay  down  arms,  nekes  tazdlinin. 

(98.) 
/  undress,  nekes  rishabani.    ( We  take 

offwy  Bhirt?>^ 
168.  /  wash,  B^adagh. 
Washed  (not  new),  arid. 

Sit  is  washed,  ired.] 
^wash  my  face,  riCdebagh  {detain. 
I  toaah  my  hands,  rtoemagh  ifassin. 
/  wring  out  the  water  from  my  shirt,  zym- 
mogh  rishabani 

164.  /  dry  my  shirt,  bi^ragh  rishabftni. 
My  shirt  is  not  yet  dried,  rishabani  indi 

tibs&rit. 

I  hang  in  the  air,  nekes  orCkagh  Igetan 
bar  tejmat  innikkal,  or  abeUnbak  [/ 
hang  {it)  flying,  uHtU  the  moistwre  comes 
oirff]. 

165.  leaver,  oshiktoibashagh.  (See  168.) 
Shave  my  head,  sarsahi  eraf  in  [egbaf 

ini]. 
/  sKave  (myselff),  erarsegh. 
I  clean,  teklLrk&ragh. 
Clean  this,  aferit  den,  anus. 
/  look  into  the  glass,  sliggehagh  awlhiin 

der  tisit. 
).66.  /  mend,  nekanagh  (nek  ganagh? 

157). 
/  wiUgo  to  the  blacksmith,  irhegh  t£kaat- 

n-enhad  {volo  profecHonem  fabri  f). 
That  he  may  mend  what  is  spoiled  in  my 

gwn,  ah£yeken  away  flLhsheden  dagh 

el  barudin. 
167.  I  cook,  boil,  esangnegh. 
Well  boiled,  ripe,  yignan. 
Not  sufficiently  done,  or  ignan. 


JBoU  water  for  me,  Iksahe  iman. 
/  broil,  nek  ekiinafagh. 
Boasted  meat,  iaan.  nekttnaf. 

168.  Make  afire,  awet  ^ett. 
Imakeajb^  awetagh  ^fett. 

/  kindle  the  fire,  s^edagh  tfefi,  akenlto- 
seragh  ^feu. 
IBn(&  the  fire,  8<5had  dfett. 

169.  Thai  it  may  not  go  out,  war  et^mme- 
kadt 

I  put  out  the  fire,  nek  ismikket  ^eii. 
The  fire  is  going  out,  ^fett  tismftket; 

^eU  war  iken^smttket ;  ikkenes  asis- 

mftken  ^eii. 

The  fie  has  gone  out,  efeii  temmut. 
The  fire  rtmves,  dfeli  heligle. 

170.  UgU  the  candle  for  me,  sokahi  t^fe- 
telt. 

/  Ught  the  candle,  sekdgh  t^etelt. 
/  burn,  nek  neserragh. 
You  luxoe  burnt  your  shirt,  ke  teserret 
rishab  innek. 

171.  /  break,  destroy,  nek  nirzagh,   nek 
edfggidagh. 

Broken,  irzar  [irza?]. 

172.  I  throw,  nek  asilnahel. 

/  threw  it  on  the  ground,  and  crushed  it 
with  my  foot,  sattokegh  dar  akal  ada- 
ri&bftragh. 

173.  I  cut,  nek  n^kketas. 

Mince  the  meat  for  me,  akelisahi  isan. 
I  cut  a  pen,  eki&r&dagh. 
tekark&ragh  (bat  165). 


TazSHj  Iron,  weapon ;  ttom  Kab.  weszOl,  iron. 
Boot,  gzl,  to  cat,  etc 

16^.  Ishelofji  he  pat  oirer  the  l^  thoolder? 
TeahOge^  the  left 

103.  /red,  sbrtd^  are  alio  Kab. 

IrOdA,  he  bathes  with  the  hand? 

Irdaevn^  he  besprinkles?  poors  upon?  S^b. 
has  iresMku  for 


ndu'dropi 


this;  but  BO  Barth,  rfishresh. 


rops. 
194.  iMor,  he  dried,  or  was  dry? 


I  to  have  Arab.  fem.  terminationt 


Nek  esoregaghf  I  hang  vp  f 
Jbeeon,  poles?  igetan,  Hying. 
Tepnat = tegmat,  with  Arab  Urn.  termination. 
See  igem,  138,  lia 
Innikkdlt  aheldnbak,  moistore? 
16&  fiHiiri, 'shave  thoa ;  are,  be  thou  shaved? 
Ikdrkar,  be  deansed  ? 

166.  3nhad,  compare  Arabio  hhadid,  iron. 
Awtw  ikhaheden,  t6  ^ffapcv,  artlele  and  partlcl< 

Rle.    Jkhahed,  It  Is  spoiled,  nemakhshad,  waste- 
iL,  in  "  Prodigal  Son." 

167.  IngnB^  it  is  cooked,  fem.  tingne,  partic 
IfmOn,  Perhaps  the  tme  spelling,  then,  is  tfme, 
and  cansative  imgne.  In  Sidi  Ibrahim  (Shilba) 
I  find  isenu,  he  cooked. 


Iks,  boil  thoo.     Compare  ekSs,  hot;  akOs,  a 
dish.    Also  98. 
/im^/ is  also  Kab. 
Jwm  r=  cMdm  =  cdbfum,  meat 

168.  Awet^  make,  build,  arxange.  In  Bhilha, 
ysgat,  hei^aced. 

Sohad,  stir  thou? 

Akenaaearagh  is  a  oompoond  verb,  from  ken, 
make,  and  iseragh,  he  homed,  which  is  shortened 
to  iserr  in  Barth.    See  170. 

169.  Imekat,  it  is  extinguished? 
Ismakket,  he  extinguishes  ? 
Iksnasmdksl,  compounded  with  ken,  make. 
Atiismaken  has  no  final  ladlcal  t 
J{elwle=:ahiligU,  present  tense,  from  Uigle,  it 

raviyed? 

170.  BsMcsgh,  I  send,  in  lOt  Yet  here  sok, 
Ught  thou,  and  aekdgh. 

J«erra,  or  issrrapA,  is  caosatlve,  from  irrar  or 
iragh^  it  was  burnt ;  Kab.  iragh,  ihkragh,  iden- 
tical with  Arab,  hhccrak. 

Neserragh,  tdrzagh,  with  n  saperflnons,  is  an 
anomaly  not  rare  in  Barth,  apparently  from  the 
perplexity  introduced  from  AiaUc,  where  n  initial 
radUates  in  sense  between  1st  pen.  sbng.  and  1st 
pers.  pturailt 

171.  Idiggid,  he  smashed  I    See  Dagak  fai  160. 
179.  Aaanaha  and  esndmebel  of  147,  have 
iwmtMng  In  common* 
Isa^rak,  see  TL 
Brdber,  (the  hone)  kicks,  916. 
Irbar^  (the  river  horse)  upset  (the  boat),  qu. 

stamped  on  ?  crushed  ?    Then  ad  marks  su1]jnn«- 
tive,  and  adardbaraph=i  (ut)  oonfringam. 

ITS.  Ekkitas,  cut  (189) ;  ikarad,  he  cut  (a  pen  ?). 
Heh.  karat. 
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I  slit,  a  petij  shofi^faragh  em  aranibin ; 
satt^Sragh  [I  scrape  f] 
Catch  thou  {what  is  Aroum),  ekbel. 
Icatchj  ekbilagh.  [Ar.  Receive,  as  in  78.] 

174.  IJiQ  with  water,  tilk&rsi^h  a' imsii. 

.    You  haveJUkd  this  cup,  t^tkftrat  terert. 
Till  it  runs  over,  har  titfak. 
I  pour  it  out,  nek  esittSfit 
/  enq}ty,  esingftlagh  [esingh^]. 

175.  /  upset  it,  subumbdagh-at.     (44.) 
/  scoop  footer,  elkawagh  lUnan. 

I  draw,  nek  tesheresherawen  aran.  (63.) 
I,  water  ike  garden,  siswagh  eshikkftrash ; 

singralagh    aman    der    esbikk&rash. 

(186.) 
I  give  to  drink,  esiswegh. 
Give  the  horse  to  drink,  sissa  ais  se  bel^. 

176.  /  go   to  /etch   water,   eshirrfigagh 
liman. 

The  water-carriers,  imsbirrOgen. 

Let  us  pitch  the  tent,  nektar  (?). 

/  pitch  the  tent,  nek  takanegh  ehan. 

[I  fasten  or  fix  J  167.] 
I  drive  in  the  pegs,  tetaitftyagb. 

177.  /  draw  the  ends  of  the  leather  covering 
of  the  tent,  tarei^b  t^sSdas. 

I  draw  the  ropes  of  the  tent,  tarerSw  ei^- 
wiyen  ^hen  (he  tightens  to  it?). 

I  spread  the  carpet  in  the  tent,  nek  fatagh 
der  ^en :  ilwetagb  tisiftak. 

1 78.  /  hang  up  the  dishes,  nek  s^ik  fkeson. 
the  waterskin,  the  saddle,  edid,  ela- 

klf. 

I  take  down  the  tent,  baseeagb  dben. 
Take  down  your  tents,  €bsiet  ebennana- 

wen. 
These  skojes  work  hard,  fkglan  idagb 

arelenan  egen  [agbelenan]. 
Work  (snbfit.),  lUrfilay  [agb&lay]. 


Em^  the  month  (nlbt). 

174.  Ithar=.  Kab.  iehekur, 

Titfak  =  Wfagh  t  Yet  for  iffaqh  (it  came  out, 
Eab.)  we  had  ifay^  141.  Also  ^foket,  fern.  Uifdket^ 
present  tease  (807),  it  comes  forth.  Below,  ttt/ar^ 
(the  boat)  leaks ;  where  r  shows  yA  to  be  the  true 
spelling,  as  in  Kab.    See  A'sfihen,  18<L 

JBM^teyU,  see  809. 

IringaL,  read  itinghal^  cansatire,  firom  inghd, 
it  gnshed.    SangralaQh  should  be  mnghalagh. 

17fi.  EOoau  (Kab.  tHkajfi^  deep ;  hence  telak,  deep 
channel ;  teWuxHal,  (the  boat)  founders.  But  this 
root  is  probablj  different. 

179.  Isharrag^  see  68. 

Itaitay,  he  dix^ye  in  pegs;  he  prkked  (as  a 
scorpion). 

177.  Ored  (root  f),  tighten ;  orsds^  strangle  him ; 
oredghas,  I  strsngle  him ;  tareredgh  (frequent),  I 
tighten. 

Ifta,  he  spread;  corrupt  Arabic,  from  fatahh. 
In  tis\ftak  the  lost  ^  reappears  as  final  k.  Ifter, 
mat,  for  iftahh  and  wStxMd,  carpet,  in  886, 887. 

U'wetaah,  I  arrange:  see  16a 

178.  S4b%  for  selikghr  Sidi  Ibrahim  (in  Shfl. 
ha)  uses  Arabic  *aUik  for  **  hang  up  ;*'  hence,  per- 
haps, selik  as  a  causative. 

EM,  Ouih,  talce  down  T    Another  verb  Is  be- 
say*  vomit 
Ardlay,  work ;  ardinan,  they  work.   Hek  dra- 


179.  /  dress  (f)  a  goat,  ageraningh  t»- 
ghat. 

/  draw  back  his  neck,  semelwagh^M. 
I  cut  his  throat,  agerissagh^aa. 
I  skin  him,  oshegb-at 

180.  I  shear  afieece,  nek  tdliak  t^lsak. 

/  pbick  the  bird,  rtfkabagb  fiBagiUtfa. 

{J  tear  off  the  feathers.']    (144.) 
jue  wrested  it  from  me,  ixkih  deri. 
J  peel  the  fruit,  tekedfmmegfa. 
I  pasture  the  camels,  danagh  immfttfla 

181.  I  milk  the  cow,  azikagh  tea. 
Milk  thou,  azik. 

Has  (this)  oofT  been  mUked,  or  not?  la 

tezak,  mer  war  tezak? 
J  shake  the  milk  {for  making  it  sour),  an- 

tishagh  netishnit  esbahi  akb. 

182.  /  make  ropes,  nek  att^lemagfa. 
Hold  me  the  rope,  sennikfahi. 

The  Tawdrek  are  very  clever  in  making 
good  ropes  of  leather,  Imoehagb  adibA- 
bdn  dar  drunan. 

Those  ropes— from  {the  bark  of)  whA 
tree  do  they  make  them  T  er^ijen  wa- 
dagh  innagh  ^ishkan  wui  telldnin  (at, 
wui  digmftden). 

/  weave  woolen  blankets,  zatagfa  tibber- 
gentin. 

Which  understand  weaving  better — As 
Fulldn  or  the  Songhay  t  endekwar  isuk 
[endegb  way  isan]  t6n  tehoaken,  jer 
Afulan  ped  (?)  EOiatan?  or,  emails- 
ten  wufn  Eliatan  dn  wain  Fulan  me- 
geressen  yiifa  t^etf  ? 


ftSn,  I  sow  (a  field),  seems  to  be  o^tehm;  roat, 
aghdiay.    But  tmla^,  he  surrounded,  13ft. 

179.  Igharm,  he  cut  the  throat  (Shllha) ;  ogAm- 
rds,  or  emghardt,  a  butcher,  Chad.  But  Vcb- 
ture  gives  aghzdr  for  butcher,  which  points  cot  a 
relation  to  Arab,  jezzdr.  Observe  that  aghanU 
is  "a  road*'  in  Delaporte*8  Kab.  and  Ibrahim's 
Shilha.  [E  suspect  that  aaer&amragh  siwold  bs 
agherdsagh-ak,  I  butcher  for  thee.] 

Semsmiaffh  would  seem  related  to  emOiagk,  I 
castrate  (180),  if  the  sense  sgrccd  better. 
Oshs,  skin  thou.  Is  for  oxs;  in  Kak  us  or  one 

180.  Teliagh,  I  cut  (com,  rice) ;  atiket,  cut  ye, 
yield;  dlihe,  cut,  shear? 

Tesdgdden,  from  iged,  he  flew;  agaOd^  Url. 
In  Kab.  ighetdt,  birds. 

ifadim,  he  picked? 

Idan,  pasdt  or  pastns  est ;  hence,  amdddn,  a 
shepherd ;  Kab.  amaksa, 

Isl.  Aslk  iszegot  zegh  in  Kab. 

188.  YelUm^  he  spun.  Vent ;  Ar.  inrnn,  gb. 
meravit  Presently,  for  tdUnin  read  leBAm'n, 
they  twine? 

Senntkf;  not  fdkff  or  iX/af 

Aran,  leather  rope :  pL  ertnum  (vocab.) 

Ereuri,  a  (hempen)  rope ;  so  Kak 

Isat,  he  weaves ;  tesit,  weaving.  In  Kab.  ztl, 
weave  thou. 

Woif-isan,  who  knew. 

EmdUeten^  Uie  dotha?  the  gsnoeats?  the  tli. 

les? 

Wut-n-Ehatan,  etc. 

Du,  and? 

Me-ger-ansm,  which  betwixt  them;  L  e.  vhkb 
of  the  two? 

Yv/a,  surpasses,  excels. 
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All  of  them  know  good  weavmff,  esantf  n- 
tet  iketenessen  tizit  tehOskcn. 

183.  The  women  pluck  the  cotton^  tfd^den 
ftafash  fasdnit,  or^  itafash  tiknnikaren. 

184.  I  spin  thready  tar^rajagh. 

The  women  spin  thread,  tid^en  rer^mat. 
/  weave  cotton  strips,  ezatagh  tab^oken 
I  sew,  azamayagh. 
logout  {a  shirt),  ar&wa{;h. 
I  fold  (a  shirt),  ted^ha^h. 
Irottvp,  ekemingk^m^gh. 

185.  J  heat  {a  shirt),  titgbogh. 

/  heat  it  weU,  until  it  hecomes  bright,  td- 

d&hagh,  har  t^kk&ie  sfggeniugish. 
I  dye,  skdalagh. 
Dyeing,  tesadalit.      [Tct,   tes&dalt,   an 

/  mend  my  shirt,  t^agh  tikist  dar  risha- 
bani. 

186.  /  work  the  ground,  shekarashagh. 

/  make  a  fence  to  the  field,  egatagh  ixe^ 

lad  yeslukkerishfn. 
I  saw,  nek  'aralun  [=aghalim.]   (178.) 

[Nekegegh  alun  ?  H.  B.] 
I  root  up  weed,  tikdmagh  t^he. 

187.  I  plant  a  hush,  adomegh  ehishk. 
I  dig  in  a  pole,  esiiktagh  %jid. 
I  cut  rice,  t^agh  tiUakat     (180.) 
Cut  {ye)  for  me  this,  and  put  it  for  me 

in  the  hoat,  alihetahi  tetid,   tegimahi 
tetid  der  tdraft. 

188.  /  gather  fruit,  irfrtftyagh  (131)  irft- 
ten  ehiflhkan. 


E&mantet  mtut  be  fem.  pL  from  imn,  he  knew. 

133.  Itafashfas,  he  plucked  (cotton). 

Tikuruktren,  cottons;  sing,  takerdkerit,  from 
-emit,  8d  pi.  fern. 

Ikirkar,  he  cleansed  ?   See  164 

184.  Ireray,  he  spun.  Rer6mat=.Berainat, 
fem.  8d  pi.,  as  elsewhere. 

Izvmdy^  be  sews.  In  Barth^s  Tooabulary,  dsa- 
may;  In  Venture,  timii  [tizmi?],  a  needle. 

frau,  he  cuts  out    Ghad.  'ira,  he  shaved. 

Ideh,  he  folded?   But  idd,  he  pounds,  183. 

Jkemin(ij)kem,  he  rolled  up,  must  be  frequenta- 
tive, from  ikenUn  f 

186i  //«««,  he  beat? 

Idesh,  he  hammered. 

SiggeniAgUK,  fh)m  siggSni,  indigo ;  iigish,  en- 
trance ?  or  from  tig,  aspect  ? 

Tikist,  a  rent  ?  (In  Kabw  a  prick,  sting.)  Or, 
rather,  it  means  a  pnteh. 

186.  Ishekarash,  he  tilled,  shekarash,  garden 
or  field,  are  frequentative,  from  root  kara^ih ;  in 
Kab.  karaz,  to  till,  work  the  ground.    It  answers 


^A- 


Yegdt,  he  placed  (foond  in  Shilha,  Tale  of 
Saby).  Also,  he  made  (a  hedge,  a  pot).  Tagdt, 
she  laid  (eggs). 

Sek  maaet,  1  what  do  ? 

War  gedddi,  do  not  this. 

.^AattZn,  participle ?    lAliln^  eora?] 

lKom,he  rooted  up  ? 

187.  Jdom,  he  plants.    (Ar.  dum  0 
TegimAhi  (89),  from  iga.     Two  imperatives 

Joined  by  and  are  expressed  as  if  we  said  seeats 
powdttis  for  aeoate  et  ponife. 

188.  Ardten  (arata,  a  crocodile),  read  ardten-n- 
ehhshhan ;  or  even  ardden  t  In  Kab.  irden  {/ru- 
ges),  wheat 

Ehishk,  a  tree,  is  in  De  Slane*s  Temght  tshsk. 


I  pound,  edahagh. 

/  pound  rice,  tifilkkogh  t^kat. 

/  winnow,  kintihegh  or  tesabirdt  r^h-at. 

189.  I  tie  up  the  hmdles  of  Guinea-corn, 
akitteleagh  ashikkerashia-n-eneU  [thi 
fields  of  com  f]. 

/  knead  it,  nek  oeaksftk-at.     ( 145. ) 
It  is  not  well,  kneaded,  war  tikkSne  isus. 

190.  /  hid,  efaragh  {abdidi,  so  Kab.) ;  et- 
w&ragh  (condidir  see  102). 

I  cut  wood,  ektasagh  {gCtan.    (178.) 

I  split,  esraarawegh  [ezr-,  186]. 

I  grind  the  knife  on  the  stone,  emsadagh 

absar  is  tahont. 
I  whet  my  knife,  sittftragh  ^bsarin. 
Whet  for  me,  esterari. 

191.  Ihanmer,  t^eshagh.     (185.) 
I  saw,  tezezawagh. 

/  cMpy  square  planks,  nek  MVi. 

I  dig  a  well,  rashagh  ana  [gh^hagh]. 

/  build  a  well,  nek  lUftraf  anu. 

a  house,  ^wetagh  t^rasham. 

a  hoat,  ^wetagh  toraft. 

192.  I  sew  a  boat,  azem^agh  toraft. 
(184.) 

/  repair  a  hoat  {by  renewing  the  ropes 

along  Vie  junctions  of  the  planks),  asf- 

dagh  dar  azamay. 
/  stop  holes  along  the  junctions  of  the 

planks  in  the  lioat,  asidagh  an&bay; 

stop  the  holes  well,  adegindlgl. 
/  scoop  out  the  water,  ikla  aman,  snn- 

kel  ^man. 

193.  /maik0/)oto,  egatagh  telikkan.  (186.) 
/measure,  ekatagh  erelan.  (150,  178.) 
J  weigh,  tawdz&nagh.    (Arab.) 

I  divide,  nek  ebdekan. 
We  divide,  n^bddud. 

194.  I  join,  asfrteagh  (131);  nek  asmok- 
kasdkk&nct  [comp.  of  tnokcu  (occurro) 
and  ken  (facio)  ?] 

/  press  the  limbs  {to  give  them  relief), 

shamjtoo,  rib&zagh. 
I  anoint,  ashawagh;  shlKgeagh. 
I  fan,  awilfngw&legh ;  azilmmegh-at. 


I  think  it  is  the  Kab.  iOak,  a  branch;  brvmeh  for 
both. 

Idah,  he  pounds?  Arab.  dakk. 

Inkinteh,  iaabir,  he  winnowed? 

189.  TMttsieA, ''he  sheaved r 

190.  Fgitan,  sticks,  poles. 

Imsdd^  he  grinds ;  also,  sharp.  It  is  from  Kab. 
zed,  grind  ^n;  and,  perhaps,  better  written, 
imzdd. 

Tahont,  teh^nt,  rock  (Temght). 

191.  Izszau^  he  saws  ? 

Iraha  should  be  ighnha ;  in  Kab.  ifjhza,  he  dng. 
Izflref,  strictly,  he  buitt;  but  aioet,  arrange, 
etc.,  168. 

192.  IMd,  he  cl<»n  J 
^i:i«>,  takeout?   93. 

Sunkfl,  rnad  aunghO,  cause  to  spout,  empty 
out ;  174,  176. 

193.  £6d^fon  is  against  analogy.  On  ibdutM 
137.  iMttd  may  be  friequentative.  But  ebde,  eth 
derf  of  41  are  quite  different,  allied  to  AraUc. 
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195.  //  is  wonderfitiy  tejftjab  {Arab.  *ajeh) 
takdnit.    (88.) 

Thou  must  go  to  Gvndam,  ahOshel  ke 

ehe  temeshalit  is  Gundam. 
It  is  worthy^  anfmmehel  din. 
Straight  on,  sinn^m^hel. 
This  is  worthless,  wadagh  animmehel 

ahastanyet  yewolaghen. 

196.  Our  provisions  are  gone,  ezznd  £m- 
mende.    (91.) 

The  money  is  spent,  ASri  {rnm^esh. 
That  is  lost,  wadagh  aba. 
That  is  its  character,  immek  f  dagh  itfal 
ik^De. 

197.  It  pains  (me),  ikmahi;  nzerahi. 
It  itches,  ehkhi  (Skflmash.    IThere  is  to 

me  an  itching,'} 
It  is  swollen,  eraj ;  ekftf  tasdnnist. 
TTiis  smells  nice,  w&dagh  ada  yehoeken. 

[Adnnn,  smell  f] 
This  meat  smells  b<»d,  isan  wadagh  in- 

sagak  [inflaragh] ;  i^an  w&dagh  adan- 

nis  irke. 

198.  77ie  meat  is  well  boiled,  Csan  ingn§. 
(167.) 

ITie  loaf  is  mouldy,  t^let  tebifnkat. 
7%«  shirt  is  torn,  rishftba  anzarrawet 

(211) ;  rishaba  karrawet. 
The  iron  is  rusty,  tazoli  war  te  ten 

nek. 

makes  sparks,  tikkSne  teshori. 

hisses,  iflhirarikrak,  ishibardkrak. 

199. is  red-hot,  taz51i  tuwas. 

is  melting,  tazoli  timsheldrlag. 

— ~-  hisses  in  the  water,  tazoli  Isan  af- 

dar  fiddar  dar  toan. 
The  water-skin  leaks,  edid  eslnge  ;  edid 

itadem. 
—  is  torn,  edid  erarrawet. 

has  a  hoh,  edid  imbek. 

200.  The  house  lets  in  the  rain,  tarasham 

teshfnke. 
This  well  never  dries  up,  &na  wadagh 

aigin  kal&  war  itogar  {or,  war  ikor). 


IMS.  AhUshsL  It  is  neoeaaaryr  ke,  tboa;  ehe  U- 
vyuMAit,  shonldest  travel?  (verb  ianuhalTi. 

AfOmmeha  dlr*,  (tbere  ta)  an  aim  in  it,  an  ob- 
i«e<initr  See  147.  J«(rfmaM«  it  Is  worthy  (Far. 
able  of  **  Prodigal  Son**). 

196.  Wadoijh  aba,  read  vadagh  abadf  In 
"Prodigal  Son**  we  hare  first  abad  for  "was 
lost**  (which  is  Hebrew,  Yiot  Arabic),  and  next 
otef.  In  same  sense;  verses  84 and  83. 

m.  OUimash=zekm«z,  nib,  scratch,  Kab. 

Adunn,  eorrnpt  Anbic 

JrW,  dirty?  SoYcntora.  In  Brosselard,  irJbi, 
It  Is  decayed.  In  "Prodigal  Son,**  egegh  irk,  1 
bare  done  eril. 

Itmek,  is  bright?  Is  clean? 

199.  .BWiMtf  (rewritten  from  lUntpendlinarkfl), 
qn.  isinghelf  174. 

yadim,  it  leaked? 

Imtefc,  it  is  pteroed? 

900.  UMnke,  it  admits  water? 

Aigtn  kald^  at  every  time. 

Ikor,  Kab.  it  wu  dry.  The  A  to  liable  to  be- 
iffh. 


It  is  ahpaysfiUofwaUr^  har  kfitk  hmt 

dman. 

The  water  soaks  in,  liman  loses. 
77ie  pond  has  dried  «p,  tibengrmwcn  in- 

sh^hnet. 
201.  The  road  divides,  aMbrakjt  talwim 

tfbbeda. 
One  branch  going  to  the  left  amd  wsotker 

to  the  right,  a^n  lyet  fel  arin  wa-n- 

aril,  {yet  telandat  teshelgen. 
)2.  The  sun  rises,  taf5k  tiggemat  (118); 

tafok  berber  deran  enis. 
has  momUed  the  heavems,  ta^k  ta- 

s^gede  ishinnawen. 
( has  begun  to  decBue,  tafok  tezfwaL 

Arab,) 

is  about  to  set,  tafok  tabok  ^6ieL 

has  est,  tafok  todaL 

203.  The  year  is  fertile,  i^watay  fkktei- 
tSnL 

is  sterile,  imntsj  igamiKmuL 

204.  77ie  rainy  season  is  come,  iksme  yuse. 

is  gone,  iSkase  fgSle,  or  yimmide. 

The  cold  increases,  asemmei  ^d. 

is  strong,  asemmet  fkk£ne  dgaweL 

lessens,  asemme(  efenas.    (94.) 

is  over,  asemmet  ^USgbag. 

205.  T%e  {forty)  dark  nights  are  passed, 
Aaden  isittefen,  or  esittafn^  ebar- 
bar,  or  ejnmidede. 

The  black  winter  is  gone,  t^genst  Ukaif- 
elit  tabirbar. 


Hot  kikk,  nsqne  ad  mtsmumt 

Hant,  there  are;  fein.pLf 

Inses,  is  drunk  np? 

Tibefupnacfn,  the  tanks?  ftm.  pL 

IwMsnst  is  8d  fern.  pL 

201.  Abarraka,  road.    Tebarrat  for  I 
appears  a  dimlnotlve  tist  the  sameu 

AltUn^  following,  106u 

Il/'f,  alter,  as  Kab.,  yed  in  SSiilba.    It  is  i 
i\p3\-    [Here  it  wonld  seem  fem.  of  ^pm.] 

Arin  seems  to  be  plural.  Afterward  we  have 
ari  in  like  connection.  Er  is  '*  branch**  of  a 
river.  Also  Sfni<{CTR«nni«  seems  to  Bean  "to- 
ward  Ills  face.**  I  interpret  ari  or  em',  dUntOon. 
(Also  ^  neck.) 

ArU,  right,  is  also  the  "  noon**  (of  da9),=«*a*. 
right.**  Since  in  Kab.  afus  ayyafUs  or  otn/Bt  li 
the  "  light  hand,**  I  oonjecture  that  ari/,  rWit,  to 
the  same  word  as  Kab.  aghel,  arm.    See  w. 

TOmtdixtt  telUat?  or  telllant? 

803.  DMtn  (edis,  side). 

DeZ,  to  stoop?  ilftMOiZ,  to  homble:  battle 
cover,  darken  t 

908.  IkhsndUfd,  ftom  ihm^  It  makes:  fAeiri, 
dates  ?  tenl,  dates,  MosaU  and  Wadreagh.  Abo 
ofMML  barren  (land),  llkkma  la  prodoctiTe; 
tiiO,  this  season  ?— H.  R] 

Jpamatma,  barren,  and  ematmStj  fertik,  and 

orma-A-duatay,  famine-year,  need  ftiller  elad- 
datlon. 

904.  Tigmoet  fbr  eOmoef,  strength;  AnK? 

905.  Shaii,  night;  Ohad.  ^ad\  Wadteagh, 
eghed  (compare  Aratk  ghsoy  obtexlt) ;  Sah.  sj^sL 

Asattef,  (with  i  In  Ben  MAsa),  Uack  (or  daikf). 
AkoMO,  btock,  to  agkogut  In  Wadiwgh,  te 
which  Venture  has  inghAL 
Sjumddads,  freq.  ftxxn  tmcdtor 
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The  white  (».  «.  mild  part  of  the)  winter 
is  come,  t^gisht  tam^elt  tiigerist. 

206.  The  lea^  are  /alien,  alan  atarakat 
(71),  alan  amin. 

The  boughs  are  stripped,  af^liga  fCkftsen. 
7%e  tree  is  getting  new  leaves,  aheliklak 
ehishk. 

bloomsy  eh£shk  fnshar. 

is  bearing  fruit,  efaishk  aboriarak. 

is  not  JuU  groum,  ehishk  war  iduil. 

is  dead,  ehishk  akkdr  \is  dried"]. 

207.  The  dates  are  ripe,  t^^ni  tingne. 
(167.) 

not  yet  ripe,  t^^ni  har  egddi  war 

tingne.  . 
The  herbage  is  coming  forth,  teshe  ebar- 

bar  or  taiokat  [tafoghat,  174]. 
The  gwnea-com  comes  forth,  5nSli  efo- 

kat. 
ITie  gvinea-com  gets  reed,  ^n61i  ena  ko- 

gCri. 
The  reed  (stalk)  bristles  (in  stubble),  kd- 

geri  yikhta. 

208.  TTie  com  is  making  large  leaves,  ^nSll 
^e  farketen. 

The  guinea-com  is  ripe  for  harvest,  infill 

itaf&rat  (ef^at). 
The  herbage  is  drying  up,  teshe  takkor 

[taggor]. 
The  ear  of  the  com  comes  out,  tiggemat 

tegent  ^nSli. 
ITie  ear  is  ripe,  tegent  tingni.     (167.) 

209.  The  river  is  rising,  t^dSfit  egish  eg- 
hirreu  [flood  enters  the  river  f]. 

The  water  stagnates,  ^man  fbd&den. 

soaks  in,  esintatftrar. 

is  sinking,  iiman  abukiurel. 

The  river  is  very  full  this  year,  ^taf  iiman 

tenl. 
It  will  not  sink  ai  all,  war  obakimbi. 
The  rivers  are  joining,  eghim'wan  imo- 

kaflen  or  irt&yen.    (102,  131.) 

210.  Almost  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
eghirriwan  rnrret  inuSkasen  ror  egWr- 
reu  wa  symmed  [meet  at  the  salt  river]. 


Tegisht^  as  tiemerndt  In  909,  etc,  seems  to  have 
fioAl  t  as  femimne  mark,  like  Arabic 

206.  Ami,  iaikdedf 

i2di:2al;,  budded  forth  r 

JfMftar,  is  beautiful?  Inshaght  comv^namon- 
shank,  envioas,  etc.,  116. 

IditU  (not  again).  In  Eab.  /(uZon  or  idhOian, 
kinsfolk,  softened  from  i^gulan,  as  I  think. 

20S.  Jifdraty  yielda  harvest?  In  voeaK  t^er- 
ten,  salary,  qu.  revenue  ?    Heb.  {i^'^C). 

TSg^nii,  spike  of  com  (vocab.). 

809.  TetijU,  flood?  sweU?  fTomett^ff 

Abdki  yuril,  U  about  to  sink? 

Obaki  imghL,  chooses  to  go  down.    See  60. 

.SSB^/',  it  pours  or  runs  tccely  (not  the  same  as 
^cff,  to  seize,  with  ^) :  hence  causative,  iaattef, 
he  pours,  174.  In  Kab.  for  etaf  we  find  effid,  and 
also  effi,  the  d  being  pronominid. 

Teta,  this  year,  =  tmeda.  With  tin  compare 
Arab,  sene,  year. 

310.  Wa  symmed,  ths  salt.  I  observe  that  ira 
retains  the  meaning  of  (he  before  an  ati^ective  as 


The  boat  is  leaking,  toraft  n£kal  [ni- 
ghal] ;  toraft  tinral  [tinghal] ;  or  tin- 
riilnarel  [tinghfUnaghcl]  (see  174, 
192,  sunkel);  toraft  titfagh  (174). 

[The  boat  is  foundering'],  toraft  telkftyat 
(175) ;  toraft  tibbenekway. 

*  The  people  who  row  (?)  the  boat  get 
out  (?),  idinet  andetiinnftret  toraft  tit- 
far  [titfagh.]. 

*  The  people  perished,  some  swam  in  the 
water,  fdinet  ab&ten  iyeden  yeshaffen 
dar  i&man. 

*  Another  rolls  the  boat  sportively  (?), 
iyat  inafar  toraft  sehuyam. 

*  jlie  people  who  are  (of  the  t)  village, 
under  the  water  deep  (?),  fdinet  au^an 
amftzagh  dedn  iman  lagat. 

*  Those  people  lay  goat-skins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water  which  ....  fdinen  wuin 
degen  fdeden  der  m&en  dor  <bnan 
anay  t(mftnten. 

211.  The  boat  is  upset,  tdraft  teboinbay. 
(44.) 

breaks  asunder,  toraft  takanrawen. 

The  boat  ran  on  rocks,  toraft  tikkes^ast 

tahont. 
And  sunk,  and  remained  on  the  ground, 

tursar,  tclk&yat,  tekkel  ddir-n-dman 

[became  under-qf-the-water]. 

212.  The  water  enters  the  tent,  tfman  ig- 
gesh  <5hen. 

This  water  stands  still,  is  stagnant,  imaa 

wadagh  ibb^dftden. 
It  does  not  hasten  much  (has  no  current), 

war  oshel  hollen. 
This  river  has  a  strong  current,  eghfrrea 

wadagh  oshel  hullen. 
218.   The  water  is  boiling,  dman  imeshar- 

ktrl&ren. 

Ilman  ereshanshauen. 

is  not  yet  boiling,  aman  indi  ime- 

sharUrlftren. 

is  very  hot,  im&n  ekos  hallen. 

Boil  [heat]  water  for  me,  iksahe  £man. 
Let  it  cool  in  the  skin,  4y\t  yesmat  d^r 

^id. 
214.   The  bird  flies,  ^g«did  fgged. 

The  young  bird  tcilljly  [wishes  to  fly], 

akirt  abok  te'gad. 


well  as  before  a  participle,  though  it  Is  lost  with  a 
substantive. 

*  All  conjectuiaL 

Sll.  Ibbenekuay,jfnA,fnm.It^temBlmt 

Ikaurau  and  ixarru  (tear,  rend  violently),  re- 
mind one  of  nrauroM,  190, 185, 136.  Also  uk&k- 
tarau^  is  shattered ;  with  t  interposed,  as  in  Ara- 
bic 8tn  form. 

IkkesiaH't,  pierced  it?  firequent.  fhnn  ikest 
Thiraar,  for  twrzat  was  broken?  Yet  see  yara- 
san.  64. 

2i3.  leharUxrloT,  ishaushauf  it  bolls  or  bubbles. 

914.  Kab.  ig{at^  birds  (sing,  agadet,  Hodgson : 
read  Offofet:) ;  but  in  Brosselard,  akfet,  pi.  ikfat,  a 
little  bird.  We  have  hex«  the  root  iget,  it  flew,  it 
sprang  aloft,  47,  70 ;  whence  iMffge(,  it  mounted 
(§09,  216),  and  teeaggat,  a  feather. 
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TJm  bird  tings  vicely,  ^g€did  elemfsli 

yehosken. 
The  hen  cackles^  t^kSshilt  rar  midden- 

nis. 

lays  eggsy  t^k&hilt  tagat  ^ftrek. 

is  screaming^  takfohilt  tegab&tolt. 

215.  The  egg  is  not  yet  hatchedy  tesftdalt 
ur  tisfakket. 

The  egg  is  spoiledy  t^s&dalt  tiggSded. 
The  eggs  are  spoiled,  tes^&len  egadid- 

dSnad. 
The  young  bird  picks  (at  the  egg),  akan- 

kantet  akirt. 
He  wUl  come  forth,  ahad  efdket. 
The  cock  is  crowing,  ^es  egetardren, 

216.  The  horse  neigfis,  ais  etehinnit. 

prances,  ais  oskar. 

goes  backward,  ais  ^r&^en. 

roUs,  ais  abeUnbfilet. 

Icicles,  ais  erabar  or  isakat. 

is  lame,  ais  ehiak. 

roUs  in  the  sand,  ais  inafar. 

has  mounted  the  mare,  ais  asiiggS- 

dit  tabftgot. 

217.  The  camel  is  crying,  im^ma  ^jea. 

growls,  ^mSnis  abeggeg. 

throws  up  the  nose,  amfinis  etish- 

bordel. 
The  she-camel  has  brought  forth,  tolamt 

toraa. 
is  about  to  bring  forth,  tdlamt  tesh- 

war  tdrau. 


Elendtli  may  seem  a  derivative  or  compound 
firom  istof  he  heard,  osviisli,  a  voice. 

TdkishOt,  a  hen;  elsewhere,  takisKU,  which 
seenu  more  correct,  as  it  ia  the  feminine  form  of 
dAea,  the  cock,  which  again  perhaps  Is  more  oor- 
rectlf  akez,  the  z  in  Temght  changing  to  aft.  In 
Kab.  the  forms  are  ayazi^  a  cock,  tayazU  or  tha- 
yazit,  a  hen;  for  aghazU^  tfiagtuul^,  it  seems. 
ISven  in  Temght  it  may  be  inquired  whether  gh 
is  not  more  correct  than  k;  i.  e.  aghez,  a  cock,  ta- 
gh&sU,  a  hen. 

Rar,  i,  e.  ghar,  cries ;  J^^p.  Midden^wis,  her 
cackling.    On  den  or  4enden;  see  36. 

E'adret,  a  litter  (of  eggs)  T 

815.  TigSded,  is  birded  ?  (214),  t.  e.  is  quicken- 
ed. It  is  fem.  sing.,  and  the  fem.  pi.  egad:iddinat 
(not  -nod).    Elsewhere,  ikhshed,  it  is  spoiled,  1((7. 

Kaut  (for  hack,  hew,  cut)  seems  a  widely-spread 
root    Arab,  koto,  and  above,  ektas. 

Ahad  efdket^  may  be  future  tense.  See  174  and 
S90.    Finals,  feminine  mark? 

J^7etar&ren=igetagh6ren,  present  partie.  fhuon 

Sie!  Ihxtadt,  nearly  Latin  Mmdo. 

Oskar,  prances.  In  Kab.  istkkar,  he  caused  to 
stand ;  ishar,  he  made ;  aksar,  the  lower  part. 

E^rar,  goes  backward  ?    Kab.  'arur,  the  back. 

Irdbar,  perhaps,  "stamps:"  178. 

ladhat,  kicks. 

Isdagef,  as  in  914,  208,  etc  ;  unless  iinal  -(£(  is 
here  neqnentative. 

817.  JBjeu^  is  crying ;  =  igeuM,  and  fem.  pL  egi- 
todneL  Hence  in  Niphal,  intggu  or  inijju,  it  bel- 
lows. 

TdkmU  or  tdkantf  camel,  ilsm.  for  dUim  or  el- 
ffhean,  words  not  used  in  this  dialect  Evidently 
etoftctm  =  HebL  gemd.  It  also  makes  aram  in 
SbUha. 

Tsshwar,  Kab.  teswxr,  she  precedes  or  begins,  85. 


218.  The  camel  is  lying  doum  to  reeeice  tie 
load,  iCmenis  egezi,  ^gag  fellas  illkn 

[one  heaps  on  him  ike  luggage,  98]. 
The  camel  refuses  to  rise,  Itoenis  dndi- 

ras  t^nnftkrat. 
Too  much  load  on  Aur,  ^an  fellas  iUUan 

agot^nL 

The  camels  graze,  immSniw  idinan. 
The  she-camels  cry,  they  want  to  he  Mtft* 

ed,  tdlemin  eg^wftnet,  irhanet  tigkL 

219.  The  bullock  lows,  dmftke  emjja. 
The  cow  lows,  tes  anfjjn. 
The  cows  diew  the  cud,  iwan  afandSoit. 
The  cows  are  sated,  fwan  iwftoet. 
They  lie  down,  ikanUnSnet. 
The  cows  are  returning  from  the  water, 

fwan  asifwanet,  ikuirnet  fel  aman. 
The  cows  return  the  food,  iwan  isdkal- 
net.    (25.) 

220.  ThehergoathleaU,e&h)blak%hil&KL 
The  she-goats  bleat,  illli  essilafneu 
77/e  ram  bleats,  ab&kar  Ksilef. 
The  sheep  bleat,  tfhat^n  esildfnet  eane- 

dan^net. 

221.  The  Hon  roars,  eher  enfggn,  eher 
erfkkn. 

The  lion  is  crouching,  eher  eh^men  abdk 
fellauen  ehe. 

[will  attack  peopU],  eher  ehadls- 

hek  idinet. 

[tears  in  pieces  f^,  ashmammoest 

fdinet. 

[destroys  them\,  eshmahuhten  idi- 
net. 

222.  The  dog  maris  [crouchesf  see  139], 
edi  teh^rna. 

The  dog  bites,  edi  tad. 

barks,  edi  itishnt  or  it^rdfl& 

77ie  scorpion  bites  (me),  tataihi  taeirdaiit, 

223.  The  ostrich  runs  fast,  ^nnefael  eha- 
sar  hullen. 


818.  Indar,  he  refiised,  118.     It  diffen  frva 
agbndar,  throw  down  (whidi  la  po-haps 
from  AM 


fh»n  iUxr,  he  went  down),  and  i 
lodge  for  the  night,  which  is  < 

E^n,  it  lies. 

819.  Afdrad,    See  efirat,  in  806. 

Iwdnet,  from  root  iua  or  iuan,  to  satiate.  In 
Kab.  tkayaward  or  thawant,  satiety. 

/lodn,  cows,  may  be  shortened  from  Kab.  v»gd- 
loen,  steers.  The  root  yug  is,  as  in  oar  toogttas,  a 
yoke ;  whence  thauUga,  a  pair. 

Asit-dntt,  they  have  drunk. 

Tktar  seems  to  be  Armbw  8ih  form,  ftoax  kar, 

880.  AhiULet,  ttom  Oil,  to  cry  aloud.  GhauL 
eOU,  Kab.  esiwd,  from  ixwat,  voice.  Barth  hea 
alsoasi2«{. 

At^lif,  bleat,  is  more  spedfic 

Ihtrna^  he  croncbed.    See  188. 

JafteH  invasit  a87) ;  but  future  (81i^  ekadUkk, 
invadet 

Imihesh,  (my  money)  Is  spent ;  whoiee  lh«- 
quent  with  causative  aenae,  iakmsMh,  he  aaai- 


888.  Ihstrdant,  more  correeUy  taserdanlt  scor- 
pion, as  in  827.    In  Kabw  tegirdwnt  and  ftyuiwt 

Tataihi,  has  stung  met  ttom  tait^  drive  ba  a 
peg,  17«. 

828.  EnnOul,  so  Hodgson;  not  mnike,  oelxkh. 
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T%e  ostrich  hides  his  head  in  the  bush, 
^nn^he  feed  arafSnis  [aghafSnis]  der 
ehishk. 

He  thinks  nobody  sees  Atm,  arel  war  te- 
hlnnen  fdinet. 

224.  The  man  was  sitting  on  the  shore, 
ahalis  akim  ror  alim-n-^man. 

Suddenly  a  crocodile  seized  him  by  the 
leg  \Jcneef\  and  went  away  with  it 
\kmf\  azued  ante  innast  safod,  il- 
mar  deris.    {Deris,  under  it?) 

225.  The  river  horse  rose  in  the  water  (Jto 
the  surface  of  the  water),  and  snorted, 
ajilmba  iSskaket  dar  aman  isiSf&rad. 

The  river  horse  has  v^pset  the  boat,  e,}im- 

ba  irbar  toraft 
The  river  horse  has  shattered  the  boat, 

ajamba  tirzar  [tarza?]  toraft. 

226.  The  vulture  hovered  over  the  gazelle, 
elollen  ilay  gfnnigis  ashinkat. 

Until  it  pounced  upon  it,  and  tore  out  its 
eyes,  bar  asgen  felles  istaras,  £kas  tet- 
tawennis. 

Lay  the  pillow  upon  the  mat  (carpet), 
sins  i&d&for  fel  isifter  [fel  isiftakhj. 

227.  /  this  momiitg  found  a  sOnrpion  under 
my  carpet,  nek  Ufaat  idak  enbagh  te- 
zerdemt  dan  tesiiftakbten. 

Lay  a  cloth  under  vour  saddle,  4ge  taa- 

h&bwart  dau  mSdksh. 
Lest  it  hurt  the  back  of  your  horse,  war 

eriish&det  {or  itemanakit)  arorin  ais 

innak. 

228.  At  that  place  the  river  runs  upon  rock, 
dar  agel  wadagh  iman  dshftlen  fel  ti- 
hon. 

He  fill  along  the  [^gallery  f  landing- 
place  T^,  enta  etarakatet  fel  sdro. 

Till  he  came  below  the  staircase  [steps  of 
the  gallery  f\  bar  dse  dau  ibtalen  sdro, 

All  the  day  he  stUin  his  tent,  ashel  Tur- 
ret ekem  der  eh^nnis. 


229.  He  put  U  in  his  pocket,  enta  eget  der 
elsbeb. 

Do  not  enter  the  house,  war  t^gSsbit  Ui- 

rftsbam. 
Stay  outside,  dbbedld  d^gftma. 
Outside  the  town,  dgSme-n-i&gh&im. 
TTtere  is  nothing  but  mere  sand,  war  ebet 
A  bar  ^kal  mellen. 

230.  Thou  hast  not  given  me  mp  {full) 
right,  war  be  tawedet  el  bakki. 

He  went  before  me,  fggSle  il^atai. 
Look  before  you,  that  you  may  not  fall, 

sager^be  datak,  war  ttdu. 
I  went  behind  him,  ^legb  iUd&ras. 
Let  us  look  behind  us,  sanisbUmanak  di- 

ranak  [sanisblimanagb  ditranagb]. 
Lest  these  men  betray  us,  war  hanak 

[banagb]  igblldemit  idinet  idagb. 

231.  All  round  this  mountain,  lUlarwadagb 
terlaite, 

there  is  Jine  pasture,  Ae  t&be  teboske. 
At  the  side  of  the  mosque,  tamizgfda  d* 

edisennis  {the  mosque,  at  its  side"], 
is  a  large  well,  ebe  anu  makkoren. 
Sit  down  at  my  side,  arem  d*  ^disin. 

232.  Opposite  each  other,  in^ftsan  gere- 
san. 

Sit  opposite  to  me,  thy  face  to  me,  arim 
dib&dar  annftdid  sen  idim^nnek. 

He  sat  opposite,  his  face  to  me,  ekem  an- 
n&did  seri  idem^nnis. 

To  your  right,  dek  aril  innek.    (201.) 

Keep  to  your  right,  akel  sibberin  ar£lin- 
nek  [go  keeping  your  right  f]. 

To  your  left,  fel  teshelginak. 
283.   When  you  go  from  Timbuktu  to  Gun- 
dam,  ke  tes^kalak  dak  Timbytku  kek 
Gilndam. 

Leave  the  river  at  your  left,  6je  egbirreu 
fel  are  wa-n-t&bilgen. 


Tied.    See  81. 

AriL    SeeltM. 

War  ti-ehiftnsn,  noa  eum  rident  f 

394.  Athn,  edge,  border?  In  60  ire  bare  «m- 
nm,  shore,  and  aaarim  in  voeaboluy.  EIm- 
wheare,  allm  is  iiUn,  for  agUm  of  Kab.  Also  alim, 
diaff,  Btrsir,  In  Kab. 

Atued,  sudden  (hearr). 

Irmas,  seised.    A/od,  knee,  in  vocabnlarj. 

/Zthot,  not  again  in  this  sense. 

925.  Irbar,  crasbed  with  bis  feet,  179. 

Ttarzor :  compare  Jnar  in  171. 

99&  Har  asgen,  nntil ;  /elles,  upon  it ;  istaras. 
It  pounced,  ftx)m  timM,  it  descended.    Thus 
seems  to  mean  "a  time,"  **a  irhile.**    In 
azffen,  half,  middle,  part 

Sins,  cause  to  rest?  fh>miiMii,  he  rested?  43, 

Isiftakhj  evidently  from  Arab,  fatakh.  The  ^ 
is  presently  corrupted  into  kh, 

997.  B'ge,  make,  for,  put. 
JBrashadet  seems  to  be  sul^unotire  fhnn  ishad 

or  ishadeL    Compare  AraMo  nhadha,  he  harmed. 
ItemanOkU,  root  nakat    TemankU  is  exhaus- 
tion. 

998.  J<7el.  place?  (Is  it  the  same  as  aghd,  Eab. 
ann?    See  901  on  orfl.) 


990.  inji5  is  Arable. 

Dagdma,  on  the  outside,  t^ims,  outside,  are 
from  igem^  he  went  out,  118,  188;  whenoe  also 
ghna,  without  (sine). 

Mellen,  white :  here  for  pure. 

Akal,  mould,  soil,  as  In  Kab.  Elsewhere  in 
Temght  It  is  land  or  country. 

930.  Bl  hakk  is  Arab.,  and  final  <  the  Arab,  pro- 
noun ^^my."  Tassedet,  thou  hast  made  eren, 
nqoastL    See  168. 

Sagerihe^  if  it  is  one  word,  would  seem  by  11  to 
mean  **  look  with  pleasure.** 

Tidu(nih0rtidiar  artidurtry.    See  104 

SanishUim.    See  11. 

Igh&demUy  fem.  plor.,  beoanse  idmet  {dunial, 
Arab.)  is  fern. 

931.  Arem=zaghim=ia^flm=ekem,  sit,  stay. 
939.  Jnihdscmziiinihdzan,  l^m  ihaz,  6B,  he 

was  near.    Gerisan,  inter  se. 
Dihadar,  from  Arab.  p^\^  "present" 

Annddld,  wapdXXnXovf  from  ned,  aWot  (as 
Kabi].  Ben  M6sa  glres  ghlm  nediu,  sit  near  me, 
as  Temght  So  endi,  nearest  next  It  is  spelt 
with  d  or  t  thick  in  Kab. 

Akel,  go  thou ?  see  194 :  or,  turn  thou?  See 96. 

Sibber,  firom  Arab,  rr*  ? 

938.  Tetikalak,  read  tesikakUf  9nd  pers.  sing. 
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And  you  have  open  country  on  your  right, 
d-dyak  bdderar  fel  &re  war-n-ari)i. 

284.  {Ordinarily  the  river  is  shallow,  below 
the  place  of  this  year']^  ennadir  eghir- 
reu  adejasal,  ^er  adiget  tcDidagh. 

This  exceeds  that,  wadagh  yugar  w&dagh. 

ITiere  is  nothing  left  ojf  it,  war  akimen 

ders  harret.  ^ 

285.  That  is  a  different  thing,  wada^ 
amus  harret. 

It  is  rare,  war  agit. 
Similar,  axn^ehen. 
It  is  like,  yiflehe,  yille. 
Like,  shynd,  sand  [znnd?] 
AU  the  same,  berish. 

286.  Whichever  way  you  take,  every  where 
you  find  water,  atif  tfgedi  titetaffet, 
dags  attiggeraut  Ibnan  {take  straight 
which-you-take,  on  it  you  alighl  (or)  wa- 
ter f). 


Ke^  straight  on,  ^ittU  tigCdid  ghas  (la^ 
straight  only). 
Straight,  tigfidid, 

287.  Do  not  [trouble  yourself  f  or  rmf} 
this  way,  nor  thatf  war  has  dshlet,  it^ 
ha,  woUa  siha. 

ITie  rtuer  runs  between  mouniaias^  ^ghir- 

reu  yiishal  ger  adaren. 
The  road  leads  through  a  thiek  fortsl, 

where  are  plenty  ^  Bons,  abarrakA  teha 

(igesh)    arkit  flrma;    ihe  Uwftkaet; 

ebant  ^wokhsan. 

288.  /  arrived  bejbre  Mm,  and  had  to  wait 
for  him,  uA.  ^sagh  arteit  awidagh 
fndee  dawat  shwirakfidlb.  . 

I  arrived  after  him  [/Aee/],  nek  awgh 

darak. 
After  the  corruption  of  the  whole  earthy 

Jesus  will  descend,  daret  adigdi^-n- 

^kal  (k^t&aeaj  adexnbet  7 


NOUNS. 


By  the  great  God,  se  A'manay  xnl&karen 

or  imakdren. 
Our  Lord,  Mes£-nak. 
The  great  God,  Mesf-nak  imakdren. 
God  the  ruler,  Mesf-nak  yitk^. 


(  Mesf-nak  enta  ghlto. 


The  one  God,  •]  Mest-nak  iyen  ghis, 
(  Mesi-nak  iydntinten. 

God,  who  has  no  fellow  (ooinpaiitafiX  Mesf- 
nak  war  ilamidi, 

nor  has  shapet  (boimdsf),  war  lUra, 

nor  measure  f  war  ildhift. 

God  has  no  measure  neither  of  space  nor 
time,  Mesi-nak  ifri  heh^ndek  war  il^- 
dck  war  ihddek,  war  ih^ek  w^  wolla- 
dar  wi,  war  iheh^ndek,  war  ifgedi  U- 

•  ketL 

Lord  of  the  (  imek^er-n-takewen. 
wonders,  (  Mesfs-n-talrewen. 

T7te  Uncreated,  wardikhaJfg.    {Arab,) 

The  Creator,  amakhalag.    {Arab,) 

Cultivator  (fthe  soulf  amikarash  imman. 

Lord  of  the  soul,  Mesis  imman. 

The  Merciful  Shepherd,  amadan-n-tah6- 
nint. 

The  Victorious,  emimi 


The  Extirpator,  aming. 

Ihe  Living,  emay  (from  Arab.  Aaw). 

The  Judge  Supreme,  ntama  tdgent  (?). 

AU  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  are  to  anther 
in  {in  the  court  of)  Jerusalem  on  tie  dag 
of  resurrection,  timikhlnken  -  n  -  Mesf- 
nak  mrret  didaunet  ist^rrabat-n-b^  el 
Mtfkkadns  tfshel  yr^n-fX  kilEmet. 

One  part  of  them  enter  the  hettand  \ 
there,  others  enter  paraSse  and 
there,  woi  tajdshen  tdmsi  ajfishenle,  wm 
taj&hen  a^miei  ajfsbente. 

The  evil  spirits,  algha£triten.    {Arah.) 

Devil,  eblfs.    {Arab.) 

Angel,  any^lns,*  oiL  anydtfsen. 

Demon,  alsbfn,  /pf.  alsUnen.    {Aroh,) 

Female  demon,  talshfn. 

7%e  paradise  enter  the  people  who  (Aorc 
been)  good,  the  heU  those  who  {have  bees) 
bad,  fdjennet  ataj^shen  fdincc  wni  yo- 
laghnin,  t^msi  ataj^hen  fdinet  wni  la- 
biteen. 

The  throne  (^  j  al  knrshi.    {Arab.) 
God),  I  algharsh.    {AreA.) 

The  day  of  resurrection,  ishel  wi-n-el  ki- 


Oyak,  elBeirbere,  is  "  I  left" 

BoderOr^  open  country. 

934.  8  emnddtTy  in  costom? 

Adqjasal,  pros,  tense  fhnn  gaxal,  to  be  ibort? 
(gzl  w  weL) 

885.  AmAs,  mores,  ohanges? 

War  aglii.  It  does  not  do  (it)  ? 

YiUeheyyUle.    See  40. 

Stmd  is  zund  and  sun  In  Kab.  (Aralx  sain, 
eomely,  elegant.) 

S3«.  In  Kab.  UdSd,  tme,  seems  to  be  here  tigi- 
did  or  tidiffi± 

*  Mesi,  perhaps  orlglnallj  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah, although  hms  means  master  in  Temght 


^ttfl,bethoor=iKf 

837.  War  ash  tishUt:  has,  fm  him?  KsMsC, 


tnm  yu^al,  nme,  or  fton  sMa,  dletnrb,  bosUe, 

Ihe  or  diha,  when. 

Bhant,  168,  there  ax«. 

Wokhsy  wild  beast:  Aimbi  twiwii— w. 

TcankOOast,  wild  beasta  coUeetfvelT. 

888.  Aagh^zessgK,  tnm  yose,  he  azxivcd. 
Arasaet=Ksiti.  aszetk,  hetoitf  Bee  140,  hdi, 
(not)  yet. 

Daint,  from  owaL  he  antredf  SI. 

Skuaragh-ed-as,  I  anticipated  h!mf 

DoreC,  for  dor,  after:  wodamtinFtoLBm, 

AdtfiSg,  crash,  in  IMi 

Ad^^etytcovkMSbr^L 

*  AnyeUs,  the  Greek  arr<^^*^B.  & 
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The  world,  eddilnia  (romt). 

Heaven,  ashinna. 

TTie  seven  heavens,  say  isMnnawen. 

Sun,  taf5k. 

T%e  sun  warms  his  face  hot  to-day,  taf5k 

ten^tdit  iddminis  waktteen   iKshel  dfiL 

[Comp.  tenedet,  fever  heatj] 
ite  stm  bwms,  the  people  are  perspiring, 

tafok  tarra,  £dinet  tufaj  denen  tide 

[exit  per  eos  sudor]. 
lie  strength  of  the  sun's  heat,  tiseniUuft  (n- 

takos  ems). 
Sunbeams,  esdreran-n-tafok. 
Dawn  of  sun  (of  dag),  enar^ren-n-talok. 
The  sun  is  eclipsed  {to-day),  tafok  t^mmere 

ishel  idagh. 
Moon,  ayor. 
The  moon  is  about  to  come  forth  {rise\  ajor 

abdki  ebi&rbar. 
The  moon  rises,  ayor  ebib>bar. 
The  moon  is  setting,  ayor  abdki  ^jedel. 
7^  moon  sets,  ayor  <Sdal. 
Full  moon,  ahador  (akdkehat  ?). 
MoonUght,  timelle-n-aydr. 
Halo,  ^arak-n-ayor. 
The  moon  has  a  hah,  aydr  ynw^t  ifarak. 
77ie  moon  is  eclipsed  to-night,  ay5r  am^ 

^ad  idagh. 
Galaxy,  mahellen. 
Star,  atar ;  pi.  itareo. 
The  stars  shine  forth,  itaren  Tknin  ebarbar. 
The  stars  shine  brightly,  ftaren  ikn^n  ashi- 

shdlwak. 
Lucifer,  titari.  / 

Pleiad,  sh^ttahat. 
Cross  (mejbiia),  amaiU^. 

Itafant  (q/'nm). 
tem^lolot  {of  moan). 
tis^khsaren  {as  thrown  through  lat- 
tice-work, etc.). 
Darkness,  tfhay. 
Fata  morgana,  4ie. 
Shade,  shadow,  t^e. 

^^  {t^ede. 

^^    (asammef. 

The  coid  has  penetrated  to  my  bones, 

met  ej^serin  darrim  egluis  eni. 
North,  afelle. 
South,  agus. 
East,  amaina. 
West,  ataram. 
Northeast  {between  east  and  north)^  ger 

amaina  ge  de  feUe. 
Air,  hawa.    {Ar<d>.) 
Summer,  iwflen. 
Beginning  of  rainy  season  {called  awira  in 

Timb&tu),  asherlKga. 
Bainy  season,  itkase. 
The  rainy  season  is  over,  ikase  ibse. 


Cold  season,  tl^erist. 

The  dark  nights  {the  worst  part  of  the  cold 

season),  ^aden  esittefen. 
Spring  {called  tifuko  (  afasko. 

in  Timbuktu),  (fatiSfet. 

Wind,  gale,  t^madflet. 
/  see  there  is  rising  a  heavy  gale,  i&nhiagli 

dehdn  den^kar  temadilet  imflJckdren. 
Storm,  whirkvind,  teshigwilet. 
c,^  ^,        j  teshwalet  tesbigwdlet. 

StormgatAers,  |  ^^  ^^„  teshigwflet. 

Heai^  rain-clatids,  tamsfggenaitt. 

Red  clouds,  tlggerakin. 

Lightning,  &an. 

Thunder,  ^jaj. 

It  thunders,  etdjij. 

Lightning  (thunder)  hAs  struck  the  tree  and 

spUt  it,*  djaj  odagh  fel  ehiishk  atl^htak 

^ar^  faris. 


iw«,{r^°"'- 


^  llkonay. 

It  is  raining,  ajfnne  ^gat. 

The  rain  is  coming,  it  is  dripping,  ikantk 
fzay,  dekon  tabilkhtabek. 

Raindrops  (reshresh),  t£dam. 

Moderate  rain,  ahis. 

Heavy  shower,  tab6at^ 

Long-lasting  rain,  now  ceasing,  then  begin^ 
ning  again,  tahal^halay. 

Hail,  igidirshan. 

The  hail  falls,  beating  and  tearing  the  tents, 
igidirshan  dfayen,  ishohlbnin  nibajen 
ih^nnan  isararawen  ihlinnan. 

Rainbow,  agag6nil  (ajej^net?). 

Fog,  aMnnagi  eb^onag. 

To-day  is  a  foggy  day,  nobody  can  see  any- 
thing, iahel  idagh  £ja  eb^nnag,  war 
iMnne  awadem  harret. 

Dew,  t£rBa. 

Much  dew  has  fallen  Has  night,  €baA  fdagli 
Qa  tiras  tejet 

Time,  elwakkat.     {Arab.) 

Year,  iwatay. 

Five  years,  gummos  tCtien. 

Century,  tem6de-n-iwatay. 

A  year  of  famine,  manne. 

Month,  a.ydT. 

Three  months,  karlUl  ayoren. 

Day,  &heL 

Four  days,  akos  eshflan. 

This  is  afne  day,  dshel  fdagh  fkkcna  te- 
sh^deje. 

Dawn,  ^narer. 

Morning,  tifaut. 

Dhahar  {about  9  A.M.),  agid^it. 

Heat  of  the  day,  ti&rahod. 

Ar/»««    i  aril-n-&hel. 

^^^^    Ummas-n-fohel. 

Zawdl,  azfwal. 

Dhohor  {about  2  P.M.),  t^zar. 

*Aser,  titkast. ^^ 


*  The  Tair4rek  attilbate  this  effect  to  the 
thunder. 
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Sunset,  fCgadel-n-tafok. 

2\me  of  prayer  after  sunset,  almOB. 

Evening,  taduit. 

Prayer  of  *askd,  tesdtsin. 

Night,  dhad ;  pi.  ^aden. 

]ir.-^-.-^A#    S  ammafi-n-^had. 

M^dmght,  ^taziinne-n^ad. 

To-morrow,  ashikke. 

Early  to-morrow  morning,  aahikken  sem- 

mift. 
To-morrow  at  noon,  aril-n-tfshel  ashikkd. 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  itihel  wnen  shel 

ashfkkc. 
Yesterday,  endfshel. 
Last  night,  endi&hed,  enddd. 
J%e  day    (  ^helendfn. 
before       )  ashelnad. 
yesterday,  (  ashel  wu^n  tel  endizel. 

Next  year,  i&watay  wu^  *lkam^n  ^waanen 

This  month,  der  ayor  idagh. 

Next  month,  ayor  wd  yilkeme  ayor  £dagh, 

This  month  is  about  to  close,  ayor  wadagh 

iahwar  ibbeded  or  amut. 
Saturday,^l£^8a4bbet. 
Sunday,  Alhid. 
Monday,  Elitnin. 
Tuesday,  Eltenata.     yArab. 
Wednesday,  L^ba. 
Thursday,  Elkhamis. 
Friday,  Elljymma. 

Week  (seven  days),  s^  shflen  (eshflen). 
Moharrem,  Tamaslddig. 
Safar,  T^iirt  tat^aret.         )  Turea 
Rebia  L,  T^ort  tatflkamat.  )  san^Stet. 
Bdbia  II.,  Azima  zar^n. 
Jumdd  I,  Aziman  ammas. 
Jumdd  IL,  Aziman  t^rirden. 
Rneh,  Tinem^geren. 
Snabdn,  Janfo. 
Eamadhdn,  Aziim. 
Hdj,  T&ubdar. 

Shawdl,  Tesissi  tat^zaret.  )  T^sist 

Dhu  elHeje,  Tesissi  tatilkamat. )  sanaten. 

^'{^.'''- 

Fire,  df  eu. 

Flame,  tihkt. 

Spark,  tem^ntest;  pi  temfatewn. 

Fire-coals,  tezdzan. 

Ashes,  ^it-n-^ea. 

Smoke,  ahu. 

Water,  iman. 

Land,  earth,  ikal. 

Country  of  the  Awelmmidenf  iKkal  w^n- 

Wuelimmiden. 
Island,  ailteL 


Wilderness,  arkit. 

Clear  forest,  ^hishkan  amitar^tar^en. 

Impassable  covert,  iikit  urmL 

Dense  forest,  arkit  anf,  or  akdreiL. 

Desert,  af^^e  {prop.  North). 

Hammdda,  desert  plain,  tanairtffet. 

Plain,  ^taras. 

Laye  valley,  etixnx. 

Vauey  unth  a  torrent^  eghifther=eglicer 

Ml  other  dialects. 
Small  torrent,  egherrer. 
Mountain,  ^ar ;  pi.  idaren. 
Inaccessible  mountain,  lidar  Jtnai  war  teh* 

abtfrraka. 
ma,  t^dakt. 

Sand-hill,  tdgift;  pL  tdgefeo. 
{Bange)  of  high  sand-kUls,  t^gefen  o^d^- 

henet 
Small  sand-hill,  tenealundr. 
Rock,  tahdnit. 
Stone,  tahon. 
Source,  t^t ;  pi.  tittaweiL 

(  de^,  ana. 
River,  eghirren. 

Bnmcho/river,  {  ^..^^f^^ 

Current,  iCmanen  (waters). 

Wave,  tfnez^mmart. 

De^  place  of  channel  m  river,  tUtk-B- 
i&maii. 

Bank  of  river,  iteaiim,  or  ^uUtm. 

Ford,  tcawent. 

Torrent,  rivulet,  anghL 

Sea  {the  salt  river),  eghirren  w*  Bymmen. 

Temporary  lake,  pond,  aMnir. 

Black  naked  soil  round  a  pond,  tifarraireiL 

Green  surface  on  stagnant  poU,  »^li^**«V, 

Cavity,  hole,  tertSrart  {dim.  oferirar). 

Sand,  tdmelilt. 

/Ame,  tlOak. 

Mud,  mehA. 

Stones,  or,  rather,  round  mattes  of  hm^ 
{called  dfaray  tn  Timbuh»),for  build- 
ing), eb^ghctdn. 

Black  soil,  akal  ikaifelit 

White  sandy  soil,  ikal  im^Qen. 

Field,  Bh^arash. 

Stubble-field,  tddik;  pi  tedken. 

Hedge,  fence,  iSwtik.    {Arab.) 

Slight  fence,  USfarak. 

Hr^    (abirraka. 

TVee,  ehishk ;  pi.  Aishkan. 

Young  tree,buai,  |  J^j^ 

Root  {of  tree),  t^ew^n. 

Wood,  ^saghei. 

Bad  ^tot  in  wood,  ikerfsh  keriahen. 

Branch,  flleket ;  pL  fll^tan. 

Splinter,  timetaot;  pL  timeUn 

Leaf,  alan  ehishk. 
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Larg€  leaves  (?),  tefi^keten-n-ehishk. 

Dum-kaoes,  takilkaten-n-akdf. 

Bark,  tiasifuft. 

IW;  husk,  kdkkaben. 

Flower,  Ubuit 

FntUs,  {pi)  iraten-n-ehishkan. 

Seed,  seeds,  isamban. 

Thorn,  isinnan. 

Taiha,  &agher  (t^aghart). 

Mimosa  gvmmifera,  aawirwar. 

A  thorny  tree  in  the  river,  tagerltbba. 

JSPtil,  aghar  (taghart). 

Dmc€  {variety  ofjicus),  tedifmamt 

Sidderet  el  hoi,  ak^efe. 

Tamarind  {tree  and/ndt),  basifsu. 

Monkey-bread'tree  {baobab),  tekildnst. 

Fruit  of  monkey-bread'tree,  tefingora. 

Tree  caUed  iisabaj  in  Timbuktu,  toa. 

Nebek'tree  {zizvphMs\  ferk^nniah. 

Nebek-fruU,  tabikkat;  pL  tibakk^ten. 

m'wdc,  \  ^''PP^'^  -^"^  ^^*^ 
Boot  ofsiwdk,  Ae-n-t&hak. 
Dum  bush  {sgillem),  akof. 
Dum  pabn,  tagait 
Fruits  of  dum  pabn,  tib^nkawen. 
Seed  of  dum  pabn,  tibargtoareiL 
Date-tree,  tashdait. 
Date,  t^eni. 
Date-stone,  egeft. 

DeHb  {Borassus  flabeUiformis  t),  tekilkat ; 
pL  tektflcaten. 

Herbage,   {{1^,  tAhe  %k6r. 

Pennisetmn  distichsum  (eitih*)  lizak. 

Had,  tash&ret. 

Tabibbut,  teliggft 

Bu  r€kkeba  {FianiaBn  cohmim),  sHxtasd. 

Young,  tender  herbage,  fnghalas. 

Beed,  kogeri. 

JGiot  of  reed,  tekiMofen-n-kdgeri. 

Pennisetmn  typhcHdeum  {h£ni),  ^neli 

i  white,  aborak. 
Sorghum  (sdba),  i  red,  keMnki. 
(  black,  slbL 

c  tellifmt. 
Broil,  <dil. 

<ibid. 
Bar  of  the  com,  t^genit. 
Seeds  of  the  com,  tezawen. 
The  large  seeds  {?),  ig^hiten. 
The  small  seeds  (?),  laemartfteii. 
Crops  (Aout  to  come  firth  from  thegromd, 

8ibberg^tt)elagh  itfagh. 
Com  of  all  kinds,  alun. 

{asika. 
asralt  (asghalt?). 
Ushit. 
t^jebalt. 
/eibe,  Ufakat 
Wheat,  elk^hne.    {Arab.) 
Barley,  farkasifbu. 
CSieurbUa  melopepo  {el  hadUh\  bertfberiL 

Vol.  in.— B  b  b 


Water-melon,  kaukfCune. 

Omen,  takhfar ;  pi  t^hfaren. 

Cottm,  takerokerit ;  pL  tikumkarexL 

Indigo,  sfggeni. 

Nymphaa  lotus,  kalokald. 

Endwri,  tikindi. 

Senna  {fdlajit),  abellenj^t. 

Saffron,  tenirmet. 

JEsclepias  gigantea  {turfa),  tilrsha ;  pL  tifr- 

shawen. 
Cohcynih,  Idmu. 
Bundle  (bawiye),  hingam;  pi.  bangnni- 

ten. 
Two  small  bundles,  £kas. 
Tame  animals,  erez^gen. 
Camel,  ^menis ;  pL  immenas. 
She-camel,  tdlamt. 
Herd  of  camels,  tdlemin. 
An  active  camel  (omaU),  errigga. 
Old  camel,  'amiL 


^"^•'-'MS. 


Herd  of  100  head  of  ( wn&igen. 

camels  or  cattle,        (t^medent. 
Ox,  assaa ;  pL  eswanen  {Hcmsa,  sah,  pi. 

sanu). 

O^,  tas;  pL  ^^^11'    [^^^rnmij;^ 
Fattened  cow,  not  bearina  young,  tamzak. 
Ox  of  burden,  audis ;  pt  audisen. 
Bullock,  amdke. 

i^k. 
^edel. 
aldki ;  pi.  il<5kian. 
ab^kaa. 
iUngeya ;  vl  iling^yaten. 
All  kinds  of  animals  Jbr  tiding,  saw&t;  pL 

sawaten. 
Horse  {common  good  horse),  ais ;  pi.  fyesan. 
Horse  of  exceuent  qualities,  (au)  aniUcfor 

Q^ravefS 
Horse  of  inferior  quaHiies,  ib^ggc. 
A  favorite  horse,  tlteenit  {ufell  known  f) 
7%is  is  my  favorite  horse;  I  do  not  allow 
any  body  to  mount  it,  wadagh  t^nf tin ; 
war  ikb^agh  ateUnae  awadem. 
jLT^    (afaki^m. 
^*^'  ikdkoro. 

Horse  of  peculiar  color,  asbillag. 
Grt^  hiorse,  vfith  spots  of  brown,  amtflas. 
Other  variety,  lUleri. 
Gray,  ^geUn. 
Gray,  unth  a  shade  of  green,  id^mmi. 

^i&haras. 
Brown  horse,  <  ^telak. 

(ais  neggor. 
Horse  with  white  feet,  ais  wiUn-^abor. 
Afore,  tibagot  {fem.  q/'ibegge?). 
Foal,  £hogi. 
Filly,  UAiogfU 
Ass,  itihed;  pi  fsbedan.     [Ghad.,  asid; 

Ben  Musa's  Temght,  ahid.] 
Female  ass,  tesh^ 
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Futt-graum  om,  dzar  [azagh?];   Hausa, 

salu. 
Full^rmm  female  ass,  tizaxit,  t^aght. 
Old  male  asSy  adinki. 

c  temainifk. 
Yovng  ofass,  <  aholil ;  fern,  taholilt. 

(tamay. 

SS^.tekhse.K  i;^^- 

Sheqp  with  bug  wool,  tiklndemen. 
Young  of  (  kiruwan ;  pL  kfruwaten. 

she^,    I  ajalmara ;  pi.  ajalmanltiii. 
Bam,  i&bbegug .  pL  ibbegan. 
He-goat,  asholak. 
She-goat,  ULghat;  pi  iflli 
Dog,  ^di ;  pL  fyedan. 
Cat,  milB. 
Mice,  akor. 
Field-mice,  ado. 
Fdre/  e/  Hil,  arar^ga. 
Bat,  irallen. 

jrj^    (Aer;  p/.  eheran. 

Young  of  lion,  alediKsh. 

JbaMnd. 
budegajre. 
intende. 
Leopard,  aw&hit,  elw&hiL 

Byena,  arf  dal. 

Swmames  of  hyena,  {^^^ 

Jackal,  eb^g ;  ;>/.  ebeggin. 

( intaindt. 
Surnames  of  jackal,  <  intaine  sdso. 

( intangr^n. 
B!kphant,  ^u ;  ;?/.  ^aan. 
Giraffe,  amdar ;  /)/.  imfdderen. 
Erkemim  (buffalo),  asarfte. 
Lumhe,  Leucoryx,  ashamil ;  ph  iBhemU, 
trrik,  antelope,  ^ham. 
Urkiye,  the  female,  tdsham ;  tiirik. 
Ar,  other  antelope,  agfngara. 
Orysc,  t^derit ;  pL  teder^ten. 
Other  species  of  antelope,  Aiesbaw;  pi  te- 

beshawen. 
Gazella  mohor,  ^nhar ;  fern,  t^har ;  pi 

t^nhar^n. 
Young  of  mohor,  alinmia. 
Gazelle,  ashinkat. 
Young  ofaazelk,  aoBUm. 
Besting-place  of  gazelle,  abatdl-n-asUn- 

kat;  o/.ibtal. 
Wild  sheep,  nlli.n-anfk. 
Porcupine,  hedgehog  {dhurhdn),  ttbnarait. 
Gamfud  {sqmrrelf),  teken^it. 
Hare,  tem^mwelt. 
Small  animal  like  the  hare^  ishan  fl)a- 

rom. 
Bu  elgedemat,  akazltec. 


(haya. 


Monkey,  <  [^dl^"  e„,  ^/. 
(abiCrdawUC?). 
Biver-horse  (called  banga  m  Timbs^\ 
agimba. 

Crocodile  (dkaray),  {  J^^^ 

Smaller  species {j^Sj£^,Laeertamomtarr^ 

zangway. 
Chameleon,  tabaa. 
Frog,4gaT, 
Manatus,  ayli. 
f^h,  taacTk, 
Ingest  speaes  offish  (Ptrm  NikfAmf^ 

teh^delt-n-iman. 
Large  black  fish,  ddshir. 

Other  speaes,  j  ^^^^ 

A  species  of  white  color  and  great  dddaiess, 
tagnnfyat. 

c  tagiindirit. 
Other  species,  <  teh^dadash. 

Csarfya. 
A  fish  with  four  large  teeth  emd  red  tail, 

zaweglru. 
Cuprinus  Niloiiats^  6£. 
Mormyrus  oxyrinchus,  witsL 

ihari. 

JIaliwterurus  eledricus  t  tarlibambd. 
Smallest  species  offish,  fehcnri. 
Snake,  t^hilt. 
Large  medes  of  snake  which  deoom-s  tht 

gazelle,  tan^roet 
A  large  snake,  between  green  and  black,  ta- 

giber. 
Tabeknke,  taj^bdaret. 
Other  kinds  of  { im^ggel. 

snake,  \  emellel  katetifngii. 

Scorpion,  testfrdemt. 
Lizard,  mag^ar ;  pL  imegddaren. 
Bu-nina  (small  black  Uzard),  agartKyan. 


n^k,  {f^irii^- 


small,  ak^ynn. 
Bird,  agadld ;  pi  Iggedid. 
1 0101^  hird,  iikirt ;  pi  ftJrUiL 
Cock,  ikes ;  pi  ikesaiL 
Hen,  iikeehiU 
Chicken,  ikut^n-n-tAesMt. 
Pigeon,  teddeb^t ;  pi  idefairen. 
Egg,  t&adalt ;  pi  tesadalea. 
Ostrich,  ^nnehe  (^nnehel?);  pi  6ibaL 
Empty  egg  of  ostrich,  placed  on  the  top  ef 

the  has,  lUiakis-n-^nnelie;  pL  bkis. 
Vulture,  itgadir ;  pi.  fgderan. 
JTadaya,  tegardunmat. 
Bahme,  taiiUgi. 
Guinea-hen  (called  ta  Ihnbaktm  el  kabttX 

tailelt ;  pi  tailalen. 
Young  of  guinea-hen,  iBawiten. 
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Kfiniar€ny  t^nek. 

Crowy  pL  tibkaken. 

Stork,  waliya. 

SpoonbiU  {ddaRay\  gelgdtta;  pi  gelgnt- 

titen. 
Sparrow,  ikabor. 
IMtk  red  bird,  fiheterj^nne. 
FhfypL  ^han. 
Horse-fly,  azanfwal. 
Bee,  isimbo ;  pL  isimboen. 
Mmgmto,  tad^t 
Small  black  aU,  t^atnf  . 
Large  red  ant,  idehik. 
Large  black  ant  {el  kdt),  kildekd. 
White  ant,  texnm^dhe. 
Ant-hill,  ajrimmin. 
Worm,  ib6kkeb€k. 

Worm  whose  bite  is  painful,  ekfmdal. 
Mvkhit  el  ardh  (venomous),  agarayo. 
Earwigs  (flmar<is),  ask. 
A  white  worm  that  penetrates  into  the  nose 

of  the  camel,  tdzera. 
Corn  worm,  multfl. 
Leather  worm,  tilkemat. 
Beetk,  ikhshinsher;  pL  takhfiUnsharen. 
Uce,  t^ik ;  pi.  tilkin. 
Camel  Bee,  tesaliffet;  pL  ttelfin. 
Caterpillar,  tizelit. 

Tail  of  horse,  cow,  camel,  ete^  ted^but. 
Hair  on  the  front  of  horse,  tiimialiat. 
Mane,  azak. 
End  of  mane,  tol  azft. 
White  spot  on  the  front  ofhorae^  testenit 
Hoof,  ^kar;  pL  ^karen. 
Trot,  ter^ggit. 

Peculiar  kind  of  trot,  tltghaU. 
Gallop,  ash^wenk. 

tikinkardn. 

ib'ashad. 

tillik. 
Ulcer  of  horse,  etc,  tef^dit. 
Dry  scab,  ^hiyut. 
El  mebbdr,  ams^rarKgh. 
Sudden  duuh,  rirat. 
Place  where  the  horses  unul^  Be  down, 

Ifeabel-n-bal. 
Chest  of  camel,  tisgint. 
Horn  of  ox,  ^aok ;  pL  iskawen. 
Hoofs  of  ox,  tfnsawen. 
Udder,  tes[4. 
Teat,  ifiiffar. 

Eoo^nint,  4Bem ;  pL  (smawen. 
Place  of  former  cattle-pen,  adi&nda. 
Dead  body,  makhsiHj,     {ArcA.) 
Bill  of  bird,  ikamkon. 
Wing,  pi.  afer6¥en. 
Feather,  tes^Lggad ;  pi,  tesl^ggaden. 
NeMt,  ^ak5k. 

Crest  of  cock,  arttrkob  wi-n-akdB. 
Gills  of  cock,  tilKghlaghen. 
Fins  qfflth,  sasilngim-n- toien ;  pL  Basin- 
gnten-n-imen. 


Man,  husband,  tflis,  h^Ois ;  pL  mtfden. 

Wife,  partner,  hanida. 
Mongrel,  shankot. 

Mother,  amma. 
Grandfather,  tls-n-tfe. 
Grandmother,  axnmas-n-mas. 
Ancestor,  imnren ;  pL  emirrawen. 
n^k^    5  ^^^^  imakar. 
^"'*'^'   \  younger,  smiABsnj. 

^"^•^imakker^en. 
q:^^   5  «^^»  timakart. 
^       '  \  younger,  tam^arait. 

Mat.molunck,\f^^^^ 

Paternal  unde,  {"^^^^ 

Sister*s  son,  tag^he,  tag^se. 

from  father's  side,  olitemas- 
tjr  \       *  )     n-ti(8). 
(i/«)  amu,  \j^^  mothers  side,  ulitemas- 

ii-ma(8). 
Elder  sister  offxther,  Umakart-n-aba. 
Cousin,  ibublbh. 
iSofi  of  aunt,  artf-n-deddn. 
Niece,  ard-n-meden^t  ? 
Mother  of  family  {mula  el  kheme),  meefs-n- 

^ha. 
Family,  i^gadish,  ^desh. 
Widow  {during  the  first  three  months),  ti- 

mat  tetif  alhaddet.    {Half  Arab.) 
Embryo,  ixn. 


^^  \  i5ri,*rtfri. 

»^,  5  ibarad. 

^^'  \  alanSren. 

Lad  {adult),  amiirad ;  pL  iml[waden. 

Dauohter,  welet. 

Girl,  t^ad ;  pi  tilfaden. 

Full-grown  (handsome  girl),  tamisroit ;  pL 

timisToyiJd. 
Old  man,  i&mgh&r  (prononnoed  amrdr). 
Elderly  woman,  tfoiaghast. 

^*^  <'^  \  agdhil ;  pi  ijohelen. 

IinemlEdas. 
^asay. 
anikbarto.    {Arab*) 
andbe. 
Grandson,  nfri-n-nlri. 
Father-in-law,  idegal. 
Mother-in-law,  Udegalt. 
Son-in-law,  iXeges. 
Daughter-in-law  {f),  abinnia. 
Brother  of  wife,  tflusin. 
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Brethren-m-law,  iliisan^n. 
Bridegroom,       i  am^elaj. 
Young  husband,  <  aini{«elay  ?    Kab,,  isli. 
Bride,  temlizelait,  temiselait?    Kab.,  tis- 

lit. 
Foster-brothers,  anim^ttaden. 
Cfue/,  amandkal. 
Great  chief,  Uege  lord,  amanokal  imako- 

rea. 
Commander-in-chief,  am^way-n-^geben. 
Great  warrior,  champion^  eM-eshar;  pL 

wuin-eshar. 
Chief  counselor,    ii-tl^had;    pL  m^den 

wai-n-tinhad. 
Followers,  party  of  chief,  k^-tamandkala. 
jr,^^^^    I  amashigh ;  pi.  imdshagh. 

Degraded  man,  serf,  lUnghi;  pL  imgh&d 

(irreg.for  imghan). 
Slave,  ikeU ;  pL  fkelan. 
Female  slave,  tikelit. 
Concubine,  taw^hat ;  pi,  taw  Aaten. 
Son  of  a  female  slavey,  niris-n-t  Aelit. 
Son  of  a  slave  and  a  free  woman,  abdghell ; 

pi  abdgheUte. 
Freed  slave,  iderif ;  pi.  {dirfan. 
Son  of  a  freed  slave  {hartdni),  ineddrfi ;  pi. 

inediirfa. 
JSwmch,  agor;  pi.  igdrawen. 
Countryman,  man  cf  the  same  tribe,  h£L]a 

niuak  (prop,  oar  man,  tkepron.  aooord- 

ingly  to  be  changed). 
Their  countrymen,  halis  nissen. 
Stranger,  youna  man  who  goes  abroad  to 

study,  el  mo  aza ;  pL  k^*-el-mo'axa. 
Guest,  toaghir ;  pL  imiCgharen. 
Friend,  imIdL 
Fellow,  amandin. 
Enemy,  esbfnge ;  pi.  ishlnge. 
Neighbor,  imharag. 
Bivals,  pL  anf  rkeben. 
Learned,  holy  man,  an£slim. 
Scholar,  ett^Ii  (ettilib),  ettilaba. 
Herdsman,  shepherd,  iKmadan. 
Sportsman,  amab^yen ;  pL  imiboyen. 
Town^Deople,  k^-igberim  {the  finai  m  is 

sometimes  changed  to  b). 

^®^'*'^'~»'  \  isakkaytfmmo. 

J'^sAerman,  ^  fltorungiyenan.  {Kdrongoy.) 
BMandman,  anibdama ;  pi,  inisdunia. 
Smith,  a  man  of  a  great  variety  ofoocMpa- 

turns  (m'allem),  dnbad ;  pi,  {nhaden. 
Female  smith  (mallema),  tdnbad ;  pL  t&i 

baden. 
Saddler,  b^imbaro. 

Shoemaker,  ^  ^^y  kanncn  ebiisbege. 
Scmdal  maker,  way  rtfggeden  tifed^en. 


{imasb^nsbit ;    pi,   hniTwViw- 
sban. 
e'  Sbilldkh  {prop,  a  Ba^ 
from  the  North). 
pL  k^-innezan. 
BetaU  dealer,  pL  efofor^teiL 
Broker,  amsittig. 
Traivekr,  amaadkal. 
Taihr,  anlSzemmaye. 
Weaver,  akaikay. 
Barber,  wai-zan^n. 

i  wai  essaniia  teafar  (Ae  wi» 
MedUxd  man,  <     knows  a  remeAf^ 

( in^afar. 
Drummer,  ajatftkart  e*  tbobL 

Horseman.  \  *P"^ '»  P^'  k^-tv«»*»- 
^^  (  ennamenne ;  sitg.  amn 
Cavalry,  asMrgisb. 
A  body  of  horsemen,  <berig. 
Footman,  ameiiggish  \  pLu 
Camel  rider,  ag-^Unenb;  pi.  k^-immeii^ 
Singing  beggar,  ^Ssabak. 
Bich  man,  andsbarogb. 
J^f,  amiOLarad. 
Highipoy  robber,  amiktas-n-abtfrTaka^^^va 

ktas=secare,just  as  kt*a  el  trik.* 
Swindler,  azrabakberrabikb. 
Outcast,  ark-m^en. 

c  tin-^medist. 
Whore,  <  tin-asbakkad. 

( tin-azene.     {Half  Arab.) 
Witness,  tagdhi ;  pi.  tigdbaren. 
Hostage,  idamin.    {Arab.) 
Messenger,  anemisbal ;  pi.  inemislialeB. 
A  body  of  people,  temigelait. 
(Great)  army,  aim. 
Tribe,  tansit;  pL  tliisi. 
Nettion,  terert. 
Pdgan,  akifar.     {Arab,) 
Pullo,  FvUdn,  Aftfl;  pi,  Ififlan. 
Songhay,  Ebet;  pi,  Eb^tane. 
Arab,  'Arab,  Gbarab;  pL  Ghinht, 
People  of  the  North,  KiH-al^e. 
Kuuta,  Kel4x>ra88e. 
Berabish,  K^-jabeiiye. 
Kil^aerea,  Ar^wan. 
Awelimmiden  wen  Bodhal,  Diimik. 
Gundam,  Sas^weli. 
A'rawdn,  Esbiggaren. 

(  ^kaf,  ^raf,  ^ba£ 


*  The  sylUble  hit,  irhich  ocean  in  many  of 
these  oompoeitioBe,  bmum  people,  Inhabitutk 
8ee  voL  L,  p.  ST8. 


^"^    ik&kore. 

.^tet;  /»/.  tfttawdn. 

J^eHd,  abflhad. 

^ebrows,  fleggan. 

Eyelashes,  fnbaren. 

Small  hair  in  ^elashes,  ^wen. 

T^  pupil,  erfbbe ;  pL  (raben. 

^e-water,  tah4n ;  pL  tihtetiou 

Tears,  im^bawen. 

Comer  of  eye,  dreg. 

Ear,  temtfzog. 

Ewrlaps,  tilligblagbeii. 

Earhole,  ttelL 
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Ear-UHix,  t^tak. 

Nostriby  atinsherit ;  pi  shf nshar. 

Nose-bone^  anjur. 

Mouth,  em. 

Upf  i&daloL 

Dimple  over  the  Hpe,  ^batol-n-l^alol. 

Mustaches,  am^ssowan. 

Whiskers,  ilUraren. 

Tmsils,  izflmas. 

jyimple,  ^imader ;  ph  irnddal. 

Gram  de  beanti,  ^hala. 

{Dog-tooth  f),  taghumeBt 

Todh,  teeth,  ^en ;  pL  isinen.    (^ni6.) 

Chedc-tooih,  tar-^en. 

Pdlate,  tewaUak^ten. 

Gum,\^^f^: 

Space  between  the  teeth^  timeziyen. 
Tongue,  ^lis. 

Forehead,  tlmiii. 

Back  of  the  head,  takardiwit,  teijadliwit. 

Qroum  of  head,  tekarkorit. 

Temfles,  el^al^. 

Hegwn  near  the  temples,  ikilmam^. 

Hair  of  man,  tegaw^t. 

Hair-pad,  abagor. 

Gray  hair,  tishdshoen. 

Bald  pate,  t^tarait. 

Curls  ofwomerCs  hair,  t^shikkat. 

Neds,  erf. 

Breast,  tigfrges. 

Nipples,  im^garen. 

Female  breast,  efef ;  pL  ifYffan. 

FuU  female  breast,  tagnriUfaft. 

Heart,  lilhi. 

Flesh  of  heart,  chikten. 

L^ng,  toraw^n. 

Spleen,  tiggezan. 

lAoer,  an^akis. 

Soul,  iman. 

Br&Uh,  unfas  {Arab,  Sem.). 

Bowels,  tessa. 

Stomach,  tabiltnt. 

JPaunch  {?),  abirkot. 

Kidnieys  {f\  af^ddaren. 

PericarSum,  t^afd^nkafok. 

Novel,  tezftan. 

Bones,  ^has;  pi.  ^ghasin. 

Marrow,  aduf. 

Nerve,  ^rininln. 

Blood,  fehenL 

Veins,  ^aren. 

I^udshda  mtuL,  dnabak. 

fern.,  Ukboka. 

Womb,  Igillan. 

Shoulder,  tegirgest ;  pL  tigirgas. 

Flesh  on  arm,  akshal. 


Armpit,  tidirdagh. 

Hair  of  the  armpits,  ^mzaden-n-tfdirdagh. 

Elbow,  ULghemirt ;  nl.  tighamar. 

Joint  oflumd,  teanaert. 

Hand,  afuB. 

Palm  of  hand,  adikc. 

Fist,  timzogot. 

Finger,  asif kkod ;  pi.  fskad. 

J%umb,  ikmdsh,  ^gemesh. 

Forefinger,  asilkkod-n-lltarak. 

Middle  Jinger,  Bikkerit  benna. 

Little  finger,  mi&dera  benna. 

Nail,  ^kar;  pi.  Iskaren. 

Skin  on  nail,  tdlegest ;  pL  telldgesen. 

Back,  anlri. 

Backbone,  tanesbr<5mi. 

Ribs,  irr^ishan. 

Haunch,  t^Ksege;  pi.  tlissegnwin. 

Hind-quarters,  t4z. 

Fat  backside  of  woman,  tebijQIoden. 

Fundament,  t^heme. 

Rectum,  ^mesi. 

Knee,  afod. 

Fetlock  joint,  tagl[r-n-afod 

Low^partofleg,^^^ 

Sole  of  foot,  itdfFar. 
HeeL  tauz^t. 
AnkU-bone,  agosh. 
Toe,  tinea ;  pi.  tfnsawen. 
Skin,  ^im. 

Perspiration,  imzelha. 
Dirt,  irda.* 

Mucus  of  nose,  imherin. 
Spittle,  tisdta. 
Vomiting,  ibesan. 
Uri?ie,  iwas. 
Excrements,  4der. 
of  child,  tanhat. 

^"^  \  tftharaat. 

Sk^,  4t\s. 

Snoring,  asakbada. 

Sleefnng  ofUmbs  of  body,  ^bab&b. 

Hunger,!^.     En^k  ahe  las,  /  am  Atm^^. 

Thirst,  fad. 

Dream,  ti£borget. 

Fatigue,  elliddish. 

Exhaustion,  temankit 

Hearing,  tisseli. 

Seeing,  ^hanay. 

TasU,  tembe  (temdb?  ymncfi,  he  tasted). 

Life,  tamilddere. 

Maturity,  tagbad,  tawad. 

Virginity,  tfdb^kkart. 

Death,  tam^ntant  {sic,  irregnlar). 

Burial,  timmittal. 

^ff<^!fi  fnesban. 

Health,  ^sabat.    (Arab.) 

Sickness,  tolhf  nne. 

Fever,  t^kos. 


*  Tbe  d  seems  to  have  takea  the  plitce  of » |i 
Compsxe  irk  el  haL 
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{Merdr\  tehinf it. 

.  A  cold,  tesiimde. 

Catarrh^  gobdrit. 

Coid  in  the  chest,  ^hegim. 

Liver  complcant,  ansa. 

Itck,  am^gheras. 

SwoUen  belly,  kikkar. 

r\-     r        ( tdkhma. 
Dmrrhaa,  \  ^^.^^ 

Dysentery,  tkghenant. 
SiDoUen  eye,  tehadadait. 
Swollen  face,  axeiilam. 

^aiiwnen. 
Worms,  <  ikan Aan^n. 

(izolften. 
Guinea-wonn,  Ikewen. 
Syp/nUs,  nani. 
Wound,  ^bayis. 
Fainting,  i&kates.    . 
Medicine,  dssafar. 
Purge,  alawa. 
Poison,  essim.     (Arab.) 
Old  age,  t^gerist  {prop,  winter), 
InteUect,  teite. 
Intelligence,  temdsne. 
Knowledge,  ifgere. 
Science,  tisilnet. 

Anxiety,  terimmegh  (term^ha?). 
Mirth,  ease,  tedawit 
Happiness,  smile,  teb^gsit. 
Sorrow,  an^gom. 
Meditation,  imindilden. 
Love,  tarha. 
Goodness,  tinihareo. 
Compassion,  tehanfnet. 
Wrathy  iltkegh. 

Shame  {envyf),  alrar.     {Arab.) 
Slight,  insult,  tezemften. 
Humbleness  {shyness  f),  amag^wat 
TVacUtion,  tardart    (tahdart?    Naonan 

teghdart,  H  B.). 
Valor,  akf5r. 
Oowardke,  amtCtso. 
Word,  m^ggedhed,  m^ggered. 
Voice,  amfsU. 
Ehquenoe,  erkdd. 
Slowness  of  tongue,  tflist. 
Tale,  ULnfost;  pi  tinfosen. 
Gossiping,  tehad^ndan. 
Business,  tahore. 
l^ng,  harret. 
Object,  tetiik. 

Manners,  custom,  algh^a.     (Arab.) 

Tattooing,  tegias. 

Mark  by  burning  on  arm,  tedi. 

Circumcision,  taminkad. 

Salary,  t^ferten. 

Tribute,  tbnsiU 

Present,  takot. 


Government,  temanokalen. 
Empire,  sovereignty,  atkeL 

7«^«^  i  &rkewel. 

^"^"^maweL     (^mfc.) 

Peace,  el  mosIAh.     {Arab.) 

Feud,  ^g^x^. 

Expedition,  war,  ^gehen;  pL  ig-hmaaL 

Line  of  battle,  afod. 

Victory,  sar-hn. 

Attack  (f),  afti. 

»««.^     5  tdffedaut.     {Half  Arab.) 

Occupation,  eshshnghl.    (Arcif.) 

Trade,  easibb^.     {Arab.) 

Deposit,  tagal^et 

Prqfit,  alfaidet.     (Arab.) 

J...    (  amiruw^  {of goods). 

^^^  1  terdal  (o/a  mowy  ANm). 

Wealth,  money,  ^eri. 

Expense,  tettfik. 

Journey,  essikeL 

Departure  in  the  afternoon,  tidwit. 

Promenade  {search  f),  ifmak. 

Stay,  tai^met,  taghemet.     {AraA.  f) 

{Terike),  takiaiU 

Wedding,  ishel  neddbo. 

P%,  eddU. 

Dance,  adellal. 

Danger,  tamiittis. 

On  this  road  there  is  danger,  tibank  tf - 

dagh  ^e  tamifttu. 
Clof^ing  of  hands,  t&ast. 
Snapping  irtt&  the  fingers,  waaeUswkk. 
Humming  of  women,  tarlfllit ;  pL  tfiielik. 
Great  holiday,  teeifbbadlKr. 
Birthdettf  of  Mohammedj  Ibhel  wa  dfwea 

e'  nebi. 
Prayer,  'amifd.    {Arab.) 
EeSgious  bow,  edifnket 
Prostration,  asQet.     {Artsb.) 
Call  to  prayer,  akd. 
^^^..       ctemis^dega.    {Areh.) 
^*^^'    \tekbi(apre»tM). 
Charity  on  occasion  of  the  death  Iff  a  perwem, 

tfkkefren. 
God's  will,  itm  Mesf-nak. 
Divine  power,  ^gi  Mes£-nak. 
Divine  permission  (ptop.  m^remnaf,fhm 

ima),  taraa  Meei-Dak. 
Unity  qf  God,  tiait. 
Sorcery,  asb^rik. 
0uirm,  talisman,  tekirdL 
Thlisman  against  woundsimbeittUigaMBn. 
Food,  ash^hu. 
Breakfast,  segf mgim. 
Sm>er,  toansi 
A  arink,  t^sis. 
Dakno{ihefixooriteS€mgkay^^isd:\tBAMk' 

not. 
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B/yira  (a  drink  made  of  chee$e  and  dates), 

ar^re. 
Common  hasty  pudding,  asink,  ashink. 
Pudd&ng  of  Indian  com,  ashink-n-s^ba. 
Boiled  rice,  tarari. 
Bice  boiled  with  a  profusion  of  butter,  aM- 

lolo. 
Bice  boiled  together  toith  meat,  markhf^. 
Mohamsa,  tekhiCmmftgln.     {Half  Arab,) 
e/««     5  aliwan. 

Bread  (tikelJt  tn  Songhay),  tegflle ;  pL  ti- 

gilwin. 
Meat,  isan. 

Bit  {a  cut)  of  meat,  tamfnket 
Megatta,  a  celebrated  i  tal^fak^t. 

dish  of  meat,  \  alab^ge. 

Ihied  meat,  Isan  yekdr. 
White  fat,  Udhont.* 
Broth,  esin. 
Honey,  tiiraat. 
Milk,akh, 

All  sorts  of  milk,  ^haweiL 
Stoeet  ndOc,  akh  wi  kafayen. 
Scum  of  milk,  tak&fit. 
Cream,  ^farar. 
Sour  milk,  silla. 

Very  sour  mUk,  esillay  isymmen. 
Sour  milk  mixed  unth  vHUer,  akraihdme. 
/%^^.   i  tftenten. 
^"^  \  iboahit. 
Butter,  ildi. 
Fresh  butter,  t^dut. 
Cheese,  chikdmaren. 
Vegetable  butter,  bolinga. 
Salt,  t^mesif. 
Salt  incrustation,  ab^urrab 
Pwer,  y^kembe. 
Buick  pepper,  fli. 
Cayenne  pepper  (zdzet  e'  sherk),  tishttoha- 

ten. 
Kamun,  akamil. 
Sweetmeats,  tasodln. 
Kola-mU,  ^tafat  goro. 
Tobacco,  t&a. 
Snuff,  Isarak. 
Kohol,  tazdlt  temellelt. 
Cotton  strips  (tdri),  Ubeduk. 
Benige  (one  strip  of  a  shirt),  tisnwit;  pi 

tisuwat. 
Dress,  isile. 
Small  shirt,  rishaba. 
Small  white  shirt,  rishaba  emellen. 
Small  black  shirt,  rishaba  esittefen. 
Shirt  of  divers  colors,  £wi  y^wi. 
Large  shirt  (derra),  teklttkat. 
Checkered  tobe,  called  Jiffil,  or  shahariye, 

tekakat  tailelt 
Sort  of  shawl  thrown  over  (  ar^awe. 

the  shoulder  {feruwdl),  <  tesfggebist 

Long,  bla^,  narrow  'hawlS^^]^^ 
wrapped  rou^  the  face,  \^^^^^ 


TurkedC,  or  m^lhafa,  fleshuk. 

Shawl  of  divers  colors,  £tel  lejen  tami- 
wet. 

i&troud,  tamarzet. 

Silhdm,  abernush. 

Cafian,  tekibrbas. 

Buttons,  ibdnien. 

Trowsers,  breeches,  kirtebe. 

Bed  cap,  takiimbut. 

Girdle,  timintke. 

Belt,  t^ebist. 

Outside  of  skirt,  afflle-n-rishaba. 

Backside  of  shirt,  ^din  rishaba. 

Sleeve,  shanfas. 

Fringed  border,  tibekankawen. 

Embroidery  with  silk,  timklbrTaweD. 

Pbcket,  alshib.     {Arab.) 

Embroidery  en  the  pocket,  tek^i-n-alshib. 

Other  sort  of  embroidery,  idfgon. 

A  peeuUar  embroidery  on  the  shoulder,  til- 
jam. 

on  the  back,  telejiimet. 

Bags^  tab^de. 

Small  leather  podcet  (b^t)/or  tobacco,  worn 
round  the  neck,  ^nnefe. 

The  covering  of  the  fame,  abdshig. 

Lace  to  support  it,  t^ulU. 

Firestone,  tefair^et. 

Firesteel,  ^nnefet-n-€feiu 

Tinder,  tisgirt. 

Bowl,  eben. 

Tube  of  a  pipe,  tellak. 

Bone  for  smoking,  aduf-n-tlQMU 

Dirt  in  the  pipe,  tidi, 

TSveezers,  iriimmedaiL 

Kohol  box,  akok. 

Brush  far  the  kohol,  cmimiwet 

Grinding  stone,  t^sit. 

Knife,  absar. 

i9^«^»   i  absar-n-azirres. 

^^"^^  \  ismiihil  azifrdum. 

(  ambEemay. 
Needle,  <  iistanfos. 

(elmintiiL    {KiU  Suk.) 
Twist,  teneluk. 
Scissors,  timildash. 
Looking-glass,  tfsit. 
JT^.  5  tescririft. 
^^'  \  iteayar. 
Lock,  tasiigfilt. 
Rosary,  is^danen  {pL  o/'tas^dit,  a  single 

bean). 
Pen,  lU'amb. 
Ink,  amidde. 
Paper,  eWJit.    (Arab,) 
Sheet  of  paver,  tiEswilt. 
Writing  tahle,  as^un. 
Book,  elkittab. 
Omtment  on  book,  tailtteiL 
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Writingy  iktLt&h. 

Writing  with  large  Utters,  izaoraw^ten. 

Writing  with  smaU  letters,  \  ^t^J^^***' 

Line,  essifdder;  pL  essifdderen.     {Arab.) 
Alphabet,  ^amek. 
Single  letter  of  alphabet,  elkhart     {Arab. ) 
Dot  on  or  under  the  letter,  tidebiUcka. 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  men,  ^hebe. 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  i  ishfnkoten. 

females,  ■    <  ishibga. 

Foot-ring  of  females,  l^abor. 
Finger-ring,  Ukd-hot. 
Bing  worn  in  the  hair  of  females,  tebellaa- 

ten ;  pL  tnbellawen. 
Ear-ring,  tes^bboten ;  pi.  isaban. 
Necklace,  tasghilt. 


Cord  in  the  buckle,  tafiUwit. 
Stirrvp,  in^rkeb. 

MoHihpiece,  {J^?^. 

{Shkdla),  izAUiA, 

{Derket),  simdL 

{El  haske),  tefiirrwit 

Foot-cord,  t^fan. 

Nose-bag,  t^gerik. 

Spur,  mimi ;  pL  mimftan. 

Oamel-saddle,  dtterik. 

Small  piece  of  leather  under  ike  aaddU, 

asheUStbot. 
Leather  tassels  omamenHvg  the  cameJ-md- 

dle,  agirmwen. 


String  of  beads  hanging  down  from  the  head  Head-ornament  of  camel,  adelak. 

of  the  females,  tesiggort. 
KhaUdla,  a  ring  used  by  the  {Arab)  females 

to  fasten  their  robe,  teslU^kanast. 
A  sort  of  small  cover,  or  umbrella,  worn 

occasionally  by  females   to  protect   the 

he€td,  i&hennek. 
Shoe,  ebilshege ;  pi.  bifsbegan. 
Sandal,  tef<^dele ;  pi.  tifed^en. 
Wecgaons,  tazoli. 
Sword,  Ukoba. 
Long  sword,  eb^ni. 
Dagger,  t^ak. 
Limg  dagger,  gdzema. 
Sheath,  tftar. 

Handle,  £raf-  (aghaf-)  n-tl&oba. 
Spear,  agor. 


Iron  spear,   \^' 

Spear  with  many  barbs,  kikarak. 

SmaU  barbs,  timsf  nnaren. 

Barb  of  spear,  tamaya. 

Shield,  ^h.QTe, 

Bad  sort  of  shield,  ^gheressfl. 

Bow,  taraya. 

Bowstring,  asi^gim. 

Arrow,  assim. 

Quiver,  tatangbot. 

Barrel  of  gun,  ^man. 

Gun,  elbarud. 

Pan,  i&nabag. 

Covering  of  gun,  ^lis-n-elbarHd. 

Cock,  astel-n-elbarud. 

Bayonet,  fihabtfle. 

Ramrod,  aseUktik. 

Powder,  ^gil. 

Shot,  tesawai. 

ITie  sound  of  firing,  tezKggat§&. 

Pisiol  {kahi^,  tem^hedart.     {Arab.) 

Saddle,  elakif. 

Tershe  of  the  saddle,  timdldash. 

Saddle-cloth,  ^is-n-elakif. 

Girth,  ash^hif. 

7^  buckle  of  girth,  Uwinist. 


A  broad  camel-saddle  for  i 

wit.     {Arab.) 
Oamel-saddle  for  luggage,  anfka. 
Nose-oord  of  ox  qf  burden,  ^han. 
Saddle  of  pack-ox,  i&dalor. 
Donkey-saddle,  &tik. 
Whip,  abibrteg. 
Stick,  tobdrit. 
Shepherds  hook,  ajAar. 
i2cpe,  (rriyi. 

Rope  from  dum-leaoes,  irrm-n-dcdf. 
Rope  for  securing  the  calces  during  tk 

night,  asfddi. 
Leather  rope,  ixaji ;  pi.  ^ronan. 
SmaU  leather  rope,  tyrant. 
Hoe,  it^dimut ;  pi.  itfdimun. 
Hoe  for  sowing,  akon. 
Axe,  tiitale. 
Hammer,  afiddis. 
Iron  hammer,  astfwa. 
Bellows,  t^hart. 
Anvil,  tahont. 
Any  sort  of  support  whereivyion  to  beat  any 

thing,  abar&ha. 

Tonas   J  ^'^^n^^^^^*"- 
^  '  (  afisessawen. 
Nail,  ^tel;  pi.  fatelen. 
Peg,  oegirar. 
Iron  ring,  tazdbat. 
Chain,  tasif  ggenist. 
Guitar,  sehlKrdenit 
Horn,  tesfnsak. 
Drum,  attibbel. 
Drum-slide,  itkar. 
A  kind  of  flute,  irarib. 
Boat,  tdraft ;  jftL  tdrefi. 
SmaU  boat,  takanimbet. 
Vv.     ( tinezammar. 
^^^  \  aailte. 

Pole  for  the  boat,  i^t;  pL  igetin. 
Prow  of  boat,  akarankon. 
Covering  of  boat,  girrim  tdraft. 
Benckf  karUndu. 
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Net^  t^tart;  pi,  t^taren. 
Large  net,  t^tart  am^kkarit. 
Harpoon,  zii  {not  prop.  Temght). 
Harpoon  furnished  with  a  barb,  hama. 
Harpoon  with  three  or  four  pointSy  hargita. 
Long  thin  iron  chain  for  oatdang  fish,  te- 

g^rgeiit. 
Trap  for  catching  the  gazelkj  tendirbat. 


Mat  \  ^Z*^'  ^^^b 


I  of  grass,  teselat. 
Matting  round  the  teat,  tedlKwanet 

(  af^kkos. 
Carpet,  <  ahwar. 

(  a£060. 

Other  carpet,  called  elgetifa,  tagedifnfiflt. 

Bed,  asffter. 

Bargo,  or  coarse  woolen  blanket,  iberuk. 

Pilhw,  adafor ;  pL  {defran. 

Sort  ofdiwan  of  reeds,  tawidarit. 

J^ortable  bedstead,  teshc|^t. 

Poles  forming  the  teshi^  iseguge. 

Syaporta  of  tes€git,  tigittewen. 

mortar,  tinder. 

Pounder,  ^hakal. 

Cooking-place,  &id. 

Stones  for  cooking,  ihankarayen. 

Coal-pan,  f^ma. 

Cooking-pot,  tel^kkenit. 

Water-pot  for  making  the  ablution  before 

Worayer,  eben  wa-n-el  walla. 
ater-bottle  {of  gourd),  ikasis. 

Skin  for  victuals,  anwar. 

fir  sour  milk,  tanwart. 

for  butter,  tarassalilmet. 

Small  skin,  tamshit. 

Purse,  bag,  abelbot. 

Bag  with  a  separate  bottom,  tesh^bak^. 

i>isA,akQs. 

( takuflt. 
Drinking  vessel,  <  terazzut. 

( drajut.     {Awel) 

itikeroast. 
ter^rt-n-darur. 
temdnnas. 

Wooden  vessel  covered  with  lealtherfor  con- 
taining butter,  tCBiigenit. 

Bucket,  age,  ^ja. 

large  dish,  watering  trough^  asUiwa;  pi. 
izawaten. 

Funnel,  asfggefi. 

Spoon,  tasokalt. 

Drinking  spoon,  asflko. 

Larqe  stirring  spoon,  as^rwi. 

Forked  stick  for  stirring  the  sour  milk,  efa- 
ri&nfar. 

Pole  for  suspending  the  skins  of  milk,  tasCs- 
kart 

Plaited  dish  of  straw  {tebek),  Hai. 

Basket,  far^nfo. 


Suniye,  large  basket,  tasdwanit. 
Large  vessel  for  honey,  farinfaro. 
Wax  candle,  taborit-n-tafetelt. 
Leather  tent,  4h4',*  pi.  eh^nnan. 
New  leather  tent,  €h4  naina. 
Leather  tent,  worn,  dhe  kit. 
Middle  pole,  temankait ;  pi.  teminkayen. 
7*Ae  smaller  poles  on  the  two  sides,  tigitte- 
wen. 
Bope  passing  over  the  poles,  i£harak. 
Double  cord,  teronin-n-^hak. 

Forkedpok,  {^^^. 

Interior  of  tent,  bilgn. 

Exterior  of  tent,  kekke. 

Aw4ba,  tesh^at. 

A  particular  space  of  the  tent  called  gherd^ 

ra,  titgharit. 
Tent  of  cotton,  €h4  mellen. 
Tent-pole,  l(git ;  pL  igetan. 
Village  of  tents,  encampment  (rehila),  ama- 

zagh ;  pL  im^zaghen. 
Place  of  former  encampment,  timshagh. 

Place  of  pasturage,  amadol. 
House,  tarasham ;  pL  t^ishmen. 
Court-yard,  ammas-n-A^. 
Upper  room,  tikrdrien. 
Stmrcase,  \  fbtalen-n-soro.^ 
'  ( isiwiwan-n-soro. 
Terrace,  afiflle-n-ti&raBhamt. 
Ceiling,  iwurs^ka. 
Store-room,  teshka.t 
Water-closet,  id^r-n-aha. 
Wall  of  court-ypard,  ardllc. 
Door,  tifiUwat ;  pi.  eh^nnan. 
Window,  inab^en  tarashamt. 
Hut,  €\i4 ;  pi.  eh^nnan. 
Hamlet  (idabay),  tidabay. 
Town,  dgherim ;  pi.  fghirman. 
Town  wall,  %hador. 
Street  (tljerit ;  pL  tijer^n),  tesharrot. 
Market,  ^wuit. 

Shop  (tenda),  bogo ;  pi.  bagi5ten. 
Mosque,  tamizgfda. 
Nave  of  mosque,  lissaf ;  pL  ^safen. 
Tower  of  mosque,  soio-n-tamizgfda. 
Place  of  meeting,  r^me-n-m^en. 
Tomb,  isQskh  (azikke»  Kabail). 
Place,  dihal  (?). 
Region,  eljihilet. 
Annia    5  terdmmert 
A^^  \  tidfnnekt;  ril  tidinnek. 
Cowry,  tamgelUt;  pi  tfmgel. 


*  This  word  Is  mflntioned  I17  T/hn  Ha&kAl  in 
the  tenth  oentuiy,  u  meuilng  a  Berher  encunp- 
ment    Joarn.  Asiat,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  40. 

t  A  station  on  the  road  to  A  6dagho8t  was  called 
by  this  name.    El  Bekri,  p.  167. 

Compare  Capt  I^on*s  TraYels,  p.  81&~U.& 
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Caravan  ( akabfCr ;  pi.  *akwab{r),  terrekeflt 

(rekeba);  jo/.  ik^ran. 
Provisions^  azad.     (^Arab.^ 
Luggage,  ilala. 
Merchandise,  ashed  (?). 
Packet,  ghadfle. 
Calico  (shigge),  masr. 
Figured  cotton,  talazfggi  {formed  Jrom  the 

word  shigge). 
Silk,  el  kharir.     {Arab.) 
Atlas,  birribirri. 
Sword-cord  {el  hamfle),  el  mejdilL  {Arab,) 
Med  cloth,  elbush. 
Cotton,  takerokerit. 
Bullock's  leather,  ered. 
Spices,  adilwa  zdden. 
Elghdlie,  tiltek. 
Beads,  timarrowi&iii. 
Bed  beads,  sarer. 
Amber,  timistiikaten. 
Iron,  tazoli. 
Sound  of  iron,  tems^akat.  ' 


Silver,  ^eref. 

Gold,  ilragh. 

Copper,  £u*ifgh. 

L&ad,  tezl^waten. 

Solder  (tezemmet),  ahellaiL 

Iron-ihread,  itali 

Ivory,  tusk  oftkp^umt,  teshilat-n-^ln. 

Oatrich  feather 8j  tea^ggadcn-n-^nehe. 

Gitm,  tainilst. 

Wax,  ikeae. 

Price,  em. 

Yard,  ag^  (aghel?  armf). 

Fathom,  tfhid.     A  meagure  of  fcmr  feA- 

oms,  akos  &-hid. 
A  mouthftil,  t^hak. 
A  quantity  that  may  be  taken  by  i 

gers,  takedfmmit. 
A  hanii/ul,  tagebUzzit. 
What   may  be  grafted  by  a 

hand,  t^art. 
WhcU  may  be  grtaped  by  both  haadM^  fbat- 

ten. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON  IN  TEMA'SHIGHT. 

(Lnkexv.,  11.) 

T^nfost:  Aliad    ennemikhshat   n    &SrL 
Tale :   The  yoath  who  (vas)  iracteAil  of  snbiUaoe. 

11.  Ealay  iUen  awadem    {yen    ilaroris,    ile  et»in  ill aden.    12.  Inne  aw  entnkke 
Onoe     was      a  man    one  having  children,  haying  two  jontha.  8aid  tiw  yxmaga 

n  denen  j  obannis :  Ikfahi  adegger-eni       dare  eh€ri  wa  n  nek.         Yenker  tceaa, 
of  them  to  his  &ther :  Give  me  my  p^on  (D  of  the  substanoe  wMeh  (Is)  thine.    Axon  tfcdir  aire, 
yezon        geresan       eherinnis.      13.  Har  darretadi  s  eshilan  madrdini,  jenker 
weighed  oat  between  them  his  substance.  Until  afterwards  in     days         a  few,         anws 

^liad  ennin,      jessinte    ^eherinnis  ik^tenes  isokal  jikka       ikal  fjen  ogilgen: 
son    younger  (?)  gathered  (?)  hla  substance  all  of  it,  returned  passed  (to)  land    one     distaat; 
yekim  dars ;  ekhshet  eherinnis     ger  tfdeden.    14.  Darret  ^Kkhashat-n-eherinm^ 
dwelt    in  it ;   *  wasted 'his  substance  among  women.  After  the  wasting* of  his  rahntinnfi, 

azfiet  tetuk  egel    ghalle  dar  ^al  Idagh :      ebhaa  harret.      15.  Enker  jikkm 
a  heavy  thing  bread  (?)  dearth    in    land     that:  failed  ?  to  him  a  thing.        He  arose  passed  (lo» 
halis  fyen,  istffure  imannis  ghoris  dar  iSgherim  f dagh :  hak       irdSmis    shekiniBli 
one,      hired     himself     to  him    in      district      that:  he  took?  sent?  him  (to)      ftdd 

16.   Hun  ffi£*  olee  war  iksha,  asal  alan-n- 
Bat  again?        be  ate    not,     aave    leaTasof 

17.    Enta    isfggSre    dar  imannis,  lone  je 
He    ocmtemplated  in     ISm  soul,     aeU    t» 
imannis:      Nek,      obani  ille     Idan  agoteni;  eretos^ daghsen     ila      wm 

his  soul :  As  for  me,  my  fiither  (Is)  having  servants  many;  each  of  them  having  what 
ikshe :  ban  nek  amar^agh  enakahe  las ;  behfthe  harret  {or  igafelli  khor  ex 
he  eats :  but      I  now  kiUs  me  fitmine ;  fails  (?)  to  me  a  thing, 

z^men).       18.   Amart^agh,  t&tSkTagh  denkar(agh)  geli^A  ^Aer   ob&nin(iX  abas 
Instantly       I  will  peek  (that  1)  arise,      I  go     toward  my  flaber,  I  nay 
innegh:     Obani,   nek  ege^A     irk  barret  gerit   Mesfnak  gerit    ke.       19.  Nek 
to  him  say :  My  fkther,    I    have  done  evil   thing  between?  oar  God,  between  thee.  I 

war  issimmem^bala^A  damusa^A  ^ad  innek.     Amaridagh!    ^igfthe  gku  dar 
not  am  worthy  I  be  called     son     of  thee.  Now  I  make  me  only     to 

,  "  loves,**  as  dedm,  verM  80l 


enis,        edanas      immCnas  enis. 
of  him,  he  fed  for  him      his  camels. 

ehisbkan  waidagh  taten  immSnas. 
bushes         which         eat        camels. 


14.  Tegilet,  is  a  loaf :  qu,  eael  bread  ?    Hha.  defloit ;  elsewhere,  JUUk 


1&  ^dedin,  women,  may  seem  to  mean  f 

t.  ^ffU  bread  ?     Ivnu,  uouvi%  ^  eiMnrucxv,  lauuk 

oflb^A  of  w.  18, 19,  n,  seems  to  be=imir  eiiii<  of  EaK,  •*  Chat  tiine,**  or 
to  tepreseot  itm  (name),  of  Azafafc^  wUeh 


17.  Amarddar,  or 
"thistfane." 

19.  IkmMlmgh=:ad'ama&-agK   The  root  omiM 
is  also  used  as  anbatantlvei 
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ikSllEnnak.  20.  Han  inker,  <$8e  as  ob&nis.  Obanis  yenhet  har  agude  yngfg ; 
thy  aervants.  But  he  arose,  came  to(P)  hie  fkther.  HU  iather  eair  him  until    very      fiir ; 

egas    tehaninet  ghas;       yiishel  sirs  ghas;      yudar   fel    erinnis,       ^ahas 
made  for  him  mercy    only ;    hastened  upon  him  only ;       fell     upon  his  neck,   that  to  him 

i-timnllut.      21.  Han       innas  roris :  Obani,  ban  nek    ege^A    irk-n-hairet 

h&^may  kiss  ?  But  said  to  him  his  child  :   My  fktber,  but      I     have  done    evil  of  thing 

gerit  Mesfnak  ed  ke  dar  tulis.  Han  amaridagh  nek  war  issimmihftla^A 
between    our  God   and  thee    in  repetition.       But  noir  I       not        am  worthy 

damusa^A  iOiad  innak:  a^afahi,  ndef  ijel  ikfil^nnak.  22.  Inne  tis  y 
I  be  called      son     of  thee :     take  me,  (like  one  off)   thy  servants.  Said  his-slre   to 

ikSlannis:     ^hauyet  tekatkat  tehosken,      selsem-as-tet;  tanyem        tathod 

his  servants :  Ho  I  hrlng-ye  a  robe  beautiful,  ye  have  clad  to  him  it;  Ye  have  brought  a  ring 
tehosken,        tegem-as-tet        deyA    asakkot     enis;  tejimas  bilshSgan 

beautiful,    ye-have-made-to-hlm-ft     on        finger  of  him;     ye-have-made-to-hlm        shoes 
ihdskatnen    de^A    ftSfrannis.  23.         £t    waavamas        ^hCdel    eddCrfn 

beautiful  on       feet  of  him.  Ye  have  brought  for  him       calf  fat 

ta^ASr^mlb,         tet^nf&mis     adenekshit      ndllewa/.     24.  Mftsh&n   rdri 
(that)  ye  butcher  fbr  him,  ye  roast  for  him,  (that)  we  eat  it  (and)  be  merry.  Because  my  child 

yemmut,      talis     ahone:        £bat,  nolis    teh&nait.  Entenet     Alewen 

was  dead,      again  (is)   alive  ?  he  was  lost,  ire  have  repeated  a  finding:  They         r^oiced 

imanassen.    25.    Ewa  amak^  ennis        ihe  8bekftra£h-n-is8en  ek^nneten, 

tiieir  souL  He  toho  (was)  the  elder  (oon)  of  him  fields       of  them  to  work  them 

1m  mad*  themt 

bar    iggel   tennis,      har     ennCh&e    ^6  n    tis,         fsle  amisli        n  tcFfnsan 
until  he  went  (to)  his  tent,  until  he  approached  tent  of  his-eire,  he  heard  a  hearing  of  oymbalsf 
d     aranfb    de  t^hast.       26.   %Aftre  fyen  dar  ikSlan,     isisten-t,       innas: 
and  timbrels?  and  dancing Y  lie  called  one  of  the  servants,    asked-him  said  to  him: 

Wadagh  mamas  ?     27.     Innas         £keii :         Amadarainek     adosentt        tik ; 

This  what-is-it  ?  Said  to  him  the  servant :  Thy  younger  (brother)   arrives  (to)  thy  siie ; 

tik  e^Aerisas  iihSdel    iddSrfn,     fel     amoye     n       amokes    enis, 

thy  sire  has-butehered-for  him        ealf  fkt         npon  eanse  (T)    of       meeting    of  him, 

en  tadro  enis    sel-rafiet.   28.  Iggish  atkar  [atkabb]    amak^  enis,         ynnge 
of  reeeiving  (f)  of  him  in  safety.  Entered  anger  elder  (brother)  of  him,  he  reAi0ed(r) 

adfggesb     A^    n      tis.         I^mat  obinnis     Aennis,  erarit. 

he  should  enter  tent  of  Ms  sire.  Came-out  his  iather  (from)  his  tent,  entreated  (?)  him. 
29.     Isdkalas    m^ASred,     inne  ye   obannis:    Enbe,   le^A    aiitian   agdteni  nek 

He  returned  to  him  harangue,  he  said  to  his  Ihther:       See,    lamrf)    yeaiB        many        I 

tbMtt 

^adima^Aak :  kftla  war  ikAshe  a^A  olhi  n  nek :  bun  kay  kal^  war  tikfahi  'shel 
have  served  thee :  onoe-not  I  have  wasted  heart  of  thee :  but  thou  ooce  not  glvest  me  day 
iyen  ta^^at  fyet,      sagarrassa^A,  bani^-teslawit,  nek  d  imid^weni. 

one   she-goat   one   I  caused  to  butcher,  (that)  thou  to  us  cause  to  r^oloe,    me  and  my  friends. 
80.  Han  tfliad  innek  wada^A,  awayikhsbe(    ^eri-n-nek     ik^t^nes  ger  deden, 
But      son     of  thee       this,  who  wasted    snbstanoe  of  thee   all  of  it  among  loves  (?), 

t^zar        fkal,  teoAarassas  ibedel  eddCrin.      81.    Innas       tis: 

the  afternoon  he  came,  thou  hast  butchered  for  him      calf         fat  Said  to  hhn  his  sin : 

Eetekdme    derf    sedes-e&Ci)  barkilk;     eherfni    ik^tSnes        eherf-n-nek.    82. 
Thou  dwellest  with  me  at  side  of  me   always ;    my  substance  aU  of  it  0a)  thy  substance. 
Mftshan  essfmmem^h^         ahas-nigge        tarharn-nis  asemoFiDten   fel   tamusne 
Because       it  is  worthy     (that)  to  him  we  make    Joy  of  him     because  from?  upon  the-name 
innit      enta    amadaray- innek      wa  indilrren    yamut     talis    fdar;     abat, 
of-thls-that     he      thy-younger  (brother)      the  little  (one)   was  dead    again    lives ;    was  lost, 

nenhet 
we  have  found  him, 

*  to.  Or,  oAoc  iHrntiQiit,  he  approMhed /or  the  klH.    rfmunut  is  a  rabstentlve  elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX  XIV. 

EL  BAEA'Y'S  LETTEB  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 
TRANSLATED   BT  DR.  HICB0L80H. 

In  a  preface  in  rhjmed  prose,  Ah'med  el  Bak^y,  having  enumerated  ten  genera- 
tions  of  his  ancestors,  addresses  his  letter  to  all  into  whose  hands  it  should  fall,  of 
his  brethren  and  friends  among  the  Arabs,  the  TawiCrek,  the  FnlLCn,  and  the  Sn- 
d^n,  in  the  land  of  El  Islam,  and  especially  in  the  land  of  Ala  FcSdije,  the  noUest 
of  the  sons  of  'Abdallah  and  'Othm^n  the  Imtoi,  among  whom  the  Imim  *Ah'  ben 
Mohammed  Bello  is  distinguished ;  next,  to  those  in  the  land  of  the  faithful  and 
humane,  his  brethren  of  the  people  of  Bdmu,  and  especially  their  excellent  Sheikh 
'Oroir ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  Moslims  in  the  land.  He  then  enters  on  his  subject  of 
recommending  to  them  the  Christian  traveler  in  the  following  terms  : 

*^Our  and  your  guest,  'Abd  el  Kerim  Barth,  the  English  Christian,  has  visited 
us  from  your  part,  and  we  honored  him  suitably,  and  were  not  wanting  to  him  in 
any  thing,  and  befriended  him  openly  and  privately,  and  defended  him  from  no- 
madic wanderers  and  settlers,  until  we  restored  him  to  you  in  safety,  just  as  he 
came  from  you  in  respect  Now  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  our  present  reoeptioii 
of  him,  nor  with  your  treatment  of  him  in  time  past ;  for  the  guest  of  the  munifi- 
cent is  munificently  treated,  and  injury  to  the  good  is  fortudden ;  and  it  is  the  nm- 
ture  of  the  good  and  pure  to  be  helpful,  just  as  malice  is  the  disposition  of  the 
wicked ;  and  kind  acts  and  intentions  are  acceptable  both  to  men  and  to  God. 
But  you  require  to  be  urgently  admonished  to  treat  our  and  your  guest  with  honor, 
beneficence,  and  equity.  And  do  not  be  deluded  by  those  who  say,  ^  Behold,  he  is 
a  Christian  I  let  no  kindness  be  shown  to  him  1  let  it  be  counted  acceptable  to  God 
to  hurt  him  !*  For  such  sentiments  are  contrary  to  the  Kuriln  and  the  Sunna,  and 
are  repudiated  by  men  of  intelligence.  It  is  written,  *  God  does  not  foibid  your 
showing  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who  do  not  wage  war  with  yon  on  aceoant  of 
your  religion,  nor  expel  you  from  your  abodes,  for  God  loves  the  equitable.**  And 
Grod  says  (in  reply  to  those  who  say  '  we  are  not  bound  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
heathen*),  *  Nay,  with  whoever  is  faithful  to  his  pledges,  and  fears  God,  for  God 
loves  those  that  fear  him.*t  And  we  have  heard  from  the  saints  about  the  d]qx>- 
sitions  of  the  prophets,  and  their  inculcation  of  beneficence  to  all  men.  The  Prophet 
used  to  say,  *  Whenever  honorable  persons  come  to  you,  receive  them  with  honor;* 
and  he  used  to  show  respect  to  all  that  came  to  him,  whether  they  were  Moslims, 
or  Kittfbis,^  or  infidels.  And  he  gave  injunctions  concerning  those  among  then 
who  were  on  terms  of  compact,  and  those  who  were  on  terms  of  tribute ;  so  that  he 
said,  ^  Whoever  kills  a  companion^  shall  not  smell  the  odor  of  Paradise ;  and  its 
odor  can  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  500  years*  journey.'  And  his  forefather, 
Abraham,  was  kind  to  every  body,  so  that  God  mentions  him  in  his  book  with  ref- 
erence to  his  generous  conduct  to  guests,  and  extols  his  mildness  in  his  altercation 
with  the  angels  sent  on  account  of  the  unbelievers ;  for  he  savs,  '  He  disputed  with 
us  about  the  people  of  Lot ;  lo !  Abraham  is  humane.  *||  And  an  embassy  from  the 
Christians  of  Najrtfn  came  to  the  prophet,  and  he  received  them  with  honor,  and 
did  them  justice,  as  it  was  his  disposition  and  his  custom  to  do ;  then  he  made  a 
treaty  with  them  on  terms  of  tribute,  and  did  not  molest  them  or  their  religion  after 
he  had  invited  them  to  Accept  £1  IsUm,  and  they  had  received  his  missives ;  and 
he  kept  faith  with  them.  Tnis,  too,  was  the  way  he  treated  the  Jews  of  Medina, 
before  he  went  to  war  with  them.  Thus  God  says,  '  Thou  wilt  not  cease  to  dis- 
cover deceivers  among  them,  with  few  exceptions ;  but  forgiye  them,  and  paidoa 
them,  for  God  loves  the  beneficent. 'T  And  they  used  to  salute  him  by  sayings 
*  Asnldm  *alaika  P**  with  Kesra  of  the  Sfn ;  but  he  used  to  make  no  other  answer 
but  <  And  on  you  1'  At  last  *A£sha  observed  it,  and  reproached  them,  and  cnrsed 
them;  but  he  reproved  her.     So  she  said,  'Did  you  not  hear  what  they  said?* 

*  8ur.,  bL,9.  t  8iir.,iiL,  60.  tie.  FMple  of  the  Book,  Jewv  or  ClurislUiH. 

i  jJ^\a^'  I  Sar.,  zIm  77.  Y  Sar.,  t.,  K 

••  Tbe  name  of  some  hitter  tree.    This  storj  la  told  In  HUhUt  el  Mad^Uh,  toL  IL,  pi  9H;  bnt 
a$9dm  idettruetUm)  la  the  word  there  need. 
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And  he  replied,  *Bat  did  not  yon  hear  how  I  retnmed  their  salutation?  Now 
what  I  wished  them  will  be  granted,  bat  what  they  wished  me  will  not  be  granted.' 
And  it  was  only  as  respects  the  enemies  of  God — ^persons  fighting  against  God  and 
his  prophet,  and  waging  war  with  the  adherents  of  £1  IsUm  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion — ^that  the  prophet  forbids  what  he  forbade  as  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  injunction  with  regard  to  snch  is  what  God  says :  '  O  Prophet,  persecute  the 
nnbelieyers  and  hypocrites,  and  be  severe  with  them  !'*  Thus  every  believer  has  a 
sjpecial  statute.  There  came  to  me  one  day  a  man  of  the  Full^n,  of  the  FulUn  of 
the  West,  who  pretended  to  be  learned,  but  who  had  no  learning,  who  said  to  me, 
'Does  not  €rod  say,  '*  You  will  not  find  any  people  who  believe  in  Grod  and  the  last 
day,  loving  those  who  resist  God  and  his  prophet,"!  (and  the  rest  of  that  verse),  and 
yet  you  love  this  Christian  unbeliever?*  I  replied,  *  Do  not  you,  too,  obey  this  other 
word  of  God  ?  **  God  does  not  forbid  yon  to  show  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who 
have  not  borne  arms  against  von  on  account  of  religion,  and  have  not  expelled  you 
from  your  dwellings,  for  €roa  loves  those  that  deal  justly ;  God  only  forbids  your 
being  friends  with  those  who  bore  arms  against  you  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
who  expelled  yon  from  your  abode,  or  who  aided  in  expelling  yon."  *X  Then  he 
held  his  tongue.  So  I  said  to  him,  *■  Speak  I  Do  you  think  that  one  of  these  verses 
abrogates  the  other  ?  If  so,  you  lie,  and  are  made  a  liar.  Or  do  you  think  that 
one  is  contradictory  to  the  other,  and  that  the  contradiction  is  in  the  mind  of  God  ? 
If  so,  yon  are  a  fool,  and  are  made  a  fool  of,  and  lead  astray  and  are  led  astray. 
Or  do  yon  beUeve  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  a  part?  If  so,  you  are  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  18  said,  ''Do  ye  believe  one  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  the  other  ?"§ 
If  so,  yon  are  an  unbeliever  crying  out  against  unbelief.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain to  him.  So  I  said,  '  Let  it  suffice  you  as  to  this  mysteir  and  difficulty,  that 
your  head  is  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  book  of  your  Lord 
which  has  been  revealed  to  yon,  and  about  the  Sunna  of  your  Prophet ;  for  the  ordi- 
nance about  the  hostile  unbelieverjl  and  the  believer  who  is  not  hostile,  is  well  known 
in  the  book  and  in  the  Sunna.  As  for  the  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile,  there  is  no 
prohibition  to  treat  him  kindly,  whereas  to  deal  justly  with  him  is  a  positive  duty.  As 
for  the  hostile  one,  nothing  is  said  about  his  being  treated  with  kindness,  therefore 
kindness  to  him  is  not  expressly  enjoined ;  but  God  has  only  prohibited  friendship 
with  him  in  preference  to  Moslims,  or  helping  him  against  Moslims.  But  kindness 
and  equity  toward  an  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile  is  manifestly  lawful ;  whereas 
friendship  with  a  hostile  unbeliever  is  expressly  unlawful,  and  kindness  and  equity 
toward  him  are  among  doubtful  duties ;  and  the  unbelievers  who  are  hostile,  or  hin- 
derers,  or  contumacious  belong  to  one  class,  and  are  subject  to  one  ordinance,  and 
with  such,  aflfection — ^whatever  belongs  to  intimate  friendship^is  forbidden.  This 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  unbelievers.  As  for  Kiti^bis,  they  are  under  special  laws, 
whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  covenant  of  peace,  or  under  tribute.  We  may 
many  the  Kt^is  of  any  description.  Now,  if  any  one  asserts  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  show  kindness  to  a  Kitibi,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  would  do  with  a  Kit^bi  wife, 
seeing  that  Grod  has  commanded  us  to  treat  our  wives  with  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  the  Prophet  has  enjoined  it.  Therefore,  if  this  were  true  with  regard  to  the 
Kittfbi  wife  of  a  Moslim,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  difference  but  that  of  sex  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  and  brothers ;  so  that  whatever  kindness  and  beneficence 
are  due  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  connections  by  marriage,  are  undoubtedly 
dne  to  those  connections  themselves.  And  the  Emfr  of  M&ina  the  FulUni  spoke 
to  me  both  ignora,ntly  and  inhumanely  about  this  Englishman^  and  insisted  on  ab- 
surd and  frivolous  postulates.  And  he>-nay,  his  doctors,  without  learning,  piety, 
or  religion — adduced  as  evidence  certain  verses  from  the  book  of  God  which  were 
revealed  about  hypocrites,  about '  Abdallah  ben  Obbai  E1>n  SaliOf  and  his  compeers, 
and  they  disgraced  themselves  by  the  display  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Eur^n  and 
Sunna.  Nay,  they  could  not  adduce  a  single  word  out  dTthe  Sunna,  nor  a  sentence 
from  the  Canon  Law,**  which  is  their  learning,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of 
it !  Since  they  did  not  find  either  in  the  Sunna  or  Canon  Law  anv  thing  that 
agrees  with  theb  aims,  but  only  what  is  merely  contrary  to  them,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Kuran,  and  they  perverted  it  violently,  iniquitously,  ignorantly,  carelessly, 

•  Sur.,  Ix.,  T4  t  Siir.,  Ivlll.,  22.  t  Sop.,  Ix.,  8.  «  Sup.,  IL,  TO. 

I   Cm^I^^.  T  ThU  Is  a  noted  pezwoage  in  the  Enxin.  **  |jj V 
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derisiyely,  and  sportiyely.  Bnt  woe  onto  them  for  what  their  hands  hare  written !  and 
woe  unto  them  for  the  reward  they  will  reap !  Among  what  I  said  to  them  was  this : 
If  what  yon  aim  at  were  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  either  tbeoreficallT 
or  practically,  I  woold  have  outran  yon  in  reoeiving  it,  and  Khalfl  ben  'Atni^iuL 
and  'Othm^n  ben  Mohammed  Bello,  the  two  descendants  of  F<Sdiye,  woald  faav« 
outrun  you ;  nay;-  the  great  Sultan,  our  lord  '  Abd  e'  Rahmlin,  the  son  of  jonr  lord, 
HishiUn,  and  the  Khak^n  of  the  two  lands  and  seas,  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid,  the 
son  of  the  Sultan  Mahmiid,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  *Abd  el  Hamid,  woold  hare  an- 
ticipated  you.  As  for  your  postulate,*  that  yon  haye  inherited  the  datj  of  dmng 
battle  with  the  infidels  and  of  hating  them  from  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, we  are  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  you,  for  you  haye  no  ancestry  in  it, 
since  you  haye  only  adopted  your  present  opinions  about  thirty  yean  ago,  and  a  man 
only  inherits  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  Whose  guest  is  this  Chnstian  ?  And 
again,  in  whose  alliance  and  safe-conduct  is  this  Christian?  He  is  the  goesl  and 
prot^g^  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Faithful,  'Abd  el  Mejid,  and  of  the  Imim  of  the  Moa- 
lims,  our  lord  'Abd  e'  Rahmikn.  Lo  1  he  inherited  the  duty  of  waning  with  the  i&- 
fidels  from  his  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  he  possesses  his  religion  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  fathers,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets.  But  as  for  the  people  of  NdkkB- 
ma,t  they  haye  neither  religion,  nor  l^rning,  nor  understanding,  nor  hnmanity. 
What  then  giyes  them  any  superiority  or  pre-eminence  oyer  those  eminent  persons, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  tail  of  mankmd,  liying  in  the  tail  of  the  world,  and  that,  up 
to  this  date,  the  inyitation  of  the  Sunna  and  of  indispensable  duties|  has  not  reached 
them  ?  But  there  is  no  need  to  dUate  on  what  they  say  in  their  peryersity,  nor  on 
what  is  said  to  them  in  disputation.  The  main  thing  b  that  yon  should  know,  O 
you  body  of  belieyers,  that  God  has  sent  us  prophets  with  His  book  and  His  ordi- 
nances, and  has  elucidated  them  and  made  them  plain,  and  that  whoeyer  wishes  to 
add  to  them  in  what  He  has  enjoined  is  accursed  and  cast  out,  and  whoeTW  dimin- 
ishes aught  therefrom  is  condemned  and  punished.  Therefore  treat  the  Moslim 
according  to  the  treatment  ordered  for  him  in  the  book  of  God  and  in  the  Snmn 
of  the  Prophet,  whether  the  Moslim  be  an  upright  or  a  careless  one ;  treat  the  Ki- 
tltbis  as  they  are  to  be  treated,  whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  oompactf  or  onder 
tribute ;  and  treat  the  Infidel  generally  as  he  is  to  be  treated,  whether  he  be  hostile 
or  not  hostile :  ^  For  all  are  His  seirants ;  His  will  is  irresistible  by  them ;  His  or- 
dinance sticks  dose  to  them ;  His  knowledge  comprehends  them.'§  Whoeyer  treats 
these  different  classes  with  any  other  treatment  than  what  He  has  appointed  ens  in 
his  judgment  and  is  wicked.  And  this  Christian  is  to-day  the  guest  of  the  Mos- 
lims,  under  their  protection,  their  coyenant,  and  safe-conduct.  No  Moslim  can 
lawfully  hurt  him;  On  the  contraiy,  to  injure  him  is  a  burning  shame.  Nay,  he 
has  the  rights  of  a  guest,  for  the  guest  of  the  munificent  is  munificently  treirted; 
and  eyery  belieyer  is  munificent,  and  eyeiy  hypocrite  is  sordid.  And  does  that  ma- 
nificenoe  which  is  not  imprinted  in  the  disposition  make  a  belieyer?  The  reoom- 
pense  of  kindness  is  by  kindness^  in  imitation  of  the  character  of  the  merdfiil  Lord. 
God  says,  'Is  there  any  recompense  of  kindness  except  kindnees?'!!  And  behold! 
this  man's  nation,  the  English,  haye  done  us  serrices  which  are  neither  doubted  or 
denied :  which  are  their  friendship  to  our  brethren  the  Mo^lims,  and  their  sincerity 
to  them,  and  their  cordiality  with  them,  and  their  helpfulness  to  our  two  Sultans, 
'Abd  e*  Rahman  and  'Abd  el  Mejid.  This  is  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
about  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  our  right  and  duty  to  show  gratitude  for  their 
kindness,  and  to  strengthen  whateyer  coyenant  and  confidence  there  is  between  us 
and  them.  And  I  apply  this  to  you,  my  brethren.  Therefore  whoever  belongs  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Tawirek,  the  people  of  Karid^nne,  the  kingdom  of  Alkifttabn 
ben  Kawa  ben  Imma  ben  Ig  e*  Sheikh  ben  Karid^nne,  and  then  whoeyer  is  behind 
them  of  my  companions  and  friends,  Dinnik,  the  kingdom  of  my  brother,  and  nephew, 
and  pupil,  Miisa  ben  Bodhal  ben  Eatim  ;f  then  those  behind  them  of  our  partisaiis 
the  people  of  Air  the  E^-ger&  and  the  K^-owf ;  then  our  darlings,  Ala  f^odiye^ 
their  learned  men,  the  intelligent  and  humane,  who  bare  the  ordinances  and  the 
right  of  decision,  on  them  be  my  salutation  and  el  Islam !  the  people  of  the  Im^ 

*  That  is,  main  pHneipU  on  which  yon  hftse  your  wish  to  hart  a  ChrktUn ;  or  It  i 

t  That  in,  the  F61be  of  Miaiiia.    Aboat  M6kkaina,  or  Xuknma,  see  the  note,  a«tf«,  ^  T08w 

u  y 

(  ThU  paMaeeTfayBMB  in  the  original,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  from  Home  familiar  Moraet  hat  it  is 
not  in  the  Kuran.  I  Snr.,lT.,GO.  ?  See  about  the  Dinallu  p.  TM. 
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tho  high-minded,  the  son  of  Hello,  the  Imim  ben  'Othmto,  the  perfect.  For,  lo ! 
my  gaest  is  a  gnest  of  theirs,  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  profess 
obedience  to  God,*  and  know  that  he  protects  the  ordinances.  And  especially,  as 
their  lord,  the  Imim  Mohammed  Bello — God  favor  him ! — ^said  to  me,  and  wrote 
to  me  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  and  his  kingdom  were  at  my  disposal  so  long  as 
it  was  strong  on  his  string  ;t  therefore  I  have  authority,  and  I  admonish  yon  about 
my  and  your  guest,  indeed  about  whatever  Englishman  shall  come  after  him, 
whether  he  come  to  me,  or  pass  near  yon,  or  abide  among  you  for  a  time  and  then 
return.  And  what  I  demand  and  charge  you,  the  same  injunction  I  lay  upon  my 
brethren  (though  I  have  not  seen  them  with  my  eyes,  I  have  seen  them  by  my  faith, 
and  I  count  kindred  with  them  by  the  ties  of  religion),  the  people  of  Bdmu,  especially 
the  Sheikh  'OmiSr  ben  Mohammed,  the  Emfr,  the  Just  Then  let  not  that  which 
is  dreaded  hinder  you.|  Lo!  he  is  a  distingaished  man  among  the  Christians. § 
However  there  are  between  us  and  them  suph  protectors  of  £1  Isltoi  and  cham- 
pionsll  of  the  peoples  (the  Christians),  that  if  they  break  through  them  to  get  at  us, 
and  attack  us,  there  is  no  good  of  life,  and  no  sufficiency  in  a  host.  But  God  is 
our  reliance :  surely  He  outwits  every  deceiver,  betrays  every  traitor,  and  makes 
every  unbeliever  a  liar ;  for  he  says  in  his  book,  to  us  and  to  His  Prophet,  *  Ciod  is 
your  stay,  and  those  of  the  believers  that  foUow  you.'^  *  If  they  try  to  deceive  you, 
then  God  is  your  support.  It  is  He  that  has  strengthened  you  with  His  help,  and 
with  the  faithful,  and  has  united  their  hearts.***  It  is  then  by  the  religion  of 
Grod  that  we  are  exalted  and  are  victorious.  Religion  is  weak  only  through  its 
professors. ft  The  blessing  of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  His  Prophet  be 
on  us  and  with  us.  So  let  not  fear  seize  any  Moslim  that  they  should  deceive  him 
and  cheat  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  rebellion  against  the  cause  of  God 
among  them,  and  that  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet  is  violated  among  them.  And 
whatever  there  is  of  slaughter  and  battle  with  him,  let  him  suppress  it  for  its  day; 
for  the  weakest  of  men  in  sense,  and  the  mightiest  of  them  in  ignorance,  is  he  who 
rushes  to  evil  when  its  season  has  not  come,  and  who  is  no  match  for  it  on  the  day 
when  it  arrives.  And  as  for  me,  brethren,  I  have  written  for  the  Englishman  spe- 
cially a  general  safe-conduct,  in  which  I  have  included  every  one  in  my  land,  and 
have  added  thereto  your  land,  in  reliance  on  your  religion  and  your  sore  con- 
viction, and  in  dependence  on  your  intelligence  and  homanity.  Do  you  then 
write  for  him  as  I  have  written,  on  the  condition  of  our  being  subject  to  our 
Imam,  our  Lord  'Abd  e*  Rahmin,  and  our  Sultan,  'Abd  el  Mejfd;  and  be  not 
like  the  people  of  Niikkuma,  for  they  arc  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  they  are  of- 
fensive to  me.  Lo !  I  love  my  guest  the  Christian.  Be  careful  that  he  be  not  hin- 
dered in  any  thing ;  for  the  Prophet  used  to  love  the  Kuraish,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
belief in  him  and  their  hostility  to  him.  God  says,  *  There  has  come  to  yon  a  Proph- 
et from  yourselves ;  grievous  to  him  is  your  wickedness ;  he  is  anxious  about  you.'|{ 
And  he  said  to  him,  '  Thou  wilt  not  direct  whomsoever  thou  love8t.*§§  And  he  used 
to  love  his  uncles,  and  to  delight  in  their  conversion  to  El  IsUm,  especially  A^bii 
Taleb ;  except  that  he  knew  the  decrees  of  God  about  the  community,  and  waa  li- 
able to  them  together  with  the  communitv.  The  most  ignorant  of  men  is  he  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  Book  of  his  Lord  and  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet,  so  that  he  li- 
censes for  himself  what  is  unlawful,  and  forbids  what  is  lawful,  and  draws  near  to 
Him  with  that  which  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
that  which  brings  him  near  to  Him,  who  fancies  that  he  does  well  as  to  his  actions 
while  he  does  evil  as  to  what  is  enjoined.  God  is  not  worshiped  by  any  act  (or  rite) 
but  what  He  has  ordered,  and  is  not  approached  by  a  worshiper  that  he  should  re- 
mit any  thing  but  what  is  remitted.  Now  salutation  is  what  is  reiterated  to  you, 
and  honor  is  what  is  wished  to  you.    Farewell." 

t  7. 0.,  be  not  deterred  by  fair.  9  i  ^,  U  y.    ^\. 

I  El  Bak&y  meana  the  Emperor  of  Moroeco  and  the  SidtAii.  IT  Sar.,  vUl.,  65. 

••  Siir.,vllL,64.  tt   ^  ^  ^jfl  ^^jinj  ^  \^.  tt  Snr.,  Ix..  129. 

a  Sur.,  xxviii,  6«.  ^    ^  * 
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APPENDIX  XV. 

CHIEF  TO>VNS  AND  BE8IDENCES  OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  80NOHAY 
THE  NIGER  AND  MY  BOUTE  BY  YA'GHA  AND  LIBTA'KO. 

Killman,  a  large  place,  the  name  of  which  has  already  become  known  in  Europe 
through  the  information  of  other  travelers,  in  consequence  of  its  great  importance  as 
a  well-inhabited  strong  town,  as  also  as  a  frequented  market.  The  chief  part  of  the 
inhabitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Kdiz^  with  the  chief  (koj)  Foni,  the  son  of  A'r- 
kosii  (A^rkosii  izze),  or,  as  the  Tawirek  call  him,  ag  A'rkosii.  It  maj  now  be  laid 
down  in  the  map  with  tolerable  accuracy,  being  said  to  be  distant  from  Tongi  (tee 
p.  499)  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

T^a,  the  town  mentioned  already  by  Almied  Bfl)^  said  to  be  even  larger  than 
EiUman,  and  the  very  largest  of  the  ksiir  of  the  free  Songhay,  equaling  the  dty  of 
Timbiiktu  in  size,  four  days  from  Tongi  S.W.,  two  from  Dore  E.N.E.  The  inhab- 
itants wear  their  hair  in  long  tresses,  and  possess  a  good  many  horses ;  they  are 
totally  independent. 

Darghol,  residence  of  the  Songhay  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  A'sldd  or  SIk- 
kf^  the  chief  of  whom  at  the  present  day  is  Koy  EiOmia ;  the  inhabitants  very  war- 
like, armed  with  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  like  the  Taw^ek.  But  the  energy  of 
these  Songhay  is  counterpoised  and  baffled  by  the  disunion  which  prevails  among 
themsdves,  the  inhabitants  of  Darghol  waging  war  with  those  of  T^ra,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  position  of  this  important  town,  I  am  sony  to 
say,  I  am  not  able  to  determine  even  approximately.  It  is  veiy  desirable  that  a 
European  traveler  should  explore  this  whole  region. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  towns  of  the  Songhay  are :  Edsa ;  Tikala,  ruled 
by  Hawa,  a  woman  (even  in  Timbiiktu,  before  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the 
Eiilbe,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  chief  influence) ;  Dordgnn ;  Kinse- 
ka-koira,  B<5kar-koira  (both  called  after  their  chiefs) ;  Etfrchi,  with  the  chief  Hem- 
ma;  T^zi;  Grdroshi;  Earta;  Eakaru,  or  Bimbelokoire  (called  from  the  cluef^ 
Biimbelo ;  a  powerful  community,  dominating  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages); 
Bangiim;  Eer^gu;  Fdmbiten,  with  the  chief  Hamma  Fdmbit ;  EinfuK;  Hamnu- 
koire ;  Syrbi ;  Laiba  (the  town  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  said 
to  be  as  large  as  Say,  with  which  and  T^Kmkala  it  was  intimately  allied  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  of  the  Reformer  'Othmfo,  and  offered  the  most  determined  resistance); 
Sffada,  Bargill;  Eas^nni;  Alik<$nchi;  Garubtoda;  Eongosekoire;  WoEthingo; 
Situmen;  Wdsolo;  Badduldji;  Barrobdnghala ;  Kalohinda. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 


Date. 

Hoaroftli« 
Day. 

Der.  to 

Male  of 

Fah. 

lUmatfa. 

Date. 

Hoar  of  the 
Day. 

Dee.  ill 

•cale  of 

Fah. 

Bcmarka. 

1852. 

1852. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

26 

sunrise. 

41 

Outside  Kukawa  at 

24 

sunrise. 

55 

the  village  Kali- 

26 

sunrise. 

43 

1.30  P.M. 

91 

luwa. 

1.30  P.M. 

78 

27 

sunrise. 

60 

26 

sunset 

72 

sunset. 

74 

27-31 

No  obsv'n. 

Sky  all   this  time 
cloudy. 

28 

sunrise. 

52 

1.15  P.M. 

91 

1863. 

sunset. 

81 

Jan. 

29 

sunrise. 

64 

1 

sunset 

73 

1.30 

93 

V 

2 

sunrise. 

66 

sunset. 

81 

3-10 

No  obsv'n. 

80 

sunrise. 

68-6 

11 

1.30  P.M. 

86 

Fine  morning. 

Dec. 

m 

12 

sunrise. 

66 

Fine  morning. 

1 

sunrise. 

bVb 

1.30  P.M. 

87-5 

2.0   P.M. 

87 

13 

sunrise. 

64 

Strong  wind. 

sunset 

77 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

2 

sunrise. 

69 

14 

sunrise. 

64 

sunset. 

76 

1.80  P.M. 

76 

3 

sunrise. 

62 

16 

sunrise. 

61 

2.0    P.M. 

88 

Hea^y  £.  gale. 

1.30  P.M. 

76 

4 

sunrise. 

61 

16 

sunrise. 

65 

1.0    P.M. 

88 

17 

sunrise. 

67 

sunset. 

77 

1.30  P.M. 

77 

5 

sunrise. 

47 

18 

sunrise. 

66 

1.80  P.M. 

94 

1.30  P.M. 

77 

sunset. 

82-3 

19 

sunrise. 

67 

6 

No  obsv'n. 

2.0    P.M. 

80 

7 

1.30  P.M. 

81-2 

sunset 

71-6 

sunset. 

70-2 

20 

sunrise. 

66-6 

8 

sunrise. 

62 

Heavy      northerly 

21 

2.0    P.M 

86 

gale. 

22 

sunrise. 

56 

Cold  wind. 

sunset 

69-6 

2.0    P.M. 

76 

9 

sunrise. 

48 

23 

sunrise. 

47-2 

2.0    P.M. 

82-6 

1.30  P.M. 

75 

sunset 

76 

24 

sunrise. 

50-4 

10 

sunrise. 

56 

Foggy  in  the  mom- 

2.0   P.M. 

80-2 

26 

sunrise. 

60 

sunset 

73-6 

1.46  P.M. 

85-7 

Fine  day. 

11 

sunrise. 

64 

26 

sunrise. 

48-5 

sunset 

75 

1.46  P.M. 

86-2 

12 

sunrise. 

63 

27 

sunrise. 

61-5 

sunset 

72-6 

1.60  P.M. 

89-4 

13 

1.20  P.M. 

84 

28 

sunrise. 

59-6 

14 

1.46  P.M. 

83 

1.46  P.M. 

89-6 

16 

sunrise. 

57 

T 

No  obsv'n. 

1.80  P.M. 

81 

sunset 

76 

sunset 

76 

Feb. 

16 

1.30  P.M. 

83 

1 

sunrise. 

59-5 

sunset 

72-30 

^) 

sunrise. 

68-60 

17,18 

No  obsv'n. 

tof 

1.80  P.M. 

90 

19 

1.30  P.M. 

81 

24i 

sunset 

76 

sunset 

73 

26 

In  the  evening  heat- 

20 

sunrise. 

50 

lifichtnine  toward 

21 

sunrise. 

62 

Cold    N.E.     gale; 
very  heavy. 

26 

theN. 
Cloudy,  the  sun  shin- 
ingforth  at  times ; 

1.40  P.M. 

77 

22 

sunrise. 

40 

Very  cold,  but  no 

in   the   afternoon 

the  whole  sky  to- 

23 
V 

OL.  III.- 

-Cc 

Foggy  morning. 
0 

ward  the  S.  over- 
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Date. 

Uonrofth* 
D.y. 

>cJ!«or 

Fah. 

RcoiArki. 

Date. 

Hoareftli* 
Day. 

as 

Fah. 

BMMfa. 

1853. 

1853. 

Feb. 

April 

cast    with    thick 

4 

1.80  P.M. 

(94) 

In  the  cool  hall  Of  4 

clouds ;     in     the 

day  hooae. 

evening  cool  and 

104.5 

In  shade  outside. 

treah  as  if  after  a 

sunset 

80 

rain.    Heat-light- 

5 

sunrise. 

70 

27 

• 

ning. 
Windy. 

1.80  P.M. 

(95) 
106-7 

Mar. 

6 

sunrise. 

71-3 

8 
9 

1.15  P.M. 
1.80  P.M. 

95 
96 

7 

1.80  P.M. 

i'c§>. 

10 

sunrise. 

66 

sunset 

94 

11 

sunset. 

85 

Cloudy;  heavy  gale. 

8 

sunrise. 

77-5 

12 

sunrise. 

75 

Clear. 

sunset 

90 

2.0    P.M. 

97 

9 

sunrise. 

72 

sunset. 

92 

The  evening  and  the 
following     night 

1.80  P.M. 
sunset 

105-7 
89 

very  sultiy. 

10 

sunrise. 

68 

18 

sunrise. 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

1.80  P.M. 

92 

The  whole  day  hea- 

sunset 

89 

vy  gaJe- 

11 

sunrise. 

70 

14 

sunrise. 

70 

1.30  P.M. 

105 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

sunset 

86 

15 

sunrise. 

70 

Weather  dear. 

12 

sunrise. 

64 

sunset 

88 

1.80 

106 

16 

sunrise. 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

2.0    P.M. 

96 

18 

sunrise. 

66 

17 

sunrise. 

72 

Fine  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

2.0    P.M. 

96-5 

sunset 

90 

sunset. 

91-5 

14 

sunrise. 

77 

18 

sunrise. 

72 

Fme  morning. 

2,0   P.M. 

107-6 

2.0    P.M. 

98-8 

2.45 

110 

19 

sunrise. 

75 

sunset 

98 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

15 

sunrise. 

77-4 

Strong  wind. 

sunset 

92 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

20 

sunrise. 

72 

Vciy  fine  morning. 

sunset 

96 

2.0    P.M. 

98-5 

16 

sunrise. 

81 

sunset 

92 

2.0    P.M. 

110-6 

21 

sunset 

90 

17 

sunrise. 

72 

22 

1.15  P.M. 

101 

2.0    P.M. 

110-6 

28 

sunrise. 

74 

sunset 

93 

2.0   P.M. 

106 

18 

sunrise. 

77 

24 

1.80  P.M. 

108-5 

2.0   P.M. 

108-6  Sky  toward  the  W. 

25 

1.15  P.M. 

100-6 

1    overcast         with 

26 

No  obsv'n. 

donds. 

27 

3.0    P.M. 

100 

sunset 

94 

28 

8.0    P.M. 

108 

19 

sunrise. 

80 

29 

sunrise. 

79-5 

2.0   P.M. 

106-5 

80 

sunrise. 
2.15  P.M. 

81 
103-5 

sunset 

93 

4.30  P.M.  a  lew 
drops  of  rain. 

5.30  P.M. 

Heavy     gale,    sky 

20 

sunrise. 

79 

Sky  overcast 

thickly  overcast;' 
no  ram  with  us,' 

21 

2.0    P.M. 

103 

sunset 

98 

but     heat  -  lighu 

22 

sunrise. 

78 

ning. 

2.0    P.M. 

102 

81 

No  obBV»n. 

sunset 

96 

April 

28 

sunrise. 

78 

1 

8.0   P.M. 

Sky    thickly    over- 

24 

2.0    P.M. 

106*5 

cast  ;        thunder- 
storm the  follow- 
ing night,  but  no 
ram. 

sunset 

98 

Cloudy  in  the  aftnu 

noon. 

25 

sunrise. 

82 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

Sky  overcast 

2 

Sky    thickly    over- 

sunset 

96 

cast  in  the  mom-| 

26 

sunrise. 

817 

Thunder    -    doods 

ing;  a  few  drops 
of  ram.                  | 

from  cast,  oolr  a 
flew  drops  of  ram; 
heaUighUiing. 

8 

(Some  rain  early  in 

the  monung.)       | 

2.0   P.M. 

106 
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Data 

Bourofth« 
Day 

self*  of 

Ramarlu. 

D»U. 

HoaroftlM 
Day. 

•eJLof 
Fah. 

Rmimrlu. 

1853. 

1853. 

X 

"^i 

sunset 

95 

sunrise. 

99 

In     the     afternoon 

27 

sunrise. 

2.0    P.M. 

sunset. 

82 
110 
97 

thunder  -  storm 
with  very  heavy 
rain. 

28 

2.0    P.M. 

110 

sunset 

96-5 

sunset. 

98 

14 

sunrise. 

75 

29 

sunrise. 

83 

15 

No  obsv'n. 

sunset. 

98-5 

16 

sunrise. 

80-5 

30 

sunrise. 

85 

sunset 

93 

In    the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

110 

In  the  afternoon  a 

clouds. 

thunder   -    storm 

17 

sunrise. 

79 

Clouds  toward  the  S. 

rose  from  the  £. 

18 

No  obsv'n. 

(Gand6.) 

Fine  cool  morning; 
in  the   afternoon 

5.15  P.M.   heavi' 
^e  and  a  little 

19 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

rain. 

thunder  -  storm. 

sunset. 

92 

but  no  rain. 

May 

sunset. 

92-3 

1 

sunrise. 

82 

20 

In    the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

During    the    night 
heavy  wind,  but 
no  rain. 

thunder   -   storm 

sunset. 

97 

from  the  N. ;  aft- 

er sunset  a  slight 

2  i   sanrise. 

80 

shower  with    us. 

,  2.0    P.M. 

106 

lastmg  about  half 

1    sunset. 

98 

an  hour. 

8     sunrise. 

82 

21 

sunrise. 

80-5 

1  2.0    P.M. 

109 

During    the    night 
wind,    heat-light- 

22 

sunrise. 

83*5 

1 

2.0    P.M. 

102 

1 

ning. 

sunset 

92 

4  ;   sunrise. 

82 

23 

sunrise. 

82-5 

2.0    P.M> 

108 

In     the     afternoon 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

sky    cloudy ;    in 
the  evenmg  heat- 

4.0    P.M. 

99 

About  4  P.M.  thun. 

der  -  storm    from 

lightning. 

the  N.  with  mod- 

sunset. 

98 

erate  ram  about  5 

5 

sunrise. 

81-5 

o'clock. 

2,0    P.M. 

105 

Sky    overcast    and 
cloudy,     but     no 

5.0    P.M. 

79 

24 

sunrise. 

78 

A  slight  fall  in  the 

sunset 

97 

rain. 

2.0    P.M. 

95 

morning;  cloudy. 

6  j   sunrise. 

83 

sunset 

88 

2,0    P.M. 

106 

25 

sunrise. 

78-5 

sunset 

98 

9  o'clock  P.M.  all  on 
a  sudden,  a  heav^' 
shower,      lastmg 

2.0    P.M. 
sunset 

107 
92 

About  4  P.M.  thun- 
der-«torm  in  the  S. 

about  one  hour. 

26 

sunrise. 

77-5  iEarly  in  the  mom- 

7 

sunrise. 

77 

Air  refreshed ;  win- 
dy. 

ing  a  few  drops 

2.0    P.M. 

101 

2.0    P.M. 

96 

8 

No  obsv'n. 

No  rain. 

sunset 

89 

9 

sunrise. 

2.0    P.M. 

sunset 

80 
109 
95 

27 

sunrise. 

78 

ing  a  slight  thun- 
der-storm with  a 

10 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

84 
105 

little  rain ;  the 
whole    day    sky 

sunset. 

102 

A   most  oppressive 
and    disagreeable 

sunset 

84 

overcast 

evening. 

28 

sunrise. 

79 

11 

sunrise. 

82-5 

sunset 

90*5 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

29 

sunrise. 

80 

sunset 

86 

About  sunset  thun- 
der-storm fh>m  the 

2.0    P.M. 
sunset 

94*4 
82-4 

N. ;  jgood  fall  of 
rain  lasting  about 

80 

sunrise. 

75 

Early  in  the  mom* 

ing  a  little  rain. 

one  hour,  refresh- 

sunset 

89-5 

« 

ing  the  air. 

81 

sunrise. 

79*5 

12 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

76 
103 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

At  5  P.M.  thundep- 
storm  aoGompani- 
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Date. 

Hoor  of  the 
Day. 

•«•!«  of 

Renmrla. 

D«ta. 

Hoiirerth« 

D«f.  in 
K«h 

B--. 

1853. 

1853. 

May 

June 

ed  by  heavy  rain, 
lasting  till  late  at 

16 

No  obev'n. 

The  following  nidn 

a  little  lain. 

night 

17 

The       son      bnke 

June 

throagbtheclowfa 

1 

sunrise. 

78-5 

about  8  A.M. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

Sky  gloomy. 

18 

Fme  morning;  inthe 
afternoon  umnder- 

sunset 

86 

2 

sunrise. 

76 

storm  from  the  £. 

7.0   A.M. 

73 

Thick  clouds  gath- 
ering.   From  7.30 
A.l£  rain  half  ani 

19 

passed  bv. 
About4oclockP.lL 

thunder    -    storei 

hour        tolerably 
heavy,  then  gentle 

from  the  £.,  bnt 

no  rain. 

tiU9oWk,when 

20 

In     the     altemoon 

the     sun     shone 

thunder-storm   at 

forth. 

some  distance. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

21 

(Say.)— In  the  aft. 

sunset 

87 

emoon    ovenuuL 

3 

sunrise. 

77 

A  thunder-storm  in 

After     sunset    a 
thunder-etonn  o- 
thered  from  O'. 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

sunset 

89 

£.,  refreshing  die 

4 

sunrise. 

73 

In  the  night  thun- 
der -  storm,    with 
much   rain,   last^ 
ing.till  Ute  In  the 
mommg. 

22 

air;    much  wind 
bnt  no  rain. 
In     the     fcdlowittg 
night        thunder- 
stonn,butDortin. 

5 

sunrise. 

78 

Thunder-storm    gar 
thered  from   £.; 

23 

The  sky  clearer. 

7.0  A.BI. 

73 

1.80  P.M. 

100 

6.5  A.M.  it  began 
raining,   the  first 
hour  heav3',  then 

24 

SkjMivePcart-  7  AM. 

severe      thunder- 

storm    gathered. 

gentle  till    about 
9  o'clock.     Thun- 

setting  in  with  a 

violent   gale  f<^ 

lowed    by  lieavy 

the  evening,  with 

rain  lasting  aboat 

a    few  drops   of 

three  hours. 

rain. 

sunset 

84 

6 

liTo  obsv'n. 

Fine  morning. 

8    A.M.     the     sun 

26 

sunrise. 

78*5  Fine  monxiDg. 

7 

26 

Cloudy  and  stomv. 

broke  through  the 
clouds. 

27 

Sky  thickly  overotit, 
the    douds    pra- 

2.0    P.M. 

91 

ceedmg  ftom  the 

sunset 

84-6 

N.    6.45  A.M.  to 

8 

sunrise. 

76 

Veiy  fine  morning. 

7.25  modente  rain. 

9 

About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a 
moderate  shower. 

28 

afterward    gnitk 
tiH9oVlock. 

10 

About        midnight 
ftom  10th  to  11th 

noon  a  few  drops. 
Abont  1.30  P.M. 

•   a  little  rain  accom- 

heavy rain. 
Sky    thickly   ovaw 

panied    by    heat- 
lightning,  but  no 

29 

cast  in  the  mocn- 

thunder-storm. 

ing,       afterward 

11 

In     the     afternoon 

cleared  up. 

thunder  -  clouds 

80 

f 

Fine  mommg,  toler- 

gathering, but  the 

ably  clear.  Intha 

rain  went  south- 

aitemoon  a  tfavn- 

ward. 

der-storm  in  the 

12 

At  4  o'clock  A.M. 
a  thunder  -  storm 

distance:  late  m 

the  evenmg  a  sec- 

gathering     f^om 
Uie   £.,   followed 

ond,  one  gathend 
from  the  E.,  and 

by  violent  rahi. 

reached  as  after 

13 

No  obsv'n. 

11  oVIock.iffth  ex- 

14 

sunset 

98 

traordinary  fofW 

15 

sunrise. 

87 

for  the  fint  hoor, 
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Hoar  of  th* 
Day. 


Deff.  in 
•eau 


Hoar  of  Ui« 
D.y. 


D«f. in 
teal*  of 


1853. 
June 


Jnly 


No  obsv*!!. 


10 


11 

12 
18 

14 

15 


16 
17 


No  obsv'n. 


No  obv8*n. 


snnset. 


80 


18 


then  more  gentle, 
tiU  2  o'clock  A.M. 


Sky  about  noon 
tnickly  overcast 
and  atmosphere 
oppressive;  clear- 
ed up  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clear. 

Sky  overcast  8.80 
A.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
accompanied  by 
violent  rain  till 
9.45,  afterward 
lasting  with  inter- 
inission  till  12.80. 

Fine  weather. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  thunder- 
storm, but  no  rain. 

Sky  overcast,  rainj-. 
10  A.M.  the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds. 

4  P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered 
from  N.  proceeded 
westward,  bring- 
ing us  only  a  few 
drops. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
thunder-storm,but 
onl}'  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

No  thunder-storm ; 
windy.  (LibtAko.) 

During  the  follow- 
ing night  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
but  no  rain  here. 

Abottt4  o'clock  P.M. 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  S.,  but 
not  a  drop  of  rain. 

In  the  afternoon 
again  thunder- 
storm without  a 
a  drop  of  rain. 

Cool. 

After  2  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
distance,  the  whole 
sky  becoming  gra- 
dually overcast. 
From  6.15  P.M. 
moderate  rain  till 
8.80,  and  after- 
ward a  slight  fall. 

Atmosphere  refresh- 
ed. In  the  even- 
ing moderate  rain, 


1853. 


27 


80 


81 


At  2  P.M.  consider- 
able  rain,  with 
frequent  interrup- 
tions, but  no  thun- 
der-storm. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
very  cloudy,  but 
no  rain. 

Wind  westerly ;  no 
rain. 

At  7.40  A.M.  a 
black  thunder- 
storm gathering 
from  the  E.,  fof 
lowed  by  moder- 
ate rain  lasting  till 
10  o'clock. 

Sky  mostly  over- 
cast About  5  P.M. 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  N.W., 
then  turned  by  the 
£.  toward  the  S. 
and  reached  us 
about8  P.M.  again 
fh)m  the  W. ;  first 
moderate  rain,  aft- 
erward very  hea- 
vy, but  not  accom- 
panied by  wind, 
continuing  till  11 
o'clock  at  night 

Fine  sunny  day ;  no 
rain. 

Clear. 

About  2  A.M.  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
followed  b^  rain, 
lasting  till  7 
o'clock. 

Late  in  the  evening 
thunder-storm  fo£ 
lowed  after  mid- 
night by  moderate 
rain,  at  times  in- 
terrupted. 

At  6.30  A.M.  a  hea- 
vy thunder-storm 
gathering  from  £. , 
followed  bj'  heavy 
rain,  lasting  till 
noon.  Sky  Old  not 
dear  up  till  near 
sunset 

Clear. 

Heavy  dew  at  ni^ht, 
fine  morning, 
scarcely  a  cloud 
to  be  seen.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
violent  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
rain. 

The  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds 
about  7  A.M.,  and 
the  day  remained 
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Hour  of  th« 
D.y. 


Male  of 
P«h. 


HoaroftlM 
Day. 


1853. 

July 


Aae. 


7 

8 

9 

10 


11 
12 


18 

14 


fine  till  3  o'clock 
P.M.  when  the 
clouds  gathered, 
and  at4  P.M.  were 
followed  by  a  verj* 
heavy  shower, 
lasting  about  | 
hour  with  the  ut- 
most violence  after 
which  it  became 
more  moderate, 
lasting  till  long 
alter  midnight 

In  the  afternoon 
cloudy,  but  no 
rain. 

Veiy  fine  day,  but 
the  heat  gradually 
oppressive;  clouds 
gathering  in  the 
afternoon.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  hea. 
vy  gusts  of  wind 
and  moderate  rain 
till  morning. 

At  2  P.M.  thunder- 
storm in  S.W. ; 
about  9  P.M.  vio- 
lent thunder-storm 
with  heaw  rain, 
lasting  about  | 
hour,  followed  by 
a  second  rain  very 
slight,  but  lasting 
till  morning. 

At    4.40    p!m. 
heav^  shower  last- 
ing till  4.55. 

Clear. 

In  the  evening  thun- 
der -  storm  with 
heav}'  rain. 

No  rain. 

Clear. 

Slrr  overcast. 

7  P.M.  a  very  vio- 
lentthunder-storm 
with  heavy  ^ 
of  wind  and  much 
ndn. 

Korain. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  athun- 
der  -  storm  from 
the  £.,  with  rain 
lasting  about  } 
hour,  nrst  violent, 
afterward  becom- 
ing more  moder- 
ate. 

In  the  afternoon 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  3. 

7  A.M.  dark  thun- 
der-clouds  gather- 
ed from  N,  bring- 
ing a  little  rain, 


1858. 
Aug. 


28 

24,25 


No  obsv*n. 
No  ob8v*n, 


No  obsv'n. 


80 


81 


gusts  Sept 


No  ob8v\i« 


and  .  the  electric 
matter^iot  having 
been  dischmrged  a 
very  sultiy  day 
foltowed. 

The  whole  day  than- 
der-tftorm  toward 
the  N.  and  W. 

Past  midnight  a 
violent  tbander- 
storm  gathered, 
followed  by  mod- 
erate rain,  and  as- 
other  fall  of  raia 
toward  morning. 

At  4i  o'clock  P.1L  a 
little  rain. 

In  thenigfatthvnder- 
storm  out  no  raia. 

Clear  but  very  warm. 

After  6  P.M.  a  btar 
vy  tfannder-stcni 
from  £.,  witk 
much  wind,  baft 
moderate  rain ; 
the  air  not  much 
refreshed. 

Warm  sonny  day. 

A  thunder  -  stonD ; 
heat  -   li^ 
without  ran 

At  noon  a  thnndv- 
storm  from  the 
east  12.45  a  lit- 
tle rain.  The  nia 
douda  went  from 
S.  to  W..  tba 
turned  northward ; 
in  that  diiectioB 
much  rain. 

Morning  oool;  in  the 
evening  a  tfaaa- 
der-storm  wtthoat 
rain  in  our  ne^gb- 
bwhood. 

In  the  evening  die 
sky  thickly  over- 
cast; thunder- 
storm gathered 
onlyafewdropeof 
rain,  heavy  gale. 

8  P.M.  a  tfanndefw 
mi 


al,   from 


tolerably  1 

vy  rain,  only  three 

minutes.  4i5PJL 


Heat-Iightnhif  ia 
the  evening;  hea- 
vy g«lc 
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Data. 


Kam&rka. 


D.y.  •'•Is,'*' 


1853. 

Sept. 

6 

''I 


No  obsv'n. 


10 

11 

12,13 
14 


21 


27 
28 


80 


No  ob8V*ii. 


Heavy        westerly 


1853. 
Oct 

1 


No  obsv*n. 


(Timbuktu.)— In  the 
evening  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
clouds^  but  with-{ 
out  ram. 
In  the  evening  hea- 
vy thunder-storm 
{torn  the  N. ;  vio- 
lent rain  fh>m  8 
to  8.30  P.M.,  then 
less  severe  till 
11.5 ;  afterward 
heavy  gale. 
In  the  afternoon  a 

little  rain. 
Sky  in  the  aftemoon| 

thickly  overcast. 
Cloudy. 
2.5  P.M.  a  little  rain; 
afterward     thun- 
der-storm andcon-| 
siderable  rain. 
The   clouds   driven] 

about  by  a  storm. 
Greater  part  cloudy. 
Tolerably  clear. 
2  P.M.  verj'  violent) 
gale,  followed  by 
considerable  rain. 
Fine  morning. 
Earl}'  in  the  morn- 
ing   heavy    gale 
with  a  few  drops 
of  rain ;    air   be- 
came cooler. 
Tolerably  clear. 
At  7  o'clock   P.M, 
a   thunder-storm 
with       moderate 
rain. 
Heavy  gale. 
Clearer. 

Sunrise   not    clear; 
afterward  windy. 
In  the  evening  thun- 
der-storm without 
rain. 

Sky  not  clear.  About 
noon  a  gale  arose. 
Toward  morning  a 
little  rain ;  sky 
thickly  overcast; 
several  times  rain, 
espedall}'  in  the 
afternoon;  in  thej 
evening  consider- 
able ram. 
1.80  P.M.  heavy 
rain,  but  short  8 
P.M.  another  fall 
of  rain,  moderate, 
but  lasting  till  11 
o'clock. 


•;f 


9 

10 

11,12 

18 


24 
25 
26 

27 
to 
Nov. 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
80 


No  obsvli 


No  obBv*n. 


I  Noobser- 
1     vation. 

sunrise, 
sunset 
sunrise, 
sunrise, 
sunrise. 


1854. 
Jan. 

1 
2 


sunrise, 
2.0    P.M. 
sunrise. 
1.80  P.M. 


56 
76 
56 
63 
62 


In  the  afternoon 
thunder  -  storm 
passed  by  toward 
the  W.  without 
bringing  rain. 

3.33  P.M.  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
rain,  lasting  more 
than  an  hour. 

Gear. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm toward 
theN. 

4  P.M.  rain  with 
interruption. 

Sky  not  dear. 

Clear. 

Overcast;  at 4 P.M. 
a  thunder-storm 
from  the  N.  with 
heavy  gale,  but 
only  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

Cloudy  in  the  east 

In    the     afternoon 

cloudy. 
Night     cool ;     fine 

morning. 
Cool  night 

The  morning  clou- 
dy; N.E.  gale. 

N.E.  wind. 

Clear ;  gradually 
N.E.  wind  arose. 

Vcrj'  cold  night. 
Clear    cold    morn- 
ing. 

Tolerably  clear. 


Very  cold;  heavy 
northerly  gale. 

Month  of  December 
no  rain  ;  sky  gen- 
erall3r  dull  in  the 
morning,  only  oo- 
casionaUy  clear. 


88-5 

61 

87-6 


Cold. 
Clear  sky. 
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Date. 

Hoar  of  the 
D.y. 

Ifmh. 

Remarks. 

Dsta. 

HoaroTtiM 
Day. 

Pah. 

Raaaatka. 

1854. 

1854. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

4 

sunrise. 

66 

Sky  overcast;  clear- 
ed up  toward  sun- 

servations, but  m 
^neral  the  mom- 
mgs  proved  colder 

set 

5 

sunrise, 
sunset. 

60 
77-5 

Clear  sky ;  cold. 

than  those  in  Jan- 
uary. 

6 

sunset. 

77-6 

Clear  sky  J  cold. 

Mar. 

In  the  firat  dars  of 

7 

sunrise. 
2.0    P.M. 

59-5 
85 

vy  gale  in  the  foff». 
noon. 

sunset 

87 

3 

In     the      moming 

8 

sunrise. 

61-5 

A  fine  day.     Both 
these  days  warm- 
er at  sunset  than 
in  the  afternoon. 

4 
5 

dear,  then  over- 
cast 

Clear. 

Clear  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

6 

Heavy       nortli«i1r 
ffale     the    wbdto 
day  long,   carry- 
ug  much  sand. 

sunset. 

77-5 

9 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

Sky  overcast 

10 

sunrise. 

64 

11 

sunrise. 

64 

7 

Clear. 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

8 

Clear. 

sunset. 

80 

9 

Sky  not  dear. 

12 

sunrise. 

66 

10 

Overcast;    the  son 

13 

sunrise. 

55 

Very  cold  day. 

scarcely  ever  came 
forth.  Afewdropa 

14 

Not  quite  so  cold. 

15 

Sky  overcast  in  the 
morning ;     about 

11 

of  rain. 
Overcast 

noon  clearer,  then 
ajgain     overcast ; 
thunder  in  the  dis- 

12 

Wmdy,    not   dear. 
Heav3"  gale  dar- 

ing the  ni^ht 
Qoudy.       In     the 

tance.       Toward 

13 

evening  heatlight- 

course  of  the  dar 
a  very  heavy  gale 

ning;  only  a  few 

drops  of  rain  after 
midnight 

arose. 

14 

Overcast;  no  wind; 

16 

CoM  wind. 

evening  clear. 

17 

No  observation. 

15 

Clear. 

18 

Tolerably  cold.  Sky 
somewhat  clearer. 

16 

* 

Clear  in    the   fore- 

noon, then  duU. 

19 

sunrise. 

60 

17 

Overcast 

sunset. 

76 

18 

Clear. 

20 

• 

Sky  overcast ;  verj' 
cold  and  cheerless. 

19 

In  the  afternoon  skv 
dnU. 

2.0    P.M. 

66 

2.80    P.M.    a    few 
drops  of  rain. 

20 

Sky   clear    in    the 
morning. 

sunset 

62 

21 

Sky    overcast  with 

21 

sunrise. 

51 

clouds,  a  dropping 

2.30  P.M. 

77 

Sky  clear. 

continued  during 

sunset 

69 

the  whole  of  the 

22 

sunrise. 

48 

Sky  clear.    (Broke 
this  day  in  reality 

morning.  Ac  8^  hi 

the  evening  m<Me- 

my  last  thermom- 

rate rain.    A  more 

eter.) 

regular  rain  at  11 
o'clock,  lasting  tiU 
1  o'dock.     After 

23 

Clear. 

24 

Tolerably  clear. 

25 

Fine  day.    Morning 
delightful. 

midnight  follow- 

ed by  a  heavy  tor- 

26 

Morning  dear. 

nado. 

27 

Forenoon  not  quite 

22 

The   dropping  con- 
tinued m  the  morn- 

dear. 

28 

No  observation. 

ing.     Sky  thickly 

29 
80 

Cold  and  windy. 
Clear  and  cold. 

overcast,  drops  of 
rain  falling  now 

31 

Clear. 

and  then. 

Feb. 

23 

A  warm  sunnv  day. 

1 

Not  quite  clear.    In 
this  month  very 
few  particular  ob- 

24 
25 

DuU  sk^-.       ' 
The  skf  the  greater 
part  'of  the  day 
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Honrofth* 
D.y. 


)«e.  in 
«•!•  of 
F»h, 


Honrefth* 
Day. 


■CAM  of 

Fah. 


1854. 
Mar. 


26 


27 


28 


29 


31 


April 


10 


orercast;  toward 
evening  a  little 
sanshine.  About 
11  o^clock  at  night 
some  dropping. 

Sk^dall;  someorop- 
ping  the  whole  of 
the  day.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
a  regular  rain  oc- 
ean to  fall,  lasting 
till  about  2  o'clock 
ip  the  morning. 

Dull  and  cool ;  drop- 
pin  goontinned  the 
whole  day  long, 
and  dark  clouas 
had  been  collect- 
ing about  noon ;  a 
regular  rain  set 
in  about  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  lasting  till 
6  o'clock.* 

Between  1  and  2 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  again  a 
light  rain,  msting 
about  an  hour. 
After  sunrise  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, and  at  9  o'clock 
A.M.  the  sun  burst 
forth ;  heavy  gale 
all  the  day  lon^. 

Day  clear,  but  win- 
dy; not  too  warm. 

Sunny,  but  strong 
gale  blowing. 

At  times  sunny ^  then 
dull,ratherwmdy. 

Dull ;  a  little  drop- 
ping in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clearer.  About  sun- 
set a  heav3'  gale 
sprang  up. 

A  warm  day. 

Fine  cool  morning, 
with  the  usual 
northerly  gale ; 
in  the  afternoon 
quiet. 

Warm  day. 

Morning  cool. 

Fresh  wind. 

Very  cool  night. 

Warm  day;  no  wind. 
About  snnsetover- 
cast. 

Night  not  so  cool 
About  1  o'clock 
P.M.  heavy  gust 
of  wind. 


1854. 

April 

11 


12 
18 
14 

15-18 
19 

21 
27 


90 


Mai 


No  obev*n. 


*  All  the  people  aasnred  me  that  the  preceding  year  the  rain-fall  abont 
been  much  more  conalderable.  They  generally  reckon  four  rainy  days  in 
and  call  this  Reason  the  Nlsdn. 


Warm.  Abont  2 
o'clock  P.M.  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind. 

A  warm  day. 

About  noon  a  south- 
erly gale. 

No  oDser\'ation. 

The  sun  very  trou- 
blesome. 

Sky  dull ;  windy. 

Night  very  warm. 
Sk}'  in  the  morn- 
ing not  clear. 

Fine  morning;  day 
verj'  warm. 

Ver\'  warm  day.  At 
9.30  P.M.  a  light 
and  short  fall  of 
rain  followed  by  a 
breeze. 

The  sky  in  the  even- 
ing thickly  over- 
cast with  clouds. 

Cloudy ;  the  sun 
burst  forth  about 
8  o'clock  P.M.  All 
this  time  along 
the  Niger  a  heavy 
dew  in  the  even- 
ing and  during 
the  night. 

A  clear  day. 

Aclearday.  So'dock 
P.M.  thunder  in 
the  distance,  to- 
ward the  S.  and 
S.E.  8.45  a  reg- 
ular rain,  lasting 
10,  min.  Round 
about  us  thunder 
and  rain,  lasting 
till  evening.  Ato 
o'clock  P.M.  an- 
other light  rain 
and  dropping  till 
sunset. 

Morning  tolerably 
clear.  At  3  P.M. 
clouds  gathered  in 
the  east ;  thunder 
in  that  direction. 
Gradually  a  storm 
ascended  from  the 
south  like  a  bat- 
tery, breaking 
forth  with  a  tre- 
mendous gust  of 
wind.  Atvo'clock 
P.M.  the  thun- 
der clouds  return- 
ed from  the  N.. 
whither  they  had 

this  time  of  the  year  had 
March  and  three  in  April, 
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Hoar  of  the 
D«y. 


Doe.iii 
■caMof 


Hoar  of  tl 
Day. 


MOM  of 


1854, 
May 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18,14 
15 


16 


25 


withdrawn,  and  a 
most  violent  6how> 
er  of  rain  came 
down,  lasting  for 
an  hour,  with  un- 
abated violence, 
then  more  moder- 
ate till  9  o'clock 
P.M.  At  1  P.M. 
temperature  con- 
stantly between 
104°  and  108°. 

Sky  still  overcast, 
the  sun  bursting 
forth  about  8 
o'clock  A.M.  Ev- 
ening clear. 

The  whole  da3'-  sky 
overcast,  the  at- 
mosphere about 
sunset  very  op- 
pressive. 

Sky  dull. 

Sky  stUl  dull;  in  the 
afternoon  clearer. 

Day  dull  and  clou- 
dy, evening  clear. 

A  hot  wind  from  the 
desert  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Hazy  and  overcast 
in  the  afternoon. 

Clear. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing; hot  wind  Arom 
the  desert  in  the 
afternoon.  About 
1  P.M.  tempera- 
ture between  105° 
and  108°. 

Strong  northeaster- 
h'  wind,  called 
*»erife."  T 

Very  cold  morning. 

Cola  morning. 

(Bamba.)  —  Sky 
thickly  overcast, 
heavy  rain  toward 
the  S.,  beyond  the 
Niger.  Gradual- 
ly a  heavy  ^le 
came  up;  nmy, 
Even  with  us  a 
few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  9^  o'clock 
A.M.  a  heavy 
shower  lasting  !& 
minutes.  The  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds  about 
o'clock  P.M. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
tolerably  clear, 
since  noon  over- 
cast with  clouds. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
light  rain  of  short 


1854. 
May 


27 


June 
1 


duimtion.  About 
8  P.M.  another 
thunder  -  stonn 
arooe,  bat  paa»>ed 
by  without  nin, 
only  th«  tfaimder- 
daps  being  heard. 
6  o'clock  anotber 
thunder  -  storm, 
with  a  powerful 
sand  -  storm,  tut 
no  rain. 

Sky  ovensast  At 
2  o'clock  P.M.  a 
light  shower  fol- 
lowed by  a  aecood. 
On  the  sontbem 
side  of  the  Xl^cer 
a  sreat  deal  more 
ram  fell.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, but  the  whole 
of  the  eveniog 
much  beat-light- 
ning toward  the 
N.  and  N.E. 

2}  P.M.  a  beavT 
thunder  •>  stona 
rose  from  tbe  E^ 
but  passed  bv 
without  rain,  car- 
rying with  it  an 
immense  quantitr 
of  sand. 

Warm  day;  atkan- 
der-storm  in  A'ri- 
bmda. 

Clear  day. 

Rainy  d(ay;  in  the 
earlier  part  of  tbe 
day  twice  a  little 
rain.  At  8.30P.M. 
a  veiy  heavy  ^e 
aroee,  but  bme- 
in^  us  onl^  sand. 
Bam  in  A  nbtnda. 

Theairbecame  mnch 

'  cooler.  Sererd 
thunder-storms  ta 
the  aftemoon,  tlw 
second  approach- 
ing ftom  the  N.  at 
6  o\lock  P.M.  fol- 
lowed by  a  light 
fall  ofrain  at  6.15, 
continning,  with  a 
short  intermption, 
till  10  o'clock  at 
night,  and  cooling 
the  hot  sandy  mo. 

Cool  and  f^esh ;  fivs 
day. 

Fine  warm  day. 

In  the  monuBg  a 
thQndcr4tonn  to- 
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Hoarofth* 
Dmj. 


D«f.  in 

«al«  of 

Fah. 


Hoar  of  til* 
D«7. 


waTe  ( 


1854. 
June 


9,10 
12 


18 


14 
15 


16 


17 
18 


19 
20 
21 


22 


waid  the  W. ;  at 
8  o'clock  a  heav}' 
gale. 

A  clear  da.y.  after-i 
ward  windy.  At 
5  o'clock  P.M.  a 
thunder  -  storm 
arose,  but  without 
rain  near  us. 

Very  warm  day. 

Exceedingly  warm ; 
in  the  evening 
heat>liffhtning  in 
every  direction. 

2.80  after  midnight 
a  thunder-storm 
rose,  followed  by 
light  rain,  lasting 
from  3.30  to  8.30 
A.M.  Then  follow- 
ed a  heavy  gale< 

Fine. 

Cloudy  in  the  after- 
noon :  heat-light- 
ning in  the  even- 
ing. 

A  thunder-storm  ga- 
thered at  2  o'clock 
after  midnight, 
accompanied  by  a 
heav^j  gale,  but 
no  rain.  Sky  the 
whole  day  hazy. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  thun- 
der -  storm  ap- 
proached from  the 
N.,  but  only  a  few 
drops  of  ram  fell. 

About  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a 
thunder   •   storm 

Skthered,  without 
tinder  and  light- 
ning, but  consid- 
erable rain,  last- 
ing till  8.30. 

Fine. 

About  sunset 
threatening  thun- 
der-storm arose, 
but  passed  by 
without  any  rain. 
In  the  night,  how- 
ever, tolenble 
rain  without  much 
wind. 

Fine. 

Clear. 

About  9o'clockA.M. 
the  sun  broke 
through  the  clou- 
dy  sky.  In  the 
evening  heat-ligh  t- 
ning ;  no  rain. 

Alittle  cloudy ;  very 


1854 
June 


27 


29 


80 
July 


hot;    heat-light- 
ning in  the  eveo- 

Warm. 

A  little  cooler. 

Cloudy ;  several 
times  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  with  thun- 
der toward  the  W. 
8.30  P.M.  a  hea. 
vy  thunder-storm 
approached,  pass- 
ed by  toward  the 
N.,  where  much 
rain  fell. 

About  5  o'clock  P.M. 
a  thunder-storm 
passed  over  our 
neads  without  rain 
but  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind. 

Clear  and  fine  morn- 
ing, about  noon 
very  warm,  in 
the  evening  heat- 
lightning.  About 
8  o'clock  P.M.  a 
thunder  -  storm 
without  rain ;  aft- 
er midnight  a  sec- 
ond, gathering 
fh)m  the  S.W., 
with  a  little  rain. 

Fine  day ;  clouds  and 
heat-lightning  in 
the  evening. 

Clear  morning;  aft- 
erward verywarm. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
storm  ^thered 
fit>m  the  £.,  and 
brought  a  light 
rain  of  short  con- 
tinuance; return- 
ed afterward  from 
the  W.,  and  ap- 
proached with  a 
tieavy  rain  at  4.80 
P.M.,  lasting  half 
an  hour. 

Fine  dear  morning ; 


About  8  o'clock  A.M. 
a  strong  gale. 

Clear. 

Fine  cool  morning. 

About  sunset  a  thun- 
der -  storm  ap- 
I>roached  gradniu- 
y  fh>m  the  E.,  but 
without  rain. 

8  P.M.  rain,  in  the 
beginning  lighter, 
then  more  con- 
siderable, coming 
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Hooroftht 
Day. 


Dec.  In 
•cala  of 


*^J-  rah. 


1864. 
July 


9 
10 


11 


12 
13 


14 


16 


16 


17 


fVom  the  N.  At 
6  o'clock  another 
heavy  fall  of  rain, 
lasting  aboat  20 
minutes. 

aear. 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  thunder- 
storm passed  by 
without  any  rain. 

About  sunset  a  thun- 
der -  storm  from 
the  £.,  accompa- 
nied by  a  light! 
rain,  lasting  till 
late  at  night. 

Clear. 

A  fine  clear  mom- 
ing. 

About  10  o*clock{ 
P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm, which  had 
long  been  gather- 
ing, broke  forth 
with  heavy  raui, 
which  with  less 
vehemence  con-* 
tinned  the  whole! 
night  long,  ac- 
companied by  a 
heav}^  gale. 

About  10  o'clock 
thick  clouds  over- 
cast the  sky,  but 
were  scattered  by 
a  heavy  gale.  At 
2.80  m  the  morn- 
ing a  heavy  rain 
broke  forth,  not| 
accompanied  by 
thunder,  lasting 
about  20  minutes. 

The  sky  thickly 
overcast  in  the 
morning,  in  the| 
afternoon  clear. 

About  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning 
heavy  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
breaking  forth 
with  a  heavy  rain 
at  6.80,  lasting! 
with  eaual  vio-j 
lence  till  about  8. 
o'clock,  then  genJ 
tier  till  10.30. 

The  sk}'  beautifullyj 
clear  in  the  mom-j 
ing,  in  the  after-! 
noon  occasional-| 
ly  overcast  with 
clouds. 

aear.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  evening  a 
thunder-storm  ga-| 


1854. 
July 


18,19 


21 


27 


28 


80 


81 


tfaered  from  the 
S.E.,  bQt  bnw^ 
us  only  modente 
rain. 

Clear. 

5  o'clock  in  the  mon- 
ing  a  very  black 
battery  of  than- 
der  -  clouds  ap- 
proached f  ran  the 
S.£.,  bringing  a 
heavy  tomado^Diit 
only  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

In  the  night,  fron 
21st  to  SSd,  a  mod- 
erate rain. 

Cool  morning,  great 
humidity. 

Clear. 

In  the  morning  hea- 
vy rain-cloaas,bst 
no  rain.  In  the 
afternoon  a  thun- 
der-storm gather- 
ed from  tne  K, 
but  the  doadi 
were  scattered. 

Clear. 

3.30  P.K.  a  than- 
der-6torm  in  the 
£.,  beyond  the 
river. 

Warm  day.  About 
4  o'clock  P.M.  a 
heavy  thunder- 
storm gathered 
from  the  W.,  bat 
was  scattered; 
then  a  second  one 
from  the  N.,  with 
violent  rain,  last- 
ing from  6.dO  till 
8  o'clock.  Aiker 
half  an  hour's  res- 

§ite  another  thna- 
er- storm  broke 
forth,  with  heavy 
wind  and  rain,  tlie 
dropping  cootina- 
ing  till  near  mora- 
ing. 
The  sky  overcast, 
the  sun  breaking 
through  the  clouds 
at  4  oVlock  P.M. 

At  9.30  P.M.  a  hea- 
T}'  thnnder-storai 
arose,  although  it 
had  been  clear  be* 
fore,  and  a  viokot 
rain  followed. 

Sky  the  whole  dir 
overcast;  cleared 
up  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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Hoar  of  tb* 
Day. 


Detr.  in 
eu«  of 
Fah. 


Dsto. 


Hoar  of  til* 
Day. 


Dmt.  In 
aeala 


1854. 
Axxe. 


12 


18 


Clear. 

Day  dark  and  clou- 
dy, the  sun  break- 
ing through  the 
clouds  about  noon. 
Fine  evening. 

Drops  of  rain  con- 
tinued to  fall  the 
whole  morning, 
the  sun  breaking 
through  the  clou£ 
at  2.30  P.M. 

8  o'clock  A.M.  the 
sky  thickly  over- 
cast; rain}'.  Kaiu 
setin  at  8.452  ^^^' 
tinned  with  inter- 
ruDtion;  at  3.80 
P.M.  a  very  hea- 
vy shower,  lasting 
half  an  hour  with 
great  violence,  af- 
terward more  gen- 
tle. 

Day  rainv. 

4.50  F,1SL,  a  light 
rain. 

Lightning  early  in 
the  morning,  fol- 
lowed at  5.46  bj- 
a  moderate  rain 
withoutwindjlast' 
ing  till  7.10 ;  then 
single  drops  of 
rain.  The  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds  at  noon; 
a  fine  afternoon. 

A  fine  day;  no 
rain. 

Sky  the  whole  day 
overcast;  after  3 
P.M.  threatening 
thunder  -  clouds 
gathered,  dis- 
charging a  violent 
rain,  lasting  till  5 
o'clock ;  then  more 
moderate^  but  set- 
ting in  with  firesh 
violence  at  6,  and 
lastmg  till  7 
o'clock. 

Dry. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, overcast  at 
noon,  and  drops  of 
rain.  At  3  o'clock 
heavy  thunder- 
douas^  but  with- 
out ram. 

At  3.5  P.M.  a  thnn- 
der-8torm,but  only 
moderate  rain, 
lasting  half  an 
hour. 

Gear. 


1854. 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


The  whole  day  sky 
overcast,  but  no 
rain. 

A  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  morning; 
during  the  after- 
noon sunshine. 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast. The  ram 
comipenced  at 
6.30  A.M.,  lasting 
almost  the  whole 
of  the  day,  at 
times  light,  at 
others  violent. 

(Gando.)  —  In  the 
course  of  the 
morning  the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon rain  with 
interruption  ;'after 
sunset  a  heav^' 
rain,  lasting  al- 
most the  whole  of 
the  night. 

The  rain  began  to- 
ward morning 
with  increased  vio- 
lence ;  a  little  rain 
in  the  course  of  the 
following  night. 

A  heavy  rain  m  the 
mommg,  lasting 
half  anliour.  then 
dropping  till  9 
A.M. ;  afterward 
the  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds. 

Tolerably  clear  in 
the  morning,  at 
times  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  a  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
afternoon ;  regu- 
lar rain  from  4 
P.M.  till  8  P.M. 

Tolerably  clear ; 
from  11.30  A.M. 
drops  of  rain  till 
about  2  P.M.  Af- 
terward the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds.  The  af- 
ternoon dear. 

2  o'clock  A.M.  a  hea- 
vv  shower  lasting 
till  4.30,  then  a 
little  rain  occa- 
sionally. At  3 
o'dock  P.M.  a 
thunder  -  storm 
from  N.W.  wittf 
rain  at  intervals, 
more  continuous 
from  4  o'clock  P.M. 
till  about  sunset. 
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D«t«. 


Hour  of  Um 
Day. 


Doe.  in 

teu«  of 
Fah. 


Hoar  of  the 
Day. 


aealo  of 
Fah. 


1854. 

Aug. 
23 


24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


80 
Sept. 


About  noon  a  thun- 
der-storm in  the 
distance;  1.50  P. 
M.  a  light  rain  till 

8  o'clock;  at  4 
P.M.  the  Bun 
broke  through  the 
clouds. 

Sky  cloudy.    About 

9  o'clock  P.M.  a 
few  drops  of  rain, 
lightning  and 
thunder. 

Overcast.  At  7 
o'clock  the  sun 
broke  forth,  fine 
and  eenial.  One 
o'clock  P.M.  .  a 
li^ht  shower  of 
rain;  from  2  to 
4  o'clock  another 
light  shower. 

Fine  day.  At  sun- 
set a  thunder- 
storm gathered ; 
at  8  o'clock  P.M. 
a  light  rain ;  then 
repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  the 
night. 

Rain  in  the  morn- 
ing till  7  o'clock 
A.M.  Just  after 
sunset  a  thunder- 
storm, with  mod- 
erate rain;  then 
at  9  o'clock  a 
second  one  ex- 
cessively vblent, 
lasting  about  anl 
hour  and  a  half. 

6.45  A.M.  a  light 
thunder  -  storm, 
with  moderate 
rain,  lasting  till 
8  o'clock,  then  the 
weather  tolerably 
clear.  At  mid- 
night a  violent 
shower. 

Day  tolerably  clear. 

2  P.M.  heavy  rain. 

In  the  evening! 
violent  thunder-! 
storm,  but  with- 
out any  rain. 

In  the  night  heavv 
rain  lifting  al- 
most till  morning. 

Dry. 

At  4.30  P.M.  heavyl 
storm,  little  rain. 

Clear.  In  the  after- 
noon and  evening, 
a  thunder-storm,! 
with  much  heat-j 


1854. 
Sept. 


22 


28,24 
26 

26 

27 


lifffatningjbat  only 
a  Kw  drops  ci  raia. 

At  11  o'clock  P.M. 
a  heavy  tfaander- 
storm  with  beavr 
rain,  but  only  <i^ 
short  duration* 

Dry. 

In  the  latter  part  of 
the  night,  toward 
moming,  beavy 
rain ;  then  after  a 
little  intermptioo 
another  sbower 
tiU  8.30  A.M. 

At  sunset  a  thunder- 
storm from  tbe  & 
passed  by  toward 
the  W..  'bringpig 
us  but  little  rmm. 

Weather  dear.  At 
10  P.M.  thunder- 
storm with  boi  Ut> 
tie  rain. 

aoudy.  AboQt  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
heavy  shower. 

In  the  evening  beat- 
lightning  in  tbe 
S.  W. ;  no  rain. 

At  7  o'clock  P.M. 
rain  of  lou  con* 
tinnance. 

In  the  evening  tfann- 
der-storm,  but  no 
rain. 

No  rain. 

In  the  evening  beat- 
lightning;  no  rain. 

Thunder-storni,  bat 
no  rain,  in  tbe 
evening. 

Ven-  warm  day  ;  in 
the  evening  agam 
dry. 

No  rain. 

Very  fine  morning. 

In  the  afternoon 
heavy  tbunder- 
clouos  passed  by 
with  a  few  drope 
of  rain. 

About  7  o'clock  A.M. 
a  little  drom>ing; 
afterward  the  dark 
clouds  were  scat- 
tered. About  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
thunder-storm  jb^ 
thered;  only  a  raw 
drops  of  rain. 

Dry. 

Heat-lightning  in 
the  eveninc. 

Heat  -  lightnmg  is 
tbe  evening. 

In  tbe  evening  doo- 
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Data. 

Hooroftbe 
D.y. 

D«K.  in 

•e«1«  of 

Fah. 

Bamarka. 

Date. 

Honroftha 
Day. 

Pab. 

Bamarki. 

1854. 

|1855. 

Sept. 

dy ;     heat  -  light- 

^15^ 

1 

A  hot  day.    Heat- 

ning.       After     9 

lightning   in   the 

o'clock  a  thunder- 
storm     gathered 

evening. 
2.30   P.M.  a  thun- 

16 

with  a  heavy  gale, 

der  -  storm    from 

but     little     rain 

N.,  passing  to  the 
W.    Thunder  and 

about  10  o'clock. 

28 

Heat-lightning   in 
the  evening. 

lightning,  but  no 
ram. 

29 

Dry. 

17 

Heat-lightning   in 

,  Oct. 

the  evening. 

1-4 

No  obev'n. 

No  rain. 

18 

From  4  o'clock  till 

5 

At  10  o'clock  P.M. 
a  heav3'  gale,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tolera- 
ble fair  of  rain, 
lasting      till       3 
o'clock. 

7  o'clock  AM.  a 
light  rain  with  in- 

terruption, accom- 

panied by  a  strong 

gale. 

19 

Eariy  in  the  morn- 

6-8 

No  ruin. 

ing  a  light  rain. 

9 

(Morfki.)  — In   the 
night  from  the  8tli 

June 

5 

At  noon  a  thunder- 

to 9th,  heavj'  fall 

storm  gathering; 
12.30  vSl.  a  light 

of  dew,  like  rain. 

10-30 

No  observation. 

rain;  4  P.M.  Sn- 

1855. 

other  light  rain. 

Jan. 

^ 

6 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

to 

No  obser- 

7 

2.00  P.M. 

109 

April 

vation. 

9 

2.30  P.M. 

108 

15 

10 

No  obsv'n. 

April 

11 

2.15  P.M. 

108 

15 

12.30  P.M. 

103 

(Kukawa.)  —  Rahi- 

12 

2.30  P.M. 

110 

clouds. 

13 

1.45  P.M. 

107-5 

(KaUla,  near    Bil- 

16 

Repeated    thunder. 
Afewdropsofrain. 

ma.)— A  little  aft- 

er midnight  a  hea- 

17 

2.0   P.M. 

103 

?:M.  a  little  *rain. 

18 

Not  clear. 

19 

2.0    P.M. 

107 

14 

No  obsv'n. 

20-24 

No  obsv'n. 

15 

2.80  P.M, 

110 

25 

2.15  P.M. 

108 

Warm    day,     with 

16 

2.0    P.M. 

112 

southerly  wind. 

17 

sunrise. 

73 

26 

2.0    P.M. 

112-5 

sunset. 

83 

27 

2.0    P.M. 

113 

18 

sunrise. 

69 

• 

28 

No  obsv'n. 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

29 

sunrise. 

82 

19 

sunrise. 

76-5 

2.0    P.M. 

118 

20 

sunrise. 

79 

80 

2.0    P.M. 

112-6 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

f^ 

21 

2.30  P.M, 

111-5 

No  obsv'n. 

24 

2.30  P.M. 

109 

4 

In  the  evening  heat- 
lightning   toward 

25 

2.30  P.M. 
sunset. 

109 
101-5 

the  S.  and  S.E. 

26 

sunrise. 

86 

7 

2.0   P.M. 

106 

27 

Warm  day. 

10 

3.30  P.M.  a  tempest, 

2.30  P.M. 

114 

Heavy  gale  in  the 
night. 

with  a  sand-storm, 

a   few   drops    of 

29 

Very  heavy  sand- 
storm early  in  the 

rain,  more  toward 

theN.E.  Aheavj- 

morning. 

gale.    After  sun- 

2.0   P.M. 

109 

A  heavy  gale. 

set  a  heavy  thun- 

30 

sunrise. 

81 

der  -  storm,     but 

July 

without  rain. 

i 

sunrise. 

68 

11 

In  the  night  a  thun- 

5 

sunrise. 

68 

der  -  storm,    with 

22 

1.0    P.M. 

111 

much    lightning. 

24 

2.0    P.M. 

112 

and  a  heavy  gale. 

27 

2.30  P.M. 

108 
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AImto,  tribe  of  MAsgti,  nomben  of  them  eaptnred 
for  davoii.  11.  405. 

A'bbega,  the  fVeed  Marghi  lad,  ilL  28. 

%bd-AlUh,  the  learned  Taw4ti  L  81& 

'Abd-AlUhi,  bod  of  F6diye  and  brother  of  '0th- 
Toka^  ilL  6S5;  his  children,  143,  note;  notice  of 
hlfl  work,  13a 

'Abd  el  KiUler,  sultan  of  Bagirma,  iL  66& 

'Abd  el  Kiider  organizes  a  reilgloiu  revolution  in 
Fiata,  iiL  681.  I 

'Abd  el  iUderi,  sulUn  of  A'gades,  L  820;  his  in- 
vestiture, 336;  his  letters,  846;  his  deposition 
and  his  confidence  in  me,  iii.  137. 

Abila,  mount  of  Air,  L  306. 

Ab6  Bakr  el  Wakshhi,  fint  aoquainUnce,  L  388; 
his  Idndness  to  me  in  Kitsena.  461. 

A'bu  el  Hassan,  goremor  of  Tamkala,  intenriev 
with,  IiL  030 ;  hU  character  and  position,  641. 

A'btt-Oher,  Tillage  of  Bagirml,  market,  iL  515, 666. 

A'damiwa.  country  of,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom 
ingrafted  upon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  tribes, 
iL  127,  ISO;  character  of,  101;  a  country  for 
colonies,  15S;  different  character  of  settlements, 
101 :  itineraries  passing  through  the  districts  of, 
L626. 

Adansonia  digitate,  the  most  common  tree  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  Central  Africa,  L  631,  IL 
03;  in  B^ghena,  iiL  703;  colosaal  specimens.  L 
581,  IL  112;  different  variety,  iU.  66;  peculiar 
domain,  L  440 ;  the  constant  companion  of  hu- 
man society,  461.  iL  221 ;  on  the  Niger,  iiL  524 
>527 ;  use  of  the  leaves  of,  for  vegetable  soup,  L 
433,  a  67, 110,  iii.  80,  JMM^;  use  of  the  fruit 
for  imparting  an  acid  taste,  iL  10. 

A'dar,  governors  of,  ilL  686 ;  country  of^  and  towns, 
L600;  Ihnitsof,  ilL  121. 

A'dar,  well  and  hamlet  in  Afissa,  ilL  60& 

A'dar-and6rren,  *-^  the  little  creek,**  usual  ferry  on 


the  Niger,  iiL  600. 
A'dar-n-hdut 


hdut  Uland  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  463. 

A'dernr,  country  of  the  Awelimmid,  list  of  wdls 
and  pasture-grounds  of,  UL  472,  note. 

A'derdr,  district  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in, 
iii.  714 

A'dish^n,  the  Mdaga  prince,  conduct  of^  toward  his 
female  slaves,  IL  347;  bis  reception  by  the  vis- 
ier,860. 

A'fkd6,  town  and  district,  IL  436, 571 

AW,  town,  IL  388. 

Afalesselea,  character  d^  arrival  at  the  weD,  L  283. 

African  warfare,  interesting  incident  in,  ik  468; 
cruelty  of,  IL  304. 

Af  ulle  district  and  Its  Inhabitaata,  111.  709. 

A'gadei  and  its  InhabiUnU  desolbed,  L  817-860; 
its  history,  861 ;  period  of  foundation,  UL  664; 
lis  ancient  gold  trade,  L  867;  prices  in  market, 
875;  identity  of  its  language  with  that  of  Tim- 
buktu, 834  (compare  UL  670) ;  Oround-plan  of, 
872;  dungeon,  836;  great  mosque  and  tower, 
865;  InvesUtuie  of  the  sultan,  886;  audience 
hall,  820. 

A'gata,  vUlage  and  moant,  L  806^ 

Aifdryit,  vnuge  and  well,  UL  708. 

A^hadir  D6me,  vUlage  and  inhabitants,  UL  HO. 

Aghiifl,  ancient  town  of  KAnem,  IL  806,  629,  eeq. 

A^ghel6  district  on  the  Niger,  ill.  40& 

AghiS,  formeriy  large  town  ol  Ktoem,  U.  204,  620. 

Alimed  hAhL  noUoe  of  his  work,  UL  146;  his  char- 
acter, 282,  668. 

Vol.  in.— D  d  d 


Alimed  bel  McjJ&b,  Arab  traveler,  notice  of.  IL  85. 

A'hmedu,  S^ko  (Sheikh),  ruler  of  M^ulna,  his  hos- 
tility toward  me,  UL  812,  314,  841. 

Aid6  grass,  with  prickly  involucre,  L  412. 

'Ain  Z4ra,  described.  L  91 ;  welcome  reception  in, 
on  home-journey,  liL  629. 

Air,  or  A'sben,  ethnograp^iical  relations  of,  L  278; 
Air  not  Ahir,  276,  note.    Bee  A'sben. 

Airi,  the  great  salt  caravan,  its  gathering,  L  392, 

I  896 ;  estimate  of  its  numbers,  452 ;  went  former- 
ly only  as  far  as  KAtsena,  467. 

lA^hri  viUage,  L  583. 

A  kanimbay,  iron  gates  of,  narrow  passage  in  Nl^ 
ger,  UL  503. 

Ala,  Alhh  Bomu  town  and  vicinity,  U.  823. 

Alairuk  village,  IL  246. 

Alill-A'dia  vaUey  of  Kinem,  U.  303. 

Alam^y,  or  AUamAy,  Bomu  town,  L  554.  m.  686. 

AlamMbe,  or  Allamilbe,  vUlage,  hoepiUble  treat- 
ment at,  UL  585. 

AUaok  or  AlAssa,  town  of  B6ghena  and  its  vldnlty, 
UL  699,  708. 

AIAune,  B6mu  town,  L  674,  UL  86. 

AlAwo,  town  of,  U.  09. 

*Aliyu,  sultan  of  86koto.  first  meeting  with,  iU. 
106;  his  character.  117;  sets  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  G6faerawa,  100 ;  his  proceedings, 
122-124 ;  returns  to  Wumo,  186 ;  interview  with, 
658;  his  jusUce,  668;  fareweU  interview  with, 
665. 

AlkutUbu,  chief  of  the  AweUmmid,  UL  819,  jmis- 
aim, 

A'man  Semmedn6  valley,  sculpture  and  stone  cir- 
cles at,  L  181. 

Ammas,  ^^the  islands  and  swampy  grounds  in  the 
Niger,'*  UL  474 

A'nay  town,  in  the  valley  of  Kaw6r,  UL  619. 

Ang^  see  Ng&la. 

Anikimma,  Tebu  town,  iU.  610. 

Anislimen,  Mer&betin  orTolba,  peaceable  tribes  of 
the  K^-owi,  L  265  (compare  264,  n.);  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  ilL  722;  of  the  Tregeniiten,  728; 
fi^ae  Mer&betin. 

A'nnur,  chief  of  Tlnt6Uust,  sends  ns  an  escort,  L 
267;  interview  with  htan,  203;  his  character, 
293,425;  parting  with,  425;  visit  hfan  at  his  es- 
tate, 437. 

A'nnur  karami,  a  relation  of  the  ibnner,  L  880; 
his  lodgings  at  A'gades,  830. 

Ant-hUla  of  immense  size,  iL  489;  indicating  the 
neighborhood  of  a  river,  168. 

AntUope,  dUTerent  species,  B&balb,L  825,  IU.  611; 
A.  Addix,  L  576;  A.  Leucoryx,  403;  bucklers 
made  fhnn  its  skin,  404;  Its  meat,  408;  A. 
Oryx,  U.  49^  UL  80;  A.  SoemmeringU,  L  576,  U. 
475;  other  species,  65. 

Ants,  serious  attack  of  bUck,  IL  624;  battle  be- 
tween red  and  white,  624;  winged,  880;  white 
on  the  Niger,  UL  438,  noto,  588;  northern  Ihnit 
of,L416,UL606;  abundance  of  ants  in  KAtsena, 
64. 

Arab  or  Moorish  tribes  of  the  western  part  of  the 
desert,  list  of;  UL  711. 

Arabs,  native  Arabs,  or  ShAwa,  of  B6mn,  and 
neighboring  countries,  IL  88:  eariy  settlements 
in  K&nem,  U.  662;  chieft  at  688;  their  inteiw 
course  with  the  Ftlbe,  UL  854 

Arama,  me  RumA 

Arborescent  EuphorbiacesB,  iL  489. 
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Archer,  mounted,  rare,  L  681;  In  F6gfaa,  UL  168. 

Architecture  of  A'gades,  L  850, 862;  of  Kan6, 600 : 
of  dwellings  in  Sardiru,  146;  in  Mubi,  211;  of 
the  MuHgu  tribe,  IL  413;  of  palaces  in  Log6n, 
445;  in  Mi\s-ena^  517;  of  dweUings  In  Hasina, 
iiL  ISO,  181;  in  Namant6gu,  194, 195;  in  Tinge, 
215;  in  Timbuktu,  307;  insecurity  of  clay  hou8e!<, 
iL  620;  more  solid  architecture  in  former  tiroes, 
L  677,  IL  518;  Songhay  and  Uitosa  architacture, 
m.626. 

Argiingo,  residence  of  rebel  chief  of  K6bbi,  ill  146. 

A'ribinda,  town  of,  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL  212. 

A'ribinda,  meaning  soathem  bank  of  Niger,  UL 
21& 

Ar6kam  valley  described,  L  22a 

Asiba  mountainous  district,  iil  707. 

A'sada,  valley  of  ATr,  described,  L  80a 

A'sben,  or^Tr,  first  view  of,  L  236;  nature  of  the 
country,  252;  mountains  of)  257 ;  forms  of  name, 
253,n. 

Asclepias  gigantea,  enormous  spedmens,  L  219, 
264;  usefulness  of,  417;  bears  testimony  to  the 
fortuity  of  the  soU,  315;  wide  extent,  668,  U. 
60,  61,  pa»nm ;  lis  monotonous  character,  L 
547 ;  characteristic  of  the  neighborhood  of  Kuk- 
awa,  U.  225. 

As^r  vUlage,  near  Sans&ndi,  UL  694 

As^ttere  valley,  L  230. 

A'sfer,  singular  food  of  this  bird,  L  127. 

Asfura  vaUey,  IL  294. 

A'shen6mma  and  Its  inhabitants,  UL  516;  dried 
fish  the  best  medium  of  commerce  at,  6ia 

AsTu.  or  Aseu,  well  of,  importance  of,  L  237,  60S. 

A'aki^  Mohammed  ben  Ab6  Bakr,  king  of  Song- 
hay,  his  gn'oatness,  UL  286;  his  rise,  reign,  and 
death,  666-670.    Compare  L  361. 

A'sodi,  description  of  the  town.  L  308. 

Asses,  usual  beasts  of  burden  of  Giiro  timvelem,  UL 
187;  compare  363;  exceUent  breed  In  ATr,  L 
299;  In  Dar.Fur,  U.  96;  In  Mdsl,  UL  864,  2r~ 
plenty  of,  on  the  Niger,  411,  465^ 

A'^u  town,  IL  567 ;  not  name  of  river,  56S. 

Asw4nek  tribe,  sections  of,  UL  703. 

A'Ur^  town  of  A'derdr,  UL  716. 

Alantika  motmt,  highest  mountain  of  my  roate, 
U.164. 

Audaghost,  notice  of,  L  361 :  UL  668,  669. 

AAderas,  beautlflil  valley  of  ATr,  described,  L  811. 

A'ussa  district,  towns  In,  UL  698. 

A6ssa,  general  tenn  for  north  bank  of  Niger,  L 
471;  Hlpasnim. 

Auyok  terriioij  described,  UL  44. 

A  V&b,  chief  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh,  Interview  and 
religious  discussion  with,  iU.  885;  his  account  of 
Hungo  Park,  840. 

Awelimmiden,  origin,  UL  680;  sections  and  fami- 
lies of,  720;  peaceable  tribes  of,  722. 

Ay6ni,  vilbige  and  inhabitants,  UL  21& 
.  Ayii,  or  Manatus,  found  in  the  B6naw6,  U.  103, 
In  the  Shilri,  473;  in  I^e  D^bu,  UL  690;  and 
in  the  Niger  In  general,  409. 

A'zawid,  district  north  of  TfanbAkto,  and  adjoin- 
ing districts,  notice  of,  UL  684. 

A'zaw&gh,  district  on  the  Niger,  UL  664. 

A'zemay,  village  on  Niger,  and  its  Inhabitants,  UL 
62& 

Askar,  tribe  of  Im6ehagli,  historical  notices  of  the, 
L19& 

Bab61ly&,  town  of  BagirmL,  notice  of;  IL  698;  con- 
dition of  treaty  with  regard  to,  687. 

BAUr  tribe,  notice  of  the,  U.  120. 

BArhnram,  branch  of  Sh&ri,  great  breadth,  U.  678 
upward,  places  aloE^  the,  678;  downward  fhnn 
lUs-e!l&  to  M&sgu,  686. 

Badam6ni,  or  Gadabiini,  fresh  and  natron  lakes, 
UL  64,  67;  vUlage  described,  66. 

Badanijo,  vUlage  of  A'damiwa,  described,  U.  144 

Badar&wa,  walled  town  of  Z4nikra,  with  a  oonsid. 
erable  market,  UL  100. 

Padda-badda,  i^aUed  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  149. 

Buga,  remai^ble  arohiteetnre  described,  IL  412. 


Bigel^  mount  of  A'damiwa,  U.  176;  hunleU  < 

196,  note. 
Bughena,  identity  with  part  of  the  ancient  Chia. 

ata,  Arab  tribes  in,  iU.  711;  present  atate  and 

historical  notices  of,  701. 
Baghzen  mount,  L  304,  398. 
Bagirmi,  description  of  the  natives,  BL  4S6;  fa- 

males,  621 ;  historical  survey  o^  613 ;  vbea  fint 

mentioned,  623;  general  character  oC,  OStSeHi 

arms,  language,  and  dress,  661;  eovenuBent, 

562. 
Bagma  vlUage  described,  IL  183. 
Bahr  el  Gha^  large  valley  east  oTTiid,  described, 

Odkada  vUlage  and  InhaUtanta,  U.  481.  49&. 

BakAy,  see  Sheikh  Sidi  Aluned. 

Balanites  iEgyptlaca,  northern  limit  of;  L  fit, 
896;  wide  range  over  Negraiand,  C64;  namt 
in  A'damiwa,  iL  198;  fhiit  of  much  value  ia 
Bomu,  57;  In  Bagirmi,  560;  bread  made  fnma 
the  fruit  of,  616;  leave*  ni«d  IIkewi««,  492;,  sm; 
fine  specimens  on  Niger,  iiL  618,  fic21 :  in  TfaB> 
b6ktu,  822. 

Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  town  on  the  Nign',  and  inbab- 
iUnts,  UL  442. 

B^bara  town  and  InhaUtanbs  UL  »45-SC3. 

B&mbara  country,  present  ruler,  IiL  3ia 

Bam6ma  vaUey,  with  sugar  pluitatkn,  iU.  ISL 

Bsnal,  mountsdnoiia  district  of  BagizmL  and  in- 
habitants, U.  690. 

BAnam  and  iU  inhabitants,  U.  689. 

Banana  {Mum  Paradisiacal^  L  480;  eomnMO  In 
the  southern  provinces,  621,  U.  193,  UL  14& 

Baniy  vUlage,  UL  268. 

Band^  viUage  of  A'damiwa,  L  672L 

Baobab,  tet  Adansonia. 

Birakat,  town  and  inhabitants,  L  209;  vkfaitT 
described,  210. 

Baratawa  village,  fine  tamarind-trees  naar,  ISL  61 

B&rea  vUlage  of  MAsgu  country,  IL  SO. 

Bargu  or  Barba  country,  north  of  Ydruba,  BL  66% 

Barley  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  UL  442. 

Bamo  k)cality  on  Niger  described,  iU.  486. 

Barth,  Dr.,  Ms  previous  travels  in  Barbaiy,  v«L  L 
p.  vil;  course  of  his  studies,  iL  167;  volimteen 
to  acooippanv  Mr.  Richardson  In  the  expkratidD 
of  Central  Africa,  voL  L  p.  viU;  joins  the  ezpedl- 
tkm  at  Tunis,  29;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  39;  resl- 
denoe  at  and  ercursions  around,  40-80;  Jooney 
across  the  desert,  90,  seg. ;  raridenoe  at  Monvk, 
160-166;  departure  fhnn  Mfirxuk,  158;  negoCis- 
tion  with  Tawdrek  chlefis  164.  166;  Joins  lbs 
caravan,  168;  astray  in  the  desert,  188 -ttS; 
arrival  at  Gh4t,  198;  departure  for  the  open 
desert,  208;  johis  the  Kel-owi  caravan,  21f; 
reaches  the  Tln:^lkum  caravan,  232;  alams 
-from  Taw&rek  freebooters,  288-256;  attacked 
and  pfllaged  by  the  Meribelln,  2B9-902;  cndan- 
gered  by  a  desert  torrent,  966;  arrival  of  eseoft 
fiom  A'nnur,  267;  arrival  at  Tlnt^llust,  2n»; 
residence  In  Tint^Uust,  29^298;  nocturnal  at- 
tack, 296;  Journey  to  A'gades,  299^817:  nn- 
denoe  at  A^psdea,  817-360;  intetriew  with  tiie 
sultan,  820;  rer«lvfs  letters  of  pnHectkn,  34«; 
residence  in  Tin-TAggana,  ST9-368;  n^gisBi 
oonvereation  with  A'nnur,  886;  Joins  the  alt. 
caravan,  889 ;  parting  with  Mr.  Riefaardsoa,  4S!(; 
interview  vith  the  governor  of  Kitsena,  4M; 
theological  diarnssion  with  Bd-Qb^t,  466:  de. 
partnre  fkom  Kitsena,  480;  resldenoe  in  Ksao, 
489-625;  seven  attack  of  fisver,  482;  audisBrei 
with  the  ghaladima,  and  governor,  403-416; 
sets  out  fhMn  Kan6  ahme,  625;  Joins  the  sfaenf 
'Abd-d-Kbafif;  630;  interview  with  gfaaladbaa 
'OmAr,  666;  entera  B6mu,  661;  news  cf  Mr. 
Richardson^s  death,  662;  visit  to  his  grave,  IRt; 
interview  with  the  goremor  of  DAc^i,  664;  ar- 
rival at  Kfikawa,  091;  servants  and  debts  ef  the 
mission,  602;  interviews  with  the  vialer,  93; 
amicable  amngement^  606;  debts  of  the  miK 
sion  disehaiige^  U.  46;  expeditioo  to  E^fte 
TUmI,  60-76;  meeting  with  Mr.  Orerveg  max 
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KaUlnwA,  80:   departure  from  Kiiknva,  85;'Beaii0,  cuHiTationoff  i.  64;  111  8S,  poMini. 
Joorney  to  Yola,  87-178;   interview  with  the  Bean-treflsela  excellent  food  for  camels,  iii.  79. 
governor.,  182 ;  anxiety  and  sickness,  1S6 ;  mi;3-  BcchI  town  and  neighborhood,  L  486. 
rion  repul^edf  186;  retam  ftxnn  A'damAwa  to  Bediknga  and  its  inhabitants,  ii.  681,  688. 
Kukawa,  199-226;  interview  with  the  vizier,  Bedde  territory  and  its  inhabitants  described,  iil  38. 
227;   expedition  to  Kanem,  843-316;   joins   a  Bedstead,  kind  of,  necessary  for  an  African  trav- 
band  of  the  Wel&d  SlimAn,  873;  Interview  with     eler,  i.  429 ;  curious  bedsteads  in  A'gades,  L  S50. 
the  sheikh  of  that  tribe,  277;  camp  taken,  805;  I  Beehives,  i.  486;  underground,  iL  103. 
continued  illness,  894-311;  return  to  Kukawa,' Been,  dangerous  attack  by,  ii.  407. 
816:  accompanies  the  expedition  agaim^t  M&n-;l3o-gi'mgn  island,  in  the  Niger,  ill.  681. 
darft,  316-424;  discussion  on  slavery  with  the  Belunde  village,  iiL  698. 
vizier,  326-32S;  cut  off  from  the  army,  867-869 ;  Belang,  importont  town  of  Gurms,  ill.  647. 
return  to  Kukawa,  483;  Journey  to  Bagirmi,  Iklem,  residence  of  M'allem  DeliL  town  and  its 

■ ~.  .  «    .         .-«  _     inhabitants,  iL  164, 806. 

;  Belloi,  sultan,  character,  ill.  344 ;  notice  of  his  work, 
iii.l3a 


425-603;  stopped  at  the  Sh&ri  river,  463;  suc- 
ceeds in  crossing,  469 ;  residence  at  M6I6,  473 ; 
laid  in  irons,  600;  proceeds  to  Miw-efid,  602; 
interview  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  604; 


Bel&ssa.  important  town  of  McisI,  iii.  648. 


becomes  a  retail  dealer.  611;  arrival  of  letters, Beni-Ulid,  troublesome  place,  ill.  629. 

and  supplies,  6B1;   audience  witl)_  the  sultan,  Bennandtm,  or  Benaba,  chief  town  of  Gurma,  mean- 


departure  from  M&s-eAii,  643;  arrival  at 
Kukawa,  673;  treaty  of  commerce  signed  by 
the  sultan,  675;  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  678; 
parting  interview  with  the  Sheikh  'Om&r,  iii. 
19;  departure  for  Tlmbtiktn,  20;  enters  the 
Kom&dugu  of  Bdmu,  27;  reaches  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  M&niy<S,  43;  interview  with 
the  governor,  63;  visit  to  the  natron  lake,  63; 
arrival  of  pecuniary  supplies,  75;  interview  with 
the  governor  of  Katsena,  83 ;  discussion  on  po- 
lygamy with  'Abd-e'-Rahm&n,  86;  Journey  from 
Kdtpena  to  Sdkoto,  88,  seq,;  interview  with 
'Aliyu,  104,139;  letter  of  flranchise,  108;  resi- 
dence in  Wum6,  110-139;  arrival  at  Gando, 
142;  transactions  with  the  snlton,  145, 146;  un- 
safe journey  through  Kebbi,  14S-171 ;  first  sight 


ine  of  name,  ill.  646. 
Benon,  camp  where  Park  was  kept  a  prisoner,  iii. 

697. 
Bentang-tree.    See  Silk  cotton-tree. 
Bonuwe  river,  ii.  163,  200;  the  great  arm  of  the 
Kw&ra,  167;  period  of  rising  and  falling,  172; 
its  importance  for  the  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior, 84,  327,  829. 
Benzftri,  town  of  Bninga,  i.  543. 
Bt^rabish  (/ring.   Berb6!>hi)  tribe,  Elections  of,  in 
A'zawdd,  Iii.  687;  their  hostDity  toward  me,  331, 
330 ;  chief  of  B^rabish  mui'derer  of  Mijor  Laing, 
336;  death  of  his  son,  342. 
Berber  population,  historical  notices  of,  L  194;  li- 
centious manners  of  frontier  tribes,  242 ;  ilL  462. 
„  ,  Berberuwd  well  of  Manga  country,  ill  43. 

of  the  Niger,  171;    El  WalAti,  specimen  of  alBeri  village  and  inhabitants,  il  206;  route  to  fh)m 
Moorish  character,  198;   stay  in  Libtdko,  200-1    Ngegimi.  267,  note;  former  importance,  620,  «e^. 
207;  transactions  with  the  TawArek,  236,  241;lBeminkorO,  Bumbara  vilhtge,  ill  701. 
interview  with  the  emir  of  Samyamo,  266  ;!Beshtir  villages  and  well  near  K(ikawa,  1  600. 
embarks  on  a  creek  of  the  Niger,  2CB;  interview  Beteh&  valley  of  Wadui,  principal  villages  along 
with  Sidi  AlawAte  in  K&bara,  277;  arrival  at!    the,  il  671. 

Timbuktu,  281 ;   religious  discussion  with  Sldi  Beting  district,  character  of  the  Niger  in,  ill  60a 
Alaw&te,  304;  attack  of  fever,  303-307;  first' Bu  el  Uamdsh,  well  of  Kanem,  il  308. 
interview  with  Sbeikh  el  Bakiiy,  309-311;  Un-iBirchi  village,  iU.  671. 
settled  residence  In  Timbuktu,  312,  ac].;  dan-jBirmendwa  town,  1  630,  ill  682. 
gerous  situation,  331;   interview  and  religious  Bimi,  or  Ghasr-^^ggomo.  the  old  capital  of  Bomu, 
discussion  with  A'wib,  336;    his  account  of     founded  by  whom,  11  689;    description  of  its 
Mungo  Park,   840 ;    religions  discussion  with     ruins,  ill  61. 

Sheikh  el  Bakdv.  343;  discussion  on  the  relation  B'tmi  town  on  Niger  and  inliabltants.  111  630. 
of  Christ  and  Monammed,  349;  on  the  prophets, 'Blmi-n-D6be,  site  of  and  forest  sceneiy,  ill  169. 
"Who  is  a  MoBllmr  384;  forced  to  leave  the  Biml-n-Kebbi  and  its  inhabitants,  iii  163,  660; 


town,  388;  political  meeting,  894;  departure 
from  Timbuktu,  403 ;  retrograde  movement,  413 ; 
final  departure,  482;  enters  the  desert,  449;  ar- 
rival at  G6g<S,  479 ;  parting  with  El  Bakdy,  496; 
travels  along  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Ni- 
ger, 496-633;  an  alarming  adventure,  629; 
second  residence  in  Say,  684;  interview  with  the 
governor,  634;  arrival  at  Tdmkala  and  inter- 
vietr  with  the  governor,  639 ;  attack  of  dysentery 
at  Wum6, 660;  Interviews  with  'Aliyu,  668, 664 ; 
second  residence  in  Kan6,  637;  pecuniary  difii- 
culties,  678;  meeting  with  Mr.  Vcgel,  686;  last 
residence  in  Kukawa,  092;  arrangements  with 
Mr.Vogel,  603;  attack  of  rheumatism,  696;  dif- 
ficulties and  delays,  609;  traverses  the  desert 
with  a  small  Tebn  caravan,  608-626;  stopped  by 
Arabs,  638;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  629;  arrival  in 
London,  630. 

B&niwa,  or  BArruwa,  town  and  vicinity,  11 868,  ill 
603. 

Basengiddi  village,  iii  706. 

Basikannn  town  and  InhabiUnts,  HI  694 

Basik&nnu  and  Yd-saldme,  list  of  places  between, 
iU.  693. 

Bat-hd  lai^  valley  and  river  of  Wdddi,  il  64a, 
663,  m^. 

Batta  tribe  in  A'dam&wa,  11 196. 

Bdure,  a  species  of  ficusl  large  spedmen,  1  814; 
poorer  specimens,  ill  63. 

BaAshl-treas,  1  482.  % 

Bdya  and  its  Inhabitants,  1  640. 


N.R  Other  names  beginning  with  the  tenu  Bimi 
look  for  under  the  second  part  of  the  name. 

Bltink6be  tribe,  ill  531. 

Bizfiggu  town,  ill  644. 

Blacksmiths  of  the  Taw&rek,  1  801;  Uacksmlth^s 
workshOT)  described,  ii.  102. 

Boats  on  the  O^d,  11  66;  on  the  Shdri,  447,  460; 
of  the  M6sgn,  391 ;  on  the  Benuw(^,  160 ;  on  the 
Nteer,  ill  172,  260,  623;  represented  in  PI.  267, 

Bodinga  town  and  market,  ill  660. 

B6ghel  valley.  Its  picturesque  and  rich  character, 

1314. 
B&go  village,  il  862. 
BokhAri,  governor   of  Khad^Ja,  his  expedition 

against  Khad^ja,  his  success,  and  what  use  he 

madeofIt,1513. 
Bokhari,  learned  man  of  Sdkoto.  ill  685. 
Bokhdri,  a  learned  man  of  Gando,  111  146. 
B6ne  villnlge,  ill  236. 
Bongesemba  village,  oo  the  Upper  Niger,  or  Dhi6- 

libs,  different  quality  of  the  water  ot  the  two 

branches  of  the  river  at,  Hi.  691. 
Books  should  be  sent  out  to  Central  Africa,  HI.  372 ; 

manuscript  books  in  Bagirmi,  11  606. 
Bore  town,  ill  687. 
B6mu,  general  character  of  history  of,  Ii.  16 ;  form 

of  government,  26,  601 ;  friends  and  instructora 

hi,  35-40. 
Bdmu,  ehrondogical  table  of  events  and  list  of 

kings  oC,  il  661. 
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B<3niu  army,  appearance  of,  iL  848;  detachmentB 
composing  (he  cavalry  of,  In  the  expedition  to 
M&sgu,  63a 

B6mu  proper,  boundaries  of,  L  561. 

Bomu-Gungu,  or  Bamu-Oungu,  island  in  the  Ni- 
ger, scenery  round,  UL  497. 

Borz&ri,  town  of  B<>mu,  ilL  37. 

Bdse  village  and  inhabitants,  i!L  525. 

Boseb&ngo  village  and  inhabitants,  ill  189, 192. 

Bread  of  Mag&rid,  L  404:  of  balanites,  ii,  515. 

Budduma,  isUnders  of  the  Tisdd  identical  vith  the 
Y6din&,  iL  64;  their  character,  64;  theif  canoes, 
66;  Ovenreg's  visit  to  their  islands,  282. 

Bogari  village,  iL  466;  described,  479. 

B&ggoma  river,  Ui  210. 

Bugla  weU,  UL  696. 

B&gom&n  town  on  Sh&ri,  iL  477. 

Buh\la,  dynastv  o£  identical  with  Gaoga,  iL  545; 
divisions  of  the,  676. 

Bullock-riding,  attempt  at,  L  299;  excellent  bul- 
locks in  Air.  804,  427 ;  the  bullock  the  naUve 
beast  of  burden,  IL  poMm. 

Bulls  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Fezxun  for  draw- 
ing their  chariots,  sculptures  conflrmatoiy  of,  L 
17a 

Biinday  mountain  range,  L  803. 

Bundi  town,  L  156,  ilL  586. 

Bund6re  village,  dye-pits  at,  UL  192. 

B6ne,  Old  and  New,  UL  46. 

^^Bune  Kayurde  S'aid"  viUage  and  meaning  of 
name,  iU.  890. 

Biinka  town  and  iU  inhabitants,  ilL  06,  669. 

Buij  el  Melha,  a  mined  castle,  L  87. 

Burgu  or  Burkn,  interesting  country,  iL  245,  613. 

Burre  hamlet,  rocky  character  of  the  Niger  near, 
iU.  604. 

Bomim,  or  Bahr  el  Ghasal  stations  along,  iL  611. 

Bussumo  town,  UL  64a 

Butter,  fresh,  not  to  be  got  in  B<Smu,  nor  In  Negro- 
land  hi  general.  iL  680,  UL  100. 

Butter-tree,  Bassia  butyracea  (kadena,  t6so),  in 
K&tsena,  L  480, 482,  iU.  90;  A'damawa,  U.  109, 
123,  143;  in  great  numbei's  on  Niger,  UL  263, 
627. 

B6wa  tribe,  divisions,  U.  680. 

B&wa-Daa&r  tribe,  U.  Q9a 

Bj^rgu,  nourishing  grass  in  Niger,  UL  439,  441 ; 
hooey  prepared  from,  449. 

CaiUi^  R6n6,  the  traveler,  UL  265,  810. 

Camel,  the,  not  Indigenous  in  Africa,  L 179 ;  prices 

of.  In  Bomu,  IL  58;  camels  of  B6mu,  869, 
Camel  races,  L  270. 

Canoes  on  the  Bennwd,  U.  168;  see  Boats. 
Cam»arls  sodata,  uses  of,  L  247;  wide  extent  of, 

247,  263,  UL  406,  434,  504;  in  the  Burrum,  U. 

612;  berries  o^  L  247,  IU.  43^ 
Caravan  trade  of  Tfanb&ktu  with  Morocco,  866u 
Caravans  avoid  the  villages  bordering  the  desert, 

Llia 
Castle  of  the  Prophetess,  a  Roman  ruin  at  El  Jon, 

L31. 
Cattle,  homed,  indigenous  or  imported,  iL  4 

Introduced  Into  many  districts  by  the  F&lbe^ 
Champag6re,  town  and  residence  of  GaUljo,  de- 
scribed, UL  180. 
Champalawel  town,  UL  186.  ^ 

Cherdka  mount,  L  802. 
Chifdwa  town  described,  L  64Sw 
Chire  described,  U.  688. 
CivUixation,  false,  its  influence  in  ftirthering  the 

slave  trade,  IL  826;  of  Negroland,  only  i 

oi;50L 
Clapperton,  Captain,  probable  cause  of  his  death, 

UL  131 ;  Ills  great  merit  as  a  traveler.  12& 
CUy  the  chief  food  of  the  Dingding  tribe,  L  647; 

day-houses,  insecurity  of,  IL  520. 
Cocks  used  in  deciding  lawisulis  l^  wager  of  bai- 

tie,  U.  217. 
Commerce  of  Ltbt&ko,  UL  201 ;  of  Tbnb6ktu,  675, 

857;  of  Kan6,  L  609,  atq,;  of  E^kawa,  807, 

nq.;  of  WAd^y,  U. 669. 


Corchome  oUtorius,  common  vegetalito  In  A'l 


L  828;  in  Bomu,  UL  64;  in  BagirmL  U.  Ml:  in 
the  desert,  UL  615. 

Costume  of  mmmo  cUeft,  IL  88L 

Cotton  cultivated  from  Bagirml  to  Timbbkln,  Fl*. 
fiioe,p.xv.;  beet  cotton  near  lakes  and  riv««,  8. 
883;  in Baglmii cultivated  in  ridges, 489;  cUc4y 
cultivated  by  B6ma  people,  6C0;  the  vcaUh  of 
Dikowa,  830,  430;  on  Niger,  UL  6»,  081;  the 
staple  in  market  of  Badar&wa,  100;  cotttti  ex- 
tensively manufactured  in  Kan6,  L  510:  tram 
the  11th  century  in  SUla,  UL  865;  etUtrmtmA  in 
Kororofa,  L  621;  In  Kong,  UL  646;  in  Zi^m. 
691. 

Cotton-fields,  general  neglected  ^peaxaooe,  iL  S3S; 
weU  kep^  UL  96u 

Cotton-strips  as  money,  iL  55;  In  the  eonntcy 
towns  of  B<Smu,  L  IJ68;  In  A'daaiiwm,  iL  ISl; 
In  BaglrmI,  511;  in  Libtika,  UL  Stt;  in  Vmj^ 
229.  I 

Croton  tigllum  in  Baginnl,  IL  660. 

Crowe,  Hr.,  U.  ll*a  caosak-geaenl  in  IMpoll,  L  31, 
495, 

CrystaUimd  tubes,  UL  6ia 

Cucorblta  lagenula,  U.  148, 828. 

Cucurbito  Melopepo,  iL  401;  In  general  nee  ftr 
seasoning  the  food,  841,  UL  84& 

Cultivation  of  the  different  spedes  of  con  in  va- 
rious districte  greaay  varying,  tt.  143,  Utt. 

Currency,  defectkm  in  K&kami,  iL  56;  very  vaiy- 
ing  in  different  districts,  dUBeult  to  know  befoi^- 
hand,  UL  196. 

Cyperus  esculentos,  iL  105, 427;  porridge  U,  1& 

Dibuwa  viUage,  U.  480. 

Dughel  vUlage,  residence  of' Otbmiin  tke  BdbnMr, 

Ddkkwa,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  4BQL 

DaUa  town,  iU.  687. 

DaUa  province,  UL  2ia 

Dumarak,  ancient  capital  of  Sd,  iL  008. 

DdmbedivUlage,UL77. 

Dameigliii,  oonuflelds,  L  418 ;  animals  and  veoela- 

Uon  of,  416;  list  of  vOlagee,  421;  origin  oTtibs 

name,  420. 
Dan-F&wa,  town  and  inhabftante,  UL  56a 
Dankama,  sita  of,  L  450. 
Dan-Shiiura  diatriet,  towns  and  TiDages  in*  & 

666,»iote. 
Dan-Sh&ura,  waUed  town,  UL  66Bi 
Darghd  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  6S4,  76a 
DarmagwA  village,  L  660. 
DamSro  town,  L  6ia 
Daura,  eldest  state  of  Ittosa,  L  47%;  proriaw  o^ 

611;  character  of  govemor,  UL  7a 
Dates  of  A'sben,  L  258;  Kand,  S24;  oT  Tswit, 

speckM  oi;  UL  846,  noU;  of  Bamba,  44a 
Date  palms  in  A'sben,  L  2(^  868;    in  l^aiwa, 

439;  in  Kand,624;  in  A'dam&wa,  U.  198;  la 

LogtSn,  488,  450;   in  Kinem,  800.  M>7;   in  Ba- 

girmi,  683;  in  Tbnb6kta,  UL  828;  la  Bonbeu 

448;  lnO«^gd,478;  kwded  with  fruit,  6B6;  nalB. 

bushes,  623,  68a 
D4way  village,  UL  09a 
Dawergh&  deacribed,  U.  84a 
Day,  IslandB  of;  In  the  Niger,  QL  808. 
Debe,  aite  of,  iU.  647. 
Ddbu  lake,  ita  ehaUow  charaeler,  liL  <8T;  nj4  er 

manatus  found  in,  60a 
D6ffowa  town,  L  56a 
Dekir  weU,  UL  62& 
DeUb  palms,  L  449,  U.  186;  the  ftnlt  and  He  aM, 

188;    wide  range  oT  thla  palm,  888,  887,  4lOi, 

442,  4S0,  488,  625,  660,  ULSO;  ffI8,  581,  j>». 

st'm. 
D6mmo  village  and  ■cenery,IL8T9;  pagan  pfieMi 

and  chiefs,  88L 
D^msa,  coontry  of  this  tribe,  iL  801 
Dendl,  capital  of,  UL  14L 
Dendlna,  towns  and  vUlagea  of;  UL  689. 
Denfcs  waUed  town,  aJU  ita  Inhabitantai  flL  WL 
DengavUlage,UL18a 
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Denham,  Ikfajor,  his  advetttures  in  )f&ndar&,  iL 

320;  hlfl  want  of  accuracy,  ilL  125. 
Derits  a  dweUing-pIace  of  the  ''*■  White  Arabs,**  liL 

T08. 
Desert,  Journey  aemfw,  L 171, 9Bq, ;  highest  moant- 

aln  pass  in,  ilL  605;    torrent,  effects  of,  661; 

heart  of  the,  L  222,  liL  609;  extent  of  rain  into 

the  desert,  614. 
Desert  near  limbAkta,  residence  in,  ilL  815. 
D6shi  hamlet  and  inhabitants,  iil.  219. 
DerU's  dance  at  T6gelel,  L  424 
Diggera  and  vicinity,  iL  841. 
Diggera,  a  tribe  of  Tawirek,  formerly  of  wide  ex- 
tent, now  reduced,  L  472,  iL  604,  iii.  19,  51. 
D'lkowa,  large  town  and  vicinity,  IL  824. 
Dimisug&  village,  hospiuble  treatment  at,  liL  689. 
Dimla  town,  ilL  64a 
Dire  town,  IIL  689. 
Dirma  province,  ilL  290. 
DirU  town,  ilL  614;  historical  notice  of,  iL  696. 
Dod6,  worship  of,  L  424. 
Dodowa  cakes,  L  414, 488;  an  Impcniant  article  of 

trade  with  S<'>koto,  HL  9a 
D6go,  southernmost  village  of  Baglnni,  described, 

D6go  viiiiage,  near  Say,  iiL  683. 

Dogo-n-d^Jl  town,  ilL  666. 

Domestic  slavery  in  Negrdand,  L  687. 

DonAri  town,  iiL  42. 

D6re,chieftownofUbt&ko,iiL200;  market,201-204 

Dor6wa  (Parkia),  chief  tree  in  the  provinces  of 
Kntsena  and  Z&riya,  IiL  89,  peustm, 

Di^nia  town  and  inhabitants,  iiL  629. 

Diichi  district  described,  L  584. 

D6chi  town  described,  iU.  99,  669. 

D6m  palm,  exclusive  region  near  Znrrikulo,  L 
668;  wide  range  of  over  N^roland;  in  Air, 
262,  308;  near  Y<S,  IL  250;  in  Log<$n,  442;  Ga> 
s^wa,  L  439,  ilL  80;  in  F6gha,  163;  in  M:'mri, 
647;  on  the  Niger,  406,  518,  521,  626,  528,  620; 
use  of  the  fhiits  of  in  Say,  525;  In  Tamkala, 
588;  the  kernel,  IL  51,  258. 

Duncan,  his  route  from  Baffo  to  Adafudia  fVill  of 
errors,  IIL  644. 

Dnnki-tree  leaves  used  as  vegetable,  ilL  632. 

Diina  village  described,  L  566. 

Dyeing,  the  art  oY,  imparts  to  several  regions  of 
Negroland  a  certain  tincture  of  civilization,  L 
444;  superiority  of  in  Kan6,  512;  In  UJd,  IL  95; 
in  Bagirml,  488;  in  Ziinfiara,  UL  98,  570. 

Dwentsa  town,  iiL  687. 

D^rregu,  the  freed  lluusa  boy,  ilL  23,  poishn. 

Ebn  Batata's  Travels.  L  366;  roentioDB  Ediis  as 

King  of  B6mu,  IL  22. 
B'deri  and  its  caverns,  L  ISa 
£dible'wtld  fruits,  iL  104,  109;  edible  poas,  aee 

Poa;  edible  productions,  142. 
Edris  Alawdma,  greatest  king  of  B6mu,  a  608; 

expeditions  of  from  Bdmu  to  K&nem,  617. 
B'fadaye.  lawless  tribe,  L  287;  their  strength,  888. 
£e6,  fertile  vaUey,  describe^,  iL  618. 
E*gBri,  valley  of,  L  219. 

EghelUl  mount  and  village,  L  806;  vaDey,  804. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  probable  Intercourse  of  the 

Songhay  with,  ilL  298,  464. 
EI  A'biiir,  district  near  the  SenegaLwells  of,  Iilj<706. 
El  A'hmar  well,  UL  628. 
El  Arb'ain  described.  L  30. 
El  Bekri's  account  of  Negroland.  ill,  609 ;  mention 

of  various  words  still  in  use,  shigge,  308,  fu 
El  Edrisi's  account  of  Negroland  noticed,  ilL  660. 
El  Gnda  and  adjoining  districts  described,  and 

Moorish  triboj  in,  IIL  717. 
El  Giblah  and  Shcmm&mah  descrilied,  and  Moorish 

tribes  in,  IIL  715. 
El  mha  district  and  tribe^  IIL  717. 
El  Hank  district  described,  ill.  7ia 
El  Hasi,  the  well  at  the  foot  of  the  HammAda,  L 

180. 
El  H4dh  diatrict  described,  and  Mooriah  tribes  In, 

iiL  712.  I 


El  Jem,  Roman  remains  at,  L  81. 

El  J6f  district  described,  ill  7ia 

Elkeb,  singular  monuments  on  the  plain  of,  L  71, 

El  Khwin  described,  L  29. 

El  Medaina,  a  ruined  Roman  station,  L  36. 

£1  Wal&ti,  his  character  and  appearance,  ilL  198; 
his  knavery,  240,  el  pasmm;  final  separation 
fh>m,  856. 

El  War,  or  T^mmi,  well,  ilL  628, 

Elephants,  frequent  in  A'damiwa,  iL  193 ;   herd   i^^ 
of,  going  to  water,  262 ;  predominant  in  M6sgu,    ^^ 
345,  346,  350;  in  Gurma,  iiL  198. 

E'm-n-k6ris  headland,  camping-ground  at,  IiL  487. 

Encampment,  Arab,  private  life  in,  IiL  828;  of  Ta- 
wiirek  represented,  423. 

((English  house"  at  Kiikawa,  iL  45. 

English  hill  near  Tin-tellust,  L  27& 

Erfttaf&ni  (GhaUf&n,  compare  Ebn  Khald6n, 
trans,  by  De  Slane,  L  88),  camp  of  .the,  iiL  519. 

E'raxar  vaUey,  L  268. 

E'iig8h6sh,  district  described,  UL  7ia 

Em^sse  camping-ground  described,  IiL  420. 

Euphorbia,  poisonous,  I.  411,  UL  4§5. 

"iiropean  goods  brought  to  Kan6,  L  617;  to  Tim- 
buktu, UL  836. 

Europeans,  in  what  Uttle  esteem  hdd  by  some  peo- 
ple, UL  402. 

BxQgyra  Overw^  found  near  Wadi  Tkg^e,  L  116. 

Fdki  el  Bahr,  most  learned  man  in  W&d&I,  IL  662. 

F6ki  86mbo,  a  very  learned  PuUo  at  M^iae&A,  U. 
506. 

FAlal6,  village  and  costume,  iiL  64& 

FaU  tribe  in  FAmbinii,  IL  1^6. 

Filnyakangwa  town,  iiL  584. 

Farara  described,  L  422. 

F4ro  river,  IL  171,  200. 

Fat4wel,  great  ivory  market,  IL  846. 

Female  clilefii  and  so^'ereigns  in  B6mn,  iL  608;  of 
the  Wel4d  RAshid,  655. 

Female  infidelity  rare  among  the  nobler  tribea  of 
the  Taw&rek,  UL  425;  female  head-dress  in  Ba- 
girml, iL  470;  in  K»n6,  L  407. 

Female  apparel  in  general  in  Negroland,  L  440;  in 
M6sgu,  IL  406;  In  Songhay,  IU.  481. 

Fdnorang  valley,  L  289. 

Ferung-mangha,  explanation  of  the  title,  UL  292, 
note. 

Ferry-boats  made  of  calabai>hes,  L  581,  UL  84. 

Festival  of  the  'Aid  el  Kebir  In  A'gades,  L  836; 
of  the  Fotr  at  K^kawn,  IL  287;  In  Kan6,  ib.; 
in  M:  PeA4,  632;  in  Timbuktu,  UL  852;  in  Y4. 
gha,197. 

Ficus,  very  large  spedmenis  L  314,  IiL  427. 

Fillyo  viUage  and  its  inhabitants,  IU.  214 

Fire-arms,  their  influence  In  fuithering  the  slave 
trade,  IL  327 ;  numerous  in  B6mn  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  503. 

Firki-gronnd,  a  pecnliar  kind  of  soU,  L  687,  U.  88, 
pasmm. 

Fish  very  plentiftil  in  M6sgu,  U.  406.  411;  differ- 
ent spiecles  found  in  Niger,  IIL  754:  dried  fish, 
«it  Important  article  of  commerce  in  B6mtt,  IL 
247;  value  of.  as  a  medium  of  oommeroe  at 
A'shenAmma.  IiL  6ia 

FIttri,  the  ^(  lake**  of  the  K6ka.  more  considerable 
places  around,  IL  675;  the  districts  mentioned, 
621^633. 

Fleas  in  K&kawa,  IL  48;  In  Tiimkala,  iU.  580. 

F6det  valley,  mountain  scenery,  L  268. 

Fdgha  vaUey,  UL  162;  mode  of  preparing  salt, 
164;  character  of  the  people,  165;  separation 
between  thailAuaa  and  Songhay  races,  166. 

French,  excitement  caused  at  Timbuktu  by  their 
movements  In  the  north,  UL  415-^1. 

Fng&b6  K6bber,  vUlage  of  the,  U.  28a 

F6lbe  of  MtodarA,  U.  85S ;  degenerate  Fiilbe,  118; 
their  InteUigence  and  veracitv,  188;  firrt  ap- 
pearance in  B6mu,  602,  605;  immigration  into 
Baglrma,  549;  facilitated  bv  the  Sh6wa.60S; 
hiatory  o^  and  growth  of  their  power  In  86koto, 
UL  112;   tribes  of,  118,  ^;  their  important 
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mission,  331;  along  Upper  Nleer,  679;  their 
policy  in  Timb6ktu,  304;  tribes  In  S6Icoto,  636; 
Fulbe  inlutbiting  suburbs  of  larger  towns,  ii. 
822,  iiL  555;  their  way  of  preparing  butter,  L 
580. 

F61be  huts  figured,  iii.  223. 

F61be  of  A'damAwa,  their  famous  expedition  to  the 
far  South,  iL  204. 

Fumbin&,  extent  of,  ii.  191;  described,  192;  vari- 
ous tribes,  196-19a 

Fimeral  Dance,  at  I'sge,  iL  216. 

Fur&  village,  iiL  649. 

Fura,  favorite  drink,  mode  of  drinking,  L  331 

Futa  countiy,  chief  divisions  of,  iiL  710. 

G4batL  sacred  site  of,  UL  60. 

Oabberi  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  687. 

G4-bero,  description  of  the  tribe,  iiL  484;  their 
/  hospitaUty,  485;  divisions  of  the  tribe,  486, 
note. 

Gi-hiU  tribe,  UL  497. 

Gab6re  hamlet,  UL  580. 

Oagliuffl,  Mr.,  Dritish  Agent  at  Munnk,  L  151. 
167,  541. 

Gakoira  town,  site  of,  UL  265. 

Galula  village  and  water-course,  ilL  709. 

G^merghu  district,  IL  92;  tribe  nearty  related  to 
the  MAndari,  98. 

Gando  empire,  climate  and  extent  of  Uie,  UL  147 ; 
rulen  o^  636. 

Gando  town  described.  Hi.  143, 666;  average  rain- 
fall in,  664. 

Gaogo,  kingdom  of  the,  iL  644;  reason  of  Its  poW' 
er,  567. 

G&rbo  village,  iU.  168,  544. 

Gdnji  vUlage,  L  643. 

QireAT&^  iron  used  in  Bagirmi  pbtained  from,  iL 

G4r>SarA  described,  U.  689. 

Garu,  an  island  town  in  the  Niger,  UL  522. 

Gasi-Ghuma,  great  market-place  of  FennAgha,  UL 
694 

G4tara  vfllage,  UL  642. 

Gaumache  hamlet,  UL  160. 

Gauri  town,  notice  of,  iL  693. 

Giwasu  viUage,  interview  with  the  milUn  of  86- 
koto,  UL  104. 

Gaa^wa,  independent  pagan  town,  L  446;  places 
lying  round  it,  447;  fortificationa  and  markets, 
448;  chief  men,  UL  81. 

Gebi  vaUey  described,  L  947. 

GeUu  town,  UL  700. 

Gerki,  town  and  Its  inhabitants,  L  635,  UL  681. 

Gesgi  valley  of  KAnem,  IL  297. 

Geehiya  town  and  its  Inhabitants,  UL  40. 

Gesma  town  and  Its  inhabitants,  UL  41. 

Geziwa,  town  of  province  of  Kand,  and  ita  inhab- 
itants, L  62a 

GhadAmes,  inliabitantB  of,  great  merchants,  set- 
tled in  Edtsena,  L  462;  Kan6,  600,  60S;  Tim- 
buktu, UL  326,  676,  866. 

Ghaladima  'OmAr,  interview  with,  L  664. 

GhAmani,  brick  ruins  of,  L  577 ;  favorite  residence 
of  the  former  kings  of  B<Smu,  IL  684. 

GlUma,  or  Ghanata,  kingdom,  hbtorical  notices  of; 
UL  657,  660. 

Ghariyo  el  gharUya,  Roman  gateway  at,  L  190: 
and  Arab  tower,  122. 

Ghariya  e^  sherkiya.  L  126. 

Ghasr-^ggomo,  former  capital  of  B6mu  (see  Biml), 
ruins  of  described,  UL  29. 

Ghit,  arrival  at,  L  198;  description  of;  204. 

Gh6i|^  Songhay  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhabi- 
tants, iU.  438w 

Ghuriin  and  its  vUlages,  L  60-64;  hatred  against 
the  Turks,  68;  subterranean  dweUlngs,  tft. 

Gida-n-AUa  vUlage,  UL  580. 
^      Giraffe,  home  of  the,  L  403;  rare  in  the  populous 
^^         districts,  in  M&sgu,  U.  91,  340;  firequent  on  the 
Niger,  UL  468,  44a 

GihnirAm,  weUs  of,  L  427. 

Gdber,  princes  of,  UL  684;  «onnectioii  of  the  no- 


blest famUy  with  the  Copts,  L  2n;  ibe  G^fa*. 

r&wa,  once  maitters  of  A'sben,  Hk 

G^6,  G&gho,  or  G'ao,  capital  of  the  Sooghay  «■»- 
pire,  noticed,  UL  658,  659,  660;  cooquervd  by 
the  AwelimmId,  682;  town  and  intaabitaBfei  da- 
scribed,  479 ;  survey  of  the  Niger,  483. 

Gold,  the  chief  commercial  sUpie  of  ToabAkta,  S. 
d!Xi;  import  of  gold  into  Kjino,L0S2;  gold  (i«Je 
in  former  ttanes  in  Kukia,  IU.  645,  660;  gM 
found  in  Bdnuwd,  iL  109 :  riven  containiiKKald, 
UL  646. 

G<Sna,  locaUty  on  the  Niger,  UL  4M. 

Gonda-trees  (£W«a  Patpaua)  L  432,  482,  M«,  Ii. 
152, 830,  iU.  5r«;  fruit  ol;  L  463,  UL  IM,  pamim  ; 
wUd  Gonda  bush,  L  486,  a  97,  iU.  6&3;  it*  &^ 
lidous  fhiit,  L  119. 

Gongungo  viUage,  UL  19a 

Gopja  (country  of  the  kola-nnt),  natOt  to.  UL  MC; 
trade  to,  364. 

G6reba  fhiit  (see  Diaa  palm),  L  48SL 

G<Srebi  torrent,  UL  186. 

Gorgom  town,  UL  79. 

Gdsuwa  down,  L  543. 

G6te  district,  UL  626. 

Government:  a  feudal  form  spread  fnsa  Mefir 
over  great  part  of  Negrolaad,  UL  662 ;  In  Bonra, 
eclectic,  with  a  vefy  strong  aristocratic  elcinait, 
U.  27;  in  F6lbe  statw  more  repabliean,  9:  ut 
BagirmL  562;  of  W4dAL  653;  In  Songhay,  man 
de^potical,  UL  288. 

Goaenikko  vUUge  and  ita  Inhabitants,  i,  432. 

Grain,  different  prices  of;  IL  66,  UL  fi6L 

Granaries,  tower-like,  UL  229;  granaries  or  cwb- 
Btacks  as  usual  In  Negndand,  L  416,  426;  in  the 
Manga  country,  UL  86. 

Gronnd-nnts,  an  essentlsl  article  of  native  food, 
and  Important  article  of  export  trade,  iL  142; 
479 ;  In  Bagirmi,  in  general  cultivated  to  a  endl 
extent,  193,  658,  pasnim;  cultivated  between 
the  com,  143. 

Guinea-worm  diseape,  L  231 ;  produced  by  drink- 
ing sUgnant  water,  U.  224;  not  met  with  In 
women,  ib. 

G&Ibi,  general  meaning,  IL  461 

G&lbi-n-L6koto  swamps,  UL  549,  , 

G61umb6,  waUed  town,  UL  161,  66L 

Gumda  village,  UL  79. 

GummeL,  town,  its  commercial  fanportaiioe  and  ita 
inhabitants,  L  636;  ita  state  of  decay,  UL  681 

Giimrek,  lake,  L  412. 

G^ndam  town  described,  UL  687. 

Gundnmi  wUdemess,  paasage  thnngh,  UL  108L 

Guram  town,  UL  690. 

Gur4ra  river.  Lander's  Biri,  L  612. 

G&re,  capital  of  M&niy6,  described,  IIL  8S-57 ;  vUt 
to  the  governor,  53;  his  character,  54. 

GuiguL,  a  small  shaUow  drain  of  SeaegaL,  iiL  TO*. 

GM  and  inhabitants,  UL  69a 

Gurma.  hUly  country  of;  UL  179 ;  coloniaed  by  the 
Songhay,  184;  province  and  inhabitanta  oi;643; 
th^elr  connection  with  the  TMnboi,  A. 

G6ro-nuts,  a  eommerda]  staple  of  TlmbUta,  BL 
362;  their  Import  into  Kand,  L  514;  onndiiiona 
of  the  trade  In,  tb. 

Guflhi  territory,  vUlages  In,  UL  64. 

Gwanin  ti  Kohol,  section  of  the  BRralilsb,nottee 
ofthe,iU.886. 

Gwisem,  Boman  sepulchre  near,  L  96. 

Haddida,  pecoUar  tribe  in  Kinem,  aoooimt  ct^  3. 

HA)  Beehir,  biographical  notice  oC,  U.  40:  end  of 

his  career,  606;  poUcy  wlUi  regaid  to  tlie 

tribe* ,  398,  419. 
HA)  Mohammed  A'ski4,  UL  286.    See  A' 
Hamda-AUdhi,  capital  of  empire  of 

321,  689,  poMJm. 
H&miyen,  warm  springs  of,  described,  iL  66a 
Hamma,  son-in-law  to  Annur,  L298,  342;  par 

with,  402. 
Hamm&da,  description  of  the,  L  ISI-IJO;  ns 

ing  of  the  term,  132. 


IMsina,  ffi. 
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H4ndAr&  village,  iii.  71. 

Hausa,  historical  notices  of,  i.  470;  intelligence 
of  race  and  general  character,  585;  character 
and  importance  of  language,  pofuim ;  ita  rela- 
tion to  the  Berber,  471,  n, ;  noMeman  and  reti- 
nue, iU.  543. 

HatiU,  diief  of  the  A'skir,  arrfral  of,  L  162;  Ma 
dealingH,  171;  sketch  of,  on  his  camel,  173. 

Hall&f,  Kdnemma  chief,  iL  890,  seg. 

Haw-n-Adak.  an  encampment,  iii.  241. 

Uay,  method  of  storing,  in  the  M&sgu  country,  iL 
856w 

Ueaddresfl  of  females  In  Bagirml,  ii.  470;  In  Kii- 
no,  i.  497;  in  K&kawa,  U.  60;  in  Belarigo,  53; 
curious  ornaments  o^  in  Libtiiko,  liL  201 

Hdnderi  Siggesi,  vaUey  of  K&nem,  iL  300. 

Uendi-kiri,  camping-ground  near,  on  the  Niger, 
iii.  486. 

Hereditaments  with  some  African  tribes  descend 


pasnim ;  their  dread  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
their  deceased  father,  416 ;  encampments  of  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  Niger,  422 ;  the  great  south- 
westeriy  group  of,  719 ;  the  I'mdshagh  represent- 
ed on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  724. 

Indigo,  first  appearance  of  plant,  i.  394;  way  of 
raising,  in  Bagirml,  iL  404 ;  hi  W&dui,  661 ;  cul- 
tivated to  great  extent,  ilL  141,  paasim. 

Inscriptions,  Roman,  in  GhAriya,  L  123;  ISerber, 
146,  233,  pasghn ;  Rock,  iL  139. 

I'regenuten,  subdivisioiis  of^  iiL  723;  peaceable 

Iron,  best  iron  in  B6bai^idda,  iL  102, 195;  good 
quality  in  MundarL  216,  but  indifferent  in  Kan6, 
L  622;  in  Bagirmi,  682;  in  WAd&wL  661. 

Iron-stone  abundant  near  M&nghon6,  U.  226. 

Irrigation  by  lAmbona  or  khattatir,  L  263, 480:  IL 
258;  in  KAnem,  292',  ill.  442. 

I'sa,  Songhay  name  of  the  Niger,  iiL  268. 


from  the  possessor  to  his  sister's  son,  L  280;  I'sa-bdre,  the  principal  branch  of  the  I'sa,  towns 


probable  foundation  of  the  custom,  281. 

Hibiscus  esculentiiB,  iL  246,  514;  in  general  use 
in  Bagirmi,  669. 

Hillet  e<  Sheikh  Sidl  el  Mukht&r,  a  celebrated 
place  of  worship,  L  607,  UL  309. 

Hogur,  or  Hagara,  account  of  the,  L  60& 

Holctu  cemuus,  cultivated  to  great  extent  in  B6r- 
nn,  L  588,  iL  88;  different  varieties  of,  fimnd  in 
different  districts,  192;  sorghum,  the  general 
grain  in  Bdmu,  220;  h.  saccharatus.  In  south- 
em  provinces  of  Bdmu,  in  M&sgu,  IL  889;  the 
red  species  in  Miosgu,  351. 

Hombori  mountain  range  figured,  iii.  226;  de- 
scribed, 228. 

H6nibori  town,  route  to,  iiL  220,  note. 

Hoi-ses,  indifferent,  in  A'gades,  L  316;  fine  in  Da- 


and  villages  along  the  bank  of  the,  from  Dire  to 
Sansdndli  iiL  689;  towns  and  villages  on  the 
southeastern  branch  between  H6bti  and  Jenin, 
691. 

I'sayd  village,  tower-like  granaries,  iiL  228;  in- 
habitants, 229 ;  deserted  at  a  Uter  period,  369. 

rsge  district  of  Marghi,  il.  Ill;  vUlage  and  Its  in- 
habitants, 141;  hut  and  costume,  215;  funeral 
dance,  216. 

Ishunism,  struggle  between,  and  paganism,  L  460; 
when  introduced  into  Central  Negroland,  474; 
into  KAnem,  iL  28,  582;  into  Log^n,  455;  bito 
Bagirmi,  660;  into  WMAi,  643;  into  Songhay, 
283,660. 

Itisan,  historical  notices  of;  L  288;  subdivisions  of; 
290. 


meiigMi,  418;  Bomn  hones,  their  excellence,  iL 

58,242;   exposed   to  all  changes  of  weather,  Jacob.  Jew  servant  to  Denham  and  Glapperton,  LSI. 

156;  barbarous  M&sgu  mode  of  securing  seat  on,'Jafarabe,  group  of  Islands  in  Upper  Niger,  import- 

374;  fine  race  of,  in  UbtAko,  ia  205;  of  ThwA-l    ant  for  commercial  intercourse,  iii.  327,  691. 

rek,  on  Niger,  240, 241 ;  numerous  in  Saraydmo,  Jawt'inu  Fark*a  Jarra,  former  capital  of  Melle,  iiL 

255,  258;  indifferent  In  Timb&ktu,  386;  of  the     69a 

Songhay,  473;  value  of,  in  the  desert,  621.         jjebel  Manter6s,  ascent  of,  L  69. 
House,  in  Kan6,  plan  of,  L  509;  in  K6kawa,  plan  Jebel  Msid,  ascent  of,  L  70. 

of,  il.  46;  in  Timbuktu,  plan  of,  iiL  807;  houses' Joga,  important  town  of  KebU,  commerco  of,  UL 

in  A'gade^  L  860,  352.  147,  56L 

H6Uuf,  LogtSn  town,  famed  for  sorcery,  (L  440.      jJehAya  valley,  or  well,  UL  621. 
Hnts,  general  character  of,  L  415;  huts  called  ban-  Jendr  viUage  and  iniiabitauts,  UL  707. 

go  or  bongo,  440,  U.  97, 119;  hut  in  Mubi,  211;|Jerma,  old,  described,  L  144;  Roman  sepulchre, 

various  species  of,  in  B6mu,  226;  of  Shnwa,  90;     146 ;  new,  146. 

of  Marghi,  105;  of  Musgu,  416;  see  Architect-!  Jibdli  vOlage  and  mountains,  ilL  707. 

nre;  in  YAgha,  ilL  195;  of  nomadic  F61be  fig-  Jidder,  ruined  hamlet,  fine  crops,  Ui.  537. 

ured,  223;  of  Fulbe  In  Bagirmi,  H.  808;  in  Song.  *•    "'  


hay,  Ui.  226,  228. 

Ibaw^iten,  notice  of  the  tribe,  UL  478. 

I'bo  tribe,  notice  o^  L  647. 

I'dinen,  motmt,  the  holy  and  dreaded  mountain  of 
the  A'zkfir,  L  186;  visited,  188;  led  astray  on 
return  from,  190. 

I'Keba  well,  iU.  620. 

IgOmaren,  encampment  at,  on  the  Niger.  iU.  466. 

licad^mmeirang  vaUey,  singular  formations  in,  L 
234. 

IkAnnu  and  G6ndam,  list  of  places  between,  UL  694 

Xkaskesan,  general  character  of  tribe,  L  282;  a 
freebooter,  418. 

ndri,  large  town  of  Y6rttba,  L  510. 

Imegg^leld  district,  iU.  240. 

ImghAd,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  202 ;  historical 
notices  of  the,  of  the  A'akAr,  202 ;  of  the  vaUeys 
round  A'gades,  314;  of  the  I'regenAten,  m.  720; 
of  the  Awelimmiden,  721. 

I'mmanang  district,  UL  642. 

ImmenAn  valley,  threatened  attack  In,  L  263. 

I'mdshagh,  or  TKw&rek,  sections  and  families  of 
the  A'kkAr,  L  198;  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
name,  202 ;  of  the  Kdl-owi,  282 ;  of  the  K^l-ger^s 
and  Itisan,  290 ;  their  encampments,  408;  the 
SakomAren,  605;  of  the  Hogir,  606;  their  cus- 
toms, how  changed  by  their  settlement  on  the 
Niger,  UL  410 ;  their  way  of  covering  the  month, 


Jimb&Ua  district  on  Niger,  towns  in,  Ui.  692. 

Jingeri  vUlage,  UL  690. 

Jinni,  or  Jenni,  founded,  IU.  660;  adopts  IslAm. 
660;  subject  to  MeUe,  661 ;  conquered  by  Sonnl 
'All,  666. 

Jinninan  valley,  magnetic  iron-stone  near,  L  245. 

Judicial  decision  among  the  Marghi  by  cock-fight- 
ing, iL  216. 

JAggnrA  territory,  UL  166. 

J^Ju  district,  hamlets  in,  iU.  661,  note. 

K&bara  town  and  Inhabitants,  UL  273-2n,  321; 
special  governor  In  former  times,  280 ;  passage 
wrongly  underatood,  IL  690, 

KAbowa  vUlage,  L  668. 

KAda-mArga  viUage,  IL  602. 

Kadamm^Uet  mount,  L  267,  26a 

Kad&na  river.  L  612,618. 

Kagza,  weU  of,  iU.  26. 

K&kali  ViUage,  IL  369. 

KAkar6  town,  Ui.  76a 

KAla,  westernmost  town  of  territory  of  Log6n,  IL 
439. 

KAla,  considerable  Bambara  town,  former  Import- 
ance, IiL  662,  697. 

KalAla  Tebu  village,  mode  of  preparing  salt  at,  UL 
6ia 

KAIemri  B6mn  vfllage,  in  its  sUte  of  welfare,  L 
668;  half  deserted,  iii.  66a 

KalikAgorl  vUlage,  iL  247. 
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Koliluwd  village,  near  Kiikaira,  first  arrival  at,  L 
600 ;  encampment  In,  on  setting  out  for  Tim- 
b&ktu.  ilL  2B. 

KAliUiwd  Grdmari  village,  school  at,  IL  882. 

Kalliyul  town,  on  the  valley  of  F6gha,  n9tloe  of 
bravery  x)finhabitantis  ill.  1<US  54&. 

K4lowa  village  described,  L  064. 

K4mbasa,  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  149;  speci- 
mens of  civil  strife,  ib. 

E&mman6  town  of  ZAnfara  and  inhabitanta,  609. 

K&nem,  the  original  portion  of  the  Borau  Empire, 
iL  21, 580;  power  of,  &S3 ;  when  given  up  to  the  I 
Bul&la,  537;  reconquered,  690;  most  important 
indigenous  tribes  of,  29 ;  general  character  of, 
266 ;  B<Smu  white  shirts  the  medium  of  com- 
merce in.  283;  accoimt  of  the  eastern  parts  oj^ 
607 ;  Imam  Ahmed^s  account  of,  617. 

K4nemb6,  their  superior  appearance  In  compari- 
son with  the  Kan&ri,  iti.  605;  setUed  on  shoi-es 

^  of  the  Tsiul,  U.  67 ;  cattle-breeders.  71 ;  their 

"  original  native  attire,  68;  manner  of  protecting 
their  heads  from  rain,  210;  huts  figured,  UL  603. 

Kan6  and  its  inhabitantts  i-  489 ;  ground  plan  of 
town.  496;  quarters  of,  107;  hlistory  of,  604, 611 ; 
not  Identical  with  Gh&na,  505;  population,  609 : 
commerce,  510;  revenues  and  administration  of 
the  province,  522;  chief  places  In  the  province, 
609 ;  second  residence  in,  ill.  573 ;  climate  unfa- 
vorable to  Edropeans,  374. 

Kan6  to  Alam&y,  route  byway  of Khad^a,  L  667, 
note, 

Eanta,  fights  the  King  of  B6mii,  ii.  690;  dynasty 
of.  In  Kebbi,  iiL  168;  vanqolshea  the  King  of 
Bonghav,  670. 

Kan&ri,  identical  with  Bomiiwi,  origin  of  name 
[changed  by  the  Mandingoes  into  the  fonn  K&- 
nin-ke] ;  characteristics  of,  L  686;  fine  speci- 
mens of  Kan&ri  females,  U.  206. 

Kany^nnl,  important  market-place  of  Wangar&wa, 
noticed,  UL  646. 

Kar&mmia-treee,  L  482. 

Kariwa,  former  capital  of  M4ndarfi,  IL  69& 

Ktrhh  vUlage,  L  87. 

Kardi,  waUod  town  of  Kebbi,  oom-magadne,  UL 
153. 

K&re  town  and  vicinity,  UL  70a 

Kargha,  or  Karka,  the  &£.  comer  of  the  TsAd,  L 
660,  U.  632,  646. 

K&igimawa  vfllage,  L  663. 

Kikri,  or  Konna,  importont  town  on  Upper  Niger, 
UL68a 

Kasambdra,  chief  place  of  B&ghena,  UL  701. 

Kas&nni  hamlet  and  vicinity,  UL  525. 

Kashlmma  town,  L  675. 

KAso  vUlage,  UL  79. 

Kaar  Khafiyi  'A4mer,  el  gharbi  and  e'  sherid,  re- 
markable specimens  of  ruins  of  Byzantine  and 
middle-age  architecture,  L  107. 

Kasr  Dawan.  remarkable  specimen  of  a  stronghold 
of  Arab  chieftain,  L  82. 

Kasr  DfSga,  Roman  sepulchre  of  immense  siae  in 
tlie  Tarhona,  L  79. 

Kasr  el  Jahaliyeh,  Mohammedan  l^;ends  concern- 
ing, L  4L 

Kasr  el  Jebel,  Turkish  fortress  of;  L  45;  excur^km 
from,  45^52. 

Kasr  Jef&ra  and  Its  vicinity,  L  89. 

Kasr  Ghuri&n,  Turkish  fortress  of,  L  60,  64. 

KAtsena,  town  of,  L  462;  more  healthy  than  Ka- 
n6,  478 ;  history  and  description  of,  470 ;  kings 
oi;  473;  surrounding  country,  480;  quarters  of 
the  town,  608 ;  chiefplaces  in  the  province,  609 ; 
return  to,  UL  82;  Interview  with  the  governor, 
84;  amount  of  tribute  paid  by,  101. 

KaUkirrI,  edible  bulbous  root,  U.  109. 

Kat&ni,  waUed  town  of  Ziinfara,  UL  108. 

Kanye-n-S61akh,  magnificent  tulip-tree  near,  L430. 

Kawa,  great  chief  of  Awelimmid  in  former  times, 
UL682. 

K&wa  vUlage,  U,7& 

Kdwo,  the  characteristio  weed  of  Negroland.  See 
Asdepias  gigantea. 


Kebbi,  province  oC^  UL  148;  form  of  nuae,  M, 

tioCe;  partition  ot^  between  Sokoto  and  Ciaa^a, 

637;  fertUe  but  swampy  valleyN  Sbl;  iofiMr 

Importance  oi;  548;  dynasty  of  Kanta,  US,  CO: 

number  of  waUed  towns  in,  15L 
Kechid(inly&  vfllage,  UL  42. 
KeghAmma,  former  dignity  in  Bdmn,  IL  591. 
Keghiimma,  in  Kinem,  IL  803. 
KeUra  antelope,  notice  of,  U.  6&. 
Kel,  meaning  of  the  word,  L  204,  278L 
Kcl  e*  S6k  tribe,  whence  named,  UL  406;  tbor 
I    peculiar  character,  468;  subdiviaiona  of,  722. 
Kelino  district,  rich  In  natron,  described,  UL  A 
Kcl-fisde,  their  former  nobUity,  L  8S7. 
Kel.gert.-s,  hlstorieal  notices  oC,  L  2S«;  aobdivi. 

fplons  of,  290. 
KeUn-Nokunder,  notice  of  the,  iU.  40«;  aeeood 

residence  with  them,  427. 
Kdl-owi,  biatorleal  notloeB  of,  L  2TS;  rale  of  ant. 

cession,  280;  their  df graded  ehander,  tSl; 

sections  of  the  tribe,  282 ;  hoatUity  againrt  the 

Kdl-gercs,  289,  816;  expedition  against  the  Wc- 

Ud  blimAn,  U.  274. 
Kenilniye,  tribe  of,  in  Kinem,  iL  81, 82,  CM. 
Kend^i  island,  wild  aceneiy  of  the  Niger  at«  iiL 

516. 
Kenga  Matiya  deacribed,  U.  881,  689. 
Khalaifa,  valley  and  vUlagev,  L  4S-6L 
Khal&lu,  sultan  of  Gando,  chaimctcr  at,  IB.  14S, 

668 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  147. 
Khat,  fertUe  vaU«y  in  tU  western  desert,  ia. 

706! 
Khat  e'  Dem,  a  temporary  Aimb  dwelling-pkce 

of  canMd.hair  tents,  iiL  70& 
Khat  el  Hoina,  celebrated  well  in  the  Kbat,  UL 

706u 
Kher-AUa,  the  slave  governor.  Interview  with,  L 

Khurmet  b<i  M^tdc,  a  defile,  L  106. 

Kibbo  valley,  the  northern  UmU  of  the  white  ant, 

UL605. 
Kikla,  district  of;  docribed,  L  66w 
Kings  of  Bdrnu,  singular  oeremonSea  at  the  Sec- 
tion of,  IL  27 ;  sensible  of  fine  scenery,  888. 
Kirog^i  hUls,  iU.  581. 
KiroUishi  town  on  Niger,  UL  689 ;  route  from,  to 

Woghodogh^,  646. 
Kobetat  tribe,  rely  for  their  supply  of  water  so 

water-melons,  iU.  696. 
Kdchi  vUh«e,  UL  661. 
Koirettfgo  town,  UL  268. 
Kdkla-tree,  L  449;  the  most  oommon  tne  to  the 

Musgu  country,  IL  870,  etpaenfm, 
Kdkorochd  Bagirmi  village,  IL  49T,  56T. 
K61a,  strong  waUed  town  of  Kebbi,  UL  16Bw 
Kola-nuts.    See  Gdro-nuts. 
Koli,  walled  town,  and  vicinity,  UL  701. 
K611e-k61Ie,  Bagirmi  village,  U.  498, 666. 
KomUugu  of  Bdmu,  described,  L  574,  UL  87. 
Kong,  town  of  WAngara,  notioei,  UL  G46l 
K6ra,  large  bland  in  Upper  Niger,  UL  864 
Kora,  other  smaUer  Island.  UL  410l 
Koramma,  general  mmning  of  "small  water. 

course,**  L  212. 
K6ria  vlUage,  UL  80a 
KoriAina  and  ito  inhaUtanta,  U.  6OT. 
Koma  or  kuma  tree,  wide  extent  over  Kegndand, 

U.  47;  its  fhiit  not  onpleasant,  481 ;  beantilbl 

specimens,  106. 
Korom  village  and  vidnl^.  IL  366u 
Kordme,  outer  hariior  of  limbaktu,  IiL  809. 
Kororofa,  its  former  powtf ,  L  504 ;  description  el^ 

Korti'ta  tribe,  on  the  Niger,  UL  686w 

Koat&ri  vUlage,  U.  tfS. 

K6tok6,  province  o^  historical  view  oi;  U.  43«: 

diflRBrent  dialects  of,  432. 
Koy/im  district  and  inhabitants  described,  fiL  S4; 

tribes  of  the,  87. 
Kr6nlk,  former  capital  of  the  Soy,  fi.  4S8L 
Kserit  Shigge,  town,  UL  701. 
K&bo,  Songhay  town,  desoribed,  UL  89& 
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Kiigha,  identioal  with  EtiUa,  the  old  capital  of 
Songhay,  account  of,  iiL  669. 

K6ka,  toirn  of  Kebbi,  UL  156. 

K6ka  mairua,  camping-gronnd,  L  681 ;  KtUca  mai 
furi,  ib. 

Kiikava,  present  capital  of  B6niu,  a  modem 
town,  not  identical  with  Gaoga,  L  6D1;  de- 
scribed, great  fair  at,  63 ;  intcnriewa  with  the 
Tlzier,  6JS,  696,  ii.  227 ;  return  to,  228 ;  rainy 
season  in,  ib.  ;  feetival,  237 ;  last  residence  in, 
ilL  692 :  ihilflllment  of  vow,  693. 

KtUca,  or  Kfiku,  tribe  of,  setUed  in  Fittri  and 
along  the  Bat-h^  iL  646,  631,  633,  Vib.pasmn. 

Edla-n-korki  described,  L  421. 

Kolf^la,  very  important  market-place  of  MosL 
iiL  6 17. 

KiiLkada  village,  iiL  90. 

Kiilman,  independent  Songhay  town,  and  its  in- 
habitants, iiL  768. 

Knmba  town  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  701. 

Kumkiimmia,  a  Euphorbia,  fW>m  which  poison 
for  arrows  is  obtained,  L  411. 

Kuna,  or  Kunna,  town  and  important  maricet- 
place  on  Upper  Niger,  UL  708;  and  M6bfci, 
towns  and  villages  between,  691. 

Kunta  tribe,  sections  of,  in  A'saw&d,  UL  686;  in 
Aderdr,  714. 

Knran,  chanting  of.  In  the  desert,  UL  817,  848 ; 
the  opening  prayer  of,  iL  186:  tho  divergent 
precepts  of,  made  a  point  of  serious  dispute  and 
quarrel  between  my  iriends  and  enemies,  UL 
764 ;  read  at  the  sepulohres  of  the  old  kings  of 
136mu,  iL  620;  said  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
rulers  of  Songhay  fh>m  Egypt,  UL  669. 

Kiiray6  town  and  vicinity,  UL  91. 

Klirl,  large  species  of  buU.  L  660. 

K^rrefi,  town  and  remarkable  fortifications,  UL 
92. 

Kur6lu  village  and  mount,  iL  14& 

KuB^da,  large  town  of  province  of  Ktftsena,  L 
483,  ilL  672. 

Ktish,  town  of  Btfghena,  and  Inhabitants,  UL 
701. 

Kwiina  tribe,  L  622,  iL  826. 

Kw&ra,  lower  part  of  Niger,  chiefly  nsed  by  Amer- 
ican slavers,  1.  616.     tiee  Miger. 

Lahiula  Marghi  vUlage  and  Ita  inhaUtanta,  U. 
131,  214. 

Laing,  M^jor,  dates  of  his  Jonme3rSi  murder  of, 
UL  683 ;  probable  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Tawirek  toward  him,  809,  note;  kindness  of 
the  SheUch  el  BakAfs  father  toward  him,  800 
(compare  L  607);  his  stay  in  the  **hUle,'*  L 
607 ;  none  of  his  papers  in  existence,  UL  310. 

LakeofBU>An,  L  36. 

Lamlso  town  and  market  of  BiSmn,  iU.  686. 

Larba,  or  Liiraba,  independent  Songliay  town,  UL 
189,  627.  768. 

Leather  of  K6tsena  celebrated,  Ul.  86. 

Leather  tents,  iU.  285. 

Leather  work  of  A'gades,  L  866 ;  of  Kano,  614 ; 
of  S6koto,  UL  134;  of  TimbAktu,  867. 

LeU6U  vUhkge  and  vicinity,  UL  531. 

Leo  African  us,  a  very  good  anthorihr  fSor  general 
relations,  but  not  to  be  trusted  in  single  in- 


stances, U.  24 ;  quoted  noMiw 
Leptis  and  its  ruins,  L  87. 
L^re  vUlage  and  vicinity,  UL  694. 
Letter  worn  as  a  charm,  UL  207 ;  impreasion  of 

letter  received  near  Timbuktu,  439. 
Lew&na  town,  UL  608. 
Libtako  province,  iiL  197  ;  ita  capital,  901 ;  polit- 

leal  state,  204;  places  in,  906,  note;  fine  breed 

of  horses,  105. 
Lion  of  A'ir,  L  377 ;  and  of  the  whole  border  re- 
gion of  the  desert,  ill.  619 ;  in  great  number 

along  the  Niger,  406,  418,  427,  619. 
Locusts  roasted,  a  favorite  dish,  L  448. 
Locusts  and  hawks,  swarms  of,  L  671;  great 

droves  of,  UL  497. 
Log6n,  province  of,  IL  439 ;  historical  aooount  of, 


454;  food,  manufactures,  and  language,  467, 

458 ;  towns  and  villages,  64L 
LogiSn,  river  and  town,  IL  383,  670. 
Log6n,  liimi,  town  and  its  hihabitants,  U.  443 ; 

palace  of  the  Ib61aghwan,  443 ;  palace  of  the 

sultan,  444 
Lombo-tendi,  a  village  and  weU  of  the  Rami,  UL 

697. 
Lord  Clarendon's  benevolence,  UL  630. 
Lord  Palmerston's  dispatch,  cony  of,  IL  624 ;  Us 

kind  reception  on  my  return,  i^  630. 
Lord  Russeirs  letter,  iU.  432. 
Ltuhiri  vUlage,  i.  669. 

M&bani  town  and  neighborhood,  IL  94. 

Macguire,  Corporal,  slain  at  Uedwdram,  UL  607. 

MAdani,  El,  his  sect,  1.  37,  63. 

Madr&sa.viUage,  of  Fessan,  UL  626. 

Maduw4ri  vUlagc,  near  the  Tsdd,  and  its  Inhabit- 
ants, IL  66;  death  of  Mr.  Ovcrwegat,  578. 

M&-faras,  southern  well  of,  arrival  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  iU.  621. 

MagA  district,  U.  91. 

M^gara  bush,  uses  of,  L  4Sa 

Magarii,  notice  of  the  tree  and  its  usee,  L  404. 

Mag6riy&  town,  near  B4Skoto,  site  of,  UL  126, 130. 

Magh-t^r  and  Tiris,  districts  of  the  westerlv 
desert,  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in,  iii. 
716. 

MAgira,  or  Queen  Mother,  her  influence  in  B6mu, 
IL  29;  in  Bagirml,  662;  in  W&d^,  668;  in  M6- 
niy6,  IU.  66. 

Magnetic  ironstone,  L  246. 

Maiduguri,  market-place  described,  IL  94. 

Mailirgl  vUlage  and  inhabitants,  UL  79. 

M^ikonomari^urd  town,  UL  37. 

M^e  district,  its  fertUity  and  beauty,  UL  90. 

M4ie  town,  UL  672. 

Mak&m,  holy  station,  MakAm  e*  SheUch  ben  'Abd 
el  Kerim,  L  810 ;  Mak4m,  on  road  from  Aseu  to 
TawAt,  603. 

MAket-n-ikeUn,  curious  custom  at,  L  24^ 

MaktachAchi  pool  with  river  horses,  UL  709. 

Malim  vUIages,  UL  584. 

MAmmari  vUlage,  UL  86. 

Manatus.     See  Ay(k. 

Mand6,  or  Mond6,  important  town  of  eastern  part 
ofK&nem,  U.600.61L 

Manga  province  and  its  inhabitants  described,  UL 
86 ;  Manga  female,  86 ;  places  in,  36,  note  ;  war- 
riors and  their  equipment,  640. 

Mansa  Mnsa,  greatest  king  of  MeUe,  notice  of^  UL 
66L 

Manure  used  by  M&sgu,  IL  882. 

Manso,  KasheUa  Manxo,  Ui.  37. 

MarArraba,  half  way  between  Ghat  and  A'ir,  L 
236:  between  Sdkoto  and  Wurn6,  iU.  643. 

Marde  well  and  vicinitv,  UL  707. 

Marghi  tribe,  notice  of  the,  IL  117;  superiority  of 
their  race,  117 ;  relation  to  count^,  list  of  placea, 
120,  note;  funeral  dance,  216. 

MAri  mount,  L  894. 

MariAmari  viUage,  lion  at,  iU.  590. 

Mariaw  ridge,  1.  22L 

Marikoire  and  i:>eb&la,  places  In  Bdghena,  towm 
and  villages  between,  iU.  700. 

Marikoire  and  Dinga,  towns  and  villages  between, 
UL  700.  -»  1 

Market  flneqnented  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  L  639 ;  of  A'gades,  374 ;  Tas.iwa,  437 ;  Ga- 
z  iwa,  448 ;  KAtsena,  463 ;  KantS,  403 ;  K6kawa, 
U.  63;  UJ6,  98;  SarAwu.  160;  Dikowa,  338; 
MAs-ena,  611;  at  A'b&.Gher,  616;  principal 
maricct-places  in  WadAi,  660 ;  in  Timbuktu,  UL 
826,  867;  D6re,  901-204;  In  M6di,  647;  along 
the  Upper  Niger,  694, 699 ;  in  the  country  of  the 
Wangar&wa,  646. 

Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  KanAri,  ii.  262,  no*e. 
I  shall  here  adduce  what  I  forgot  to  remark  with 
regard  to  TlmbAktn,  that  there  the  young  bus- 
band  and  his  wife  are  obUged  to  remain  three 
days  at  homo  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
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Sanctity  of  nuiriage  even  among  the  pagan 
tribes,  i.  435,  patttim. 

MArte  town  and  inhablUnts,  iL  339. 

M&i-en&,  capital  of  Bagtrmi,  its  commerce  and  in< 
habitanto,  ii.  503-M8;  ground-plan,  517;  pal- 
ace of  the  sultan,  61S ;  arrival  of  the  sultan, 
526;  his  triumphal  entry,  537. 

Mdshena,  Bomu  town,  i.  55d,  UL  5S5 ;  interview 
with  the  governor  of,  i.  546. 

MiiaakwH  (llolcns  oemuus),  cultivation  of,  in  B6r- 
nu,  L  583 :  got  in  in  December  and  January,  li. 
441. 

MAslna  country  on  the  Upper  Niger ;  description 
of  principal  districts,  ill.  691 ;  lbs  ruler,  812, 
322,  note;  his  hostility  toward  me,  9^4^ passim. 

M&uri  district,  places  in,  UL  642. 

M'aw6  town  of  Kdnem,  account  of,  IL  606;  val- 
leys in  th«  neighborhood,  607 ;  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity, 619. 

Mhut6di  village,  and  its  picturesque  character  de- 
scribed. IL  137. 

Mehedi.  the  expectation  of  his  speedy  appeanmoe, 
iiL248. 

M^heres,  town  of,  described,  L  39. 

MSheri,  swift  camel,  L  paairim. 

M616  ferry,  on  the  Sh^i,  IL  468 ;  detained  for  the 
first  time,  472 ;  second  time,  479. 

Hello  kingdom,  UL  661,  66i ;  begbis  to  decUne, 
664;  important  in  power  and  the  gold  trade, 
664;  forms  of  government,  662;  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 702. 

31dndefl  mount,  probably  trachytic,  IL  115. 

Merubetin  identical  with  Anislimen  tribes,  given 
to  a  holy  life  and  study ;  the  Mer.ibetin  of  i  In- 
tagh6de  attack  and  pillage  the  expedition,  L 
260 ;  suffer  from  a  foray  of  the  Awelimmid,  265 ; 
are  punished  by  the  Sultau  of  A'gades,  349; 
their  warlike  and  revolutionary  character,  384. 

Merke  fruit  said  to  preserve  horses  trom  worms, 
iU.  92. 

Mes/klUJ;  at  A'gades,  i.  355. 

Mesell&tit,  plain  of,  L  88 ;  fortress,  84. 

Mdsheru  well,  surrounded  by  human  bones,  UL 

Meteorological  Registers,  L  651,  U.  695.  UL  769. 

Mice,  abundance  of,  L  416. 

Mingo  vUlage,  UL  588 ;  visit  to  the  governor,  539. 

Minta  district,  UL  244. 

Mirriya  town  described,  lU.  72. 

MithkAl  a  weight  of  gold  of  different  value  of 
A'gades,  L  3(57,  875;  of  Timbuktu,  ilL  860; 
Sansanne  Mangho,  645. 

Micda,  it»  scenery  and  inhabitants,  L  100. 

Mobti  town,  ilL  691. 

Mohammed  ben  AHimed  Sheriff  his  Journey  to 
Lake  Nyassa,  U.  182. 

Mohammed  ben  'Abd  el  Kerim,  great  apostle  of 
Central  Ncgroland,  place^f  prayer  in  the  val- 
ley of  Tighist,  founded  by,  L  810 ;  his  influence 
In  Kiitsena,  473,  475 ;  his  death  and  connection 
with  the  history  of  Songhay,  iU.  671. 

Mohammed  B6ro  Joins  the  expedition,  i.  151 ;  ir- 
ritated against  us,  163 ;  stirs  up  the  camp,  285 : 
rendered  friendly,  252 ;  his  house  and  family  at 
A'gades,  822;  friendly  parting  fh)m,  843;  his 
patriarchal  character,  822. 

Mohammed  ben  KhottAr.  the  SheUih  El  Bakiy*s 
nephew,  UL  3S8,  444,  490,  496,  pautm. 

Mohammed  Gahtijo,  chief  of  ChampagtSre,  UL  182, 
815 ;  his  son,  320. 

Mohammed  Titiwi,  ominous  meeting  with  him, 
iL  77. 

Mohammed  e*  Sftksl  disputes  with  the  TawArek 
ohiefe,  L  164:  debt  toward  him  contracted  by 
the  mission,  598 ;  at  length  discharged,  IL  575; 
last  trouble  with  him,  UL  87 ;  final  meeting, 
583. 

Mohammed  Ixtbbo,  founder  of  PuUo  kingdom  of 
Mteina,  iU.  182,  68  >. 

Mohammed  Ijowel,  governor  of  A'damiwa,  inter- 
view with,  IL  183. 

Mohammed  Tmmba,  or  el  'Akerut,  and  bis  sUve 


caravan,  L  166 :  his  service  in  bringing  ne  a 
good  supply  of  money,  ilL  75. 

Moitu,  town  of  Bagirmi,  deikcribed,  flL  660. 

M6kori  vUlage  of  BaginQl,  U.  481,  4»L 

M6konS  district  and  lU  inhabiUnte,  U.  069. 

Molghoy  district,  U.  104;  viUage  and  ita  f 
itants,  105,  218. 

Mond6  vUIage.     See  Mand6w 

Moriki  town,  UL  M]i. 

Morocco,  emperor  ot  eends  an  army  to  lorade 
Songhay,  UL  678 ;  a  second  time,  and  with  aoe- 
cess,  675 ;  conquen  the  whole  of  Ncgroland  ft«a 
Biighena  to  Dcndina,  679 ;  merchants  ot,  their 
Jealousy  against  me  during  my  stay  la  Tln- 
buktn,  31M,  34:) ;  trade  of  Mocooeo  with  Tlm- 
bi'iktu,  866. 

Mosi  province  and  inhabitant,  nottees  o^  UL  MS; 
importance  of  the  eonntry  In  the  atruggle  ~ 


eot- 


tween  PagBntsm  and  Islamism,  643;  1 
ton  stripe,  202 ;  their  asses,  902. 

Mountain  group,  sketch  of  an  interesting,  L  945  ; 
langes,  view  of,  246 ;  onifivm  rhmmrtrr  at,  In 
North  Africa,  pasHim. 

Mount  Tekut,  ascent  of,  i.  00. 

Mowedina  town,  Ui.  69Sw 

Moyet  viUage,  UL  706. 

M6bi  town  and  vicinity,  U.  181,  811;  dewrl|i«lao 
ofahut,  21L 

M6glebu  viUage,  iL  209 ;  its  rich  rcgoCatifla  after 
the  rains. 

.M6Jer6n  lake,  a  part  of  Niger,  UL  ttS. 

M6lAy  H&med.    See  Morocco. 

Mdlky  el  Mehedi,  his  knowledge  of 
UL854. 

Mules  rare  in  Negroland,  L  590. 

Mundoro  village,  curious  thatch- wctk,  Bi.  1 

M6niy6,  mountainons  jnovlnoe  of,  UL  43; 
nues  derived  from,  53 ;  principal  towns  sjid  vil- 
lages, 56,  note;  singular  ceremony  at  the  elec- 
tion of  its  mien,  U.  97. 

M6niy6ma,  governor  of  M6niy6,  his  priaeriy 
character,  Ui.  55. 

Munke  vUUge,  IL  441. 

Muija,  walled  town  of  Bigbena,  and  its  inhab- 
itants, iU.  701. 

M6rzuk,  axrival  at,  L  148 ;  deecriptioo  oi,  198; 
its  character  approaching  that  of  a  town  of  Ne- 

Soland,  166 ;  return  to,  UL  626. 
gu  country,  expedition  to,  IL  344;  enter,  358: 
pillaged  vUlage,  854 ;  chief  places  in,  806,  nots  ; 
its  unfkrorable  sitnatioa,  369. 

M6sgn  tribe,  notices  of,  iL  866;  industry  in  ma- 
nuring their  fields,  882  ;  worship  their  anoea- 
ton,  867 ;  their  fetish,  357 ;  weapons,  S74 ;  wom- 
en, national  dress  of,  406 ;  dweUings,  380,  414, 
416. 

Musquitoes,  great  nuisance  in  KebbI,  UL  847. 

MAstafiOi  vUlAge,  iL  476. 

N*ama  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  897. 
Namant6gn  and  its  Inhabitants,  UL  198. 
Natron  caravans,  L  583. 
Natron  incrusutlons  in  Air,  L  812;  ehief  plaees 

where  natron  is  procurod  in  Negroland,  iUdem. 
Natron  lake,  iU.  45;  of  Keluno,64;  of  Badamftnl, 

72. 
Natron  trade  in  Kand,  iL  980 ;  in  Onmmel,  589. 
Neat-dnng,  salt  prepared  Arom,  iL  900. 
Neat-dung,  fresh  used  for  plastering  the  Inilde  of 

the  walls  and  exdnding  vermin,  iL  48L 
Needles,  value  of,  as  an  article  of  exchange,  U. 

349 ;  various  kinds  of  needles  wanted  in  dif. 

ferent  regions,  UL  916 ;  the  general  costom  of 

giving  needles  as  small  preaents  to  people  oa 

the  road,  patmtm. 
Negro,  few  reaUy  Negro  tribte  in  the  Interior  of 

the  continent,  iL  106. 
Ne^noland,  £1   Bekri*s  account  of,  UL  80);  £1 

lildrisi's  account  of,  noticed,  680 ;  Leo*s  aeeoimt 

of,  L  868;  U.  94,  and  pammn;  volkj  in,  8B6; 

sad  condition  of,  UL  663. 
Nests,  pendnlons,  U.  85L 
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Ng&la  town  described,  ii.  439. 

Ngftrrnwa  town,  iil.  4i 

Mg^gimi  Ttilage  aad  inhabitanta,  a  361,  iiL  606 ; 
route  from,  to  Berif  il.  867,  note. 

Ngh^keli,  north  limit  of  the  balanitea,  doBcription 
of  th«  valley,  L  2!i7.  ^ 

Ng6ma  fcoirn  and  vicinity,  ii.  61,  673. 

Ngurdtuwa  (general  name,  meaning  "  a  place  full 
of  river-horses'*),  grave  of  Mr.  hichardflon  at, 
i.  673 ;  towns  of  similar  name,  paamnu 

Niger,  first  vievr  of,  iiL  171 ;  its  various  names 
mean  '"river,"  173  (origin  of  name  Niger  from 
**  n-eghirrcu") ;  boats  on,  173;  net- work  of 
creeks,  349  ;  probable  explanation  of  its  anom- 
alous rising,  353 ;  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
ger, 091 ;  nutritions  grus  growing  in,  see  Byr- 
g] ;  information  of  districts  along  the  Niger 
om  Timbdktn  to  Sansiinding,  (>89;  places 
along,  between  Wiiraka  Island  and  Ans^ngho, 
439,  no^ 

NimAdi,  a  wUd  set  of  hnnten,  Ui.  708. 

NJlmie,  old  capital  of  lOnem,  U.  19,  600, 
633. 

Nomadic  herdsmen  in  B6mn,  L  680. 

N6kuma  district  on  island  RQde,  lii.  706. 

Nuz  purgans,  iii.  187.' 

NyAmina  town  and  market-place,  iii.  099. 

Nyengay  lake,  IiL  863. 

Oil  palm  in  A'damiwa,  IL  198 ;  isolated  specimen 

in  the  valley  of  F6gha,  iiL  646. 
Oitilli  island  (Identical  with  GhutU),  appearance 

of  the  Niger  at,  iiL  688. 
Q)6ft,  town  of  A'der^r,  and  inhabitants,  lU.  716. 
01al6wa,  town  of  £>amerghu,  described,  L  431. 
O'm  el  hamm&m,  village  of  Fesz&n,  described,  L 

167. 
Onions  introduced  together  with  wheat,  iL  67, 

613 ;  great  benefit  to  European  travelers,  7b. ; 

W^shek,  iiL  60 ;  very  excellent  in  Gando,  147 ; 

Introduced  into  Timbuktu,  274. 
Orthography  adopted,  explanation  of  the,  L  17. 
Orycteropus  ^thiopicus,  1. 4')7, 633. 
'Othm'm  Kt'igomin,  prince  of  iiagirml,  career  of^ 

iL  661-665. 
'Othman  dan  Fddiye  the  Reformer,  his  influence, 

iiL  116;  his  song,  686. 
Overweg,  Dr.,  his  qualifications,  L  12 ;  arrives  at 

Tunis,  23 ;  his  memoranda,  IL  838 ;  his  Journey 

to  Tasawa,  L  431 ;  arrival  at  Kiikawa,  iL  80 ; 

voyage  on  the  Ts6d,  833 ;  Journey  to  G^ebaand 

Fika,  674 ;  his  death  and  burial  on  the  borders 

of  Lake  Tsad,  678. 

Pagan  charm,  iL  487. 

Paganism,  struggle  of,  with  Islamlsm,  L  450,  iL 
838, 359 ;  M6si  champions  of  paganism,  ill.  643 ; 
remains  of  paganism  in  Mohamjnedan  commu- 
nities, il.  437, 603. 

Palm,  the  three  species  of  palms  common  to  Ne- 
groland  in  the  same  locality,  iiL  143. 

Park,  Mungo,  revenge  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  a 
probable  motive  to  the  attack  of  the  Taw^k 
upon  MiOor  Lalng,  iiL  800,  itote;  A'wab*s  ac- 
count of,  840 ;  fired  at  any  one  who  approach- 
ed in  a  threatening  attitude,  409 ;  bad  effects  of 
this,  470;  reminiscences  of,  447,  457,  481, 409; 
mistaken  with  regard  to  Sego,  816,  noU. 

Pennlaetum  distichum,  its  annoyance  and  nses,  L 
818, 406,  409,  iiL  62,  483,  et  jNUstm. 

Pepper  indispensable  in  hot  countries,  iiL  78. 

Pharaoh,  tradition  regarding  the  visit  of  a,  to  Bur- 
rum  on  the  Niger,  iiL  464. 
,  Pigeons,  multitudes  of  wild,  and  device  against,  L 
603 ;  pigeons  In  great  request  and  cheap  in  Tim- 
buktu, iiL  316. 

Pilgrim  traders,  IL  06, 464,  IiL  167,  paatiitu 

Pirtwa  village,  IL  87. 

Plow  drawn  by  slaves  in  the  valley  of  AAderas,  L 
811 ;  no  plow  used  in  Negroland,  311. 

Poa,  edible,  in  ll<Smu,  IL  847 ;    various  spodes, 


438 ;  in  great  use  in  Bagirmi  and  W^&i,  638, 
659. 

Poisoned  arrows,  remedy  against,  L  538. 

Polygamy,  singular  illustration  in  favor  of,  UL 
86;  polygamy  limited  by  F61be  of  M4sina  to 
bigamy,  183. 

Portuguese,  their  endeavors  to  open  up  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  ilL  669,  67  L 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  IiL  330. 

Priesthood,  no  distinct,  IL  381. 

Prodigal  Son,  story  of  the,  in  Tem&shlght,  UL  762. 

Produce  of  Africa,  IL  40L 

PtiUa    SeeVuihe. 

PuUo  Ibrahim,  the  pious  and  learned  pilgrim,  no- 
ticeof,iL86.  i-»---i 

Rabda  and  its  villagOB,  L  57-69. 
Rifi-n-Miuri,  large,  swampy  valley, iii.  160. 
Kains,  great  diversity  of,  in  different  localities,  iL 
339 ;  rare  in  the  morning,  L  373,  IL  310 ;  in  Air, 
L  894;  in  the  desert,  ilL  614;  little  in  Kbkawa, 
il.  329 ;  much  in  Gando,  UL  664;  for  the  regis- 
ter of  the  &II  of  rain,  see  Meteorological  Ta- 
hies. 
Rainy  season  In  E6kawa,  iL  889. 
Kalle,  pass  of,  described,  L  182. 
Ras  el  mk,  celebrated  creek  of  Nig«r,  ilL  605. 
Reade,  5fr.,  H..M.'s  vice-consul  in  Tripoli,  his  kind- 
ness, L  89,  UL  689. 
RMani  district  doscribed,  iU.  26. 
Red  worms,  march  of,  UL  238. 
Religious  structures,  L  71, 88. 
Ren,  town  of  Lcigdn,  described,  iL  434. 
Ribi&go  vUlage  and  district,  U.  176. 
Rice,  wild,  in  the  forests  south  of  B^mu,  iL  845 ; 
cultivated  in  part  of  A'dam&wa,  177 ;  in  Kebbi, 
IiL  134, 148,  pasifim ;  rice  tiggra  in  Bagirmi,  U. 
507  ;  not  cultivated  in  B6rnu,  easternmost  limit 
of  cultivation,  iU.  80 ;  in  Bagirmi,  U.  659 ;  intro- 
duced from  Egypt  to  Burrum  on  the  Niger,  UL 
465 ;  rice  only  to  be  got  in  the  husk,  466 ;  in  El 
H<Sdh,  708. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  his  aAival  In  Tripoli,  L  39 ;  his 
trouble  with  the  chiefs  of  Gh;  t,  807 ;  his  death, 
L  668.     (For  account  of  his  sickness  see  my  let- 
ter, published  in  the  Pre&oe  to  his  own  Jour- 
naL)    His  grave,  673 ;  his  property,  695. 
River-horses  very  common  in  almost  aU  stagnant 
or  running  waters  In  Negroland,  pa««^n;  their 
wrath  at  being  disturbed,  UL  488. 
Bivers,  their  names  in  Negroland  merely  signify 

water,  U.  461. 
Roman  remains  at  El  Jem,  L  31;  at  El  Medaina, 
86 ;  and  near  Um  e'  Zcrs^,  52 ;  in  Tarhona, 
77, 79 ;  Gwisem,  95 ;  ruins  in  WAdi  Talha,  111 ; 
in  W^i  Tag'Oe,  113 ;  sepulchres  near  the  well 
TabonVve,  120, 121 ;  gateway  at  Ghariya  el  ghar- 
biya,  121 ;  in  o'  Sherkiye,  135 ;  near  Jerma,  the 
southernmost  reUc  of  tne^  dominion,  146. 
Routes :  , 

A'damiwa :  fhnn  Chimba  to  B&ya,  L  648.  . 
Ch^mba  to  Tib'ti,  L  646,  646;  Tibiti  to  the 

11)0  country,  646. 
Chebowa  to  L&me,  L  638. 
(K^we  to  Kimak  Logone,  L  633 ;  to  Ldre,  636. 
Gid^r  to  F&tawol,  L  638. 
G6rln  to  Ray-Buba,  L  635:  Ray-B6ba  to  Rl- 

b^go,  635 ;  Ribago  to  8arawu,  686. 
Ham;irruwa  to  Yola,  L  636 ;  by  way  of  £<Sn- 

chiL  637. 
Ki6ncha  to  J<}ro-Ftogel  aad  Biya.  L  648 ;  Jdio- 

F&ngel  to  the  Jetem  country,  643. 
Meso,  by  Hina,  to  I'ssege,  L  638. 
Mori  to  Y61a,  L  638. 
Nga6ndere  to  the  Batf ,  L  650. 
OH)lo  to  Ddmmo,  L  637 ;  D6mmo  to  liga,  6S9L 
Ray  to  L^e  and  Uga,  L  6.S9 ;  to  Ur«,  687. 
Ray-Biiba  to  B4ya,  L  640;  to  Mb6fu,  64.1. 
Sariwu,  by  Gld^r,  to  F^itawel  and  Binder,  L 

681. 
Y61a,  by  G6rln,  to  B4ya,  L  641. 
A'gades  to  Asawid,  L  606;  to  Bilma,  601;  to 
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Uonta^—eontinded. 

Damergh6, 600 ;  to  Mar&di,  600;  to  S6koto, 

590 ;  to  Taw&t.,  603. 
Desert,  weatern  half ;  A'tar  to  T^  igja  or  BaeMd, 

UL  T05;  Tejigja  to  J&fena,  706. 
Atlef  to  Mabriik,  western  road,  iU.  684. 
Bakel,  bv  Aa&ba,  to  the  frontier  of  Tagfinct, 

iiLTOT. 
Bamda-AlUhi,  by  S'a,  to  K&bara,  ill.  691 ;  to 

E&ni^u^  692 ;  to  Kahaide.  by  Meshila,  70S ; 

Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Taganet,  706. 
rnzice  to  G6go,  UL  634. 
Kasamb^ra  to  B6-Jed<ir,  liL  698 ;  to  Jaw&ra, 

697 ;  to  K61a,  direct,  700 ;  to  Mes'ila,  6dQ; 

to  Ny&mina,  699 ;  l^  Muija  to  Ny^mina, 

699 :  to  Tishit,  703 ;  to  Waliita,  6:)7. 
Kaar  el  Barka  to  BA-t^limit,  IIL  706;  to  Ka- 
haide, 706 ;  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Ta- 

gkaei,  707. 
Meshila  to  Bakel,  ilL  710. 
Mnija  to  Mekoye,  UL  700. 
SansAndi  to  Kasamb^ia,  sigzag,  UL  701 ;  to 

TUnbtUKtn,  694. 
Tav&t,  by  Mabrdk,  to  Timb&ktu,  iU.  683. 
Timbuktu,  by  Gdndam  and  Y6wam,  to  Uam- 

da-AUilhi,  iU.  687 ;  by  Baslkiinno,  to  Fan. 

sAndi,  694;  to  WalAU,  695;  to  the  hUlet 

Sidl  el  Makht&r,  310.  note. 
Wad&n  to  A'ghadir  DoAe,  ilL  719 ;  to  El  Khat, 

circuitous,  705;  to  Rashid,  by  El  Khat,  705; 

to  Tishit,  705:  to  Wal&ta,  705l 
TVal&U  to  Sansindi,  UL  696. 
Y6waru  to  TenSngu,  iU.  088 ;  to  YasaUme, 

690,  note. 
Dar-Fur : 
Tend61tl  to  A'm-nujiiia,  IL  674;  to  Knnga, 

674 
D6ndina  province :  Arom  S^koto  to  Eomba,  on 

the  Niger,  UL  641. 
Y61u  to  YAuri,  639. 
Gnrma  and  M6si  provlnoes ;   ftx>m  Bdne,  by 

Konua,  to  Hamda-AlUihi,  UL  687  ;  Cham 

pagoro  to  Land6, 6411 
Hdmbdri,  by  Konna,  to  Hamda-AU&hi,  UL  687. 
JibotoKaye,UL647. 
Kik&ima  to  Hamda-AMhi,  UL  6D3. 
Kaye  to  W6ghodogh6,  iU.  647 ;  to  Bel6ssa  «nd 

BeUnga,  648. 


Kirot^hi  to  W6gfaodogh6,  UL  646. 
0  M8j6ri,iiL644;  tot: 


Komba  to  ] 


)  BansAnne  Man- 

gho  and  Saiga,  644. 
Mdni  to  Kong,  UL  C18 ;  return,  648. 
Pissela  to  D<&e,  UL  648. 
Falga,  by  Kong,  to  I'anSra,  UL  646. 
B^go  to  Mdggara,  UL  643. 
Ti!inknrg6  to  Sans6nne  Mangho,  UL  647. 
Yigha  to  Bel4nga,  UL  647. 
Yendi  to  Y&gha.  UL  187,  noU. 
Kinem :  from  'AlimarL  to  Kdmak  Ldgone,  iL 

610. 
Beri  to  T&ghgel,  U.  600 ;  Tiighgel,  by ' AUmari, 

to  Mo&to,  610. 
Bir  el  Kuma,  by  Bir  el  'Atesh  and  MAssebi, 

to  Eg6,  U.  612;    E^  to  Yen  or  Beled  el 

•Omiyto,  613. 
M'aw6  to  T&ghgel,  U.  603. 
Routes  in  Kinem  in  the  sixteenth  century,  U. 

617-687. 
Ng6gimi  to  Egd,  U.  618. 
Y'awd  to  H'aw6,  U,  Oil. 
Kan6  and  neighboring  provinoea :  fhnn  D&rasd 

to  Y&koba,  L  624 
Kan6  to  Katab,  L  616 ;  Katabto  Y'Akoba.  613 ; 

Kan6  to  Y&koba,  617 ;  to  Zbider,  610 ;  by 

ZAriya,  to  Keffl-n-Abdes^nga,  611. 
Jenmft'a-n-nanr6ro    to    Kefli-n-Abdex6nga, 

with  branch  to  Lifiya  BerSbert,  L  614 
Xatigum  to  Shdra,  L  685;  Shdra  to  Yukoba, 


Eeffi-n-Abdez^nga  to  T6to  and  FAnda,  L  614 
Ziriya,  by  Katab,  to  DarT6ro,  L  618. 
To  Y4koi)a,  from  different  points,  L  619. 


Ronttfl    continued. 
W6diLy  and  Bargimi :  from  BabAUyi  to  Moito, 
U.693. 

Bu86  to  MUtti,  U.  678 :  to  Bang-Day,  084 

Chiken  to  Kim, «.  683. 

Fittri  to  M'awd,  M.  676w 

K&kamu  by  Log6n  Bin!  and  Bim6,  to  Base- 
Bay,  iL&l. 

LAilani  to  Bang-Bay,  U.  688. 

Lay  to  SiiUn,  IL  688. 

HAbbeld  to  (ong,  and  from  Fong  lo  Boid,  B. 
685;  to  Lay  and  Kim,  683. 

UU-eak  to  Bang-Bay,  U.  684,  686;  to  Boad, 
by  Lairy, 680;  to  Gongomi, 680 ;  to  K^nga 
Mat&yaj80 ;  to  Kirbe,  679 ;  to  UfEani  and 
buB6, 677 :  to  Lairr  and  Moito,  by  K6Ue, 
681 ;  to  M-aw6,  by  G&wl,  603 :  to  SdMdefaA, 
694;  to  Moito  by  Defaiba,  668;  to  MAfgo, 
eS6;  to  Rnnga  and  8UU,  668:  to  SaUn, 
684;  to  Wira,  663-666. 

MUt&  to  G6gome,  U.  679. 

MUtA  and  Day,  and  frvm  Day  to  Lay.  fL  6681 

Shenini,  by  <J^grog6,  to  B6nnt,  IL  to ;  to 
Dumta,  671;  to  Jurid,  671 ;  to  the  Mikv, 
or  Iron  mines,  678;  to  Nytgsert,  671 ;  to  >a~ 
la,  by  way  of  A'ndeU^6T8;  to  &Ula,diTCcl, 

"W&n  to  Dumta,  iL  670 ;  to  Rnnga,  674;  to 
Shenlnl,  667 ;  to  WAdl  'Or4dha,«n. 
Y&uii  province:  from   Bunsa  to  Yaoii,  and 

from  Vinri  to  Kot4.n-kor6,  UL  64L 
Zab^rma  province:  fh>m  A%gl  by  Minxl  and 
Zab6nna  to  Tamkala,  UL  648. 
Y«nitoK6r&y,648. 
Zan&«ia  province :  fhnn  B4nagi  to  A'nka  and 
to  Kot6r-kosh6,  UL  634 
Kan6  to  S6koto  by  Kikuri-n-XamMa.  fU.  «6S. 
Ri!idu,  sleeping-hut,  described  and  figured,  ifi.  108. 
Ruined  monastery  in  the  Sdk'abet  Vm  el  Kha- 

r&b.  L  107. 
Rumi,  historical  noUoe  of  the,  UL  896;  at  Bamtaa. 
notice  of  the,  446 ;  in  86U,  on  the  Niger,  689, 
698;  their  oomplexkn,  468. 

8'a,  important  town  on  Upper  Niger^and  neigh- 
borhood, UL  691 :  in  former  tImM,  WQ. 

Sab6n  Blmi,  walled  town,  UL  lOa 

Sahara,  districts  and  tribes  of;  between  A'zawid 
and  Timb6ktu  on  one  side,  and  O  U6dh  aad 
B^ghena  on  the  other,  UL  718. 

S'ald  ben  Silah,  chapel  of;  L  37 ;  legend  cooeem. 
ing,4L 

Saint  AugusUne^s  statement  regudlng  the  nse  of 
bulls  for  chariot-drawing  by  the  ancient  kisgi 
of  FezE&n,  sculpturee  confirming,  L  178. 

8akom4ren  tribe,  account  of  the,  L  60& 

8^,  walled  town  of  Kebfal,  UL  141. 

Salikoiti  vUlage,  OL  704 

Saiga,  chief  town  of  Go^Ja,  emporium  of  the  g6i» 
tnde,  noticed,  UL  645. 

Ralla-l^ia,  reUgious  festival  at  A'gadai,  L  848. 

Salt,  a  commercial  staple  of  Timbukto,  iU.  360; 
prices  of  in  Timb&ktu,  868, 431 ;  salt  and  gold, 
principal  articles  of  barter  from  the  most  ancient 
thnes,  861 ;  bitter  quality  of  salt  at  BOma,  L 
398;  exoeUence  of  salt  of  Taodenni,  UL164; 
how  it  Is  obtained,  361;  salt  of  Ingsi,  L  8«; 
crust  of;  on  elevated  ground,  139 ;  tfom-fieids, 
thickly  encrusted  with.  147 ;  localities  of,  be- 
tween Aslu  and  Tawiit,  604 ;  prepared  fhom  cap- 
paris  and  neat-dung,  IL  860 ;  mode  of  extract- 
ing fh>m  earth  in  the  vale  of  F^gha,  UL  1«4 ; 
mode  of  preparing,  and  saltpita  at  Kalila  vil- 
lage, 613 ;  mode  of  preparing  in  Bominda,  oa 
Uie  B^uw6,  U.  191,  noU;  in  IfQto,  on  the 
^h-'ri,  860;  want  of,  how  deeply  felt,  UL  674, 
note. 

Salt  trade  tai  Kan6,  L  515;  In  Timbukto,  UL  888, 
361. 

Salt  caravan,  L  898;  estbnato  of  its  1 
.SteAiri. 

Sanch^rgu,  fenning  hamlet,  SiL  179. 
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Band-hills  between  Shly&ti  and  El  Gharbl  Journey 
over,  L  139-143 ;  menace  the  plantations,  141 ; 
isolated  sand-hllla  without  water,  called  Auk4r, 
or  A'kela,  iiL  712 ;  immense  ridges  of  sand-hills 
in  the  Western  desert,  716, 718. 

S&nem  ben  Uamedan,  ruins  of  the  temple  of,  L  80. 

8an-kor6,  mosque  of,  iiL  B24 :  how  restored,  395. 

San-shhfU,  the  K&dhi,  iiL  6(>6. 

8ans4nne  'Aisa,  walled  town,  UL  103. 

Sans^nne  Mangho.  Mandingo  town,  iiL  045;  the 
gold  weight  o^  360. 

Sanydre  town,  iiL  266. 

S&r  described,  IL  690. 

Sardwu,  important  double  TQlage ;  hnt  described, 
IL  I4J,  147. 

Saray&mo  town  anfl  inhabltents,  m.  256. 

S&re-dina  town,  on  upper  Niger,  iiL  7U6. 

8a7,  important  town  on  the  Niger,  ilL  171 ;  mar- 
ket, 170, 177;  its  hnportance  for  European  traf- 
fic, 177 ;  second  residence  at,  534 ;  market,  535; 
appearance  of  the  Niger  at,  536. 

Say,  valley  of,  UL  533. 

Scorpion,  effects  of  bite  of  a,  iL  MA, 

Scott  the  saUor,  iiL  689. 

Sculptures  in  the  desert,  L  177. 

Sebba,  chief  ulace  of  Y&gha,  town  and  inhabitants, 
iiL  194-197 ;  hut  described  and  figured,  195. 


Sebkha,  explanation  of  the  term.  L  35. 
Idfuwa  dynasty,  its  foundation  In  J 
of  Kerber  origin,  26. 


S^fuwa  djrnasty,  its  foundation  in  K4nem,  IL  21 ; 


Segoro  village  and  neighborhood,  IL  141. 

Sel&fiet,  valley  and  vilUige,  L  262. 

Senhdja  tribe  noticed,  IiL  60L 

Senudubu  vUlage  and  hUl^  IIL  528. 

Sepulchre  of  Sidi  Mukhtdr  at  Timbuktu.  ilL  880. 

Sepulchral  monument  in  Wadi  Tagije,  L  114;  at 
Taboniye,  119. 

Sepulchres  of  the  M^sgu,  iL  860. 

Sesamum,  cultivation  of,  L  4SS,  iL  142,  695;  in 
AdamAwa,  198,  480,  494,  55S,  iiL  538. 

S£&kes,  halt  at,  L  81 ;  voyage  hence  to  Zarzis,  81, 
85. 

Shab&re  vUlage,  iU.  79. 

Sh'abet  el  Kadim,  Roman  mUestones  near,  L  08. 

Sh'abet  L'm  el  Khar&b,  Christian  remains  in  the, 
L  107. 

Shiuno  district,  U.  102. 

8h4xi  river,  U.  463,  473,  477;  places  on  the,  f^m 
B6gomdn  upward,  677;  from  B6gomdn  down- 
ward, 694;  meaning  of  name,  8S8. 

Shechori  vUlage,  UL  538. 

SheUch  SidI  A^hmed  el  Bak&y  arrives  in  Tlmb(ik- 
tn,  UL  307  ;  first  interview  with,  309,  811 ;  reU- 
gious  discussions  with,  327, 343 ;  his  attachment 
to  his  fkmUy,  828 ;  pedigree  of,  649 ;  two  poems 
by,  650;  translated,  <65 ;  his  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, 764 ;  his  unceasing  kindness,  355 ; 
delivers  a  lecture  on  the  equal  rank  of  the  proph- 
ets. 378;  prays  at  the  sepulchre  for  his  mother- 
in-law's  soul,  880 ;  his  noble  fkmUy,  417  ;  part- 
ing with,  493. 

Shell  money,  mode  of  reckoning.  L  442 ;  shells 
principal  currency  in  Kan<S,  522 ;  recently  in- 
troduced into  K&kawa,  iL  55 ;  current  in  Mtol- 
t6,  UL  53;  in  Zinder,  75;  In  S6koto,  122, 126; 
in  Gando,  145;  in  Say,  ITl ;  in  Ydgha,  197;  in 
D<Sre,  202 ;  in  TUnbdktu,  803 ;  in  Bunka,  569 ; 
no  currency  in  the  country  towns  of  B6mu,  L 
65 ;  In  A'damdwa,  151 ;  in  BagirmL  511 ;  none 
in  I'say6,  UL  230. 

Shibd&wa  viUage,  rich  scenery,  L  482. 

Sfaigge,  term  for  cotton  in  Western  Negtxiland,  UL 
808  note;  Kserdt  shigge,  701. 

SUnghIt  town  and  inhabitants  described,  Ul  705, 
714 ;  extension  of  name,  Shendglta,  ib. 

Shirts,  common  white  of  B<Smu,  the  commercial 
medium  In  Ktoem.  iL  283 ;  also  in  Baginni, 
611 ;  and  In  A'damawa,  151 ;  even  In  Kiikawa, 
for  buying  large  objects,  155.     See  Tobes. 

Shitdtl  district,  vales  of,  U.  308 ;  Shltdti  tribe  caU- 
ed  after  the  district,  607. 

Sh6wa  Arabs,  notices  of  the,  IL  88 ;  population. 


notices  of,  823 ;  villages,  840 ;  remarkable  char- 
acteristics,  828,  5u4 ;  amount  of  their  cavalry, 
frIO. 

Sh&wa  tribes  in  Bagirmi,  U.  662. 

Sidi  A'Uwdte,  interview  with,  UL  276 ;  presents 
extorted  by,  80U ;  religious  discussion  with,  304. 

Sidi  'All  ben  b&lah  chapel  and  ruins,  L  8L 

Sidi  'AU,  merchant  in  Kan6, 492,  UL  578. 

Sidi  Mohammed,  El  llakdy*s  elder  brother,  arrives 
at  Timb&ktu,  878;  interents  himself  in  my 
favor,  378 ;  his  character,  895. 

Siggedhn  oasis,  UL  620. 

Sllht,  very  important  town  on  upper  Niger,  where 
cotton  weaving  first  flourished,  UL  364. 

Silk  cotton-tree,  immense  specimens  of,  placed  at 
the  gates  of  many  a  town  in  NegroLand,  L  433, 
1^566. 

SIng-mel6k,  the  vicier,  in  W&d&y,  U.  657. 

Sirba  river,  UL  190 ;  reed-raft,  190 ;  country  be- 
yond, 191 ;  Its  appearance  at  Gdrbegur^i,  627 ; 
and  at  Kuttuk61e,  528. 

Sinder  town  and  island.  In  the  Niger,  UL  621. 

Sittahe  vUlage,  U.  434 

Slave-hunting  and  butchery,  iL  869,  8T9  ;  conse- 
quences, 394. 

Slavery  hi  A'dam&wa,  U.  190. 

Slavery  and  the  slave-trade,  influence  of  firearms 
and  cIvUization  upon  the  increane  of,  IL  826 ; 
domestic— its  quiet  course,  L  439, 527. 
lave-trade  in  Kan6,  L  515. 

Slaves  cruelly  treated  by  the  Tebi!r,  UL  606 ;  yoked 
to  the  plow  In  the  \-aUey  of  A&deias,  L  311 ; 
prices  of.  In  the  countries  S.  of  Bagirmi,  IL  51'J ; 
UiM6s^r.a,540. 

Smelting  furnaces  described  and  figured,  UL  1S3. 

Smoking,  M^isgu  passionately  fond  of,  IL  896 ;  In- 
habitants of  Niger  likewise,  UL  446. 

Snake,  Urge,  killed,  IL  270. 

So  or  Soy  tribe,  of  its  former  power,  IL  32, 685, 686 : 
reduced  by  the  king  Edrls  Alawoma,  5J3 ;  one  01 
their  former  capitals,  4T8. 

Soda,  corn-fields  thickly  incnisted  with,  L  147. 

Sof  e'  jin,  rich  vallev,  iVJ  fortlUty,  L  105. 

S<'»kna  town  noticed,  UL  637. 

S6koto,  present  state  of,  iU.  117 ;  aspect  of  the 
country,  124 ;  rulers  of,  G35 ;  Fulbe  tribes  in, 
636. 

S6koto  town  described,  iU.  128 ;  second  visit  to, 
660 ;  swollen  torrent,  667. 

Song  of  Sheikh  'Othmdn,  UL  636. 

Songhay,  historical  notices  of,  iU.  281 ;  its  civil 
polity,  283;  provinces,  289-91 ;  commerce,  2)4; 
army,  295 ;  and  neighboring  kingdoms,  chrono- 
logical table  of,  657. 

Songhay,  independent,  between  the  Niger  and  my 
route  by  Yagha  and  LIbtako,  chief  toWns  and 
residences  of  the,  UL  763 ;  an  inhospitable  race, 
170',  494 ;  their  mode  of  carrying  water  in  buck- 
ets. 219. 

Songhay  and  Fulbe  costume  and  weapons,  UL  529. 

Songho-sare,  farming  vUlagc,  UL  169. 

Sonnl  'All,  king  of  NegroLand,  UL  2S6, 664 ;  plun- 
den  Timbuktu,  065;  conquers  B^ghena,  665; 
drowned,  666. 

Spider,  large  poisonous,  UL  464 

Stirrup,  Arab,  valuable  properties  of,  IL  324 

Subterranean  villages  in  the  Ghuriun,  L  63. 

Sudo-meUe  market-place,  UL  645. 

Sngurti  tribe,  costume  of,  IL  67. 

S6k  town,  notice  of,  UL  458,  634 

SuU6ri  town,  IL  162,  SoO;  described,  UL  44 

Summoli,  peculiar  species  of  wUd  cat,  described, 
U.  860. 

SungarunS  village,  UL  101. 

Superstition,  L  540 ;  II.  SSL 

Surk,  tribe,  UL  839,  688. 

Suwa-Kol6Uuwa  well,  UL  61. 

Syllebawa,  or  Sissilbc,  divisions  of  the  tribe,  UL 
130,  note. 

Taboniye,  Boman  sepulchres  near  this  weU,  L 118, 
180. 
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TibUf  or  great  army  of  the  Avellmmidcn,  Hi  S83. 

Tadem^kket  tribe,  historical  notice  aad  Hubdiri- 
Bions  of,  iiL  723 ;  the  tow^n  called  Taderakokaby 
the  Arab  geographers,  335,  66.\  458,  684 

Tagab&ta  village,  mountain  scenery,  iii.  5'i8. 

Tagama^  account  of  the  habits  of  this  tribe,  i.  407. 

Tagani^ma  town  described,  I  547. 

Taganet,  district  of  Western  desert  described,  and 
Moorish  tribes  in,  iiL  718. 

Tag4net,  other  more  limited  district  of  same  nami 
to  the  north  of  Timb6ktn,  UL  6S5,  686. 

T6gelel,  village  of  A'nnur,  described,  L  431. 

Ta-gherbust  and  picturesque  fountain,  L  47. 

Ti^hist  valley,  celebrated  place  of  prayer,  i.  810. 

Tah6nt-n-dggi8h,  first  rocky  island  In  the  Niger, 
iiL  453. 

Tallelt  tobeis  L  845,  613,  passim. 

T&jakint  tribe  keep  up  the  communication  be- 
tween Timbuktu  and  Morocco,  iiL  830, 346, 366. 

T^ikala  town,  iiL  768. 

T^kulum,  valley  of  K&nem,  IL  806. 

Talba,  walled  town,  iiL  160. 

Talisman,  curious  one  at  Taganima,  L  649.  . 

Tamarind-tree,  its  beautiftil  shady  character,  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  Negroland,  L  418  ;  first  full 
grown  specimen,  430 ;  splendid  specimens,  IL  61, 
IiL  68 ;  on  the  Niger.  443, 604 ;  silk-worm  feed- 
ing on  the  leaves  of  the  tamarind-tree,  L  513, 
note ;  the  fruit  the  most  refreshing  drink,  iL  6('8, 
passim ;  best  medicine  for  usual  tropical  disease, 
660 :  with  fried  onions,  pleasant  lunch,  ilL  127. 

Tamki,  dress  and  food  of  the,  iL  638. 

Tanera  town,  ilL  646. 

Tdntanah,  mountain,  probable  [uncertain]  Identi- 
ficaUon  of,  L  216; 

Tarabanilsa,  their  camp  and  costume,  ilL  408. 

Tiramt  district,  W.  of  G6g6,  ilL  406. 

Tarhdna,  the  district  and  its  ruins  described,  L 
76-83. 

Tasawa  territory,  revenues  of,  L  434;  the  town 
and  its  inhabitants,  436;  market,  443. 

Tasdwa,  village  of  Fezzto,  L  162. 

Ta6tilt  camping-ground  described.  ilL  410. 

Taw^k,  see  ImdehAgh,  cUefs  arrive  at  the  camp 
near  Tasdwa  village,  negotiations  with  them,  L 
166;  their  continual  advance  into  Negroland, 
iiL  19 ;  chiefs  at  Timbuktu,  letter  of  ftanchiso 
obtained  Arom,  840:  encampment,  236-2^ ;  cos- 
tume, 243 ;  want  or  unity,  371. 

TawAsh,  Koman  sepulchre  near,  L  145. 

Tawdt,  the  people  of,  the  chief  merchants  in  A'«a- 
des,  L  317 ;  In  Timbuktu,  IiL  346, 363 ;  my  chief 
protectors,  389, 420;  their  relation  tothel-rench, 
421 ;  said  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  618 ;  the  horse 
of  Taw&t,  L  888,  note. 

Tebu,  form  of  the  name,  iL  S6. 634 :  their  near  re- 
lation to  the  Kant'tri,  30,  284;  their  long  wars 
with  the  former,  688 ;  their  tribes,  familii«,  and 
settlementfi,  613;  their  former  settlements  in 
Kdnera,  632,  683;  their  settlements  along  the 
Komddugu,  L  570,  iL  595,  ill.  27 ;  their  cruelty 
toward  their  slaves,  606;  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages along  Tebu  road,  612 ;  their  predilection 
for  dried  fish,  618 ;  their  commercial  journeys 
to  M&ndard,  iL  160. 

Teftnagh  faiscription,  L  233;  writing,  IiL  416. 

Teg^rri  village  in  Feuin,  UL  634. 

Teghdaust,  important  tribe  of  western  desert,  IiL 
711. 

Tejlgia,  town  hi  the  district  A'der^r,  iiL  TIB. 

TekS[ko  vlUage  and  Inhabitants,  ilL  707. 

Tel^shera  peak,  ascent  of,  L  890. 

Telisagh^  remarkable  sculptures  at,  L  174 

Temdshight,  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in,  UL  763 ; 
vocabulary,  724,  761 

Tenge  village,  iiL  60a 

T6ngik,  the  most  elevated  peak  in  Air,  L  366, 363. 

Tents,  the  khid  suitable  for  travelers  in  hot  cU- 
mates,  L  90 ;  advantage  of  a  few  dayl*  residence 
previous  to  starting,  91. 

T6ra  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  768 ;  the  laat  8ong< 
hay  Ung's  leave-taking  in  Tdra,  677. 


Terguliwen  well,  dangerooa  locaHty,  L  404. 

Termites  used  as  food,  iL  230.     See  Aula. 

Tees6mmak  described,  L  169. 

Tewiwa  and  its  population,  L  147. 

Thnlye  e*  scghira  and  Thniye  el  kelnim,  i 
passages,  IM  623. 

Tiborawen,  rapids  of  the  Niger  near.  iU.  MM. 

Tidik  vaUey,  L  267. 

Tig6re,  farming  vUlage,  UL  169. 

Tigedda  valley  described,  L  807. 

Tiggera-n-dumma  mountain  group,  fH.  631. 

Tigger-urtin  and  its  inhabitants,  L  SOO. 

Tihdre,  vniage,  UL  170. 

Tillage,  peculiar  mode  af^  In  BagtnnL,  iL  503,  UUBl 

TUli  town  and  inhabitants,  UL  158,  648. 

Timbuktu,  approach  to,  UL  878 ;  potttieal  ntnatloa, 
297 ;  view  over  the  town,  SOS ;  plui  of  a  boiMe, 
807 :  the  great  moeque,  823,  602 ;  Ucaqne  Smn- 
kore,  662 ;  ground-plan  of  the  town,  SIS ;  de- 
scription of  the  town,  826 ;  its  former  eztenV, 
324 ;  population,  336 ;  the  inundation,  344;  aob- 
sides,  876 ;  it^  orighi,  284 :  when  founded,  660  : 
becomes  dependent  on  MeUe,  663 ;  deaxrujed  hw 
the  King  of  Mdsi,  662 ;  visited  by  mm  B«t6ta, 
663 ;  becomes  known  to  Kuropeana,  664 ;  eoa- 
quered  bv  the  I'mdshagh,  664;  plimd««d  fay 
i^onni  'All,  665;  becomes  more  important,  iAl; 
conquered  by  Jodar,  676 ;  oommeice,  676 :  pres- 
ent commercial  relations  of,  357;  commeirial 
importance  of  its  position,  860 ;  identity  of  tU 
language  with  that  of  A'gades,  L  834 ;  why  so 
few  trees  in  the  town,  UL  332 ;  not  ooosidered 
very  healthy,  841 ;  Ute  boars,  348,  886k 

Timme  town,  iiL  687. 

Timmisaa  well,  footprint  of  Moses*  hone  new, 
UL684 

Tindlrma  town,  iU.  8:)0,  789. 

Tinge  town  and  iahabitants,  UL  214 

Tin-ger-^gedesh,  notice  of  the  tribe,  UL  409. 

Tih-rd«sen,  interesting  incident  in  Afilean  war- 
fare at,  iU.  462. 

Tin-sham&n,  former  capital  of  A'sben,  L  277. 

Tin-sherifen  district,  in.  407;  appearance  of  the 
Niger  a^  460. 

Tfai'tagh-odd,  important  vUlage  of,  L  964 

Tin-t6ggana  valley,  L  879. 

Tint4Vllnst  vaUey  described,  L  874;  vfflage  leri. 
denceof  the  powerful  chief  A'nnnr,  ibid;  deaot- 
ed,378. 

Tint&mma  desert,  iVL  608. 

Thi:^lkum,  account  of  this  tribe,  L  168 ;  their  con- 
duct in  oar  adversities,  250,  264 

Tishit  town,  its  inhabitants  and  produce,  iU.  704 

Tobacco  cultivated  hi  Kdtsena,  L  486;  of  Kataena 
much  esteemed,  UL  85 ;  Uttle  cultivated  in  B6r- 
nu,  90 ;  varieties  in  or  near  Tlmb6ktn,  308 ;  fai 
Gh^rgo,  439 ;  Bamba  and  E'gedesh,  448;  culH- 
vated  in  great  extent  by  the  Uiv^  ti.  386; 
formerly  In  great  extent  along  the  Niger,  iiL 
411, 443 ;  prohibited  in  Timb6ktu,  868 ;  tofaaooo 
chewed  with  natron  by  the  K61-owi,  L  313. 

Tohes,  varieties  of,  L  610 ;  made  hi  Sansimdi,  UL 
494 

Toe,  deatntctioQ  of  the  little,  by  a  fleeb-wenn,  fL 
486. 

Tolba,  or  Zuwaye,  peaceable  tribea  of  Anbt,  Iden- 
tical with  the  term  AnisUmen  among  the  Tawi- 
rek,  iU.  711,  passim. 

Tombs  in  Miii^  country,  iL  8661 

Tombo  province  and  inhabitanta,  nolloe  of,  UL  048L 

Tdddibi  mount,  Ui.  472. 

T6ndifVi  viUage,  UL  171 ;  ivanns  <d  birds  at, 
637. 

TongI  hamlet,  UL  499. 

T6nor&r  vUlage,  UL  701. 

Torndre  vUlage  on  the  Niger,  bosy  atate  of  the 


\ 


river  at,  UL  6^. 
,  remarkable 


T6saye,r 


narrowing  of  the  Niger  at,  tU. 


Tdso,  edible  fruit  of  the  Baaila  FMirkfl,  U.  109k 

See  Batter-tree. 
Trik  el  If  arhdma  traek,  UL  088l 
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Tripoli,  arriyal  nt,  L  39;  cxcunion  tcom^  40-8!>;'Wann  tslothlng,  wonld  find  a  read7  sale  la  Ces- 
fiiuil  departure  from,  91 ;  return  and  embarka-      tral  AMca,  11.  334. 


tlon  for  Maraeillea,  liL  6:29,630 ;  importance  of 
Tripoli  for  the  interooune  with  the  interior, 
l^cfoce,  p.  xL 

Truffles  common  in  many  parts  of  the  desert,  L 
128. 

Tsi^d,  excursion  to  the,  ii.  03 ;  description  of  its 
clmracteriatic  features,  64;  representation  of  the 
grounds  along  Its  swampy  shore,  71 ;  the  open 
water,  70 ;  a  fresh-water  lake,  267 ;  mentioned 
in  document,  626. 

Tiiburi  and  their  lake.  iL  387 ;  Dr.  Vogel's  exag- 
gerated opinion  of  its  sixe  and  importance,  tb. 
Compare  i.  638. 

TuUp-tree,  L  430. 

Tump^nga  town,  desolate  site  of,  iiL  199. 

T6ngur6  valley,  cotton  plantations  and  palm 
grove,  iiL  52. 

Tunis,  journey  fh>m,  to  Tripoli,  i.  29-39. 

Tiiri,  term,  meaning  of,  1.  36J,  note. 

Turtles  in  Damerghu,  1.  418 ;  in  K&nem,  iL  231 ; 
near  Knbo,  Ui.  221. 

T^ggebo  village  and  inhabiUnts,  ilL  704 

Tynjur,  tribe  of,  tholr  dominion,  iL  543,  643;  re- 
mains of  them  in  Mondo,  572, 611. 

UlDa,  northern  frontier  town  of  A'dam&wa,  de- 
scribed, ii.  196,  212. 

Ugr6fe,  the  village  and  its  inhabitants,  I.  143. 

UJe,  fertile  and  populous  district,  the  finest  dis- 
trict of  B6mu,  iL  93,  219;  relation  to  slave 
trade,  98. 

Ul&kiiis,  deep  well,  iiL  696. 

Ule-Teh&rge  sandy  downs  described,  UL  43S. 

U'm  el  'Arfik  village,  iU.  701. 

I'm  e'  Zerz&n,  L  52 ;  Homan  sepulchre  near,  52. 

Vndn,  valley,  L  399. 

U'ra,  weU  of,  L  5S5. 

Vegetables,  common,  of  the  country,  L  451. 

Vocabalary  of  the  Tem6shight,  as  spoken  by  the 
Awelimmiden,  iiL  724. 

Vogel,  Dr.,  meeting  with,  in  the  forest,  ilL  686; 
and  at  Kdkawa,  533 ;  his  Journey  to  Gombe  and 
Y4koba,  L  618,  623 ;  to  W&d6y,  IL  6ia 

Wad&n,  town  in  Aderdr,  and  Inhabitants  de- 
scribed, UL  714;  Portuguese  factory  in,  665. 

Wad&n,  town  in  Fezz&n,  formerly  belonging  to 
Bomn,  iL  534 

Wadiiu  (Ovis  tragelaphus),  L  227,  paasim. 

WAd;'<y,  historical  sketeh  of,  ii.  644 ;  ethnograph- 
ical account  of,  649 ;  government  of,  653 ;  army^ 
658 ;  household  of  the  sultan,  653 ;  towns  and 
villages,  65'J;  commerce  and  market-places, 
659 ;  manufactures  and  productions,  661 ;  learn- 
ing and  food,  661. 

W&di  town,  L  567. 

W&dl  Kawar,  UL  614 

WAdI  R4n  and  its  caverns,  L  67. 

W&di  Sof-e'-Jin,  ruined  castle  at,  L  lOT. 

W&di  Tagije,  fine  sepulchral  monument  In,  L 
113. 

Wddi  Taiha,  Roman  ruins  at,  L  111. 

W&dl  Zcmzem  and  Its  weUs,  L  117,  UL  638. 

Wikore,  indigenous  name  of  a  great  section  of  the 
Mandingocs,  UL  702. 

W4kur  J  village,  UL  707. 

Walita  town  and  inhabitants,  important  trading 
place  in  the  time  of  £bn  Batata,  iU.  665;  de- 
cUne,  605,  695. 

W&ndaU  (M4ndar^)  monntains,  iL  115. 

Wandering  Arabs  migrating,  U.  223. 

W&ngara  vUlage,  ti.  672. 

Wangariwa,  name  of  the  eastern  Mandingoes,  iU. 
Ill,  202,  645,  646 ;  merchants  in  Katsena  Wan- 
garawa,  L  479. 

Winl  river,  L  560. 

Wat^a  vmage  and  inhabitants,  UL  TOT. 

W&nUla  village,  UL  528. 

W&ra  described,  iL  664 


Warrington,  l-'rederic,  his  kind  services,  L  39,  UL 
624,  627. 

Wase  town,  UL  680. 

Water,  scarcity  of,  in  many  districts  of  BiSmn, 
L  551,  587 ;  in  Uaigirmi,  IL  430 ;  water  unwhole- 
some, UL  532,  648. 

Water  combat,  U.  3S5. 

Water  communication  between  the  basin  of  the 
Tsad  and  the  Bay  of  Biyafra,  U.  391. 

Water  UUes  in  Tsad,  U.  75;  In  Mger,  UL  59, 
441. 

Water-melons  the  principal  food  of  the  S6betit 
tribe,  UL  6J6. 

W^aza  dLstrict  described,  U.  490. 

Welad  Bu-Sef,  account  of  this  tribe,  L  IIT. 

Welad  Sliman,  camp  of,  U.  271 ;  hi!<iory  of  the 
tribe,  273 ;  interview  with  their  sheikh,  277 ; 
their  habits  and  mode  of  Ufc,  273 ;  Jewish  ad- 
venturer, 233 ;  preparations  for  attack,  295 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  304,  305. 

Well,  greater  industry  in  raising  water  f^om,  UL 
78. 

Wells  of  Kovdm  very  deep,  UI.  25,  591 ;  A'zawld, 
the  most  iamous  of,  686 ;  of  Dibbela  impregnia- 
ted  with  natron,  611 ;  of  Mul  and  li'nghurutin, 
607 ;  of  Taglnet,  the  most  famous,  686 ;  of  Zaw- 
kura,  611. 

Wheat,  cultivated  In  Ngomu,  U.  67, 427 ;  princely 
dish  In  A'gades,  L  827 ;  at  Y6,  IL  253;  hi  W<i- 
shek,  iiL  60;  on  the  Niger,  442;  at  the  Ras  cl 
Mi,  6J5 ;  wheat  and  rice  fetch  double  the  price 
of  the  native  com,  iL  67. 

White  ant,  northern  Umit  of,  iU.  306. 

WUd  oxen,  numerous  in  the  desert,  L  225,  ilL  611. 
See  Antilope  Bubalis. 

Women  of  Kukawa  contrasted  with  those  of  Kan6, 
U.69. 

Wu6eUeri  stockade,  L  560. 

Wukari,  capital  of  Kordrofa,  and  its  inhabitants, 
L620. 

Wiiliya  district,  beauty  and  careful  cultivation  of 
the,  U.  333. 

W61u  village  and  Inhabitants,  UL  203. 

Wum6  described,  UL  118;  second  visit  to,  660; 
attack  of  dysentery  at,  660. 

W^ushek  town  and  inhabitants,  described,  iiL  67. 

Ydgha  principality,  iU.  194;  places  belonging  to, 
196,  noU, 

Yakoba,  its  position,  IL  61L 

YaH  water,  UL  197. 

Ydlowe.  river  bed,  U.  332. 

Y&mly^  weU,  Ui.  44 

Yams  not  indigenous  In  the  Interior  of  AAira,  UL 
90 ;  not  cnluvated  in  BiSrnu,  iL  67  ;  cultivated 
to  some  extent  in  A'damiiwa,  205 ;  hi  Kor6rofa, 
621;  in  Kebbi,  UL  140;  eastern  limit  of  culti- 
vation, near  Kiitsena,  ib. 

Y&ra,  ruhied  town,  UL  150. 

Y&-saldme  and  Kon&ri,  list  of  places  between,  UL 
698. 

Y&-8aliane  and  Saredina,  list  of  places  between, 
Ui.  633. 

Y6-sal4me  and  8^kolo,  towns  and  vUIages  be- 
tween, UL  700. 

Y^url,  towns,  villages,  and  tribes  in,  UI.  641. 

Yel6  district,  IL  224 

Y6Iu  town,  UL  166. 

Yen,  chief  town  of  Bnrgu,  described,  IL  613. 

Yendl  town  noticed,  UL  645. 

Yerimari  town,  iU.  580. 

Yerimari  vUlage,  IL  103. 

Y6  town  and  vidnlty,  U.  240 ;  sUy  at,  UL  603. 

Ybla  town  and  Its  Inhabitants,  U.  179 ;  described, 
189. 

Ydwam,  important  town  on  Niger,  described,  Ui. 
633,683. 

Y6waru  and  Y&-saIime,  list  of  places  between,  IIL 
698. 

Ydri,  dlfb  on  the  Niger,  iU.  632. 
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Z&  Alay&mln  fonnds  the  djnusty  of  ZA,  iiL  657. 
Zaburma,  toviu,  villageSf  and  txibea  in,  ill.  643 ; 

historical  noUce  of,  289. 
Z&gha  town,  on  L'pper  Niger,  of  groat  importance 

in  former  times,  IiL  601. 
Zi^ha,  town  of  Dendina,  iiL  889,  639. 
Zimfara,  present  condition  of  the  province,  iiL  97, 

633 ;  historieal  notices,  634. 
Zangwaj,  monitor,  footprints  of  the,  ilL  43& 
ZAnkara  district,  towns  in,  iiL  693. 
Z&rija,  its  astronomical  position,  L  611 ;  tribute 

paid  b7,  iii.  95w 
Zarzis  described,  L  86:  Joomey  hence  to  Zow&ra, 

86^7. 
Zawiya  and  surrounding  country,  L  4A, 


Zenghri  kom&dngu  at.  IiL  89. 

Zokka,  town  and  fortifications,  fit  94. 

Zcnne,  or  plaid,  varieties  of,  L  MOl 

ZencAr,  town  of,  described,  L  4L 

Zinder  town,  account  of,  iiL  73. 

Zintto,  account  of  the  people  of«  L  lOQi 

Zogh^wa,  tribe  of,  iL  663. 

Zogirma  and  its  Inhabitants,  UL  1&6. 

Zdgoma,  town,  iL  338. 

SSoromAwa,  or  ZoghorAn,  their  first  appousaee, 
iiL  679 ;  their  amalgamation  with  the  F6Ibe, 
113 ;  their  importance  in  Sdkoto,  1S&. 

Zow&ra  and  surrounding  country,  i.  3SL 

Zurrikulo  town,  L  661,  Ui-  ^i  68d. 

Z^rmi  town,  iiL  9^^. 


THE  END, 
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